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Overture,  "Fingal's  Cave."  Mendelssohn. 

Mendelssohn's  irresolution  as  to  the  title  of  this  overture  is  quite  re- 
markable. He  speaks  of  it  when  it  was  still  unwritten  as  "  The  Hebrides," 
and  so  the  second  MS.  is  superscribed.  The  first  score  is  entitled  "The 
Lonely  Island."  The  work  was  originally  played  as  "The  Isles  of  Fingal"; 
and  this  is  the  name  retained  to  the  present  day  by  the  English,  to  whose 
London  Philharmonic  Society  it  is  dedicated.  Again,  the  printed  parts  of 
the  first  version  bear  the  original  title  of  "  The  Hebrides  " ;  but  upon  the 
published  score  (the  revised  work)  is  imprinted  "  Fingal's  Cave,"  the  title 
commonly  used  in  this  country.  Mendelssohn  had  a  charming  time  in 
London,  in  1829,  when  he  was  twenty  years  old.  At  the  close  of  the  social 
season,  he  and  his  friend  Klingemann*  made  a  six  weeks'  tour  in  the 
Scotch  Highlands.  The  "Scotch"  symphony  and  the  overture  played 
to-day  represent  what  Mendelssohn  brought  back  with  him. 

The  wonders  of  Fingal's  Cave  made  a  marked  impression  upon  Men- 
delssohn ;  but  let  another  tell  the  story.  Writing  of  Mendelssohn's  visit 
to  Paris  in  1831-32,  Ferdinand  Hiller  says:  "Mendelssohn  had  brought 
with  him  the  draught-score  of  *  The  Hebrides  '  overture.  He  told  me  that 
not  only  was  its  general  form  and  color  suggested  to  him  by  the  sight  of 
Fingal's  Cave,  but  that  the  first  few  bars,  containing  the  principal  subject, 
had  actually  occurred  to  him  on  the  spot.  The  same  evening,  he  and  his 
friend  Klingemann  paid  a  visit  to  a  Scotch  family.  There  was  a  piano  in 
the  drawing-room,  but,  the  day  being  Sunday,  music  was  utterly  out  of  the 
question,  and  Mendelssohn  had  to  employ  all  his  diplomacy  to  get  the  in- 
strument opened  for  a  single  minute,  so  that  he  and  Klingemann  might 
hear  the  theme  which  forms  the  germ  of  that  original  and  masterly  over- 
ture, which,  however,  was  not  completed  till  some  years  later,  at  Diissel- 
dorf."  Moscheles  says  the  overture  was  completed  in  Rome,  Dec.  16, 
1830;  and  Moscheles  is  upheld  by  other  authorities.  One  writer  relates 
that  the  two  friends  sat  up  until  midnight  in  the  home  of  rigorous  Sabbath 
rule,  before  Mendelssohn  could  get  at  the  pianoforte  to  play  the  theme  he 
had  so  roman  Jcally  conceived. 

Mendelssohn  was  particularly  jealous  of  any  appearance  of  scholarship 
in  the  first  draught  of  the  overture,  and  writes  from  Paris,  in  1832,  of  prob- 
ably remodelling  the  entire  second  part,  in  order  to  eliminate  its  contrapun- 
tal character.  His  humorous  words,  Mr.  Joseph  Bennett  remarks,  "speak 
of  the  want  of  sea-savor  in  the  music,  and  show  an  exquisite  sense  of  the 
relationship  of  means  to  ends  in  his  perceptions  of  the  unfitness  of  schol- 
arly forms  to  express  an  imaginative  view  of  nature  in  its  wildest  aspect." 

*  Klingemann  was  a  poet,  a  musician,  and  a  man  of  the  world.  Mendelssohn  became  acquainted  with 
him  while  a  youth  at  home  in  Berlin,  and  their  friendship  endured.  Klingemann  was  an  attachi  of  the  Han- 
overian Embassy  in  London  when  Mendelssohn  made  his  first  visit  there. 


The  work  was  recomposed  (as  has  been  pointed  out  in  this  article),  the 
second  version  bearing  the  date  of  June  20,  1832.  The  differences  between 
the  two  versions  are  most  important.  Those  enterprising  people  in  charge 
of  the  Crystal  Palace  Concerts,  London,  had  played  the  earliest  version  of 
the  "Fingal's  Cave"  overture  on  Oct.  14,  1871,  probably  the  only  perform- 
ance it  has  had. 

The  lines  of  analysis  of  the  overture  which  follow  were  written  for  the 
Philharmonic  Society  (London)  :  — 

"  The  first  and  chief  subject  consists  of  one  repeated  bar ;  and  the 
phrase  is  given  successively  a  third  and  another  third  higher,  with  such 
distribution  of  the  instruments  as  evades  the  infraction  of  the  law  against 
successive  fifths,  but  yet  produces  the  characteristic  effect  of  this  progres- 
sion. The  second  subject  is  notable  for  the  beautiful  cantabile,  for  the  rich 
combination  of  instruments  that  sing  this,  and  for  the  waving  motion  of  the 
violins  that  at  a  great  distance  accompany  it.  The  digression  into  the  key 
of  G  is  also  a  point  for  remark,  as  peculiarly  coloring  the  whole  melody. 
An  episode  (clarinets  and  bassoons)  is  a  salient  feature,  and  is  of  conspicu- 
ous importance  in  the  working  of  the  second  part.  The  fiery  passage  that 
brings  back  the  chief  subject  in  its  original  key  is  one  of  prodigious 
power ;  and  this  is  an  incident  that  was  greatly  amplified  in  the  rewriting  of 
the  work.  The  term  '  animato '  indicates  an  acceleration  at  the  close  of  the 
second  subject  when  it  recurs ;  and  here  begins  the  impetuous  coda,  which 
mainly  belongs  to  the  second  version,  and  is  as  typical  of  the  author  and 
as  beautiful  as  any  portion  of  the  overture.  In  the  final  bars,  the  two  sub- 
jects are  combined, —  a  device  that  has  no  air  of  pedantry,  but  fancifully 
suggests  the  blending  of  forms  in  the  mist  which  often  veils  the  desolate 
region  that  prompted  the  artist's  thoughts.  It  is  encouraging  in  the  high- 
est sense  to  the  genuine  art  student  that  this  truly  imaginative  creation 
embodies  the  purest  principles  of  plan  and  construction,  which  is  the 
more  notable  as  it  presents  some  novelties,  or  at  least  departures  from  con- 
ventionalism, in  the  appliance  of  these  very  principles." 

The  last  performance  of  the  overture  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra was  on  Nov.  17,  1888  (Mr.  Gericke). 


Chopin-Nicotle.  Allegro  tie  Concert. 

The  Allegro  de  Concert,  Op.  46,  is  in  the  original  one  of  Chopin's  most 
popular  concert  pieces  for  the  pianoforte.  In  the  brilliant  orchestral  dress 
in  which  Nicode  presents  it,  the  work  gains  greatly  in  effect,  while  losing 
nothing  of  its  true  character.  Nicode,  who  is  one  of  the  best  known  Ger- 
man musicians  of  to-day,  is  particularly  happy  in  his  instrumentation  of  the 
Allegro  de  Concert. 


Symphony  No.  8,  in  F.  _  Beethoven. 

Allegro  vivace  e  con  brio. 

Allegretto  scherzando. 
Tempo  di  minuetto. 
Allegro  vivace. 

The  literature  of  the  eighth  or  "little  "  symphony  which  followed  the 
seventh  after  about  five  months  is  copious  and  interesting.  The  work  was 
written  in  the  summer  of  1812,  while  Beethoven  was  seeking  health*  in  a 
quiet  Austrian  town  during  what  was  one  of  the  dreariest  periods  of  his 
career.  But  the  symphony  shows  the  profoundest  disregard  of  any  such 
state,  being  the  liveliest,  cheeriest,  and  jolliest  of  any  of  the  nine.  Berlioz 
said  of  the  lovely  theme  of  the  allegretto  scherzando  that  "  it  had  fallen 
entire  from  heaven  into  the  mind  of  the  composer,  and  he  wrote  it  at  a 
single  sitting."  The  origin  of  this  tune  was  far  more  human  than  the 
rhetorical  Frenchman  conceived,  for  it  was  originally  the  subject  of  a  catch 
which  Beethoven  wrote  to  the  following  words,  "  Ta,  ta,  ta,  lieber  Malzel, 
lebe  wohl,  sehe  wohl,"  on  the  occasion  of  a  supper  given  to  Malzel,  the 
inventor  of  the  metronome.  Beethoven's  sketch-books  show  that  he 
bothered  quite  as  much  as  usual  with  the  several  themes  of  the  eighth 
symphony. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  following,  compiled  largely  from  the  writings  of 
Joseph  Bennett,  will  permit  the  reader  to  properly  estimate  the  relative 
position  the  eighth  symphony  holds  towards  the  other  eight,  while  affording 
a  glimpse  of  the  composer's  individuality  manifested  therein :  Some  critics 
hold  that  the  first  movement  allegro  vivace  e  con  brio,  F  major,  3-4,  is  the 
least  successful  part  of  the  symphony ;  but  even  they  must  grant  that  it 
opens  with  infinite  fire  and  life,  the  full  orchestra  attacking  the  theme  in  a 
style  which  might  have  suggested  to  Mendelssohn  the  leading  bars  of  his 
"Italian"  symphony.  The  continuation  of  this  could  hardly  have  cost 
Beethoven  much  labor;  but  the  second  subject  (in  D  modulating  to  C)  may 
have  taken  shape  slowly  in  his  note-book.  It  is  entirely  characteristic, 
especially  so  in  the  closing  bars.  A  feature  of  its  repetition  by  the  wind  is 
an  arpeggio  prolongation  of  the  diminished  seventh  chord  through  six  bars, 
and  the  occurrence  therein  of  a  passage  the  last  three  notes  of  which 
immediately  serve  as  material  connecting  the  second  theme  with  an  episode 
in  the  dominant  key.  The  codetta  of  this  very  succinct  first  part  immedi- 
ately follows,  and  has  two  noticeable  features :  first,  a  ff  dominant  chord, 
sustained  through  four  bars  by  the  full  orchestra ;  second,  the  occurrence  of 
an  entirely  new  figure  (in  octaves).  All  the  foregoing  is  repeated.  There 
are  none  but  very  broad  and  easily  recognized  features  in  the  "  working 

*  Though  sick  and  deaf,  Beethoven  had  an  episode  of  the  heart  during  his  sojourn  at  Linz.  En  route  from 
Vienna,  he  met  Amalie  Sebald.  Considerable  love-making  evidently  went  on  between  them.  A  lock  of  his 
hair  is  still  shown,  which  she  had  inscribed  as  having  been  cut  off  by  herself  at  that  time,  and  seven  letters  to 
his  "  Liebe  gute  Amalie,"  preserved  among  his  correspondence,  show  that  Beethoven,  at  the  age  of  forty-two, 
had  not  forgotten  the  language  of  love.  "Tyrann  Ich?"  "  Ihr  Tyrann!  "  says  he  in  one  of  them.  "  Was 
traumen  Sie  dass  Sie  mir  nichts  sein  kbnnen  ?  Scheint  mir  der  Mond  heute  Abend  heiterer  als  den  Tag 
durch  die  Sonne,  so  sehen  Sie  den  kleinsten  kleinsten  aller  Menschen  bei  sich."  Touching  phrases,  truly, 
from  the  mouth  of  the  stern,  deaf  master!  He  admitted,  however,  later,  that  the  love  was  more  on  his  side 
than  hers.    Amalie  settled  down  into  domestic  life  as  the  wife  of  a  judge  at  Berlin. 


out."  Note,  for  example,  that  the  leading  passage  is  made  up  of  the  figure 
last  named,  as  a  bass,  above  which  the  higher  strings  have  sustained  chords, 
and  above  them  still  the  wood-wind  has  the  first  six  notes  of  the  leading 
theme,  passing  them  from  instrument  to  instrument,  after  which  comes  the 
four-bar  ff chord  noticed  in  the  codetta.  The  composer  seems  to  have  a 
liking  for  this  combination,  and  gives  it  three  times  in  different  keys,  before 
passing  on  to  further  imitative  treatment  of  the  five  notes,  working  up  to  a 
splendid  climax  and  the  recapitulation  of  his  subject-matter.  Variations 
upon  the  original  statement  will  readily  be  observed  as  the  repetition  pro- 
ceeds. Without  citing  these,  let  us  pass  on  to  the  point  corresponding 
to  that  in  the  first  part,  where  the  octave  "  figure  "  made  its  appearance. 
Beethoven  now  employs  this  in  a  very  interesting  lead  to  the  coda,  finding 
his  thematic  material  not  in  the  first  six  notes  of  the  first  phrase,  principal 
subject,  but  in  the  last  five.  The  coda  is  most  characteristic  at  its  end,  the 
unison  strings  there  gliding  in  with  the  now  familiar  six  notes  upon  the  full 
tonic  chords  (//)  of  the  wind. 

The  praises  of  the  French  composer  of  the  second  movement  are  not 
a  bit  too  strong.*  The  leading  theme  of  the  allegretto  is  given  to  the  first 
violins,  with  answering  phrases  for  the  basses,  the  wind  accompanying  with 
repeated  semiquavers.  After  his  customary  manner,  the  composer  takes  a 
figure  from  the  theme  and  uses  it  in  development  till  it  suggests  a  tributary 
melody.  Another  subject  presently  appears,  and  completes  the  thematic 
resources  of  the  movement.  The  original  grace  and  beauty  with  which 
these  materials  are  worked  out  have  scarcely  a  parallel,  especially  as  the 
qualities  of  grace  and  beauty  are  associated  with  quiet  humor  —  a  survival, 
perhaps,  from  the  supper-table  —  expressed  in  the  quaint  interjections  and 
imitations  of  wind  and  string,  varied  now  and  then  by  a  brief  fortissimo, 
as  though  by  a  roar  of  laughter.  The  coda  is  every  bit  as  remarkable  as 
any  other  part  of  the  movement.  With  a  waywardness  beyond  explanation, 
Beethoven  stops  his  music  in  full  career,  and  winds  up  with  a  commonplace 
Italian  cadence.  It  is  as  though  a  street  band  had  played  a  Rossinian 
melody  under  his  window,  and  made  the  enraged  musician,  after  scribbling 
a  Rossinian  peroration,  fling  down  his  pen  in  disgust. 

Beethoven's  return,  in  his  penultimate  symphony,  to  the  minuet  of 
Haydn  and  Mozart,  after  having  written  the  scherzi  of  the  symphonies  in  C 
minor  and  A  major,  has  much  exercised  the  minds  of  critics.  Berlioz,  for 
example,  seems  to  be  greatly  disappointed,  and  says,  "Truth  to  tell,  this 
movement  is  somewhat  ordinary :  the  antiquity  of  the  form  seems  to  have 
stifled  the  thought."  But  is  there  any  sufficient  reason  for  treating  the 
master's  action  as  a  mystery  to  be  explained  ?  We  think  not.  The  mi?iuet 
is  one  thing,  the  scherzo  quite  another;  and  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
latter,  though  more  developed  and  more  important,  should  destroy  its 
predecessor.  Aaron's  rod,  which  became  a  serpent  last  of  all,  swallowed 
up  those  of  the  Egyptian  magi ;  but  we  cannot  afford  such  destructiveness 

*  See  Entr'acte,  page  207. 


in  music,  and  it  may  be  that  Beethoven  desired  to  prove  here  that  he  had 
no  intention  to  supersede  the  minuet  when  inventing  the  scherzo. 

If  Beethoven,  in  the  minuet,  sinks  below  himself,  as  some  declare,  in  the 
finale,  allegro  vivace,  F  major,  he  certainly  rises  to  his  proper  level.  Berlioz 
is  pleased  here.  "The  finale,"  he  asserts,  "sparkles  with  animation:  its 
ideas  are  brilliant,  new,  and  luxuriantly  developed."  A  German  writer  has 
said  of  the  entire  work  :  "  The  effect  of  the  symphony  is  entirely  gay  and 
untroubled.  It  awakens  and  sustains  in  the  auditor  a  most  refreshing  feel- 
ing :  no  false  notes  come  to  disturb  his  quietude."  This  is  true,  on  the 
whole  ;  but  there  are  points  in  the  finale  not  without  their  mystery  and  their 
wonder.  We  soon  meet  with  one  of  them,  and  that  in  the  very  midst  of 
the  statement  of  a  first  subject  quite  Haydnesque  in  its  homely,  bucolic 
simplicity.  No  sooner  is  the  theme  completed,  and  before  its  repetition  as 
a  tutti,  than  a  roaring  C-sharp  is  heard,  given  ff  by  all  the  instruments, 
brass  excepted.  This  is  no  mere  casual  whim,  as  will  presently  appear. 
Meanwhile,  brisk  development  takes  place,  passing  into  C  major,  and  then 
to  A-flat  major  by  means  of  an  interrupted  cadence.  This  is  the  key  of 
the  second  subject,  stated  by  the  violins  upon  a  tonic  pedal,  briefly  devel- 
oped, and  followed  by  a  return  of  the  first  theme  according  to  rondo  form. 
Now  the  leading  melody  is  subjected  to  further  and  more  important  treat- 
ment, with  extensive  use  of  contrary  motion.  This  "  working  out  "  makes 
no  use  of  the  second  motive,  which,  being  sedate,  can  hardly  enter  into  the 
rollicking  humor  of  its  companion.  The  lead  up  to  the  point  where  reca- 
pitulation begins  again  introduces  the  roaring  C-sharp,  and  is  a  passage  of 
which  no  one  save  Beethoven  would  have  dreamed.  Repetition  goes 
bravely  on  through  the  first  and  second  subjects  and  their  appendages  till 
we  reach  the  point  where  enters  a  new  passage,  which  gives  to  the  move- 
ment an  element  of  dignity  and  even  impressiveness,  and  leads  to  a  splendid 
climax,  from  the  height  of  which  Beethoven  proceeds  to  repeat  a  portion  of 
his  "working  out,"  by  way  of  introduction  to  the  coda.  The  actual  lead  into 
the  coda  is  the  most  remarkable  part  of  the  symphony.  Berlioz  has  some 
interesting  observations  upon  this  passage.  He  says  :  "  The  third  appear- 
ance of  this  strange  entry  (the  C-sharp)  is  of  a  quite  different  aspect.  The 
orchestra,  after  having  modulated  into  C,  as  before,  strikes  a  real  D-flat, 
followed  by  a  fragment  of  the  theme  in  D-flat,  then  a  real  C-sharp,  to 
which  succeeds  another  snatch  of  the  theme  in  C-sharp  minor;  lastly 
resumes  this  same  C-sharp,  and,  repeating  it  three  times  with  redoubled 
force,  the  entire  theme  enters  into  F-sharp  minor.  The  note  which  had 
first  figured  as  a  minor  sixth  becomes  successively  a  flat  major  tonic,  sharp 
minor  tonic,  and  finally  dominant.  It  is  very  curious."  Of  the  coda,  it  suf- 
fices to  say  that  the  work  is  by  it  brought  to  a  strenuous  and  bustling  close. 

Beethoven's  eighth  symphony  was  played  first  in  Boston  on  Dec.  14, 
1844,  at  an  "Academy"  concert.  Six  performances  have  been  given  by 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, —  the  last,  Feb.  23,  1889, 


Overture,  "  Tannhaeuser."  Wagner. 

"Tannhauser,"  the  third  of  Wagner's  operas  to  meet  with  general  accept- 
ance, is  a  happy  combination  of  the  legendary  and  historical,  the  legend  of 
Tannhauser  being  combined  with  the  story  of  the  battle  of  the  bards  of 
Wartburg.  The  legend,  which  probably  has  its  root  in  the  classic  story 
of  Ulysses,  originally  heathen,  became  transformed  and  beautified  by 
the  infusion  of  Christianity.  It  exists  in  various  forms,  but  in  none  more 
graceful  than  that  attached  to  the  Horselberg  (the  Venus  Grotto)  in 
Thuringia.  According  to  the  Thuringian  tale,  with  which  alone  the 
overture  to  "  Tannhauser "  deals,  Tannhauser,  knight  and  minstrel,  was 
allured  into  the  Venus  Grotto,  and  dwelt  there  for  a  year  with  the  goddess. 
Freeing  himself  from  the  unholy  alliance,  he  makes  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome, 
with  a  view  to  expiate  his  sin,  but  is  told  by  Pope  Urban  that  he  can  no 
more  look  for  forgiveness  than  for  his  staff  growing  young  again  and 
blossoming.  Despairing,  he  returns  to  the  Venus  Grotto,  but  (according  to 
Wagner)  is  saved  from  entering  therein  by  the  arrival  of  a  band  of  pilgrims 
from  Rome,  announcing  the  blossoming  of  Pope  Urban's  staff  and  Tann- 
hauser's  salvation.  In  the  spring  of  1842,  Wagner  returned  from  Paris  to 
Germany,  and  on  his  way  to  Dresden  visited  the  castle  of  Wartburg,  where 
he  first  conceived  the  idea  of  "  Tannhauser."  The  first  performance  of  the 
opera  occurred  at  Dresden,  Oct.  20,  1845. 

Liszt's  efforts  to  worthily  produce  the  work  at  Weimar,  the  great  success 
which  attended  them,  and  Wagner's  grateful  recognition  of  Liszt's  services 
are  matters  of  history.  The  first  Weimar  performance  "took  place  on  a 
Sunday,  and  the  students  of  the  University  of  Jena  were  present  in  full 
force.  Ignoring  royalty,  they  burst  out  into  boisterous  and  continued 
applause ;  but,  as  the  opera  was  long  and  they  had  to  get  back  to  the 
university,  they  left  before  the  end.  As  soon  as  the  students  disappeared, 
a  perfect  storm  of  hisses  burst  forth.  Liszt's  blood  was  up ;  and,  flinging 
down  his  music-book,  he  turned  around,  faced  the  audience  with  defiance, 
and  raising  his  long,  bony  arms,  covered  with  white  gloves,  he  began  to  clap 
with  all  his  might.  The  hisses  were  redoubled,  the  lights  turned  out,  and 
the  audience  dispersed  in  an  uproar.  Several  times  afterwards,  similar 
scenes  occurred.  At  these  '  scenes,'  the  princess  used  to  applaud  raptur- 
ously, while  all  the  rest  of  the  audience  hissed  ;  and  Liszt  and  the  princess 
continued  the  fight  till  Wagner  triumphed." 

The  following  is  Wagner's  own  account  of  the  poetical  purport  of  the 
"  Tannhauser  "  overture  :  — 

"  At  the  commencement,  the  orchestra  represents  the  song  of  pilgrims, 
which,  as  it  approaches,  grows  louder  and  louder,  and  at  length  recedes. 
It  is  twilight.  As  night  comes  on,  magical  phenomena  present  themselves. 
A  roseate-hued  and  fragrant  mist  arises,  wafting  voluptuous  shouts  of  joy  to 
our  ears.  We  are  made  aware  of  the  dizzy  motion  of  a  horribly  wanton 
dance.  These  are  the  seductive  magic  spells  of  the  Venusberg,  which  at 
the  hour  of  night  reveal  themselves  to  those  whose  breasts  are  inflamed 


with  unholy  desire.  Attracted  by  these  enticing  phenomena,  a  tall  and 
manly  figure  approaches :  it  is  Tannhauser,  the  Minnesinger.  Proudly 
exulting,  he  trolls  forth  his  jubilant  love-song,  as  if  to  challenge  the  wanton 
magic  crew  to  turn  their  attention  to  himself.  Wild  shouts  respond  to  his 
call;  the  roseate  cloud  surrounds  him  more  closely;  its  enrapturing  fra- 
grance overwhelms  him  and  intoxicates  his  brain.  Endowed  now  with 
supernatural  power  of  vision,  he  perceives,  in  the  dim  seductive  light 
spread  out  before  him,  an  unspeakably  lovely  female  figure ;  he  hears  a 
voice  which,  with  its  tremulous  sweetness,  sounds  like  the  call  of  Sirens 
promising  to  the  brave  the  fulfilment  of  his  wildest  wishes.  It  is  Venus 
herself  whom  he  sees  before  him.  He  is  drawn  into  the  presence  of  the 
goddess,  and  with  the  highest  rapture  raises  his  song  in  her  praise.  As  if 
in  response  to  his  magic  call,  the  wonder  of  Venusberg  is  revealed  to  him 
in  its  fullest  brightness  :  boisterous  shouts  of  wild  delight  re-echo  on  every 
side;  Bacchantes  rush  hither  and  thither  in  their  drunken  revels,  and, 
dragging  Tannhauser  into  their  giddy  dance,  deliver  him  over  to  the  god- 
dess, who  carries  him  off,  drunken  with  joy,  to  the  unapproachable  depths 
of  her  invisible  kingdom.  The  wild  throng  then  disperses,  and  their  com- 
motion ceases.  A  voluptuous,  plaintive  whirring  alone  now  stirs  the  air, 
and  a  horrible  murmur  pervades  the  spot  where  the  enrapturing  profane 
magic  spell  had  shown  itself,  and  which  now  again  is  overshadowed  by 
darkness.  Day  at  length  begins  to  dawn,  and  the  song  of  the  returning 
pilgrims  is  heard  in  the  distance.  As  their  song  draws  nearer  and  day 
succeeds  to  light,  that  whirring  and  murmuring  in  the  air  which  but  just 
now  sounded  to  us  like  the  horrible  wail  of  the  damned  gives  way  to  more 
joyful  strains,  till  at  last,  when  the  sun  has  risen  in  all  its  splendor,  and  the 
pilgrims'  song  with  mighty  inspiration  proclaims  to  the  world  and  to  all 
that  is  and  lives  salvation  won,  its  surging  sound  swells  into  a  rapturous  tor- 
rent of  sublime  ecstasy.  This  divine  song  represents  to  us  the  shout  of 
joy  at  Tannhauser's  release  from  the  curse  of  the  unholiness  of  the  Venus- 
berg. Thus  all  the  pulses  of  life  palpitate  and  leap  for  joy  in  this  song  of 
deliverance;  and  the  two  divided  elements,  spirit  and  mind,  God  and 
nature,  embrace  each  other  in  the  holy  uniting  kiss  of  Love." 
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Symphony  in  A,  "Italian."  Mendelssohn. 

Allegro  vivace. 
Andante  con  tnoto. 
Con  moto  moderato. 
Saltarello  {presto). 

The  name  of  "  Italian,"  by  which  this  delightful  work  is  known,  is  due 
to  Mendelssohn  himself.  He  composed  it  during  his  stay  in  Italy  in  183 1, 
and  repeatedly  refers  to  it  under  that  title  in  his  charming  letters  home,  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  "  Walpurgis  Night,"  which  in  joke  he  calls  the  "  Sax- 
on symphony,"  and  the  "  Hebrides  "  overture,  which  he  also  wrote  at  the 
same  time,  as  well  as  from  the  "  Scotch  "  symphony,  which  he  planned  and 
made  some  progress  with  during  that  period  of  astonishing  activity.  The 
opening  and  closing  movements  appear  to  have  been  composed  in  Rome 
itself.  At  any  rate,  writing  from  Rome  on  the  2 2d  February,  183 1,  after 
he  had  been  there  four  months,  he  tells  his  sisters  that  the  "  Italian  sym- 
phony is  making  great  progress.  It  will  be  the  gayest  thing  I  have  ever 
done,  especially  the  last  movement.  For  the  adagio,  I  have  not  found  any- 
thing yet  exactly  right,  and  I  think  I  must  put  it  off  for  Naples."  A  week 
later,  he  is  in  the  same  mind ';  and,  lamenting  how  fast  the  time  flies,  and 
very  unnecessarily  upbraiding  himself  for  not  making  the  best  use  of  it,  he 
continues  :  "  If  I  could  do  but  one  of  my  two  symphonies  here  !  but  the  Italian 
one  I  must  and  will  put  off  till  I  have  seen  Naples,  which  must  play  a  part 
in  it."  The  part  which  it  did  play,  then,  is  the  slow  movement.  Of  the 
scherzo,  or  what  stands  for  it,  more  anon.  The  andante,  if  anything,  is 
Mendelssohn's  visit  to  Naples.  It  is  difficult  to  realize  this,  and  to  find  in 
that  grave,  beautiful,  regretful  strain  a  reflection  of  the  streets  and  quays 
of  the  noisiest  and  most  brilliant  city  in  the  world.  It  is  not  like  the 
protest  of  an  earnest  minded  man  against  the  frivolity  and  recklessness  of 
the  "  great  sinful  streets  of  Naples,"  which  raised  so  powerfully  the  indigna- 
tion of  a  poet  of  our  own  days.  It  would  seem  to  have  been  more  appropri- 
ately the  production,  or  rather  the  suggestion,  of  some  solemn  evening  hour 
in  Rome,  in  the  gathering  shades  of  St.  Peter's  or  the  mouldering,  quaint 
grandeur  of  the  Vatican  gardens.  And  we  cling  to  this  idea,  notwithstand- 
ing the  two  letters  just  quoted;  for  it  was  not  till  the  5th  of  April  that  he 
left  Rome,  and  the  Holy  Week  and  Easter  had  come  in  the  interval,  and  he 
had  gone  through  the  wonderful  ceremonials  of  that  time,  and  had  had  the 
lovely  land  journey  —  by  road,  not  by  railway — from  Rome  to  Naples  in 
which  to  collect  his  impressions  and  mature  his  ideas.  This  andante  (often, 
though  entirely  without  warrant,  called  the  Pilgrims'  March)  is  one  of  the 
favorite  orchestral  pieces  in  the  whole  repertoire  of  music,  and  probably 
shares  with  the  allegretto  of  Beethoven's  No.  8  symphony  the  honor  of  hav- 
ing made  more  people  happy  than  any  other  piece. 

The  opening  movement,  allegro  vivace,  seems  to  embody  the  general 
feelings  aroused  by  Mendelssohn's  entrance  into  Italy  and  his  journey  from 
the  Alps  to  Rome,  of  which  such  delightful  records  are  left  in  his  letters. 
It  is  full  of  the  '*  open  air  "  and  "  blue  sky  "  and  the  "season  of  blossoms  " 
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that  he  loved  so  much  and  is  always  talking  about  in  the  letters  of  this 
period.  Never,  perhaps,  was  music  written  more  wonderfully  full  of  the 
fire  of  youth  and  the  animal  spirits  of  a  man  at  once  thoroughly  genial  and 
thoroughly  refined.  There  is  something  irresistible  in  the  gay  elan  with 
which  it  starts  off  at  once  without  an  instant's  hesitation, —  in  this  respect 
like,  and  yet  in  much  else  how  unlike,  Beethoven's  eighth  symphony ! 
How  bright  and  variegated  is  the  color  of  the  opening,  as  the  flutes,  clari- 
nets, and  oboes  come  dancing  in  one  after  the  other,  and  the  staccato  bass 
picks  its  way  about  so  effectively  ! 

The  subject  is  developed  at  considerable  length  before  the  introduction 
or  the  "  second  subject "  proper.  The  latter,  when  it  arrives,  is  given  to 
his  favorite  clarinets,  and  might  well  be  the  very  phrase  which  came  into 
his  head  apropos  of  Goethe's  line,  "  Die  ganze  Luft  ist  warm  und  bliithe- 
voll,"  in  speaking  of  which,  indeed,  he  especially  names  them. 

The  second  part  of  the  movement  (after  the  double  bar)  opens  with 
equal  beauty  and  originality,  with  a  delicious  fugato  passage,  for  the  strings 
only,  on  a  crisp  and  spirited  subject  now  introduced,  and  ending  in  the  re- 
appearance of  the  opening  theme.  The  subject  of  this  fugato  is  re-em- 
ployed more  than  once  in  the  coda  which  terminates  the  movement.  An- 
other melody  which  appears  only  in  the  second  part  is  a  joyous  strain 
commenced  by  the  second  violins  and  continued  by  the  flute,  with  a  de- 
licious accompaniment  of  staccato  triplets  in  the  fiddles  and  detached- 
pizzicato  notes  in  the  bass.  Mendelssohn  must  always  have  his  'cello  solo. 
It  is  found  in  his  very  first  symphony,  written  when  he  was  barely  twelve 
years  old ;  and  here  it  comes  in  with  excellent  effect  on  the  return  of  the 
second  subject,  with  a  charming  triplet  accompaniment  above  it  in  the  flutes 
and  clarinets  alternately.  Of  the  innumerable  beautiful  and  masterly  de- 
tails which  crowd  his  first  movement  (such  as  the  long-holding  A  in  the 
oboes  during  the  modulation  from  F-sharp  minor  into  D  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  reprise  of  the  chief  subject,  the  B  and  G  in  the  first  violins  ac- 
companying the  second  subject  on  its  first  appearance),  one  might  write 
for  a  week.  But  the  music  itself  is  better  than  any  commentary.  Let  that 
be  marked,  learned,  and  inwardly  digested,  and  the  object  of  these  remarks 
will  be  more  than  gained. 

Such  is  this  most  gay  and  joyous  movement.  And  yet,  as  if  to  show 
that  no  great  poet  is  without  a  touch  of  melancholy,  even  in  his  brightest 
moods,  and  as  if  to  remind  us  that  we  are  not  to  be  "  merry  when  we  hear 
sweet  music,"  Mendelssohn  has  introduced  a  delicious  color  of  sadness  in 
a  beautiful  phrase  just  at  the  end  of  the  first  part  of  the  movement,  with 
the  answer  in  the  violins  which  follows  it  and  leads  into  the  return  of  the 
first  part.  The  phrase  reappears  at  the  close  of  the  entire  movement,  but 
more  fully  accompanied,  and  without  the  same  regretful  tone  as  before. 

The  second  movement  is  the  well-known  andante  con  7noto  already 
spoken  of, —  often  unwarrantably  called  the  Pilgrims'  March, —  which,  for 
originality,  beauty,  and  depth  of  sentiment,  stands,  if  not  without  a  rival, 
certainly  without  a  compeer.     It  is  in  D  minor,  and  begins  with  a  loud  call 
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to  prayer  or  meditation,  like  the  cry  of  the  muezzin  from  the  minaret.  The 
rest  of  this  movement  is  too  well  known  to  need  mention  :  only  we  cannot 
refrain  from  noting  the  delicious  part  taken  by  the  two  flutes,  interweaving 
their  sweet  voices  with  delicious  independence  of  each  other  and  their 
fellows  in  the  band ;  the  fine  change  where  the  clarinets  come  in  A  major? 
—  not  altogether  unmindful  of  a  similar  change  in  the  allegretto  in  Bee- 
thoven's No.  7  symphony ;  and  the  beautiful  idea  where  the  strings  and  the 
wind  answer  one  another  energetically  above  the  delicate  staccato  bass 
figure,  like  "  deep  calling  unto  deep." 

With  regard  to  the  third  movement,  con  moto  moderate,  which  occupies 
the  place  of  the  usual  minuet  or  scherzo,  there  is  a  tradition  (said  to  origi- 
nate with  Mendelssohn's  brother-in-law,  Hensel,  but  still  of  uncertain 
authority)  that  it  was  transferred  to  its  present  place  from  some  earlier 
composition.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  twelve  un- 
published juvenile  symphonies ;  and  in  the  first  rough  draft  of  this  sym- 
phony there  is  no  sign  of  its  having  been  interpolated,  as  the  writer  can 
vouch  from  actual  inspection.  In  style,  this  lovely  movement  is  no  doubt 
earlier  than  the  rest  of  the  work.  The  opening  subject  has  a  Mozartish 
turn ;  indeed,  it  may  be  found  almost  note  for  note  in  Mozart,  and  there  is 
a  fine  Mozart  flavor  in  the  four  bars  of  coda  at  the  end  of  the  first  section. 
But  these  resemblances  only  last  long  enough  to  please  us  by  the  associa- 
tion, and  the  rest  of  the  subjects  and  the  whole  of  the  treatment  are  as  in- 
dividual Mendelssohn  as  anything  in  the  wljole  range  of  his  works.  So 
also  is  the  trio,  which  was  certainly  never  anticipated  by  Mozart,  and  is  as 
beautiful  and  as  fresh  as  music  can  be. 

The  finale  was  doubtless  inspired  by  the  Carnival  of  Rome,  in  the  fun 
of  which  Mendelssohn  joined  as  heartily  as  any  born  Italian,  and  of  which 
he  has  left  an  excellent  description  (though  not  so  vivid  as  this  finale)  in 
his  letters.  It  is  entitled  "  Saltarello  "  in  the  printed  score,  thus  giving  the 
author's  direct  corroboration  to  the  connection  of  his  work  with  Italy.  The 
Saltarello  differs  from  the  Tarantella  in  having  a  leaping  step,  to  accom- 
modate which  the  phrase  contains  a  crotchet  in  place  of  the  even  quavers 
of  the  other.  This  will  be  seen  at  once  from  the  theme  of  the  present 
Saltarello  (where  the  crotchet  is,  however,  represented  by  a  quaver  and  a 
rest).  There  are  three  distinct  themes  in  this  movement, —  two  Saltarellos, 
and  a  third  subject  of  busy  whirling  motion,  and  different  rhythm  from  the 
others, —  in  fact,  a  Tarantella.  This  last  works  up  the  tumult  in  an  aston- 
ishing way,  till  the  mad  dancers  seem  almost  visible,  and  a  most  Oriental 
effect  is  added  by  the  steady  iteration  of  the  drum  *  while  first  the  clari- 
nets, and  then  the  oboes  and  the  flutes,  take  up  a  new  little  subject  with  a 
melancholy  pathos  in  it,  like  prophets  standing  in  the  background,  pointing 
the  moral  of  the  revelry.  As  the  close  approaches,  the  dancers  drop  off, 
the  lights  go  out,  and  the  lament  makes  its  way  more  obviously  to  the  ear. 

A  passage  relating  to  the  symphony,  from  one  of  his  published  letters, 
is  full  of  interest,  as  showing  the  characteristically  earnest,  modest  way  in 
which  Mendelssohn  regarded  his  work.     "Berlin,  April  6,  1833.     My  work 
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about  which  I  had  so  recently  so  many  misgivings,  is  finished ;  and  now 
that  I  look  it  over  I  find,  contrary  to  my  expectations,  that  it  satisfies  me. 
I  believe  it  has  become  a  good  piece ;  and,  be  that  as  it  may,  I  feel  that  it 
shows  progress,  and  that  is  the  main  point.  So  long  as  I  feel  this,  I  know 
that  I  can  enjoy  life  and  be  happy ;  but  the  bitterest  moments  I  can  im- 
agine or  even  endure  were  those  of  last  autumn,  when  I  was  in  difficulty 
about  it.  Would  that  this  mood  of  happy  satisfaction  could  be  collected 
and  preserved  ;  but  that  is  the  worst  of  it !  I  know  for  certain  that,  when 
the  evil  day  comes  again,  I  shall  have  forgotten  it  all ;  and  against  it  I 
know  no  safeguard,  nor  can  you  tell  me  of  any." 

Among  all  Mendelssohn's  works  there  is  not  one  more  characteristic 
than  this  symphony  of  that  cheerful,  sunshiny,  happy  disposition  which  was 
almost  more  remarkable  than  his  genius.  Well  might  he  call  it  the  gayest 
thing  he  had  written.  It  is  not  only  that  there  is  not  a  dull  bar  in  the 
work  :  there  is  a  force  of  freshness  and  life,  and  of  youth,  innocent  without 
being  weak,  to  which,  perhaps,  no  parallel  can  be  found,  except  it  be  his 
own  G  minor  concerto,  which  indeed  was  the  offspring  of  the  same  happy 
time  of  his  life.  The  IB-flat  symphony  of  Beethoven  in  some  respects  re- 
sembles it ;  but  the  absolute  youth,  the  extraordinary  spring,  the  action  for 
the  mere  sake  of  it,  and  because  it  can't  be  helped,  is  wanting  even  there. 
What  a  quality  to  possess  !  and  how  fortunate  for  him,  and  for  us  for  whom 
he  wrote,  that  Mendelssohn's  circumstances  were  such  as  to  put  him  above 
the  reach  of  those  sordid  anxieties  and  cares  which  were  such  a  clog  on 
Mozart,  Schubert,  and  Beethoven,  and  to  enable  him  to  indulge  the  hopes 
and  aspirations  of  youth  to  the  full  extent  to  which  his  pure  mind  and 
loving  spirit  prompted  !     (Reduction  of  an  analysis  by  G.  Grove.) 


Concerto  for  Pianoforte  and  Orchestra,  No.  2,  in  A  major.  Liszt. 

Adagio  sostenuto  assai. —  A  major,  3-4. 

Z'  istesso  tempo. —  D  minor.  m 

Allegro  agitato  assai. —  B-fiat  minor,  6-8. 

Allegro  moderato. —  E  major  and  D-jlat  major,  C. 

Allegro  deciso. —  D-jlat  major  ;  i.e.,  C-sharp  major. 

Marziale. —  A  7najor,  4-4. 

Stretto. —  A  major,  C. 

This  concerto,  in  A  major,  is  a  product  of  Liszt's  best  period.  In  it, 
the  composer  deliberately  breaks  away  from  the  established  concerto  form, 
even  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  his  first  concerto.  Whatever  might  be  said 
by  followers  of  the  more  conservative  school,  this  composition  will  always 
remain  a  masterpiece,  and  an  interesting  type  of  Liszt's  individuality  as  a 
musical  genius,  and  of  that  school  of  pianoforte  music  of  which  he  was  the 
creator.  It  also  affords  a  thorough  insight  into  his  rare  and  brilliant  skill 
as  a  master  of  orchestral  resources. 

Its  themes  are  fine  and  poetical  in  character  on  the  one  hand,  and  im- 
pressively rhythmical  and  dignified  on  the  other.  These  are  developed 
with  logical  clearness  and  with  refined  spirituality  of  sentiment,  and,  though 
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treated  in  free  form,  in  which  thematical  development  becomes  of  primary 
importance,  are  linked  together  with  masterly  power  into  a  homogeneous 
whole  of  the  profoundest  interest  and  without  a  trace  of  conventionality. 
The  concerto  progresses  uninterruptedly.  The  tempi  change  frequently, 
but  the  original  themes  constantly  reappear  under  different  aspects  and 
ever  in  some  new  shape, —  now  peaceful,  now  heroic,  now  with  passionate 
fire,  now  with  soulful  tenderness,  and  intermingled  with  that  brilliant  and 
graceful  fioritura  and  cadenza  work  which  so  distinctly  and  characteristi- 
cally mark  the  compositions  of  Liszt. —  Carl  Baermann. 


Suite,  "Peer  Gynt,"  Op.  46.  Grieg. 

Daybreak. 
The  Death  of  Aase. 
Anitrd's  Dance. 
The  Hall  of  the  Mountain  King. 

Grieg,  like  Chopin,  Dvorak,  and  Tschaikowsky,  gets  his  inspiration  from 
national  sources.  It  came,  however,  with  his  maturity;  for,  though  born 
in  Norway,  his  early  studies  were  conducted  for  the  most  part  in  Germany, 
and  gave  no  distinct  premonition  of  their  future  trend.  Ole  Bull  may  be 
said  to  have  discovered  Grieg ;  for  it  was  he  who,  on  hearing  the  boy  of 
fifteen  play  the  pianoforte,  insisted  that  he  be  sent  at  once  to  Leipzig, 
where  he  remained  four  years.  After  Leipzig,  Grieg  visited  Copenhagen, 
then  the  literary  and  aesthetic  centre  of  Scandinavia.  Here,  in  1863,  when 
he  was  twenty  years  old,  began  his  first  serious  acquaintance  with  the  folk- 
songs of  his  people,  from  whose  tender  melancholy  he  has  not  since  been 
parted.  The  influence  and  companionship  of  Richard  Norkraak,  a  com- 
poser of  great  promise,  who  died  young,  must  not  be  overlooked  in  tracing 
the  development  of  Grieg's  individuality.  What  came  of  their  friendship 
Grieg  has  himself  told :  "  The  scales  suddenly  fell  from  my  eyes  when  first 
I  learned  through  him  to  understand  Norwegian  folk-melodies  and  my 
own  nature.  We  united  ourselves  against  the  mingled  Gade-Mendelssohn 
weakly-effeminate  Scandinavianism,  and  struck  out  with  enthusiasm  into  the 
new  pathway  which  the  Northern  school  is  at  present  pursuing."  Nor- 
kraak's  songs,  Kjerulf's  romances,  Ole  Bull's  "Visit  to  the  Sater,"  and  after- 
wards Bjornson's  poems  and  the  dramas  of  Henrik  Ibsen  have  had  an 
ineffaceable  influence  on  Grieg's  music. 

The  dramatic  poem  of  "  Peer  Gynt"  was  written  by  Ibsen  in  1867, —  a 
midway  period  in  the  career  of  one  who  is  now  occupying  a  share  of  the 
cultivated  world's  attention.  This  synopsis  of  the  poem,  or  allegory,  is  pre- 
sented :  "  The  character  of  Peer  Gynt  is  taken  from  one  of  the  Norwegian 
folk-legends.  He  is  a  Norwegian  Faust,  whose  superabundance  of  imagi- 
nation will  bring  him  to  destruction  if  he  is  not  saved  by  a  woman.  Peer 
Gynt  is  a  peasant  lad,  whose  parents  were  once  well-to-do  people ;  but  the 
father  is  now  dead,  and  the  mother  and  son  are  living  in  great  poverty. 
The  lad  is  full  of  great  ideas,  and  has  many  wonderful  plan?  for  the  future. 
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These  he  confides  to  his  mother,  who,  notwithstanding  his  wild  ways  and 
fantastic  ideas,  believes  in  him.  His  youthful  arrogance  knows  no  bounds. 
He  goes  to  a  wedding  and  carries  off  the  bride  to  the  mountains,  where  he 
afterwards  deserts  her.  During  the  night,  he  wanders  about,  and  meets 
with  some  frolicsome  dairy-maids.  He  harbors  at  last  in  the  hall  of  the 
King  of  the  Dovre  Mountains,  where  he  falls  in  love  with  the  king's 
daughter,  but  is  finally  turned  out  of  doors.  He  returns  home,  where  he 
finds,  his  mother,  Aase,  on  her  death-bed.  After  her  death,  he  sails  for 
foreign  climes,  and  lands,  after  the  lapse  of  many  years,  a  rich  man,  on  the 
coast  of  Morocco.  In  one  of  the  Arabian  deserts,  he  meets  Anitra,  the 
daughter  of  a  Bedouin  chief.  She  only  succeeds  in  captivating  him  tem- 
porarily, and  leaves  him.  Peer  Gynt  dreams  about  Solvejg,  the  love  of  his 
youth,  who  faithfully  has  been  waiting  for  him,  and  to  whose  arms  he  at 
last  returns,  old  and  gray." 

The  suite  played  to-day  is  a  reduction  of  the  voluminous  music  Grieg 
composed  for  the  production  of  the  drama  on  the  stage.  The  first  move- 
ment, Daybreak,  allegretto  pastorale,  is  scored  for  small  orchestra.  The 
second,  andante  doloroso,  consisting  of  four  measured  periods  for  muted 
strings,  is  a  funeral  march.  The  third,  tempo  di  mazurka,  is  written  for 
divided  strings  and  triangle.  The  fourth,  alia  marcia  e  molto  marcato,  a 
somewhat  grotesque  march,  is  scored  for  full  modern  orchestra,  and  pict- 
ures the  imps  tormenting  Peer  Gynt. 

Grieg  is  now  living  in  Bergen,  Norway.  Of  late,  in  company  with  his 
wife,  who  is  a  singer,  he  has  made  a  number  of  professional  tours,  appear- 
ing both  as  pianist  and  conductor.  Last  season  he  was  the  honored  guest 
of  the  London  Philharmonic  Society.  Only  a  few  weeks  ago,  we  hear  of 
him  in  Paris,  where  at  the  Chatelet  Concerts  M.  Colonne  arranged  a  pro- 
garmme  consisting'  chiefly  of  his  compositions. 

Overture,      "  Sakuntala."  Goldmark.  | 

Appreciation  of  the  story  of  Sakuntala  was  the  means  of  furthering  the 
study  of  Sanskrit  in  Europe.  The  tale,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in 
Hindu  mythology,  as  told  in  the  Mahabarata  is  as  follows  :  "  Sakuntala 
was  the  daughter  of  the  Saint  ViswTamitra  and  the  Apsaras,  or  water- 
nymph,  Menaka.  Abandoned  by  her  parents,  she  was  adopted  by  the 
Saint  Kanwa,  who  brought  her  up  in  his  hermitage  as  his  daughter.  Once 
upon  a  time  King  Dushyanta  went  a  hunting  in  the  forest,  and,  accidentally 
coming  to  the  hermitage  of  Kanwa,  saw  Sakuntala,  and  fell  in  love  with 
her.  He  persuaded  her  to  marry  him  according  to  the  rite  of  the  Gan- 
dharva  marriage,  and  promised  her  that  the  son  she  would  bear  him  should 
be  the  heir  to  his  throne,  and  that  he  would  take  her  home  as  his  queen 
to  his  royal  city.  Kanwa,  who  had  been  absent  while  this  event  happened, 
returned  to  the  hermitage,  and  through  his  divine  knowledge  knew  the 
whole  secret,  though  it  had  not  been  confessed  to  him  by  Sakuntala.  She 
in  due  time  was  delivered  of  a  son,  and  remained  at  the  hermitage  until 
the  boy  was  six  years  old;  but,  as  Dushyanta,  unmindful  of  his  promise 
did  not  send  any  messenger  for  her,  Kanwa  directed  her  to  proceed  with 
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her  boy  to  the  residence  of  Dushyanta.  This  she  did ;  but,  when  she 
arrived  there,  she  was  repudiated  by  the  king.  Nor  did  her  speech,  how- 
ever touching  and  eloquent,  move  his  heart,  until  at  last  a  heavenly  voice 
assured  him  that  Sakuntala  had  spoken  the  truth,  and  that  he  saw  before 
him  his  lawful  son.  Thereupon  Dushyanta  recognized  Sakuntala  as  his 
queen  and  her  son  as  his  heir.  The  latter  was  named  Bharata,  and  became 
the  founder  of  the  glorious  race  of  the  Bharatas." 

About  six-and-twenty  years  ago,  a  Saxon  count,  whose  sensibility  would 
be  shocked  were  he  ever  to  read  his  name  in  print,  appealed  to  Rubinstein 
on  behalf  of  a  young  Jew,  needy,  but  highly  gifted,  and  earning  a  scanty 
living  by  copying  music.  The  result  was  that,  through  the  generosity  of 
the  composer,  the  struggling  genius  was  enabled  to  develop  his  powers, 
and  finally  to  produce  two  lyrical  works  which  never  failed  to  draw  large 
audiences  in  more  than  one  German  town,  especially  those  of  Saxony. 
The  young  man's  name  was  Carl  Goldmark, —  thus  wrote  an  enthusiastic 
Dresdener.  Goldmark  is  a  Hungarian,  born  in  1832,  whose  musical  edu- 
cation was  gained  at  the  Vienna  Conservatory.  He  began  by  studying  the 
violin,  but  soon  developed  a  taste  for  composition ;  and  it  is  Goldmark 
the  composer,  who  is  known  in  two  hemispheres. 

Goldmark  cannot  be  called  a  prolific  composer ;  for,  although,  besides 
his  larger  works,  he  has  written  chamber  music,  overtures,  and  most  de- 
lightfully for  voices,  the  sum  numerically  of  it  all  is  not  great.  More  than 
a  half-score  of  years  passed  after  "  The  Queen  of  Sheba  "  was  composed 
before  "  Merlin  "  was  brought  out,  while  the  "  Rustic  Wedding  "  symphony 
had  been  enjoyed  many  years  in  many  countries  before  Dresden  (in  Decem- 
ber, 1887)  heard  the  one  in  E-flat.  A  Viennese  critic  once  wrote  :  "Gold- 
mark's  style  is  about  intermediate  between  that  of  Meyerbeer  and  that  of 
Wagner  in  the  '  Tannhauser '  period.  From  Meyerbeer  and  Wagner, 
Goldmark  gets  the  passionateness  of  his  song,  his  pompous  effects,  his 
orchestral  gorgeousness,  and  at  the  same  time  a  certain  excess  in  these 

things." 

The  "Sakuntala"  overture  —  more  properly  "symphonic  poem"  — 
made  Goldmark  famous.  It  begins  with  a  slow  introduction,  andante  lento,  suc- 
ceeded by  a  quicker  movement,  in  which  the  violoncellos  and  clarinets  have 
a  subject  moderato  assai.  This  theme  the  composer  makes  much  use  of  as 
the  work  progresses.  Leading  out  of  its  first  statement  is  another  theme, 
begun  in  the  violins  and  oboes,  and  afterwards  taken  up  by  the  flutes,  etc., 
and  accompanied  by  the  figure  of  the  one  preceding.  The  introduction  of 
the  second  principal  subject,  in  A  minor,  given  out  by  the  brass,  brings  a 
new  mood,  which  gradually  envelops  the  full  orchestra.  The  "  working- 
out  "  section,  in  the  key  of  E  major,  is  built  upon  the  melodious  subject 
(oboe  and  English  horn)  which  served  as  pendant  to  the  first  theme.  A 
prominent  harp  part  is  here  introduced.  Extended  treatment  marks  this 
section,  in  which  the  second  principal  subject  of  the  work  appears  in  a 
new  tempo,  quasi  allegro,  fully  orchestrated.  The  period  ends  with  an  espres- 
sivo  dolente  episode  of  a  sentimental  character.  Recapitulation  follows,  in 
which  familiar  matter  receives  varied  treatment.  The  lead  into  the  coda 
is  accomplished  by  an  expressive  passage.  The  coda  is  long  and  gor- 
geously instrumented. 

GEO.  H.  ELLIS,  Printer,  141  Franklin  Street,  BOSTON. 
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PROGRAMME. 


Weber  Overture  "  Euryanthe " 

Boieldieu SeneschaPs  Aria,  from  "  Jean  de  Paris " 

Mr.   FISCHER. 

Schubert     -      -      -      -      -      -      Entr'acte,  music  from t£  Rosamunde " 

Songs  with  Piano. 

Schubert -      a. — "The  Wanderer" 

Graben-Hofmann b. — Schdnste  Engel 

Mr.  FISCHER. 
Mendelssohn        - Symphony  in  A  (Italian) 

Allegro  vivace. 
Andante  con  moto. 
Con   moto  moderate 
Saltarello. 


Soloist,    Mr.    EMIL    FISCHER. 

The  Piano  used  is  a  Steinway. 


Overture,  "Euryanthe."  Weber. 

The  great  success  of  "  Der  Freischiitz,"  in  182 1,  turned  the  attention 
of  leading  opera  managers  to  Weber,  who  agreed,  with  Dominico  Barbaja, 
to  write  a  second  opera.  Barbaja,  it  may  be  said,  operated  extensively  in 
Southern  Europe,  but  particularly  at  the  Karntherthor  Theatre,  Vienna. 
After  much  trouble,  Weber  accepted  a  libretto  at  the  hands  of  Wilhelmine 
von  Chezy,  a  bluestocking  from  Dresden  (whom  Hanslick  once  called 
witty.)  This  eccentric  person  laid  before  him  a  sketch  made  from  a 
German  translation  of  an  old  French  romance,  "  Histoire  de  Gerard  de 
Ne'vers,  et  de  la  belle  et  vertueuse  Euryanthe,  sa  mie."  The  opera  failed, 
chiefly  because  of  the  utterly  meaningless  libretto  of  the  Von  Chezy,  of  whom 
it  is  related  that,  on  the  night  of  the  first  performance  of  "  Euryanthe,'' 
Oct.  25,  1823,  in  the  Karntherthor  Theatre,  Vienna,  coming  in  rather  late, 
when  the  aisles  were  filled,  she  tried  to  find  her  way  to  the  front  over  the 
crowd,  exclaiming :  "  Make  room,  make  room  for  me,  I  say !  I  tell  you  I 
.am  the  poetess  !  the  poetess  !  " 

The  opera  was  mostly  written  in  the  summer  of  1822,  in  Hosterwitz, 
where  Weber  and  his  wife  and  infant  son  were  staying.  During  that  sum- 
mer, Sir  Julius  Benedict  was  Weber's  pupil ;  and  he  writes  thus  of  the 
work  in  hand  :  "  Watching  the  progress  of  his  '  Euryanthe  '  from  the  first 
note  to  its  completion,  I  had  the  best  opportunity  of  observing  his  system 
of  composing.  Many  a  time  might  he  be  seen  early  in  the  morning,  some 
closely-written  pages  in  his  hand,  which  he  stood  still  to  read,  and  then 
wandered  on  through  forest  and  glen  muttering  to  himself.  He  was  learn- 
ing by  heart  the  words  of  'Euryanthe,'  which  he  studied  until  he  made 
them  a  portion  of  himself, —  his  own  creation,  as  it  were.  His  genius 
would  sometimes  lie  dormant  during  his  frequent  repetition  of  the  words, 
and  then  the  idea  of  a  whole  musical  piece  would  flash  upon  his  mind,  like 
the  bursting  of  light  into  darkness.  It  would  then  remain  there  uneffaced, 
gradually  assuming  a  perfect  shape ;  and  not  till  this  process  was  attained 
would  he  put  it  down  on  paper.  His  first  transcriptions  were  usually 
penned  on  the  return  from  his  solitary  walks.  He  then  noted  down  the 
voices  fully,  and  only  marked  here  and  there  the  harmonies  or  the  places 
where  particular  instruments  were  to  be  introduced.  Sometimes,  he  indicated 
by  signs,  known  only  to  himself,  his  most  characteristic  orchestral  effects  • 
then  he  would  play  to  his  wife  or  to  me,  from  these  incomplete  sketches, 
the  most  striking  pieces  of  the  opera,  invariably  in  the  form  they  afterwards 
maintained.  The  whole  was  so  thoroughly  developed  in  his  brain  that  his 
instrumentation  was  little  more  than  the  labor  of  a  copyist  \  and  the  notes 


flowed  to  his  pen  with  the  marks  of  all  the  shading  of  expression,  as  if 
copper-plated  on  the  paper.  .  .  .  The  scoring  of  the  opera  of  '  Euryanthe  ' 
from  his  sketches  occupied  only  sixty  days." 

"  The  overture  is  rich  in  its  effects,  chivalric,  repressive,  and  passionate 
by  turns.  It  includes  several  of  the  important  musical  and  dramatic  feat- 
ures of  the  opera.  The  leading  phrase,  embodying  Adolar's  trust  in  '  God 
and  his  Euryanthe,'  conjures  up  at  once  the  splendor  of  a  Provencal  court, 
with  its  knights,  its  troubadours,  and  fair  ladies.  The  second  subject  is 
taken  from  Adolar's  scena,  '  O  Seligkeit,  dich  fass  ich  kaum,'  and  forms 
a  delightful  contrast  with  the  preceding,  after  which  an  unexpected  and 
novel  modulation  leads  to  a  mysterious  movement  which  embodies  the 
ghostly  apparition  of  Adolar's  ancestors.  The  characters  of  Adolar's  rival, 
Lysiart,  and  of  Euryanthe's  false  friend,  Eglantine,  are  portrayed  by  their 
respective  musical  figures,  which,  alternating  with  snatches  of  the  first 
subject,  describe  well  the  struggle  of  truth  and  loyalty  against  fraud  and 
treason.  At  last,  the  clouds  are  dispersed,  and  the  return  to  the  begin- 
ning and  to  Adolar's  motive,  '  O  Seligkeit,'  in  the  original  key,  now  a  jubi- 
lant, triumphal  song  of  victory,  and  almost  overwhelming  by  its  enthusiasm 
and  fire,  completes  this  highly  poetic  conception." 


Aria,  from  "  Jean  de  Paris."  Boieldieu, 

"Jean  de  Paris"  is  one  of  the  two  works  for  the  stage  upon  which  Boiel- 
dieu's  claim  to  immortality  will  mainly  rest ;  the  other  is  "  La  Dame 
Blanche."  There  were  great  gaps  in  the  artistic  garment  worn  by  this  com- 
poser. Many  vaudevilles  and  operas  preceded  the  composition  of  "  Jean 
de  Paris,"  which  was  not  written  until  Boieldieu's  thirty-seventh  year,  after 
he  had  won  a  name  in  and  out  of  France ;  yet  he  was  eight  years  in  Russia 
in  comparative  exile,  while  a  period  of  nearly  fourteen  years  marks  the  in- 
activity which  preceded  '  La  Dame  Blanche.'  Francis  Hueffer  styles 
Boieldieu  the  greatest  master  of  the  French  school  of  comic  opera.  With 
Auber,  Boieldieu  shares  verve  of  dramatic  utterance,  with  Adam,  piquancy 
of  rhythmical  structure,  while  he  avoids  almost  entirely  that  bane  of  modern 
music,  the  dance  rhythm,  which  in  the  other  two  composers  marks  the  be- 
ginning of  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  school." 

"Jean  de  Paris  "was  revived  at  the  Vienna  opera  in  1879,  on  which 
occasion  Edward  Hanslick  wrote:  "The  tones  which  'La  Dame  Blanche' 
struck  at  a  later  period,  with  such  charming  volume  and  richness,  are 
already  very  decidedly  audible  in  '  Jean  de  Paris ' ;  but  all  the  forms  in  the 
latter  are  more  restricted;  the  invention  and  combinations  are  much  more 
simple ;  the  expression  is  more  superficial,  and  the  effects  are  more  timid. 
'  Jean  de  Paris  '  was  written  by  the  librettist  with  an  eye  to  joyous,  gallant, 
conversational  music  alone ;  where  the  composer  might  desire  the  expres- 
sion of  feeling,  the  librettist  offers  only  descriptions  of  external  objects  or 
witty  discussions." 
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The  aria  of  the  Seneschal  in  "Jean  de  Paris,"  sung  to-day,  has  been  pop- 
ular with  the  bassos  of  three  generations.  Stockhausen  sang  it  often,  and 
at  the  Vienna  performance  mentioned  by  Dr.  Hanslick,  Herr  Scaria  was 
assigned  the  part  of  the  Seneschal.  The  aria  is  a  neat  mixture  of  declama- 
tion, recitative,  sentiment,  and  florid  passages.  It  is  beautifully  placed  for 
low  bass  voice,  though  it  invites  no  phenomenal  display  of  range.  It  is 
scored  for  the  usual  string  band,  flute,  oboe,  two  clarinets,  bassoon,  two 
horns,  and  trombones ;  excepting  one  very  retiring  arpeggio  for  trombones, 
the  brasses  are  used  only  to  fill  in  the  harmony.  The  instrumentation  is 
simply  made,  very  clear  and  direct.  The  violins  lead  off  with  a  figure  which 
may  be  called  the  motif  of  the  aria,  appearing  both  in  the  opening  moderato 
con  moto  movement  and  in  the  andante,  with  which  it  alternates.  When  the 
moderato  movement  is  repeated,  the  wood-wind,  which  before  has  been 
sparingly  used,  has  a  few  bars  of  the  motif  in  unison  with  the  violins.  A 
pretty  new  subject  for  the  violins  is  then  introduced,  which  is  followed  to 
the  beginning  of  an  allegro  (of  about  a  dozen  bars),  which  in  turn  is  suc- 
ceeded by  a  choppy  and  brisk  phi  mosso,  and  the  tune  is  done. 


Second  Entr'Acte,  from  "  fiosamunde."  Schubert 

That  absurd  creation,  the  libretto  to  the  music-play  of  "  Rosamunde," 
by  Helmina  von  Chezy,  prodigious  literary  barnacle  to  whose  libretto  of 
"  Euryanthe  "  the  failure  of  Weber's  opera  was  due,  is  an  idealization  of  a 
Spanish  drama.  Rosamunde,  princess  of  Cyprus,  is  brought  up  by  her 
father  as  a  shepherdess.  On  her  eighteenth  birthday,  her  true  rank  is  re- 
vealed to  her,  and  also  to  the  people  of  Cyprus  (who  had  believed  her 
dead).  Cyprus,  meanwhile,  had  been  ruled  by  Fulgentius,  who  pooh-poohs 
the  story  of  Rosamunde.  The  princess  has  a  whilom  lover,  a  prince,  who, 
biding  his  time,  accepts  service  with  Fulgentius.  Fulgentius  sees  Rosa- 
munde, and  falls  in  love  with  her.  His  passion  not  being  reciprocated,  he 
plots  to  despatch  her  by  means  of  a  poisoned  letter.  Of  course,  the  prince 
is  the  bearer  of  the  letter,  which  Rosamunde  avoids.  Fulgentius,  suspi- 
cious, finds  the  lovers  together,  when  a  messenger  interrupts  with  a  letter 
for  the  prince.  Fulgentius  demands  to  see  this,  and  the  prince  hands  him 
the  poisoned  letter. 

The  music  of  the  play  was  written  in  Vienna,  in  1823  (in  five  days), 
where  it  was  brought  out  at  the  popular  An  dem  Wien  theatre.  It  had  only 
two  performances.  The  original  manuscript  was  put  away,  and  forgotten 
for  forty-four  years,  or  until  Sir  George  Grove  and  Mr.  Arthur  Sullivan 
found  it,  in  1867.  The  finding  of  this  manuscript  made  possible  a  revival 
of  the  complete  "  Rosamunde  "  music,  though,  through  Mr.  Grove's  efforts, 
dating  back  to  1856,  portions  which  were  either  in  type  or  manuscript  had 
been  brought  out  in  London.  The  music  which  Grove  found,  and  which 
was  originally  played  in  1823,  consists  of  an  overture  in  D,  since  published 
as  "Alfonso  and  Estrella,"  Op.  69, —  three  entr'actes,  two  numbers  of  bal- 


let  music,  a  little  piece  for  clarinets,  horns,  and  bassoons,  called  a  "  Shep- 
herd Melody "  (of  bewitching  beauty),  a  romance  for  soprano  solo,  and 
three  choruses. 

A  sketch  of  the  entr'acte  (II.)  played  to-day  has  been  compiled  :  Entr'acte, 
andantino.  This  delicious  movement  is  in  the  form  of  an  air,  with  two 
alternative  movements  or  "  trios."  It  is  altogether  different  in  character 
from  that  which  has  preceded  it  in  the  piece.  The  trombones,  trum- 
pets, and  drums  are  removed  from  the  score ;  and  there  is  not  a  bar  but 
breathes  tranquillity.  The  air  —  the  same  on  which  Schubert  has  founded  a 
Beautiful  set  of  variations  (in  A)  in  his  quartette  in  A  minor  —  is  in  B-flat 
major,  and  opens  with  the  strings  alone.  The  first  trio  is  in  G  minor,  and 
the  second  in  B-flat  minor.  They  are  both  very  plaintive  little  compo- 
sitons,  rich  (especially  the  first  of  the  two)  in  delicious  conversations  of  the 
flute,  oboe,  and  clarinet ;  and  the  return  from  the  anxious  melancholy  of 
each  to  the  serene  calm  of  the  original  air  is  most  gratifying.  The  second 
trio  also  appears  among  Schubert's  songs,  in  B  minor,  under  the  title,  "  Der 
Leidende." 


Song,  "  The  Wanderer."  Schubert. 

I  come  from  regions  high  and  free, 
To  humid  vales  and  moaning  sea ; 
I  wander  on  in  calm  despair, 
My  constant  sighs  demanding  Where  ? 
Always,  Where  ? 

And  here  the  sun  appears  so  cold. 
All  faded  flow'rs  of  life  grown  old. 
Their  speech  I  cannot  understand, 
A  stranger  still  in  every  land. 
Where  art  thou,  home  so  long  desir'd, 
Belov'd  and  sought,  but  ne'er  acquired  ? 

The  land,  the  land  in  hope  so  green, 
In  which  my  roses'  bloom  is  seen  ; 
Which  friends  unchanging  wander  o'er, 
And  where  my  dead  ones  live  once  more ; 
The  land  whose  language  is  my  own, — 
Dear  land,  where  art  thou  ? 

I  wander  on  in  calm  despair, 

My  constant  sighs  demanding  Where  ? 

Always,  Where? 

I  hear  a  spirit  voice  resound,  • 

"  There,  where  thou  art  not,  there  joy  is  found." 


The  Brightest  Angel,  "Der  Schonste  Engel."  Graben-Hofi'mann. 

I  saw  thee  midst  the  flowers, 

But  thou  wert  far  more  fair 
Than  sunlit  rosy  bowers, 

Or  lilies  paling  there. 

'ftfidst  stars  most  brightly  shining,  t 

Thou  art  the  purest  light ; 
Poem  of  God's  divining, 

With  loveliness  bedight. 

To  Heaven,  when  thou  hast  wended 

From  Earth's  imperfect  sphere, 
Thou'lt  be  with  angels  blended, 

The  brightest  Angel  there. 


Symphony  in  A,  •"  Italian."  Mendelssohn. 

Allegro  vivace. 
Andante  con  moto. 
Con  moto  moderate 
Saltarello  {presto). 

The  name  of  "  Italian,"  by  which  this  delightful  work  is  known,  is  due 
to  Mendelssohn  himself.  He  composed  it  during  his  stay  in  Italy  in  183 1, 
and  repeatedly  refers  to  it  under  that  title  in  his  charming  letters  home, 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  "  Walpurgis  Night,"  which  in  joke  he  calls  the 
"  Saxon  symphony,"  and  the  "  Hebrides  "  overture,  which  he  also  wrote  at 
the  same  time,  as  well  as  from  the  "  Scotch  "  symphony,  which  he  planned 
and  made  some  progress  with  during  that  period  of  astonishing  activity. 
The  opening  and  closing  movements  appear  to  have  been  composed  in 
Rome  itself.  At  any  rate,  writing  from  Rome  on  the  22d  February,  183 1, 
after  he  had  been  there  four  months,  he  tells  his  sisters  that  the  "  Italian 
symphony  is  making  great  progress.  It  will  be  the  gayest  thing  I  have 
ever  done,  especially  the  last  movement.  For  the  adagio,  I  have  not  found 
anything  yet  exactly  right,  and  I  think  I  must  put  it  off  for  Naples."  A 
week  later,  he  is  in  the  same  mind ;  and,  lamenting  how  fast  the  time 
flies,  and  very  unnecessarily  upbraiding  himself  for  not  making  the  best  use 
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of  it,  he  continues :  "  If  I  could  do  but  one  of  my  two  symphonies  here  ! 
but  the  Italian  one  I  must  and  will  put  off  till  I  have  seen  Naples,  which 
must  play  a  part  in  it."  The  part  which  it  did  play,  then,  is  the  slow 
movement.  Of  the  scherzo,  or  what  stands  for  it,  more  anon.  The  andante, 
if  anything,  is  Mendelssohn's  visit  to  Naples.  It  is  difficult  to  realize  this, 
and  to  find  in  that  grave,  beautiful,  regretful  strain  a  reflection  of  the 
streets  and  quays  of  the  noisiest  and  most  brilliant  city  in  the  world.  It  is 
not  like  the  protest  of  an  earnest-minded  man  against  the  frivolity  and 
recklessness  of  the  "  great  sinful  streets  of  Naples,"  which  raised  so  power- 
fully th%  indignation  of  a  poet  of  our  own  days.  It  would  seem  to  have 
been  more  appropriately  the  production,  or  rather  the  suggestion,  of  some 
solemn  evening  hour  in  Rome,  in  the  gathering  shades  of  St.  Peter's  or  the 
mouldering,  quaint  grandeur  of  the  Vatican  gardens.  And  we  cling  to  this 
idea,  notwithstanding  the  two  letters  just  quoted ;  for  it  was  not  till  the 
5th  of  April  that  he  left  Rome,  and  the  Holy  Week  and  Easter  had  come 
in  the  interval,  and  he  had  gone  through  the  wonderful  ceremonials  of  that 
time,  and  had  had  the  lovely  land  journey  —  by  road,  not  by  railway  — 
from  Rome  to  Naples  in  which  to  collect  his  impressions  and  mature  his 
ideas.  This  andante  (often,  though  entirely  without  warrant,  called  the 
Pilgrims'  March)  is  one  of  the  most  favorite  orchestral  pieces  in  the  whole 
repertoire  of  music,  and  probably  shares  with  the  allegretto  of  Beethoven's 
No.  8  symphony  the  honor  of  having  made  more  people  happy  than  any 
other  piece. 

The  opening  movement,  allegro  vivace,  seems  to  embody  the  general 
feelings  aroused  by  Mendelssohn's  entrance  into  Italy  and  his  journey  from 
the  Alps  to  Rome,  of  which  such  delightful  records  are  left  in  his  letters. 
It  is  full  of  the  "  open  air  "  and  "  blue  sky  "  and  the  "  season  of  blossoms  " 
that  he  loved  so  much  and  is  always  talking  about  in  the  letters  of  this 
period.  Never,  perhaps,  was  music  written  more  wonderfully  full  of  the 
fire  of  youth  and  the  animal  spirits  of  a  man  at  once  thoroughly  genial  and 
thoroughly  refined.  There  is  something  irresistible  in  the  gay  elan  with 
which  it  starts  off  at  once  without  an  instant's  hesitation, —  in  this  respect 
like,  and  yet  in  much  else  how  unlike,  Beethoven's  eighth  symphony ! 
How  bright  and  variegated  is  the  color  of  the  opening,  as  the  flutes,  clari- 
nets, and  oboes  come  dancing  in  one  after  the  other,  and  the  staccato  bass 
picks  its  way  about  so  effectively ! 

The  subject  is  developed  at  considerable  length  before  the  introduction 
of  the  "  second  subject "  proper.  The  latter,  when  it  arrives,  is  given  to 
his  favorite  clarinets,  and  might  well  be  the  very  phrase  which  came  into 
his  head  a  propos  to  Goethe's  line,  "  Die  ganze  Luft  ist  Warm  und  Blii- 
thevoll,"  in  speaking  of  which,  indeed,  he  especially  names  them. 

The  second  part  of  the  movement  (after  the  double  bar)  opens  with 
equal  beauty  and  originality,  with  a  delicious  fugato  passage,  for  the  strings 
only,  on  a  crisp  and  spirited  subject  now  introduced,  and  ending  in  the  re- 
appearance of  the  opening  theme.  The  subject  of  this  fugato  is  re-em- 
ployed  more    than    once    in    the   coda   which    terminates    the    movement. 


Another  melody  which  appears  only  in  the  second  part  is  a  joyous  strain 
commenced  by  the  second  violins  and  continued  by  the  flute,  with  a  de- 
licious accompaniment  of  staccato  triplets  in  the  fiddles  and  detached 
pizzicato  notes  in  the  bass.  Mendelssohn  must  always  have  his  'cello  solo. 
It  is  found  in  his  very  first  symphony,  written  when  he  was  barely  twelve 
years  old ;  and  here  it  comes  in  with  excellent  effect  on  the  return  of  the 
second  subject,  with  a  charming  triplet  accompaniment  above  it  in  the  flutes 
and  clarinets  alternately.  Of  the  innumerable  beautiful  and  masterly  de- 
tails which  crowd  his  first  movement  (such  as  the  long-holding  A  in  the 
oboes  during  the  modulation  from  F-sharp  minor  into  D  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  reprise  of  the  chief  subject,  the  B  and  G  in  the  first  violins  ac- 
companying the  second  subject  on  its  first  appearance),  one  might  write 
for  a  week.  But  the  music  itself  is  better  than  any  commentary.  Let  that 
be  marked,  learned,  and  inwardly  digested,  and  the  object  of  these  remarks 
will  be  more  than  gained. 

Such  is  this  most  gay  and  joyous  movement.  And  yet,  as  if  to  show 
that  no  great  poet  is  without  a  touch  of  melancholy,  even  in  his  brightest 
moods,  and  as  if  to  remind  us  that  we  are  not  to  be  "  merry  when  we  hear 
sweet  music,"  Mendelssohn  has  introduced  a  delicious  color  of  sadness  in 
a  beautiful  phrase  just  at  the  end  of  the  first  part  of  the  movement,  with 
the  answer  in  the  violins  which  follows  it  and  leads  into  the  return  of  the 
first  part.  The  phrase  reappears  at  the  close  of  the  entire  movement,  but 
more  fully  accompanied,  and  without  the  same  regretful  tone  as  before. 

The  second  movement  is  the  well-known  andante  con  moto  already 
spoken  of, —  often  unwarrantably  called  the  Pilgrims'  March, —  widely,  for 
originality,  beauty,  and  depth  of  sentiment,  stands,  if  not  without  a  rival, 
certainly  without  a  compeer.  It  is  in  D  minor,  and  begins  with  a  loud  call 
to  prayer  or  meditation,  like  the  cry  of  the  muezzin  from  the  minaret.  The 
rest  of  this  movement  is  too  well  known  to  need  mention :  only  we  cannot 
refrain  from  noting  the  delicious  part  taken  by  the  two  flutes,  interweaving 
their  sweet  voices  with  delicious  independence  of  each  other  and  their 
fellows  in  the  band ;  the  fine  change  where  the  clarinets  come  in  A  major, 
—  not  altogether  unmindful  of  a  similar  change  in  the  allegretto  in  Bee- 
thoven's No.  7  symphony ;  and  the  beautiful  idea  where  the  strings  and  the 
wind  answer  one  another  energetically  above  the  delicate  staccato  bass 
figure,  like  "  deep  calling  unto  deep." 

With  regard  to  the  third  movement,  con  moto  moderate,  which  occupies 
the  place  of  the  usual  minuet  or  scherzo,  there  is  a  tradition  (said  to  origi- 
nate with  Mendelssohn's  brother-in-law  Hensel,  but  still  of  uncertain 
authority)  that  it  was  transferred  to  its  present  place  from  some  earlier 
composition.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  found  in  either  of  the  twelve  un- 
published juvenile  symphonies,  and  in  the  first  rough  draft  of  this  sym- 
phony there  is  no  sign  of  its  having  been  interpolated,  as  the  writer  can 
vouch  from  actual  inspection.  In  style,  this  lovely  movement  is  no  doubt 
earlier  than  the  rest  of  the  work.     The  opening  subject  has  a  Mozartish 
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turn ;  indeed,  it  may  be  found  almost  note  for  note  in  Mozart,  and  there  is 
a  fine  Mozart  flavor  in  the  four  bars  of  coda  at  the  end  of  the  first  section. 
But  these  resemblances  only  last  long  enough  to  please  us  by  the  associa- 
tion, and  the  rest  of  the  subjects  and  the  whole  of  the  treatment  are  as  in- 
dividual Mendelssohn  as  anything  in  the  whole  range  of  his  works.  So 
also  is  the  trio,  which  was  certainly  never  anticipated  by  Mozart,  and  is  as 
beautiful  and  as  fresh  as  music  can  be. 

The  finale  was  doubtless  inspired  by  the  Carnival  of  Rome,  in  the  fun 
of  which  Mendelssohn  joined  as  heartily  as  any  born  Italian,  and  of  which 
he  has  left  an  excellent  description  (though  not  so  vivid  as  this  finale)  in 
his  letters.  It  is  entitled  "  Saltarello  "  in  the  printed  score,  thus  giving  the 
author's  direct  corroboration  to  the  connection  of  his  work  with  Italy.  The 
Saltarello  differs  from  the  Tarantella  in  having  a  leaping  step,  to  accom- 
modate which  the  phrase  contains  a  crotchet  in  place  of  the  even  quavers 
of  the  other.  This  will  be  seen  at  once  from  the  theme  of  the  present 
Saltarello  (where  the  crotchet  is  however  represented  by  a  quaver  and  a 
rest).  There  are  three  distinct  themes  in  this  movement, —  two  Saltarellos, 
and  a  third  subject  of  busy  whirling  motion,  and  different  rhythm  from  the 
others, —  in  fact,  a  Tarantella.  This  last  works  up  the  tumult  in  an  aston- 
ishing way,  till  the  mad  dancers  seem  almost  visible,  and  a  most  Oriental 
effect  is  added  by  the  steady  iteration  of  the  drum ;  while  first  the  clari- 
nets, and  then  the  oboes  and  flutes,  take  up  a  new  little  subject  with  a 
melancholy  pathos  in  it,  like  prophets  standing  in  the  background,  point- 
ing the  moral  of  the  revelry.  As  the  close  approaches,  the  dancers  drop 
off,  fthe  lights  go  out,  and  the  lament  makes  its  way  more  obviously  to 
the  ear. 

A  passage  relating  to  the  symphony,  from  one  of  his  published  letters, 
is  full  of  interest,  as  showing  the  characteristically  earnest,  modest  way  in 
which  Mendelssohn  regarded  his  work.  "  Berlin,  April  6,  1833.  My  work, 
about  which  I  had  so  recently  so  many  misgivings,  is  finished;  and  now 
that  I  look  it  over,  I  find,  contrary  to  my  expectations,  that  it  satisfies  me. 
I  believe  it  has  become  a  good  piece ;  and,  be  that  as  it  may,  I  feel  that 
it  shows  progress,  and  that  is  the  main  point.  So  long  as  I  feel  this,  I 
know  that  I  can  enjoy  life  and  be  happy ;  but  the  bitterest  moments  I  can 
imagine  or  ever  endured  were  those  of  last  autumn,  when  I  was  in  difficulty 
about  it.  Would  that  this  mood  of  happy  satisfaction  could  be  collected 
and  preserved, —  but  that  is  the  worst  of  it !  I  know  for  certain  that,  when 
the  evil  day  comes  again,  I  shall  have  forgotten  it  all ;  and  against  it  I 
know  no  safeguard,  nor  can  you  tell  me  of  any." 

Among  all  Mendelssohn's  works  there  is  not  one  more  characteristic 
than  this  symphony  of  that  cheerful,  sunshiny,  happy  disposition  which 
was  almost  more  remarkable  than  his  genius.  Well  might  he  call  it  the 
gayest  thing  he  had  written.  It  is  not  only  that  there  is  not  a  dull  bar 
in  the  work  :  there  is  a  force  of  freshness  and  life,  and  of  youth,  innocent 
without  being  weak,  to  which,  perhaps,  no  parallel  can  be  found,  except  it 
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be  his  own  G  minor  concerto,  which  indeed  was  the  offspring  of  the  same 
happy  time  of  his  life.  The  B-flat  symphony  of  Beethoven  in  some  respects 
resembles  it,  but  the  absolute  youth,  the  extraordinary  spring,  the  action 
for  the  mere  sake  of  it,  ancl  because  it  can't  be  helped,  is  wanting  even 
there.  What  a  quality  to  possess  !  and  how  fortunate  for  him,  and  for  us 
for  whom  he  wrote,  that  Mendelssohn's  circumstances  were  such  as  to  put 
him  above  the  reach  of  those  sordid  anxieties  and  cares  which  were  such 
a  clog  on  Mozart,  Schubert,  and  Beethoven,  and  to  enable  him  to  indulge 
the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  youth  to  the  full  extent  to  which  his  pure 
mind  and  loving  spirit  prompted  !  (Reduction  of  an  analysis  by  G.  Grove.) 
The  "  Italian  "  symphony  appears  on  a  programme  of  the  Musical  Fund 
Society,  bearing  date  of  Jan.  19,  1850.  This  probably  was  its  first  per- 
formance in  Boston.  It  has  been  heard  twice  at  Boston  Symphony  Con- 
certs :  Oct,  25,  1884,  Oct.  16,  1886  (Mr.  Gericke.)     , 
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OF   THE 


SECOND  CONCERT 

Wednesday  Evening,  November  20th, 

AT    EIGHT 


WITH    HISTORICAL   AND    ANALYTICAL    NOTES    PREPARED    BY 

G.    H.    WILSON. 


C.  A.   ELLIS,   Manager. 

F.  R.  COMEE,  Ass'T  Manager. 


SECOND   CONCERT. 

Wednesday    Evening,    November  20th,   at  8.00. 

PROGRAMME. 

Mendelssohn  -  Overture, "  Fingal's  Cave" 

Meyerbeer    -  Aria,  "  Le  Prophete " 

Miss    MEISLINGER. 

Glinka  ________  Komarinskaja 

A  Fantasie  for  Orchestra  on  two  Russian   Folk  Songs: 

Bridal  Song. 
Dance. 

Soli  for  Violoncello. 
Air  '(Melody  from  Suite  in  D  for  Orchestra)  -------       Bach 

Traumerei  (Revery)       ----------        Schumann 

Papilion  (Butterfly)       -----------    Popper 

Mr.  ANTON   HEKKING. 

Songs  with  Piano. 

Jensen  ___________      "Spring  Night" 

Lassen  __.-_____  "  Voglein,  wohin  so  schnell" 

Godard         --_______-_    •' Florian's  Song" 

Miss  MEISLINGER. 

Beethoven     -  -  -     Symphony  No.  5,  in  C  minor 

Allegro  con   brio. 
Andante  con  moto. 
Allegro  (Scherzo). 
Allegro  (Finale). 

Soloists,  Miss    LOUISE   MEISLINGER, 

Mr.  ANTON    HEKKING. 

The   Piano  used   is  a  Steinway. 

The  Third  Concert  will  be  given  Wednesday  evening,  January  I,  1890.    Soloist, 
Miss  Adele  Aus  der  Ohe.    Tickets  now  on  sale  at  M.  Steinert  &  Sons. 


Overture,  "Fingal's  Cave."  Mendelssohn. 

Mendelssohn's  irresolution  as  to  the  title  of  this  overture  is  quite  re- 
markable. He  speaks  of  it  when  it  was  still  unwritten  as  "The  Hebrides," 
and  so  the  second  MS.  is  superscribed.  The  first  score  is  entitled  "  The 
Lonely  Island."  The  work  was  originally  played  as  "The  Isles  of  Fingal"; 
and  this  is  the  name  retained  to  the  present  day  by  the  English,  to  whose 
London  Philharmonic  Society  it  is  dedicated.  Again,  the  printed  parts 
of  the  first  version  bear  the  original  title  of  "  The  Hebrides  " ;  but  upon 
the  published  score  (the  revised  work)  is  imprinted  "  Fingal's  Cave,"  the 
title  commonly  used  in  this  country.  Mendelssohn  had  a  charming  time 
in  London  in  1829,  when  he  was  twenty  years  old.  At  the  close  of  the 
social  season,  he  and  his  friend  Klingemann  made  a  six  weeks'  tour  in 
the  Scotch  Highlands.  The  "  Scotch  "  symphony  and  the  overture  played 
to-day  represent  what  Mendelssohn  brought  back  with  him. 

The  wonders  of  Fingal's  Cave  made  a  marked  impression  upon  Men- 
delssohn ;  but  let  another  tell  the  story.  Writing  of  Mendelssohn's  visit 
to  Paris  in  1831-32,  Ferdinand  Hiller  says:  "Mendelssohn  had  brought 
with  him  the  draught-score  of  '  The  Hebrides  '  overture.  He  told  me  that 
not  only  was  its  general  form  and  color  suggested  to  him  by  the  sight  of 
Fingal's  Cave,  but  that  the  first  few  bars,  containing  the  principal  subject, 
had  actually  occurred  to  him  on  the  spot.  The  same  evening,  he  and  his 
friend  Klingemann  paid  a  visit  to  a  Scotch  family.  There  was  a  piano  in 
the  drawing-room ;  but,  the  day  being  Sunday,  music  was  utterly  out  of  the 
question,  and  Mendelssohn  had  to  employ  all  his  diplomacy  to  get  the 
instrument  opened  for  a  single  minute,  so  that  he  and  Klingemann  might 
hear  the  theme  which  forms  the  germ  of  that  original  and  masterly  over- 
ture, which,  however,  was  not  completed  till  some  years  later,  at  Diissel- 
dorf."  Moscheles  says  the  overture  was  completed  in  Rome,  Dec.  16, 
1830;  and  Moscheles  is  upheld  by  other  authorities.  One  writer  relates 
that  the  two  friends  sat  up  until  midnight  in  the  home  of  rigorous  Sabbath 
rule  before  Mendelssohn  could  get  at  the  pianoforte  to  play  the  theme  he 
had  so  romantically  conceived. 

Mendelssohn  was  particularly  jealous  of  any  appearance  of  scholarship 


in  the  first  draught  of  the  overture,  and  writes  from  Paris  in  1832  of  proba- 
bly remodelling  the  entire  second  part,  in  order  to  eliminate  its  contrapun- 
tal character.  "  His  humorous  words,"  Mr.  Joseph  Bennett  remarks, 
"  speak  of  the  want  of  sea-savor  in  the  music,  and  show  an  exquisite  sense 
of  the  relationship  of  means  to  ends  in  his  perceptions  of  the  unfitness 
of  scholarly  forms  to  express  an  imaginative  view  of  nature  in  its  wildest 
aspect."  The  work  was  recomposed  (as  has  been  pointed  out  in  this 
article),  the  second  version  bearing  the  date  of  June  20,  1832.  The  differ- 
ences between' the  two  versions  are  most  important.  Those  enterprising 
people  in  charge  of  the  Crystal  Palace  Concerts,  London,  had  played  the 
earliest  version  of  the  "  Fingal's  Cave  "  overture  on  Oct.  14,  187 1,  probably 
the  only  performance  it  has  had. 

The  lines  of  analysis  of  the  overture  which  follow  were  written  for  the 
Philharmonic  Society  (London)  :  — 

"The  first  and  chief  subject  consists  of  one  repeated  bar;  and  the 
phrase  is  given  successively  a  third  and  another  third  higher,  with  such 
distribution  of  the  instruments  as  evades  the  infraction  of  the  law  against 
successive  fifths,  but  yet  produces  the  characteristic  effect  of  this  progres- 
sion. The  second  subject  is  notable  for  the  beautiful  cantabile,  for  the  rich 
combination  of  instruments  that  sing  this,  and  for  the  waving  motion  of  the 
violins  that  at  a  great  distance  accompany  it.  The  digression  into  the  key 
of  G  is  also  a  point  for  remark,  as  peculiarly  coloring  the  whole  melody. 
An  episode  (clarinets  and  bassoons)  is  a  salient  feature,  and  is  of  conspicu- 
ous importance  in  the  working  of  the  second  part.  The  fiery  passage  that 
brings  back  the  chief  subject  in  its  original  key  is  one  of  prodigious 
power ;  and  this  is  an  incident  that  was  greatly  amplified  in  the  rewriting  of 
the  work.  The  term  ' animato''  indicates  an  acceleration  at  the  close  of  the 
second  subject  when  it  recurs ;  and  here  begins  the  impetuous  coda,  which 
mainly  belongs  to  the  second  version,  and  is  as  typical  of  the  author  and 
as  beautiful  as  any  portion  of  the  overture.  In  the  final  bars,  the  two  sub- 
jects are  combined, —  a  device  that  has  no  air  of  pedantry,  but  fancifully 
suggests  the  blending  of  forms  in  the  mist  which  often  veils  the  desolate 
region  that  prompted  the  artist's  thoughts.  It  is  encouraging  in  the  high- 
est sense  to  the  genuine  art  student  that  this  truly  imaginative  creation 
embodies  the  purest  principles  of  plan  and  construction,  which  is  the  more 
notable  as  it  presents  some  novelties,  or  at  least  departures  from  conven- 
tionalism in  the  appliances  of  these  very  principles." 


The  last  performance  of  the  overture  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra was  on  Nov.  17,  1888  (Mr.  Gericke). 

Koniarinskaja,  Fantaisie  for  Orchestra  on  two  Russian  Folk  SoDgs.  Glinka. 

Bridal  Song. 
Dance. 

Michael  Ivanovitch  Glinka  is  the  earliest  Russian  composer  of  note, 
and,  with  Rubinstein  and  Tschaikowsky,  is  the  most  eminent  that  country 
has  yet  produced.  He  was  born  in  1803,  and  lived  until  1857.  Intensely 
patriotic  in  his  sympathies,  reared  in  court  circles,  his  works,  notably  two 
operas,  "Life  for  the  Tsar"  and  "Russian  and  Ludmilla,"  are  held  to  be 
of  national  importance  by  his  countrymen.  In  early  youth,  he  enjoyed 
the  advantage  of  lessons  in  pianoforte-playing  from  John  Field.  He 
visited  Italy,  and  made  a  study  of  Italian  singing  and  of  Italian  composi- 
tion, afterward  going  to  Berlin  to  study  harmony  and  counterpoint. 
Thence  he  returned  to  Russia,  and  became  court  conductor  and  director 
of  the  opera  and  choral  performances  at  the  imperial  churches.  From 
1840  to  1850,  he  wandered  throughout  Europe,  returning  to  Berlin,  where 
he  died.  Besides  his  operas,  Glinka  wrote  many  transcriptions,  romances, 
and  songs.  His  music  was  first  played  in  Boston  by  the  Theodore  Thomas 
Orchestra. 

Considering  his  claims  as  a  creative  artist,  M.  Fouque  compares  and 
contrasts  the  Russian  composer  with  his  contemporary,  Richard  Wagner : 
"  On  certain  sides  of  his  talent,  he  [Glinka]  came  near  the  great  German 
reformer.  It  is  a  curious  thing  that,  at  the  moment  when  the  author  of 
'Tannhauser,'  dreaming  at  once  to  continue  Gluck  and  provoke  a  Germanic 
art-resurrection,  made  his  first  revolutionary  essay,  Glinka,  shaking  off  the 
yoke  of  Italian  tradition,  sought  to  create  a  national  music  in  the  North, 
at  the  same  time  that  he  renewed  the  forms  and  conditions  of  lyric  art. 
Wagner,  with  the  tenacious  will  which  was  half  his  genius,  made  into  a 
system  that  which  Glinka  practised  only  in  special  cases.  For  the  Russian 
musician,  as  for  the  German  master,  dramatic  music  was  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  sense  of  the  words.  That  exact  fitness,  that  striving  after 
an  expression  rigorously  true,  was  it  not  the  object  before  all  pursued  by 
the  author  of  '  Life  for  the  Tsar'  ?  He  who  was  trained  in  observance  of 
form,  do  we  not  see  him,  when  the  dramatic. situation  demands,  renounce 
all  idea  of  symmetrical  order,  to  follow  the  movement  of  the  scene,  and 
invent  that  variety  of  art,  so  dear  to  the  poet  of  the  '  Nibelungen,'  —  me- 
lodic recitative.  We  have  no  idea  of  seeking  to  establish  between  Wagner 
and  Glinka  a  close  and  absolute  parallel.  Not  only  was  the  sum  of  their 
genius  far  from  being  equal,  but  the  two  natures  and  the  two  temperaments 
were  dissimilar.     They  were  two  distinct  individualities,  two  countenances, 


wherein  it  would  be  childish  and  useless  to  seek  a  family  resemblance. 
We  have,  however,  summarily  indicated  more  than  one  common  feature. 
Is  this  pure  chance  ?  Is  it  not  rather  that  Italian  domination  over  musical 
Europe  had  reached  its  end, —  that  the  hour  of  national  revindication  had 
sounded?  The  fact  is  clear,  indubitable:  from  1836  to  1842,  a  Russian 
composer  proclaimed  at  St.  Petersburg  the  need  to  found  a  new  kind  of 
music,  and  produced  two  operas,  in  which  the  character  and  aspi  rations  of 
the  great  Northern  nation  found  eloquent  and  faithful  expression." 

The  interesting  composition  played  to-day  is  a  popular  example  of 
Glinka's  picturesque  individuality.  One  previous  performance  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is  recorded  on  May  21,  1886,  at  a  "  Popular" 
concert. 

Symphony  No.  5,  in  C  niinor.  Beethoven. 

Allegro  con  brio. 
Andante  con  ?noto. 
Allegro  {Scherzo). 
Allegro  {Finale). 

The  following  is  a  translation  of  an  analysis  of  the  symphony  in  C 
minor  by  Berlioz  :  — 

"  This  symphony,  without  doubt  the  most  famous  of  the  nine,  is  also,  in 
my  opinion,  the  first  in  which  Beethoven  gave  free  rein  to  his  stupendous 
imagination,  and  rejected  all  foreign  aid  or  support  whatever.  His  first, 
second,  and  fourth  symphonies  are  constructed  on  the  old  known  forms, 
more  or  less  extended,  and  infused  with  the  brilliant  and  passionate  inspi- 
ration of  his  vigorous  youth.  In  the  third, —  the  Eroica, —  the  limits  are 
no  doubt  enlarged,  and  the  ideas  are  gigantic ;  but  it  is  impossible  not  to 
recognize  throughout  it  the  influence  of  the  great  poet  whom  Beethoven 
had  long  worshipped.  Beethoven  read  his  Homer  diligently,  in  the  true 
spirit  of  the  Horatian  adage, —  Nocturna  versata  manu,  versate  diurna  ;  and, 
in  the  magnificent  musical  epic  of  which  we  are  speaking,  whether  it  were 
inspired  by  Napoleon  or  not,  the  recollections  of  the  Iliad  are  as  obvious 
as  they  are  splendid.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  symphony  in  C  minor 
appears  to  me  to  be  the  direct  and  unmixed  product  of  the  genius  of  its 
author,  the  development  of  his  most  individual  mind.  His  secret  sorrows, 
his  fits  of  rage  or  depression,  his  visions  by  night,  and  his  dreams  of  enthu- 
siasm by  day  form  the  subject  of  the  work ;  while  the  forms  of  both  mel- 
ody and  harmony,  rhythm  and  instrumentation,  are  as  essentially  new  and 
original  as  they  are  powerful  and  noble." 

"The  first  movement  is  devoted  to  the  representation  of  the  disorder 
and  confusion  of  a  great  mind  in  despair, —  not  that  concentrated,  calm 
despair  which  appears  outwardly  resigned,  nor  the  stunned,  dumb  distress 
of  Romeo  when  he  hears  of  the  death  of  Juliet,  but  rather  the  tremendous 


fury  of  Othello,  when  Iago  communicates  to  him  the  venomous  calumnies 
which  convince  him  of  Desdemona's  guilt.  One  instant  it  is  a  delirious 
rage  venting  itself  in  frantic  cries ;  the  next  it  is  absolute  exhaustion,  in 
which  the  mind  is  filled  with  self-pity  and  able  to  utter  mere  groans  of  re- 
gret. Those  convulsive  gasps  of  the  orchestra,  those  chords  tossed  back- 
wards and  forwards  between  the  wind  and  the  strings,  each  time  feebler 
than  before,  like  the  difficult  breathing  of  a  dying  man  ;  the  sudden,  vio- 
lent outburst  in  which  the  orchestra  revives,  as  if  animated  with  the  fury  of 
the  thunderbolt ;  the  momentary  hesitation  of  the  trembling  mass  before  it 
falls  headlong  in  two  fiery  unisons,  more  like  streams  of  lava  than  of  sound, 
—  surely  a  style  so  impassioned  as  this  is  beyond  and  above  anything  ever 
before  produced  in  instrumental  music. 

"  The  anda7ite  has  some  characteristics  in  common  with  the  slow  move- 
ments of  the  seventh  and  fourth  symphonies.  It  shares  the  melancholy 
dignity  of  the  one  and  the  touching  grace  of  the  other.  The  subject  is 
given  out  by  the  tenors  and  'cellos  in  unison,  with  a  simple  accompani- 
ment, pizzicato,  in  the  double  basses.  This  is  followed  by  a  phrase  of  the 
flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  and  bassoons,  with  its  echo  in  the  violins,  which 
returns  no  less  than  four  times  during  the  movement,  and  each  time  exactly 
as  before,  key  and  all,  whatever  changes  may  have  been  made  in  the  prin- 
cipal subject.  This  persistence  in  a  phrase  at  once  so  simple  and  so  pro- 
foundly melancholy  produces  by  degrees  an  impression  on  the  hearers 
which  it  is  impossible  to  describe,  and  which  is  certainly  more  vivid  than 
any  impression  of  the  kind  that  I  ever  remember.  Beethoven  has  left  a 
precious  record  of  pathos  in  the  fourth  and  last  appearance  of  the  melody, 
where,  by  a  slight  alteration  of  the  notes,  a  trifling  extension  of  the  phrase, 
and  a  management  of  the  nuance  all  his  own,  he  has  produced  one  of  the 
most  touching  effects  to  be  found  anywhere. 

"  The  scherzo  is  an  extraordinary  composition  :  the  very  opening,  though 
containing  nothing  terrible  in  itself,  produces  the  same  inexplicable  emo- 
tion that  is  caused  by  the  gaze  of  a  magnetizer.  A  sombre,  mysterious 
light  pervades  it.  The  play  of  the  instruments  has  something  sinister 
about  it,  and  seems  to  spring  from  the  state  of  mind  which  conceived  the 
scene  on  the  Blocksberg  in  '  Faust.'  A  few  bars  only  are  forte.  Piano 
and  pianissimo  predominate  throughout.  The  middle  of  the  movement 
(the  trio)  is  founded  on  a  rapid  passage  for  the  double  basses,  fortissimo, 
which  shakes  the  orchestra  to  its  foundation,  and  irresistibly  recalls  the 
gambols  of  an  elephant.  But  the  gamesome  beast  retires  by  degrees,  and 
the  noise  of  his  antics  is  gradually  lost.  The  theme  of  the  scherzo  reap- 
pears,— pizzicato, —  the  sound  diminishing  at  the  same  time,  till  nothing  is 
heard  but  the  crisp  chords  of  the  violins  and  the  droll  effect  of  the  upper 
A-flat  in  the  bassoons  rubbing  against  the  G,  the  fundamental  note  of  the 
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dominant  minor  ninth.  At  length,  the  violins  subside  on  to  the  chord  of 
A-flat,  which  they  hold  pianissimo.  The  drums  alone  have  the  rhythm 
of  the  subject,  which  they  reiterate  with  all  possible  lightness ;  while  the 
rest  of  the  orchestra  maintains  its  stagnation.  The  drums  sound  C,  C 
minor  being  the  key  of  the  movement ;  but  the  chord  of  A-flat,  so  long 
held  by  the  strings,  forces  another  tonality  on  the  ear,  and  we  are  thus 
kept  in  doubt,  between  the  two.  But  the  drums  increase  in  force,  still 
obstinately  keeping  up  both  note  and  rhythm.  The  violins  have,  by 
degrees,  also  fallen  in  the  rhythm,  and  at  length  arrive  at  the  chord  of  the 
seventh  on  the  dominant  (G),  the  drums  still  adhering  to  their  C.  At 
this  point,  the  whole  orchestra,  including  the  three  trombones,  hitherto 
silent,  bursts  like  a  thunder-clap  into  C  major,  and  into  the  triumphal 
march  which  forms  the  commencement  of  the  finale.  The  effect  of  this 
contrivance  is  obvious  enough  to  the  ear,  though  it  may  be  difficult  to 
explain  to  the  reader. 

"  With  reference  to  this  transition,  it  is  sometimes  said  that  Beethoven 
has,  after  all,  only  made  use  of  the  common  expedient  of  following  a  soft 
passage  in  the  minor  by  a  burst  in  the  major;  that  the  theme  of  the  finale 
is  not  original ;  and  that  the  interest  of  the  movement  diminishes  instead 
of  increasing  as  it  goes  on.  To  which  I  answer  that  it  is  no  reflection  on 
the  genius  of  the  composer  that  the  means  he  employs  are  already  in  use. 
Plenty  of  other  composers  have  used  the  same  expedients;  but  nothing 
they  have  done  can  be  compared  for  a  moment  to  this  tremendous  paean  of 
victory  in  which  the  soul  of  Beethoven,  for  the  moment  freed  from  its 
mortal  drawbacks  and  sufferings,  seems  to  mount  to  heaven  in  a  chariot 
of  fire.  The  first  four  bars  of  the  subject  may  not  be  strikingly  original ; 
but  the  forms  of  the  triumphal  fa?ifare  are  but  limited,  and  it  is  probably 
not  possible  to  find  new  ones  without  forfeiting  the  simple,  grandiose, 
pompous  character  which  is  native  to  that  kind  of  phrase.  But  Beethoven 
evidently  did  not  intend  to  continue  the  fanfare  style  after  the  first  few 
bars ;  and,  in  the  rest  of  the  movement, —  even  as  early  as  the  conclusion 
of  the  first  subject, —  he  quickly  passes  to  the  lofty  and  original  style 
which  never  forsakes  him.  And,  as  to  the  interest  not  increasing  as  it  goes 
on,  the  transition  from  the  scherzo  to  the  finale  is  probably  the  greatest 
effort  of  which  music,  in  its  present  state  of  means,  is  capable,  so  that  it 
would  be  simply  impossible  to  have  surpassed  it." 

The  C  minor  symphony  was  played  in  Boston  for  the  first  time  at  an 
"Academy"  concert,  on  Nov.  27,  1841.  Performances  at  Boston  Sym- 
phony Concerts:  Dec.  17,  1881  ;  Jan.  6,  1883;  Jan.  12,  1884  (Mr.  Hen- 
schel);  Jan.  31,  1885  ;  Jan.  1,  1887  ;  Jan.  21,  1888  (Mr.  Gericke). 
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THIRD   CONCERT. 


Wednesday    Evening,   January    1st,   at  8.00. 


PROGRAMME. 
Wagner-       -----       Prelude,  "  Die  Meistersinger" 

Rubinstein       -  Concerto  for  Pianoforte,  No,  3,  in  G 

Allegro  moderate 
Andante;   Adagio;   Andante. 
Allegro  risoluto. 

Svendsen         -  Norwegian  Rhapsody,  No.  3,  in  A,  Op,  19 

Pianoforte  Solo. 

Liszt       -----------    Tarentelle  di  Bravura 

Schumann        -  Overture,  Scherzo  and  Finale,  Op.  52 


Soloist,   Miss  ADELE  AUS  DER  OHE. 


The   Piano  used   is  a  Steinway. 


Introduction,   "Die  Meistersinger."  Wagner. 

The  name  "  Mastersingers  "  belonged  to  those  poets  of  the  people  who 
since  the  thirteenth  century  developed  lyric  poetry  which  had  been 
founded  by  the  court  poets,  or  "  Minnesingers,"  of  earlier  times.  With 
all  their  imagined  cultivation,  the  worthy  mastersingers  had  quite  lost  the 
true  spirit  of  their  art,  and  little  remained  to  them  but  a  lifeless  and 
hollow  set  of  rules,  most  of  which  were  pedantic  in  the  extreme,  and  many 
ridiculous  beyond  description.  "  Die  Meistersinger  "  was  first  performed 
in  1868,  at  Munich.  Von  Biilow  conducted ;  and  it  was  the  first  of  Wag- 
ner's works  produced  under  the  especial  patronage  of  the  king  of  Bavaria. 
The  real  purpose  of  the  opera  is  to  contrast  the  freedom  of  modern  (Wag- 
ner's) art  with  the  limitations  of  all  art  fettered  by  tradition,  and  in  it 
adherents  of  both  old  and  new  can  find  much  to  admire. 

Mr.  Edward  Dannreuther,  a  safe  and  accomplished  critic,  says  that  the 
Bayreuth  master  "  has  shown  himself  capable,  in  every  new  drama,  of 
remodelling  both  the  style  and  character  of  his  music  in  accordance  with 
the  poetical  subject-matter."  He  adds  :  "  In  the  overture  to  '  Tannhauser,' 
the  flesh  and  spirit  —  earthly  and  heavenly  aspirations  and  passions  — 
wrestle  with  one  another,  and  find  their  final  equation.  In  the  introduc- 
tion to  '  Lohengrin,'  the  smooth,  harmonious  strain  of  scarcely  perceptible 
rhythmical  changes,  mystically  undulating  from  the  faintest  vision  to  the 
fullest  glory,  presents  the  ethereal  character  of  the  Holy  Grail.  The  intro- 
duction to  '  Die  Meistersinger '  offers  a  strong  contrast  to  these.  It  is 
throughout  a  realistic  picture,  executed  in  robust  colors,  full  of  bold  antith- 
eses and  surprising  combinations, —  a  vivid  delineation  of  mediaeval  Ger- 
man life,  drawn  with  exuberant  fancy  and  inimitable  humor."  Mr.  Dann- 
reuther subsequently  gives  his  idea  of  the  effect  made  by  this  overture,  first 
upon  a  listener  unacquainted  with  the  drama,  next  upon  one  to  whom  the 
play  is  familiar.  The  former  receives  "  a  vivid  series  of  impressions  of 
festive  pomp  and  warm  passions,  of  open,  joyous  humor  " ;  while  the  latter 
has  recalled  to  him  "  numerous  striking  and  individual  pictures  which  he 
has  witnessed  upon  the  stage."  In  the  overture,  the  leading  motives  of 
the  drama  are  displayed  singly  and  in  combination,  with  picturesque  effect 
and  striking  art.  The  first  subject  is  the  pompous  "  Mastersinger's " 
motive.  The  trumpets  and  harp  in  march  rhythm  sound  the  theme  of  the 
Procession  of  the  Mastersingers  (from  Act  III.).  Walther's  Prize  Song  is  the 
third  theme,  a  lovely  melody ;  then  comes  the  representative  of  the 
Apprentices,  a  bustling,  chattering  subject.  The  manner  in  which  the  two 
last  mentioned  subjects  play  against  each  other  —  the  first  indicative  of  the 
freedom  of  Wagner's  art,  the  second  the  stilted  voice  of  conventional  ped- 
antry—  will  be  noted  by  the  observant. 


Concerto  for  Pianoforte,  No.  3,  in  G.  Rubinstein. 

Allegro  moderate. 

Andante;  Adagio;  Andante. 

Allegro  risoluto. 

Early  in  the  present  month,  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  Rubinstein's  first 
appearance  in  public  was  celebrated  in  St.  Petersburg  ^by  a  splendid  fes- 
tival of  music.  A  new  opera  and  a  new  concertstuck  for  ^pianoforte  and 
orchestra  by  the  Nestor  of  Russian  musicians  constituted  a  part  of  this 
programme  honoring  a  great  artist.  The  nobility  of  Russia  were  especially 
active  in  paying  Rubinstein  homage,  and  the  emperor  awarded  him  a  yearly 
pension  of  3,000  roubles.  Not  alone  Russia,  but  all  Europe,  sent  deputa- 
tions and  congratulations.  Tschaikowsky  conducted  the  orchestra  when 
Rubinstein's  new  works  were  produced. 

Rubinstein  has  worked  in  almost  all  branches  of  composition,  giving  his 
attention  of  late  years  particularly  to  works  in  the  larger  choral  forms. 
Among  his  instrumental  compositions  are  six  pianoforte  concertos.  Of 
these,  the  one  played  to-day  is  noted  for  the  happy  character  of  its  themes, 
their  clear  treatment,  and  their  brilliant  embellishment.  In  this  work,  the 
genius  of  the  solo  instrument  is  studied  above  every  other  consideration. 
Its  wealth  of  arpeggios,  broken  chords,  scale  passages,  and,  generally,  all  the 
essentials  of  true  pianoforte  bravura,  is  great,  and  constitutes  an  unques- 
tionable claim  to  a  perfectly  legitimate  distinction.  In  the  last  movement, 
Rubinstein  makes  a  departure  from  strict  form.  The  main  body  of  the 
finale  is  in  binary  form  ;  that  is,  it  has  two  subjects  entering  and  recurring 
according  to  rule.  But,  as  a  supplement  to  this,  the  composer  indulges  in 
a  reminiscence  of  past  themes — which  the  ear  will  recognize  as  the  andante 
and  adagio  of  the  second  movement  and  both  subjects  of  the  first  move- 
ment—  before  entering  upon  a  peroration  which  presents  the  leading 
subject  of  the  finale  with  a  rhythmic  change.  An  animated  coda  ends  the 
work. 

When  Rubinstein  was  in  this  country  in  1873,  he  once  played  the  G 
major  concerto  in  New  York.  At  the  orchestral  rehearsal  the  difficult  last 
movement  gave  considerable  trouble,  whereupon  the  composer  gave  the 
following  account  of  the  purport  of  the  concerto  :  — 

In  the  first  movement,  the  piano  repeatedly  requests  admittance  into  the 
temple  of  the  orchestra.  The  orchestra  takes  the  matter  into  considera- 
tion, and  decides  to  test  the  capabilities  of  the  piano.  After  frequent  con- 
sultations and  trials,  the  orchestra  concludes  that  the  piano  is  not  worthy 
to  enter  into  its  sanctuary.  In  the  second  movement,  the  piano  bemoans 
its  fate,  but  soon  recovers  its  equanimity  and  asserts  its  dignity.  The 
beginning  of  the  last  movement  represents  the  piano  as  repeating  its  re- 
quests to  be  admitted.  Again  consultations  are  held,  during  which  single 
instruments  express  their  opinions.  The  decision  of  the  orchestra  is  again 
adverse  to  the  appeals  of  the  piano.     Now  the  piano  loses  its  temper  and 


challenges  the  orchestra  to  imitate  what  the  piano  can  do,  and  in   the 
tumult  of  this  attempt  the  concerto  closes. 

A  biographical  sketch  of  Rubinstein  is  one  of  the  results  of  the  recent 
jubilee  in  St.  Petersburg.  Mr.  A.  McArthur  is  preparing  matter  for  a  little 
book  which  the  Blacks  of  Edinburgh  will  publish. 


Norwegian  Rhapsody,  No.  3,  in  A,  Op.  19.  Svendsen. 

The  following  particulars  regarding  the  career  of  Johan  Severin  Svend- 
sen may  be  found  in  an  article  contributed  by  Mr.  Carl  Sievers  to  Grove's 
"  Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians  "  :  — 

"  Mr.  Svendsen  was  born  at  Christiania,  Sept.  30,  1840,  his  father  being 
a  military  band-master.  He  very  early  showed  a  taste  for  composition, 
and  at  the  age  of  eleven  wrote  a  work  for  the  violin.  Four  years  later  he 
joined  the  army,  having  then  acquired  some  skill  upon  the  flute,  clarinet, 
and  violin,  and  quickly  rose  to  the  position  occupied  by  his  father,  which, 
however,  was  not  the  height  of  the  young  man's  ambition.  Setting  his 
mind  upon  nobler  things,  Svendsen  left  the  army,  and  entered  the  orchestra 
of  the  Christiania  Theatre,  subsequently  going  on  a  wandering  tour  through 
Sweden  and  North  Germany.  His  situation  at  this  period  was  not  at  all 
enviable ;  but,  when  in  sad  straits  at  Liibeck,  he  met  with  a  friend  in  the 
Swedish-Norwegian  Vice-Consul,  who  obtained  from  his  king  a  small  an- 
nual stipend.  A  physical  infirmity  presently  compelled  Svendsen  to  give 
up  the  violin,  whereupon,  turning  his  attention  to  composition,  he  entered 
the  Conservatorium  at  Leipzig  (1863),  and  received  instruction  from  Haupt- 
mann,  David,  Richter,  and  Reinecke.     Under  these  circumstances  he  wrote 

a  quartet,  quintet,  and  octet  for  strings."  "  The  following  anecdote  of  this 
period,"  remarks  Mr.  Sievers,  "is  both  characteristic  and  authentic.  On 
hearing  that  his  octet  had  been  played  with  great  success  by  the  students, 
Reinecke  asked  to  see  it.  He  declined,  however,  to  suggest  any  improve- 
ments in  so  splendid  a  work,  but  remarked,  somewhat  sarcastically,  '  The 
next  thing  will  be  a  symphony,  I  suppose  ! '  Barely  a  week  after,  Svend- 
sen laid  his  symphony  in  D  before  his  astonished  instructor. 

"  Svendsen  left  Leipzig  in  1867  with  the  honorary  medal  of  the  Conserv- 
atorium, and  proceeded  through  Denmark,  Scotland,  and  Norway,  after- 
wards (1868)  going  to  Paris,  where  he  joined  Musard's  orchestra  and  that 
of  the  Odeon.  In  the  French  capital  he  wrote  his  Violin  Concerto  in  A, 
and  other  works,  including  the  well-known  overture  '  Sigurd  Slembe.' 
When  the  war  of  1870  broke  out,  Svendsen  made  his  way  back  to  Leipzig, 
where  he  was  offered  the  conductorship  of  the  Euterpe  concerts,  to  no  pur- 
pose, as  the  society's  work  stopped,  owing  to  the  great  conflict  which  then 
occupied  all  thoughts.  Svendsen  did  well  in  Germany,  nevertheless,  mak- 
ing many  friends  and  great  progress.  In  187 1  he  went  to  America,  return- 
ing at  the  end  of  the  war,  and  again  going  to  Leipzig  and  the  Euterpe. 
Subsequently,  he  met  Wagner,  and  spent  some  time  at  Bayreuth,  his  next 
move  being  to  his  native  country  and  city,  remaining  in  Christiania  for  five 


years  as  conductor  of  the  Musical  Association  there.  In  1874  he  obtained 
an  annuity  from  the  Norwegian  Parliament,  and  in  1877  once  more  pro- 
ceeded abroad.  The  next  year  he  visited  London,  and  introduced  a  num- 
ber of  his  best  works,  soon,  however,  returning  to  Christiania,  and  resum- 
ing his  old  post,  which  he  still  retains."  "  Svendsen's  music,"  adds  Mr. 
Sievers,  "  is  all  of  very  high  character,  remarkable  for  strong  individuality, 
conciseness,  and  the  absence  of  anything  national  or  Scandinavian,  as  well 
as  for  an  elaborate  finish  strictly  in  harmony  with  the  traditions  of  the  great 
masters." 

Notwithstanding  the  assertion  of  Mr.  Sievers,  the  composition  played 
to-day,  which  is  dedicated  to  Ole  Bull,  is  distinctly  national  in  character. 
The  Rhapsody  in  A  and  its  three  companions  —  Op.  17,  Op.  21,  and  Op.  22 
—  belong  to  the  early  years  of  Svendsen's  residence  in  Christiania,  his 
"  storm  and  stress  "  period,  which  was  not  prolific  in  new  compositions. 

"  The  present  work,  scored  for  full  orchestra,  is  based  upon  three  mel- 
odies which  are  presumably  national  airs  of  Norway.  The  simplicity  of 
their  treatment  is  in  harmony  with  their  own  character.  The  whole  of  the 
first  division,  allegro,  in  A,  2-4,  is  taken  up  by  a  theme  having  the  simplest 
possible  accompaniment.  A  short  transitional  passage  of  contrasting  char- 
acter leads  into  an  andanti?zo  in  B  major,  C.  Here  a  new  melody  is  an- 
nounced by  the  first  violins,  accompanied  by  the  other  strings  without 
basses.  Repeated  first  by  the  oboe,  with  a  tremolando  accompaniment  for 
strings,  it  is  turned  over  to  the  horns,  violas,  and  'cellos,  which  sustain  it 
against  the  full  orchestra  used  in  a  boldly  polyphonic  manner.  Another 
transitional  passage,  based  upon  the  polyphony  just  mentioned,  leads  to 
a  third  section,  allegro,  E  major,  3-4.  The  new  theme  is,  in  this  case, 
declared  by  a  portion  of  the  second  violins,  the  remainder  with  the  'cellos 
sustaining  a  double  pedal.  A  continuation  of  this  presently  appears  on 
a  dominant  pedal,  the  'cellos  having  a  concurrent  and  independent  theme. 
Several  other  themes  of  a  like  character  are  combined  with  the  foregoing 
in  subsequent  development.  The  last  section  of  the  work,  tempo  1,  in  A, 
2-4,  brings  together  the  principal  allegro  subjects,  and  with  some  acces- 
sories forms  a  brilliant  and  animated  finale." 


Overture,  Scherzo  and  Finale,  Op.  53.  Schumann. 

Here  is  a  wholly  cheerful  work,  the  third  which  Schumann  wrote  in  the' 
symphonic  form,  following  the  buoyant  "  Spring "  (B-flat)  symphony  after 
only  a  year's  interval.  It  and  the  one  in  D  minor  (No.  4)  were  performed 
first  at  Leipzig,  on  Dec.  6,  1841,  the  year  of  their  composition.  In  1839, 
Schumann,  writing  to  his  friend  Dorn,  complains  of  the  pianoforte  being  too 
narrow  for  his  thoughts.  The  three  symphonic  works  which  the  next  two 
years  disclosed  are  evidence  of  the  liberty  his  genius  felt  in  exploring  the 
larger  form  of  the  symphony.     The  Overture,  Scherzo  and  Finale,  though 


irregular,  is  wholly  symphonic  in  character.  That.  Schumann  did  not  style 
it  a  sinfonietta  is  cause  for  congratulation.  Whatever  name  it  bears,  it.  is  a 
symphony  without  a  slow  movement.  In  a  letter  dated  Leipzig,  Jan.  8, 
1842,  Schumann  wrote:  "The  two  orchestral  works  —  a  second  symphony 
and  an  Overture,  Scherzo  and  Finale,  which  were  performed  at  our  last 
concerts  —  were  not  as  successful  as  the  first.  It  was  really  too  much  for 
one  time,  I  think ;  and  then  they  missed  Mendelssohn's  direction.  But  it's 
no  matter.  I  know  they  are  not  at  all  inferior  to  the  first,  and  must  suc- 
ceed sooner  or  later." 

In  the  scherzi  of  his  other  symphonies,  Schumann  approximates  the 
form  which  Beethoven  invented.  The  one  played  to-day  reveals  a  new 
type.     We  present  an  analysis  compiled  for  this  programme :  — 

Overture  :  Andante  con  moto  (E  minor,  C),  leading  to  allegro  (E  major, 
C).  The  introduction  to  the  allegro  is  brief  and  almost  entirely  based  upon 
two  phrases,  of  which  the  more  important  is  stated  by  the  violins  at  the 
outset.  The  second  is  an  answer  to  it  from  the  bassoons  and  bass  strings. 
Both  recur  in  the  allegro,  and  are  therefore  especially  worthy  of  notice  here, 
as  is  the  persistent  and  characteristic  way  in  which  Schumann  repeats  the 
first  again  and  again,  putting  it  in  various  positions  and  amid  different  sur- 
roundings, as  one  might  handle  a  diamond  to  display  its  changeful  beauties. 
The  allegro,  in  which  some  critics  have  detected  the  influence  of  Cherubini 
opens  with  a  very  frank,  animated,  and  pleasing  first  subject,  lightly  har- 
monized in,  for  the  most  part,  detached  chords.  This  having  been  repeated 
and  developed  to  a  climax  for  full  orchestra  is  followed  by  an  episode  that 
cannot  possibly  be  mistaken  for  the  work  of  any  other  man.  Its  peculiarity 
consists  in  the  continued  repetition  of  a  short  phrase  by  violins  and  'celli 
in  octaves,  the  other  strings  accompanying  with  detached  chords,  while  the 
wood-wind  above  has  long-drawn  notes  and  sustained  harmonies.  The 
effect,  by  contrast  of  repose  and  agitation,  is  extremely  beautiful.  One 
might  even  be  pardoned  for  thinking  of  Noah's  dove  serenely  poising  her- 
self over  the  angry  waters  of  the  flood.  A  second  episode  follows,  in 
which  Schumann  makes  much  of  the  phrases  from  the  introduction,  using 
the  second,  in  imitation,  with  bold  effect,  and  working  up  to  an  impas- 
sioned climax,  at  the  topmost  height  of  which,  and  after  a  crashing  discord, 
the  orchestra  suddenly  becomes  silent.  Thus  in  dramatic  fashion  does 
Schumann  lead  up  to  his  second  theme  in  the  dominant  key.  This  is  a 
new  melody,  announced  by  the  violins,  suave  and  flowing,  and  attended  by 
interesting  orchestral  features.  No  development  takes  place,  nor  is  there 
any  peroration  to  the  technical  first  part,  the  composer  passing  from  the 
second  subject  direct  to  his  "working  out."  Even  this  is  very  simple,  and 
consists  chiefly  in  alternation  of  the  first  phrase  of  the  leading  theme  with 
the  second  phrase  of  the  introduction.     Thirty-two  bars  suffice  for  all  that 
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Schumann  here  has  to  say,  and  are  followed  by  the  usual  recapitulation. 
The  coda  is  somewhat  extended  (un  poco  piu  animato),  and  draws  its 
material  from  the  second  theme,  now  set  forth  with  all  the  pomp  of  a  full 
orchestra.  A  singular  feature  is  the  introduction,  toward  its  close,  of  a 
new  melodic  idea  (violins),  which  Schumann  appears  to  have  had  in  his 
note-book,  but  did  not  observe  till  almost  too  late. 

Scherzo :  Vivo  (C-sharp  minor,  §).  The  principal  section  of  this  move- 
ment resembles  a  gigue,  the  lively  rhythm  of  which  is  never  absent  from 
some  part  or  other  of  the  orchestra.  It  sets  out  and  continues  in  a  man- 
ner readily  understood  and  appreciated  till  the  violins,  and  after  them 
the  wood-wind,  have  a  contrasted  and  grateful  theme.  Save  this,  nothing 
imperatively  calls  for  present  notice.  The  trio  (D-flat  major,  f)  is  simply  a 
very  brief  expansion  of  a  lovely  idea,  one  all  too  short  for  the  pleasure  of 
hearers,  who,  however,  are  gratified  by  its  reappearance  in  an  extended 
form  when  the  leading  section  has  been  repeated.  The  gigue  has  the  last 
word,  nevertheless.  Its  rhythm  intrudes  toward  the  close  of  the  repeated 
trio ;  and  an  odd  little  extract  from  it,  three  bars  long,  winds  up  the  move- 
ment. Ever  since  Beethoven  wrote  his  seventh  symphony,  these  feints  of 
going  back  at  the  end  of  a  scherzo  have  had  the  favor  of  composers.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  movement,  which  opened  in  C-sharp  minor, 
finishes  in  D-flat  major,  enharmonic  equivalent  of  the  original  tonic  major. 

Finale :  Allegro  molto  vivace  (E  major,  C).  In  this  movement  there  are 
ad  libitum  parts  for  three  trombones,  but  otherwise  the  orchestra  remains 
unchanged,  although  we  have  here  the  most  ambitious  and  strenuous  of  the 
divisions  of  the  work.  "Y^o.  finale  begins  after  four  introductory  bars,  with 
a  principal  theme  stated  fugally  and  followed  by  a  tributary  subject  very 
different  in  character  and  effect.  A  charming  passage  in  Schumann's  best 
vein  connects  the  foregoing  and  the  second  subject,  which  is  heard  from 
the  violas  and  wood-wind,  with  a  characteristic  string  accompaniment,  to 
which  attention  should  be  paid.  The  composer  dwells  upon  his  new  theme 
to  the  very  end  of  the  first  part  (repeated).  In  the  last  four  bars  of  the 
first  part  the  clarinets  and  bassoons  have  a  new  episode.  This,  though  a 
seemingly  unimportant  and  incidental  passage,  Schumann  seizes  for  the 
purpose  of  his  "  working  out."  True,  the  opening  notes  of  the  fugue  theme 
are  also  employed,  but  these  soon  give  way  to  the  energetic  rivalry  of  loud 
detached  chords,  having  the  effect  of  vigorous  blows.  The  audience  will 
follow  with  interest  the  composer's  development  of  a  really  insignificant 
idea,  if  that  can  ever  be  insignificant  out  of  which  much  is  made.  Schu- 
mann does  not  readily  tire  of  this  exercise,  but  after  a  while  he  becomes 
conscious  that  an  audience,  at  any  rate,  may  need  relief,  and  interpolates 
a  few  legato  bars,  preparatory  to  taking  up  the  hammer  once  more.  So  he 
beats  his  way  to  the  point  where  recapitulation  begins.  The  extended  and 
vigorous  coda  is  pleasantly  relieved  by  introducing  the  melodious  tributary 
subject  to  the  first  theme  finale  in  an  augmented  form. 
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PROGRAMME, 


Haydn  Symphony  in  G  major  (Vo.  13,  B.  &  H.) 

Adagio  ;    Allegro. 

Largo. 

Menuet  (Allegretto). 

Allegro   con    spirito, 

Meyerbeer  -  Aria,  "  Shadow  Dance,"  from  "  Dinorah  " 

Mile.    De   VERE. 

Handel  -  .     -  Largo 

Solo    Violin,    Mr.    KNEISEL. 

David  Aria  from  "  Les  Perles  de  Bresil  " 

Mile.   De  VERE. 

Goldmark  Overture,  "Sakuntala" 


Soloist,   Mile.   CLEMENTINE   De  VERE. 


Symphony  in  G,  No.  13  (B.  A:  H.).  Haydn. 

Adagio;  Allegro. 

Largo. 

Minuet  ( A 11  egret  to) . 

Allegro  con  spirt  to. 

The  greater  number  of  Haydn's  symphonies  were  written  during  the 
hirty  years  (1760-90)  when  he  was  Vice-Capellmeister  and  Capellmeister 
to*  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Esterhazy.  The  establishments  of  the 
Esterhazys,  who  were  among  the  most  distinguished  of  Hungarian  nobility, 
were  magnificently  appointed,  their  retinue  of  musicians' — a  sort  of  upper- 
servant  —  being  extensive.  Musical  performances  were  the  customary 
evening  entertainments  of  the  wealthy  of  this  period ;  and  for  those  at 
Esterhaz  Haydn  wrote  symphonies,  divertimento  quartets,  trios,  and  even 
operas.  The  performances  were  very  long  :  at  Count  Firmian's  the  musical 
soire'es  often  lasted  seven  hours,  and  on  one  evening  several  symphonies 
by  J.  C.  Bach  and  four  symphonies  by  Martini  were  played.  Dittersdorf 
tells  us  in  his  autobiography  that  he  once  played  twelve  new  violin  con- 
certos by  Benda  in  one  evening ;  and,  at  a  private  concert  in  Dresden, 
both  parts  contained  a  symphony,  a  violin  concerto,  a  flute  concerto,  and 
an  oboe  concerto.  Haydn  was  well  content  with  his  position  at  Esterhaz. 
"  My  prince,"  he  says,  "  was  always  satisfied  with  my  works.  I  not  only 
had  the  encouragement  of  constant  approval,  but,  as  conductor  of  an 
orchestra,  I  could  make  experiments,  observe  what  produced  an  effect  and 
what  weakened  it,  and  was  thus  in  a  position  to  improve,  alter,  make  addi- 
tions and  omissions,  and  be  as  bold  as  I  pleased.  I  was  cut  off  from  the 
world,  there  was  no  one  to  confuse  or  torment  me,  and  I  was  forced 
to  become  original."  As  Vice-Capellmeister,  Haydn  received  a  yearly 
salary  of  about  two  hundred  dollars ;  as  Capellmeister,  four  hundred 
dollars.  His  Kapelle  numbered  twenty  one  members, —  seven  vocalists 
and  fourteen   instrumentalists. 

Haydn's  best  symphonies,  and  those  which  are  now  most  often  played, 
are  included  among  the  twelve  which  he  wrote  under  contract  with  Salo- 
mon, the  concert  manager  qwith  whom  he  went  to  London  in  1790,  or  after 
the  death  of  Prince  Nicholaus  Esterhazy,  which  event  caused  the  breaking 
up  of  the  musical  household  over  which  Haydn  had  so  long  presided. 
The  pretty  work  played  to-day,  like  scores  of  others  which  date  from  the 
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Esterhazy  period,  has  been  pushed  aside  only  because  of  the  wealth  of 
symphonies  Haydn  transmitted.  It  frequently  appeared  upon  the  pro- 
grammes of  the  Harvard  Musical  Association,  but  has  not  had  place 
before  on  those  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  It  is  written  in  the 
key  of  G,  the  same  Haydn  chose  for  his  "  Oxford,"  "Military,"  and 
"  Surprise  "  symphonies. 

The  scoring  of  the  first  movement  is  for  strings,  flute,  oboe,  bassoons, 
and  horns.  In  the  remaining  movements,  tympani  and  trumpets  are 
added.  The  work  does  not  demand  extended  analysis.  Its  melodies  and 
their  treatment  come  upon  the  ear  in  the  clearest  possible  way.  The 
sprightly  theme  of  the  first  allegro  is  worked  up  felicitously.  The  subject 
of  the  largo  (transported  years  ago  by  "  Music  of  Nature  Gardiner  "  into  a 
hymn-book)  is  severe  and  solemn  in  contrast  with  what  has  preceded.  The 
minuet  is  pure  Haydn  in  spirit  and  manner  (note  the  odd  accompaniment 
in  the  bass  of  the  trio) ;  while  the  finale,  which  Mr.  Dwight  used  to  call 
a  "country  dance,"  is  brimful  of  motion  and  the  naivete  which  we  cus- 
tomarily associate  with  "  Papa  Haydn." 


ENTR'ACTE. 

JOSEPH     HAYDN 

\£y  one  who  knew  him.'] 

Haydn  did  not  set  himself  to  write  a  symphony  except  he  felt  himself 
in  a  good  disposition  for  it.  It  has  been  said  that  fine  thoughts  come 
from  the  heart.  The  truth  of  this  remark  is  the  more  observable  in  pro- 
portion as  the  subject  on  which  an  author  is  employed  is  removed  from  the 
precision  of  the  mathematical  sciences.  Tartini,  before  composing,  read 
one  of  the  soft  sonnets  of  Petrarch.  The  bilious  Alfieri,  who  in  painting 
tyrants  has  exhibited  all  the  stern  bitterness  which  preys  upon  them,  was 
fond  of  listening  to  music  before  he  sat  down  to  his  work.  Haydn,  like 
Buffon,  thought  it  necessary  to  have  his  hair  put  in  the  same  nice  order  as 
if  he  was  going  out,  and  dressed  himself  with  a  degree  of  magnificence. 
Frederic  II.  had  sent  him  a  diamond  ring,  and  Haydn  confessed  that 
often,  when  he  sat  down  to  his  piano,  if  he  had  forgotten  to  put  on  his 
ring,  he  could  not  summon  a  single  idea.  The  paper  on  which  he  com- 
posed must  be  the  finest  and  whitest  possible;  and  he  wrote  with  so  much 
neatness  and  care  that  the  best  copyist  could  not  have  surpassed  him  in 
the  regularity  and  clearness  of  his  characters.  It  is  true  that  his  notes 
had  such  little  heads  and  slender  tails  that  he  used,  very  properly,  to  call 
them  his  flies'  legs. 

After  these  mechanical  precautions,  Haydr#  commenced  his  work  by 
noting  down  his  principal  idea,  his  theme,  and  choosing  the  keys  through 
which  he  wished  to  make  it  pass.  His  exquisite  feeling  gave  him  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  the  greater  or  less  degree  of  effect  which  one  chord  produces 
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in  succeeding  another ;  and  he  afterwards  imagined  a  little  romance  which 
might  furnish  him  with  musical  sentiments  and  colors. 

Sometimes  he  supposed  that  one  of  his  friends,  the  father  of  a  numerous 
family,  ill-provided  with  the  goods  of  fortune,  was  embarking  for  America 
in  hope  of  improving  his  circumstances. 

The  first  events  of  the  voyage  formed  the  symphony.  It  began  with 
the  departure.  A  favorable  breeze  gently  agitated  the  waves.  The  ship 
sailed  smoothly  out  of  port ;  while,  on  the  shore,  the  family  of  the  voyager 
followed  him  with  tearful  eyes,  and  his  friends  made  signals  of  farewell. 
The  vessel  had  a  prosperous  voyage,  and  reached  at  length  an  unknown 
land.  Savage  music,  dances,  and  barbarous  cries  were  heard  toward  the 
middle  of  the  symphony.  The  fortunate  navigator  made  advantageous 
exchanges  with  the  natives  of  the  country,  loaded  his  vessel  with  rich 
merchandise,  and  at  length  set  sail  again  for  Europe,  with  a  prosperous 
wind.  Here  the  first  part  of  the  symphony  returned ;  but  soon  the  sea 
begins  to  be  rough,  the  sky  grows  dark,  and  a  dreadful  storm  confounds 
together  all  the  chords,  and  accelerates  the  time.  Everything  is  disorder 
on  board  the  vessel ;  the  cries  of  the  sailors,  the  roaring  of  the  waves,  the 
whistling  of  the  wind,  carry  the  method  of  the  chromatic  scale  to  the  highest 
degree  of  the  pathetic ;  diminished  and  superfluous  chords,  modulations 
succeeding  by  semitones,  describe  the  terror  of  the  mariners. 

But  gradually  the  sea  becomes  calm,  favorable  breezes  swell  the  sails, 
and  they  reach  the  port,  The  happy  father  casts  anchor  in  the  midst  of 
the  congratulations  of  his  friends  and  the  joyful  cries  of  his  children  and 
of  their  mother,  whom  he  at  length  embraces  safe  on  shore.  Everything 
at  the  end  of  the  symphony  is  happiness  and  joy. 

I  cannot  recollect  to  which  of  the  symphonies  this  little  romance  served 
as  a  clew.  I  know  that  he  mentioned  it  to  me,  as  well  as  to  Professor 
Pichel ;  but  I  have  totally  forgotten  it. 

For  the  subject  of  another  symphony,  Haydn  had  imagined  a  sort  of 
dialogue  between  Jesus  Christ  and  an  obstinate  sinner,  and  afterwards 
followed  the  Parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son. 

From  these  little  romances  were  taken  the  names  by  which  our  com- 
poser sometimes  designated  his  symphonies.  Without  the  knowledge  of 
this  circumstance,  one  is  at  a  loss  to  understand  the  meaning  of  the  titles. 
"'The  Fair  Circassian,"  "Roxalana,"  "The  Hermit,"  "The  Enamoured 
Schoolmaster,"  "The  Persian,"  "The  Poltroon,"  "The  Queen,"  "  Lan- 
dohn," —  all  of  which  names  indicate  the  little  romances  which  guided  the 
composer.  I  wish  the  names  of  Haydn's  symphonies  had  been  retained, 
instead  of  numbers.  A  number  has  no  meaning.  A  title,  such  as  "The 
Shipwreck,"  "The  Wedding,"  guides,  in  some  degree,  the  imagination  of 
the  auditor,  which  cannot  be  awakened  too  soon. 
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£iar«;o.  Handel. 

This  piece  is  an  arrangement  by  Hellmesberger  (an  accomplished  violinist 
of  Vienna),  for  solo  violin,  harp,  and  orchestra,  of  an  air  from  Handel's 
opera  of  "Xerxes."  The  title  of  the  air  is  "Ombra  mai  f u  " ;  and  it  may 
be  found  in  Peters's  "  Arien  Album  for  Alto,"  p.  81.  "Xerxes"  is  one  of 
the  last  of  Handel's  thirty-nine  operas.  When  he  wrote  it,  he  was  getting 
old,  was  in  debt,  and  suffering  from  rheumatism  ;  yet  it  contains  more 
distinctively  comic  matter  than  any  of  his  works.  "  This  peculiarity,"  says 
Rockstro,  Handel's  latest  biographer,  "  led  Handel  into  a  path  he  never 
previously  tried;  and,  sad  to  say,  necessity  compelled  him  to  try  it  at 
a  time  when  he  was  overwhelmed  with  care  and  anxiety.  He  had  not  yet 
recovered  from  the  effects  of  his  recent  illness.  He  was  still  bowed  down 
by  the  loss  of  his  royal  patroness ;  and,  harder  than  all,  his  debts  were  not 
yet  paid, —  a  terrible  trial  to  a  man  of  strict  probity,  and  one  which  was  ren- 
dered still  more  painful  by  the  meanness  of  Signor  del  P6,  the  husband  of 
Signora  Strada.  Del  P6  was  the  only  one  of  Handel's  creditors  who 
refused  to  trust  to  his  promise  to  discharge  every  debt  he  had  contracted 
in  full ;  and,  now  that  the  maestro  was  once  more  before  the  public,  he 
insisted  upon  immediate  payment,  enforcing  his  demand  by  the  threat  of 
a  debtors'  prison.  This  was  gall  and  wormwood  to  Handel,  who  was  as 
proud  as  he  was  honest ;  and  he,  who  had  never  asked  a  favor  from  any 
one,  was  now  constrained  to  agree  to  the  suggestion  of  his  friends  that  he 
should  accept  a  'benefit.'  The  dose  was  a  bitter  one,  but  it  cured  the 
disease.  On  the  28th  of  March,  1738,  a  concert  was  organized  at  the 
King's  Theatre  with  such  brilliant  success  that  not  only  was  the  house  full 
to  overflowing,  but,  when  the  curtain  rose,  '  five  hundred  persons  of  rank 
and  fashion  "  were  discovered  on  the  stage."  '  "  Burny  reckons  the  profits 
of  the  performance  at  ^800,  Mainwaring  at  ,£1,500. 


Overture,  "  Sakuntala.."  Ooldmark. 

Appreciation  of  the  story  of  Sakuntala  was  the  means  of  furthering  the 
study  of  Sanskrit  in  Europe.  The  tale,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  Hindu 
mythology,  as  told  in  the  Mahabarata  is  as  follows  :  "  Sakuntala  was  the 
daughter  of  the  Saint  Viswamitra  and  the  Apsaras,  or  water-nymph  ? 
Menaka.  Abandoned  by  her  parents,  she  was  adopted  by  the  Saint 
Kanwa,  who  brought  her  up  in  his  hermitage  as  his  daughter.  Once  upon 
a  time  King  Dushyanta  went  a-hunting  in  the  forest,  and,  accidentally 
coming  to  the  hermitage  of  Kanwa,  saw  Sakuntala,  and  fell  in  love  with 
her.  He  persuaded  her  to  marry  him  according  to  the  rite  of  the  Gan- 
dharva  marriage,  and  promised  her  that  the  son  she  would  bear  him  should 
be  the  heir  to  his  throne,  and  that  he  would  take  her  home  as  his  queen 
to  his  royal  city.  Kanwa,  who  had  been  absent  while  this  event  happened, 
returned  to  the  hermitage,  and   through  his  divine   knowledge  knew  the 
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whole  secret,  though  it  had  not  been  confessed  to  him  by- Sakuntala.  She 
in  due  time  was  delivered  of  a  son,  and  remained  at  the  hermitage  until 
the  boy  was  six  years  old ;  but,  as  Dushyanta,  unmindful  of  his  promise, 
did  not  send  any  messenger  for  her,  Kanwa  directed  her  to  proceed  with 
her  boy  to  the  residence  of  Dushyanta.  This  she  did  ;  but,  when  she  ar- 
rived there,  she  was  repudiated  by  the  king.  Nor  did  her  speech,  however 
touching  and  eloquent,  move  his  heart,  until  at  last  a  heavenly  voice  assured 
him  that  Sakuntala  had  spoken  the  truth,  and  that  he  saw  before  him  his 
lawful  son.  Thereupon  Dushyanta  recognized  Sakuntala  as  his  queen  and 
her  son  as  his  heir.  The  latter  was  named  Bharata,  and  became  the 
founder  of  the  glorious  race  of  the  Bharatas." 

About  six-and-twenty  years  ago,  a  Saxon  count,  whose  sensibility  would 
be  shocked  were  he  ever  to  read  his  name  in  print,  appealed  to  Rubinstein 
on  behalf  of  a  young  Jew,  needy,  but  highly  gifted,  and  earning  a  scanty 
living  by  copying  music.  The  result  was  that,  through  the  generosity  of 
the  composer,  the  struggling  genius  was  enabled  to  develop  his  powers, 
and  finally  to  produce  two  lyrical  works  which  never  failed  to  draw  large 
audiences  in  more  than  one  German  town,  especially  those  of  Saxony. 
The  young  man's  name  was  Carl  Goldmark, —  thus  wrote  an  enthusiastic 
Dresdener.  Goldmark  is  a  Hungarian,  born  in  1832,  whose  musical  edu- 
cation was  gained  at  the  Vienna  Conservatory.  He  began  by  studying  the 
violin,  but  soon  developed  a  taste  for  composition  ;  and  it  is  Goldmark  the 
composer,  who  is  known  in  two  hemispheres. 

Goldmark  cannot  be  called  a  prolific  composer ;  for,  although,  besides 
his  larger  works,  he  has  written  chamber  music,  overtures,  and  most  de- 
lightfully for  voices,  the  sum  numerically  of  it  all  is  not  great.  More  than 
a  half -sco re  of  years  passed  after  "The  Queen  of  Sheba"  was  composed 
before  "  Merlin  "  was  brought  out,  while  the  "  Rustic  Wedding  "  symphony 
had  been  enjoyed  many  years  in  many  countries  before  Dresden  (in  De- 
cember, 1887)  heard  the  one  in  E-flat.  A  Viennese  critic  once  wrote  : 
"  Goldmark's  style  is  about  intermediate  between  that  of  Meyerbeer  and 
that  of  Wagner  in  the  'Tannhauser'  period.  From  Meyerbeer  and 
Wagner,  Goldmark  gets  the  passionateness  of  his  song,  his  pompous 
effects,  his  orchestral  gorgeousness,  and  at  the  same  time  a  certain  excess 
in  these  things." 

The  "Sakuntala"  overture  —  more  properly  "symphonic  poem  "  — 
made  Goldmark  famous.  It  begins  with  a  slow  introduction,  andante  lento, 
succeeded  by  a  quicker  movement,  in  which  the  violoncellos  and  clarinets 
have  a  subject  moderatu  assai.  This  theme  the  composer  makes  much  use 
of  as  the  work  progresses.  Leading  out  of  its  first  statement  is  another 
theme,  begun  in  the  violins  and  oboes,  and  afterwards  taken  up  by  the 
flutes,  etc.,  and  accompanied  by  the  figure  of  the  one  preceding.  The 
introduction  of  the  second  principal  subject,  in  A  minor,  given  out  by  the 
brass,  brings  a  new  mood,  which  gradually  envelops  the  full  orchestra. 
The  "working  out"  section,  in  the  key  of  E  major,  is  built  upon  the 
melodious  subject*  (oboe  and  English  horn)  which  served  as  pendant  to  the 
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first  theme.  A  prominent  harp  part  is  here  introduced.  Extended  treat- 
ment marks  this  section,  in  which  the  second  principal  subject  of  the  work 
appears  in  a  new  tempo,  quasi  allegro,  fully  orchestrated.  The  period  ends 
with  an  espressivo  dolente  episode  of  a  sentimental  character.  Recapitula- 
tion follows,  in  which  familiar  matter  receives  varied  treatment.  The  lead 
into  the  cada  is  accomplished  by  an  expressive  passage.  The  coda  is  long 
and  gorgeously  instrumented. 
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PROGRAMME. 

Weber        _______      Overture,  "Euryanthe." 

Servais       -  Fantasie  for  Violoncello,  "  0  Cara  Memoria." 

Beethoven       -  -         -         Symphony  No.  8,  in  F. 

Allegro  Vivace  con  brio. 
Allegretto  Scherzando. 
Tempo  di  Minuetto. 
Allegro  Vivace. 

Soli  for  Violoncello. 

Schumann  ..,..., "  Traumerei." 

Popper Papillon 

Liszt  _____      Symphonic  Poem,  "  Les  Preludes." 


Soloist,  Mr.  ANTON  HEKKING. 
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Overture,  "  Em-yanthe."  Weber. 

The  great  success  of  "  Der  Freischtitz,"  in  182 1,  turned  the  attention 
of  leading  opera  managers  to  Weber,  who  agreed,  with  Dominico  Barbaja, 
to  write  a  second  opera.  Barbaja,  it  may  be  said,  operated  extensively  in 
Southern  Europe,  but  particularly  at  the  Karnthnerthor  Theatre,  Vienna. 
After  much  trouble,  Weber  accepted  a  libretto  at  the  hands  of  Wilhelmine 
von  Chezy,  a  blue-stocking  from  Dresden  (whom  Hanslick  once  called 
witty).  This  eccentric  person  laid  before  him  a  sketch  made  from  a  Ger- 
man translation  of  an  old  French  romance,  "  Histoire  de  Gerard  de  Nevers, 
et  de  la  belle  et  vertueuse  Euryanthe,  sa  mie."  The  opera  failed,  chiefly 
because  of  the  utterly  meaningless  libretto  of  the  Von  Chezy,  of  whom  it  is 
related  that,  on  the  night  of  the  first  performance  of  "  Euryanthe,"  Oct.  25, 
1823,  in  the  Karnthnerthor  Theatre,  Vienna,  coming  in  rather  late,  when 
the  aisles  were  filled,  she  tried  to  find  her  way  to  the  front  over  the  crowd, 
exclaiming  :  "  Make  room,  make  room  for  me,  I  say !  I  tell  you  I  am  the 
poetess  !  the  poetess  !  " 

The  opera  was  mostly  written  in  the  summer  of  1822,  in  Hosterlitz, 
where  Weber  and  his  wife  and  infant  son  were  staying.  During  that  sum- 
mer, Sir  Julius  Benedict  was  Weber's  pupil,  and  he  writes  thus  of  the  work 
in  hand :  "  Watching  the  progress  of  his  '  Euryanthe '  from  the  first  note 
to  its  completion,  I  had  the  best  opportunity  of  observing  his  system  of 
composing.  Many  a  time  might  he  be  seen  early  in  the  morning,  some 
closely  written  pages  in  his  hand,  which  he  stood  still  to  read,  and  then 
wandered  on  through  forest  and  glen,  muttering  to  himself.  He  was  learn- 
ing by  heart  the  words  of  '  Euryanthe,'  which  he  studied  until  he  made 
them  a  portion  of  himself, —  his  own  creation,  as  it  were.  His  geniu? 
would  sometimes  lie  dormant  during  his  frequent  repetition  of  the  words, 
and  then  the  idea  of  a  whole  musical  piece  would  flash  upon  his  mind  like 
the  bursting  of  light  into  darkness.  It  would  then  remain  there  uneffaced, 
gradually  assuming  a  perfect  shape  ;  and  not  till  this  process  was  attained 
would  he  put  it  down  on  paper.  His  first  transcriptions  were  usually 
penned  on  the  return  from  his  solitary  walks.  He  then  noted  down  the 
voices  fully,  and  only  marked  here  and  there  the  harmonies  or  the  places 
where  particular  instruments  were  to  be  introduced.  Sometimes  he  indi- 
cated by  signs,  known  only  to  himself,  his  most  characteristic  orchestral 
effects;  then  he  would  play  to  his  wife  or  to  me,  from  these  incomplete 
sketches,  the  most  striking  pieces  of  the  opera,  invariably  in  the  form  they 
afterwards  maintained.  The  whole  was  so  thoroughly  developed  in  his 
brain  that  his  instrumentation  was  little  more  than  the  labor  of  a  copyist ; 
and  the  notes  flowed  to  his  pen  with  the  marks  of  all  the  shading  of  expres- 
sion, as  if  copperplated  on  the  paper.  .  .  .  The  scoring  of  the  opera  of 
*  Euryanthe '  from  his  sketches  occupied  only  sixty  days." 

Following  his  usual  practice,  Weber  drew  upon  the  themes  of  the 
opera  for  the  subjects  of  its  prelude.  "  Both  the  first  and  second  motives 
come  from  the  music  of  the  hero,  Adolar,  the  first  —  immediately  follow- 
ing the  brilliant  and  very  Weberesque  exordium  —  being  connected  with  an 
expression  of  trust  in  Euryanthe's  faithfulness  when  exposed  to  the  same 
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temptation  as  that  which  assails  Shakspere's  Cymbeline.  The  second  sub- 
ject—  a  very  beautiful  and  characteristic  melody  stated  by  the  violins  — 
expresses  the  confidence  and  joy  with  which  Adolar  anticipates  reunion 
with  his  beloved.  These  themes  are  worked  into  the  regular  form  of  an 
overture,  save  that  two  important  episodes  come  together  between  the 
development  of  the  second  subject  and  the  recapitulation,  occupying,  there- 
fore, the  place  of  a  '  working  out.'  The  first  episode,  largo,  given  to  muted 
violins  in  eight  parts  accompanied  by  the  violas,  trem.,  has  direct  reference 
to  that  part  of  the  drama  in  which  Euryanthe  conveys  to  the  wicked  Eg- 
lantine a  secret  concerning  some  unfortunate  lovers  who  make  a  spectral 
appearance.  The  lovers  and  their  apparitions  are  of  Weber's  own  devising. 
On  this  account,  he  thought  a  great  deal  of  them,  and  at  first  intended  that 
the  curtain  should  rise  with  the  beginning  of  the  largo,  and  show  a  tableau 
of  the  incident.  On  reflection,  he  abandoned  the  idea,  as  tending  to 
divert  regard  from  very  mysterious  and  cunningly  devised  music.  The 
second  episode  is  contrapuntal,  and  consists  of  imitative  treatment  of  a 
subject  which  doubtless  had  a  special  significance  in  the  composer's  mind ; 
but  what  it  was  cannot  now  be  ascertained." 


Fantasie  for  Violoncello : 
"  O  Cara  Memoria," , F.  Servais 


ENTR'ACTE. 


WAGNER    ON    HURRY    IN    MUSIC. 


A  tendency  to  hurry  is  so  characteristic  a  mark  of  our  entire  musical 
life,  latterly,  that  I  propose  to  enter  into  some  details  with  regard  to  it. 

Robert  Schumann  once  complained  to  me  at  Dresden  that  he  could  not 
enjoy  the  ninth  symphony  at  the  Leipzig  Gewandhaus  concerts  because  of 
the  quick  tempi  Mendelssohn  chose  to  take,  particularly  in  the  first  move- 
ment. I  have  myself  only  once  been  present  at  a  rehearsal  of  one  of 
Beethoven's  symphonies,  when  Mendelssohn  conducted.  The  rehearsal 
took  place  in  Berlin,  and  the  symphony  was  No.  8  (in  F  major).  I  noticed 
that  he  chose  a  detail  here  and  there, —  almost  at  random, —  and  worked 
at  it  with  a  certain  obstinacy  until  it  stood  forth  clearly.  This  was  so 
manifestly  to  the  advantage  of  the  detail  that  I  could  not  but  wonder  why 
he  did  not  take  similar  pains  with  other  nuances.  For  the  rest,  this  incom- 
parably bright  symphony  was  rendered  in  a  remarkably  smooth  and  genial 
manner.  Mendelssohn  himself  once  remarked  to  me,  with  regard  to  con- 
ducting, that  he  thought  most  harm  was  done  by  taking  a  tempo  too  slow ; 
and  that,  on  the  contrary,  he  always  recommended  quick  tempi  as  being 
less  detrimental.  Really  good  execution,  he  thought,  was  at  all  times  a 
rare  thing,  but  shortcomings  might  be  disguised  if  care  were  taken  that 
they  should  not  appear  very  prominent ;  and  the  best  way  to  do  this  was 
"  to  get  over  the  ground  quickly."  This  could  hardly  have  been  a  casual 
view,  accidentally  mentioned  in  conversation.  The  master's  pupils  must 
have  received  further  and  more  detailed  instruction  \  for,  subsequently,  I 
have  on  various  occasions  noticed  the  consequences  of  that  maxim,  "  Take 
quick  tempi,"  and  have,  I  think,  discovered  the  reasons  which  may  have  led 
to  its  adoption.  .  .  . 

Now,  Beethoven,  as  is  not  uncommon  with  him,  meant  to  write  a  tr  % 
minuet  in  his  F  major  symphony.  He  places  it  between  the  two  main 
allegro  movements,  as  a  sort  of  complementary  antithesis  to  an  allegro  scher- 
zando  which  precedes  it ;  and,  to  remove  any  doubt  as  to  his  intention 
regarding  the  tempo,  he  designates  it  not  as  a  minuetto,  but  as  tempo  di  mi- 
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nuetto.  This  novel  and  unconventional  characteristic  of  the  two  middle 
movements  of  a  symphony  was  almost  entirely  overlooked.  The  allegretto 
scherzando  was  taken  to  represent  the  usual  andante,  the  tempo  di  minuetto 
the  familiar  scherzo ;  and,  as  the  two  movements  thus  interpreted  seemed 
rather  paltry,  and  none  of  the  usual  effects  could  be  got  out  of  them,  our 
musicians  came  to  regard  the  entire  symphony  as  a  sort  of  accidental  hors 
d'ceuvre  of  Beethoven's  muse,  who,  after  the  exertions  of  the  A  major  sym- 
phony, had  chosen  "to  take  things  rather  easily."  Accordingly,  after  the 
allegretto  scherza?ido,  the  time  of  which  is  invariably  "  dragged  "  somewhat, 
the  tempo  di  minuetto  is  universally  served  up  as  a  refreshing  "  Landler," 
which  passes  the  ear  without  leaving  any  distinct  impression. 

Now,  the  late  Capellmeister  Reissiger,  of  Dresden,  once  conducted  this 
symphony  there ;  and  I  happened  to  be  present  at  the  performance, 
together  with  Mendelssohn.  We  talked  about  the  dilemma  just  described, 
and  its  proper  solution,  concerning  which  I  told  Mendelssohn  that  I  be- 
lieved I  had  convinced  Reissiger,  who  had  promised  that  he  would  take 
the  tempo  slower  than  usual.  Mendelssohn  perfectly  agreed  with  me.  We 
listened.  The  third  movement  began,  and  I  was  terrified  on  hearing  pre- 
cisely the  old  Landler  tempo ;  but,  before  I  could  give  way  to  my  annoy- 
ance, Mendelssohn  smiled,  and  pleasantly  nodded  his  head,  as  if  to  say  : 
"  Now  it's  all  right !  Bravo ! "  So  my  terror  changed  to  astonishment. 
Reissiger,  for  reasons  which  I  shall  discuss  presently,  may  not  have  been 
so  very  much  to  blame  for  persisting  in  the  old  tempo ;  but  Mendelssohn's 
indifference  with  regard  to  this  queer,  artistic  contretemps  raised  .doubts  in 
my  mind  whether  he  saw  any  distinction  and  difference  in  the  case  at  all. 
I  fancied  myself  standing  before  an  abyss  of  superficiality,  a  veritable  void. 


Symphony  No.  8,  in  F.  Beethoven. 

Allegro  vivace  e  con  brio. 

Allegretto  scherzando. 
Tempo  di  minuetto. 
Allegro  vivace. 

The  literature  of  the  eighth  or  "little"  symphony,  which  followed  the 
seventh  after  about  five  months,  is  copious  and  interesting.  The  work  was 
written  in  the  summer  of  1812,  while  Beethoven  was  seeking  health*  in  a 
quiet  Austrian  town  during  what  was  one  of  the  dreariest  periods  of  his 
career.  But  the  symphony  shows  the  profoundest  disregard  of  any  such 
state,  being  the  liveliest,  cheeriest,  and  jolliest  of  any  of  the  nine.  Berlioz 
said  of  the  lovely  theme  of  the  allegretto  scherzando  that  "  it  had  fallen 
entire  from  heaven  into  the  mind  of  the  composer,  and  he  wrote  it  at  a 
single  sitting."  The  origin  of  this  tune  was  far  more  human  than  the 
rhetorical  Frenchman  conceived,  for  it  was  originally  the  subject  of  a  catch 
which  Beethoven  wrote  to  the  following  words,  "  Ta,  ta,  ta,  lieber  Malzel, 
lebe  wohl,  sehe  wohl,"  on  the  occasion  of  a  supper  given  to  Malzel,  the 
inventor  of  the  metronome.  Beethoven's  sketch-books  show  that  he 
bothered  quite  as  much  as  usual  with  the  several  themes  of  the  eighth 
symphony. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  following,  compiled  largely  from  the  writings  of 

*  Though  sick  and  deaf,  Beethoven  had  an  episode  of  the  heart  during  his  sojourn  at  Linz.  En  route  from 
Vienna,  he  met  Amalie  Sebald.  Considerable  love-making  evidently  went  on  between  them.  A  lock  of  his 
hair  is  still  shown,  which  she  had  inscribed  as  having  been  cut  off  by  herself  at  that  time,  and  seven  letters  to 
his  "  Liebe  gute  Amalie,"  preserved  among  his  correspondence,  show  that  Beethoven,  at  the  age  of  forty-two, 
had  not  forgotten  the  language  of  love.  "Tyrann  Ich?"  "  Ihr  Tyrann!"says  he  in  one  of  them.  "Was 
traumen  Sie  dass  Sie  mir  nichts  sein  konnen  ?  Scheint  mir  der  Mond  heute  Abend  heiterer  als  den  Tag 
durch  die  Sonne,  so  sehen  Sie  den  kleinsten  kleinsten  aller  Menschen  bei  sich."  Touching  phrases,  truly, 
from  the  mouth  of  the  stern,  deaf  master!  He  admitted,  however,  later,  that  the  love  was  more  on  his  side 
than  hers.     Amalie  settled  down  into  domestic  life  as  the  wife  of  a  judge  at  Berlin. 
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Joseph  Bennett,  will  permit  the  reader  to  properly  estimate  the  relative 
position  the  eighth  symphony  holds  towards  the  other  eight,  while  affording 
a  glimpse  of  the  composer's  individuality  manifested  therein :  Some  critics 
hold  that  the  first  movement  allegro  vivace  e  con  brio,  F  major,  3-4,  is  the 
least  successful  part  of  the  symphony ;  but  even  they  must  grant  that  it 
opens  with  infinite  fire  and  life,  the  full  orchestra  attacking  the  theme  in  a 
style  which  might  have  suggested  to  Mendelssohn  the  leading  bars  of  his 
"  Italian "  symphony.  The  continuation  of  this  could  hardly  have  cost 
Beethoven  much  labor;  but  the  second  subject  (in  D  modulating  to  C)  may 
have  taken  shape  slowly  in  his  note-book.  It  is  entirely  characteristic, 
especially  so  in  the  closing  bars.  A  feature  of  its  repetition  by  the  wind  is 
an  arpeggio  prolongation  of  the  diminished  seventh  chord  through  six  bars, 
and  the  occurrence  therein  of  a  passage  the  last  three  notes  of  which 
immediately  serve  as  material  connecting  the  second  theme  with  an  episode 
in  the  dominant  key.  The  codetta  of  this  very  succinct  first  part  immedi- 
ately follows,  and  has  two  noticeable  features  :  first,  a  ff  dominant  chord, 
sustained  through  four  bars  by  the  full  orchestra ;  second,  the  occurrence  of 
an  entirely  new  figure  (in  octaves).  All  the  foregoing  is  repeated.  There 
are  none  but  very  broad  and  easily  recognized  features  in  the  "  working 
out."  Note,  for  example,  that  the  leading  passage  is  made  up  of  the  figure 
last  named,  as  a  bass,  above  which  the  higher  strings  have  sustained  chords, 
and  above  them  still  the  wood-wind  has  the  first  six  notes  of  the  leading 
theme,  passing  them  from  instrument  to  instrument,  after  which  comes  the 
four-bar^" chord  noticed  in  the  codetta.  The  composer  seems  to  have  a 
liking  for  this  combination,  and  gives  it  three  times  in  different  keys,  before 
passing  on  to  further  imitative  treatment  of  the  five  notes,  working  up  to  a 
splendid  climax  and  the  recapitulation  of  his  subject-matter.  Variations 
upon  the  original  statement  will  readily  be  observed  as  the  repetition  pro- 
ceeds. Without  citing  these,  let  us  pass  on  to  the  point  corresponding 
to  that  in  the  first  part,  where  the  octave  "  figure  "  made  its  appearance. 
Beethoven  now  employs  this  in  a  very  interesting  lead  to  the  coda,  finding 
his  thematic  material  not  in  the  first  six  notes  of  the  first  phrase,  principal 
subject,  but  in  the  last  five.  The  coda  is  most  characteristic  at  its  end,  the 
unison  strings  there  gliding  in  with  the  now  familiar  six  notes  upon  the  full 
tonic  chords  (pft)  of  the  wind. 

The  praises  of  the  French  composer  of  the  second  movement  are  not 
a  bit  too  strong.*  The  leading  theme  of  the  allegretto  is  given  to  the  first 
violins,  with  answering  phrases  for  the  basses,  the  wind  accompanying  with 
repeated  semiquavers.  After  his  customary  manner,  the  composer  takes  a 
figure  from  the  theme  and  uses  it  in  development  till  it  suggests  a  tributary 
melody.  Another  subject  presently  appears,  and  completes  the  thematic 
resources  of  the  movement.  The  original  grace  and  beauty  with  which 
these  materials  are  worked  out  have  scarcely  a  parallel,  especially  as  the 
qualities  of  grace  and  beauty  are  associated  with  quiet  humor  —  a  survival, 
perhaps,  from  the  supper-table  —  expressed  in  the  quaint  interjections  and 
imitations  of  wind  and  string,  varied  now  and  then  by  a  brief  fortissimo, 
as  though  by  a  roar  of  laughter.  The  coda  is  every  bit  as  remarkable  as 
any  other  part  of  the  movement.  With  a  waywardness  beyond  explanation, 
Beethoven  stops  his  music  in  full  career,  and  winds  up  with  a  commonplace 
Italian  cadence.  It  is  as  though  a  street  band  had  played  a  Rossinian 
melody  under  his  window,  and  made  the  enraged  musician,  after  scribbling 
a  Rossinian  peroration,  fling  down  his  pen  in  disgust. 

Beethoven's  return,  in  his  penultimate  symphony,  to  the  minuet  of 
Haydn  and  Mozart,  after  having  written  the  scherzi  of  the  symphonies  in  C 
minor  and  A  major,  has  much  exercised  the  minds  of  critics.     Berlioz,  foi 

*  See  Entr'acte,  page  207, 
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example,  seems  to  be  greatly  disappointed,  and  says,  "Truth  to  tell,  this 
movement  is  somewhat  ordinary :  the  antiquity  of  the  form  seems  to  have 
stifled  the  thought."  But  is  there  any  sufficient  reason  for  treating  the 
master's  action  as  a  mystery  to  be  explained  ?  We  think  not.  The  minuet 
is  one  thing,  the  scherzo  quite  another ;  and  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
latter,  though  more  developed  and  more  important,  should  destroy  its 
predecessor.  Aaron's  rod,  which  became  a  serpent  last  of  all,  swallowed 
up  those  of  the  Egyptian  magi ;  but  we  cannot  afford  such  destructiveness 
in  music,  and  it  may  be  that  Beethoven  desired  to  prove  that  here  he  had. 
no  intention  to  supersede  the  minuet  when  inventing  the  scherzo. 

If  Beethoven,  in  the  minuet,  sinks  below  himself,  as  some  declare,  in  the 
finale,  allegro  vivace,  F  major,  he  certainly  rises  to  his  proper  level.  Berlioz 
is  pleased  here.  "  The  finale,"  he  asserts,  "  sparkles  with  animation  :  its 
ideas  are  brilliant,  new,  and  luxuriantly  developed."  A  German  writer  has 
said  of  the  entire  work  :  "  The  effect  of  the  symphony  is  entirely  gay  and 
untroubled.  It  awakens  and  sustains  in  the  auditor  a  most  refreshing  feel- 
ing :  no  false  notes  come  to  disturb  his  quietude."  This  is  true,  on  the 
whole  ;  but  there  are  points  in  the  finale  not  without  their  mystery  and  their 
wonder.  We  soon  meet  with  one  of  them,  and  that  in  the  very  midst  of 
the  statement  of  a  first  subject  quite  Haydnesque  in  its  homely,  bucolic 
simplicity.  No  sooner  is  the  theme  completed,  and  before  its  repetition  as 
a  tutti,  than  a  roaring  C-sharp  is  heard,  given  ff  by  all  the  instruments, 
brass  excepted.  This  is  no  mere  casual  whim,  as  will  presently  appear. 
Meanwhile,  brisk  development  takes  place,  passing  into  C  major,  and  then 
to  A-flat  major  by  means  of  an  interrupted  cadence.  This  is  the  key  of 
the  second  subject,  stated  by  the  violins  upon  a  tonic  pedal,  briefly  devel- 
oped, and  followed  by  a  return  of  the  first  theme  according  to  rondo  form. 
Now  the  leading  melody  is  subjected  to  further  and  more  important  treat- 
ment, with  extensive  use  of  contrary  motion.  This  "  working  out  "  makes 
no  use  of  the  second  motive,  which,  being  sedate,  can  hardly  enter  into  the 
rollicking  humor  of  its  companion.  The  lead  up  to  the  point  where  reca- 
pitulation begins  again  introduces  the  roaring  C-sharp,  and  is  a  passage  of 
which  no  one  save  Beethoven  would  have  dreamed.  Repetition  goes 
bravely  on  through  the  first  and  second  subjects  and  their  appendages  till 
we  reach  the  point  where  enters  a  new  passage,  which  gives  to  the  move- 
ment an  element  of  dignity  and  even  impressiveness,  and  leads  to  a  splendid 
climax,  from  the  height  of  which  Beethoven  proceeds  to  repeat  a  portion  of 
his  "  working  out,"  by  way  of  introduction  to  the  coda.  The  actual  lead  into 
the  coda  is  the  most  remarkable  part  of  the  symphony.  Berlioz  has  some 
interesting  observations  upon  this  passage.  He  says  :  "  The  third  appear- 
ance of  this  strange  entry  (the  C-sharp)  is  of  a  quite  different  aspect.  The 
orchestra,  after  having  modulated  into  C,  as  before,  strikes  a  real  D-flat, 
followed  by  a  fragment  of  the  theme  in  D-flat,  then  a  real  C-sharp,  to 
which  succeeds  another  snatch  of  the  theme  in  C-sharp  minor;  lastly 
resumes  this  same  C-sharp,  and,  repeating  it  three  times  with  redoubled 
force,  the  entire  theme  enters  into  F-sharp  minor.  The  note  which  had 
first  figured  as  a  minor  sixth  becomes  successively  a  flat  major  tonic,  sharp 
minor  tonic,  and  finally  dominant.  It  is  very  curious."  Of  the  coda,  it  suf- 
fices to  say  that  the  work  is  by  it  brought  to  a  strenuous  and  bustling  close. 


Two  Pieces  for  Violoncello; 

Traumerei  (Revery), Schumann 

Papillon  (Butterfly), Popper 
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Symphonic  Poem,  "  Les  Preludes."  Liszt. 

(D'afires  Lamartine.) 

This  work,  the  third  of  Liszt's  "  Symphonic  Poems,"  was  begun  at 
Marseilles  in  1845,  and  finished  at  Weimar,  five  years  later.  Its  first  per- 
formance took  place  also  at  Weimar  in  1854.  As  their  generic  name 
implies,  all  Liszt's  compositions  of  the  present  class  have  an  avowed  poetic 
basis.  That  of  the  work  now  to  be  played  is  found  in  a  passage  from 
Lamartine's  "  Meditations  Poetiques,"  placed  by  the  composer  himself  at 
the  head  of  his  score.  The  passage  in  question  may  be  rendered  into 
English  thus :  — 

"  What  is  our  life  but  a  series  of  Preludes  to  that  unknown  song  of 
which  Death  intones  the  first  solemn  note?  Love  constitutes  the  enchant- 
ing dawn  of  all  existence ;  but  where  is  an  experience  in  which  the  first 
sensations  of  happiness  are  not  disturbed  by  some  storm,  the  deadly  breath 
of  which  dispels  its  fond  illusions,  while  blasting  lightning  burns  up  its  altar  ? 
What  cruelly  wounded  soul,  when  one  of  these  tempests  has  passed  away, 
does  not  seek  to  lull  its  memories  in  the  sweet  calm  of  country  life  ? 
Nevertheless,  man  cannot  long  resign  himself  to  the  beneficent  insipidity 
which  at  first  charmed  him  in  the  bosom  of  nature ;  and,  '  when  the 
trumpet  gives  the  signal  of  alarm,'  he  runs  to  the  post  of  peril,  whatever 
be  the  war  that  calls  him  to  the  ranks,  so  that  he  may  recover  in  combat 
full  consciousness  of  himself  and  entire  possession  of  his  powers." 

"  Les  Preludes  "  may,  taking  the   composer's  indications  of  tempo  as  a 
guide,  be  divided  into  six  sections :  — 

Andante  {strings,  then  flutes). 

Andante  maestoso  [trombones  and  basses). 

Allegro,  ma  non  troppo  {violins  and  'celli). 

Allegro  tempestuoso  {violas  and  horns'). 

Allegretto  pastorale  {harp,  then  horns). 

Allegro  marziale  animalo  {^violins,  then  trumpets). 

These,  however,  are  not  "  movements  "  in  the  sense  of  the  word  as  it  is 
used  in  connection  with  older  forms  of  art.  According  to  Mr.  C.  A.  Barry, 
who  is  entitled  to  speak  as  an  authority,  they  are  "  qualifications  of  the 
constituents  of  a  complete  organism,  comprised  within  the  space  of  a  single 
movement."  Symphonies  proper  are  works  in  several  movements.  Sym- 
phonic poems,  of  the  Liszt  order,  are  works  in  one  movement,  containing 
several  constituents  variously  qualified.  The  writer  just  quoted  also  re- 
marks :  "  The  form  which  he  [Liszt]  has  devised  for  his  symphonic  poems 
in  the  main  differs  less  from  the  established  form  than  at  first  sight  ap- 
pears. A  comparison  of  the  established  form  of  the  so-called  classical 
period  with  that  devised  by  Liszt  will  make  this  apparent.  The  former 
may  be  described  as  consisting  of  (1)  the  exposition  of  the  principal  sub- 
jects, (2)  their  development,  and  (3)  their  recapitulation.  For  this,  Liszt 
has  substituted  (1)  exposition,  (2)  development,  and  (3)  further  develop- 
ment, or,  as  Wagner  has  tersely  expressed  it,  'nothing  else  but  that  which 
is  demanded  by  the  subject  and  its  expressive  development.'  Thus, 
though  from  sheer  necessity  rigid  formality  has  been  sacrificed  to  truthful- 
ness, unity  and  consistency  are  as  fully  maintained  as  upon  the  old  system, 
but  by  a  different  method,  the  reasonableness  of  which  cannot  be  disputed." 
With  regard  to  the  themes  of  "  Les  Preludes  "  and  their  treatment,  it 
must  suffice  to  state  that  the  principal  subject  to  be  metamorphosed 
appears  in  the  opening  anda?ite.  This  is  developed  in  the  andante  maestoso 
which  also  contains  the  second  subject.  The  remaining  sections  deal 
variously  with  the  themes  thus  set  forth,  bringing  to  bear  upon  them  ingenious 
changes   which   will   sufficiently  exercise   the  hearer's  powers  of  attention. 
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Schumann 


PROGRAMME. 


Overture,  "  Genoveva 


Lalo  .  Symphonie  Espaghole  for  Violin  and  Orchestra 

Allegro  non  troppo. 

Scherzando. 

Andante. 

Rondo. 


Svendsen     .     Norwegian  Rhapsody,  No.  3,  in  A,  Op.  19 

« 

Demessermann       Fantasie  for  Flute  on  Themes  from  "  Oberon  " 


Mendelssohn 


Symphony  in  A  (Italian) 


Allegro  vivace. 
Andante  con   moto. 
Con   moto  moderato. 
Saltarello. 


SOLOISTS: 
Mr.  C.  M.  LOEFFLER,  Violinist. 
Mr.  CHARLES   MOLET,  Flutist. 


Historical  and  Analytical  Notes  prepared  by 
G.    H.   WILSON. 


Overture,  "Genoveva."  Schumann. 

Schumann  was  seven  years  finding  a  book  for  the  only  opera  he  ever 
wrote.  In  that  time,  he  examined  no  less  than  twenty-two  subjects,  in- 
cluding the  "  Nibelungen  Lied,"  "  Abelard  and  Heloise,"  and  Byron's 
"  Corsair."  In  1847,  ne  came  across  Hebbel's  version  of  the  story  of 
Genevieve.  Tieck's  poem  on  the  same  subject  also  presenting  itself,  he 
requested  Robert  Reinick  to  prepare  from  them  both  a  libretto.  Schumann, 
being  dissatisfied  with  Reinick's  book,  made  so  many  changes  that  Rei- 
nick renounced  all  claim  to  what  finally  appeared.  The  opera  was  com- 
pleted during  the  year  1848.  On  its  first  production,  at  Leipzig,  in  1850, 
it  failed;  and,  though  it  has  since  been  performed,  from  time  to  time,  at 
various  theatres  in  Germany,  it  has  never  held  a  firm  place  in  the  repertory 
of  lyric  theatres.  It  is  admitted  that  reasons  for  its  want  of  success  are  to 
be  found  partly  in  the  defects  of  the  libretto.  With  regard  to  this,  Dr. 
Spitta  says  :  "  He  himself  [i.e.,  the  composer]  arranged  his  own  libretto. 
His  chief  model  was  Hebbel's  'Genoveva,' — a  tragedy  which  had  affected 
him  in  a  wonderful  way, —  though  he  also  made  use  of  Tieck's  '  Genoveva.' 
Besides  these,  he  took  Weber's  '  Euryanthe  '  as  a  pattern.  The  mixture  of 
three  poems,  so  widely  differing  from  one  another,  resulted  in  a  confusion 
of  motives  and  an  uncertainty  of  delineation,  which  add  to  the  uninterest- 
ing impression  produced  by  the  libretto." 

The  essentially  lyric  character  of  Schumann's  score  affords  another 
reason  for  the  succes  d'estime  which  "  Genoveva  "  won.  Nearly  the  entire 
music  to  "  Genoveva  "  was  given  in  concert  by  the  Bach  Choir  of  London, 
in  May,  1887, —  a  unique  proceeding,  which  gave  great  pleasure  to  the 
cultivated  clientele  of  that  society,  but  which  has  not  been  adopted  else- 
where. 

The  story  of  Genevieve,  as  related  in  the  "Origines  du  Palatinat,"  by 
Freher,  has  been  a  favorite  with  novelists,  dramatists,  and  the  makers  of 
pantomime,  opera,  and  opera  bouffe  (notably  Offenbach).  We  will  ask  the 
accomplished  annotator  of  Mr.  Henschel's  London  Symphony  Concerts  to 
tell  something  about  the  overture  :  — 

"  Genoveva^  s  knightly  husband  goes  to  the  wars ;  and,  in  his  absence, 
a  pretended  friend  urges  her  to  forget  her  duty  to  him.  Failing,  he,  in 
revenge,  accuses  her  to  her  husband ;  and,  by  his  orders,  she  is  driven 
from  the  castle  into  the  forest.  There  &  child  is  born,  and  sustained  by 
a  doe.  One  day,  when  hunting,  the  returned  knight  meets  with  the  child 
and  the  woman ;  and  an  explanation  follows,  and  all  ends  happily. 
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"  The  themes  of  the  overture  are  not  taken  from  the  body  of  the  work, 
but  it  is  far  from  difficult  to  connect  them  with  the  story.  Indeed,  the 
relationship  is  so  obvious  that  it  cannot  well  be  passed  over.  Schumann 
here  follows  a  very  excellent  and  useful  form  by  beginning  with  a  slow 
introduction  (C  minor)  that,  so  to  say,  depicts  the  situation,  from  which  the 
'  argument '  of  the  following  allegro  starts.  Genoveva  is  an  outcast,  and 
her  inconsolable  distress  inspires  the  theme.  In  the  opening  bars,  we 
see  how  the  very  first  chord, —  the  dominant  minor  ninth, —  by  its  acute 
unrest,  strikes,  as  it  were,  the  key-note  of  feeling.  The  thematic  expres- 
sion of  the  introduction  is  unvaryingly  that  of  Genoveva's  grief,  and  to  the 
same  end  work  the  harmonic  treatment  and  the  orchestral  coloring.  These 
together  make  a  consistent  and  impressive  picture. 

"  With  the  allegro  (C  minor  and  major),  we  enter  upon  the  action  of 
the  story.  The  broken  and  agitated  principal  theme  obviously  refers  to 
Genoveva's  condition.  It  is  briefly  worked  out,  and  presently  gives  way 
to  a  dialogue  wherein  the  clarinets  seem  to  speak  of  hope.     The  feeling  of 

distress  soon  becomes  more  acute  ;  and  a  sequence  of  syncopated  disso- 
nant chords  reaches  a  climax  on  the  dominant  minor  ninth  of  the  relative 
major  key, —  a  chord  analogous  to  that  with  which  the  overture  opens. 
Here  contrast  and  relief  should  enter.  They  appear,  accordingly,  with  a 
Mendelssohnian  passage  for  the  horns.  The  knight  hunts  in  the  forest ; 
with  him  comes  hope.  At  this  point,  the  first  stage  of  development  ends ; 
and  a  bright  codetta,  wherein  figures  a  part  of  what  may  be  called  the  hope 
theme,  suggests  the  future  course  of  the  story. 

"  In  entering  upon  the  next  stage,  the  composer,  making  a  sudden 
transition  to  G  minor,  brings  into  close  connection  the  hunting  and  the 
Genoveva  themes.  The  knight  has  met  with  the  lady,  and  a  dialogue  may 
be  imagined.  But  the  hunting  theme  soon  disappears,  the  whole  orchestra, 
continuously  engaged  upon  its  companion,  becoming  at  each  phrase  more 
strenuous,  more  urgent,  till,  for  a  moment,  all  is  suspense ;  but,  at  this 
point,  poetic  development  yields  to  musical  form,  and  the  usual  repetition 
of  subjects  in  their  first  order  takes  place.  That  effected,  a  brilliant  coda 
suggests  the  reconciliation  of  the  long-sundered  pair.  It  is  mainly  con- 
structed upon  the  hope  theme ;  but,  at  the  close,  Schumann  introduces 
that  of  the  heroine,  in  the  major  key  now,  and  as  different  from  its  former 
self  as  was  Genoveva,  the  happy  wife,  from  Genoveva,  the  despised  out- 
cast." 


Symphony,  "  Espagnole,"  for  Violin  and  Orchestra.  x   Lalo. 

M.  Edouard  Lalo,  though  a  native  of  Spain,  has  passed  the  greater 
part  of  his  life  in  France  (Paris),  and  is  now  closely  identified  with  the 
more  modern  French  school,  which  includes  Saint-Saens,  Massenet  Go- 
dard,  Delibes,  and  Widor.  In  former  years,  he  was  the  viola  player  of  the 
celebrated  Mauria  Quartet  of  Paris ;  but  it  is  as  a  composer  that  he  has 
become  distinguished  among  his  confreres.  His  compositions  include  con- 
siderable chamber  music ;  a  ballet,  "  Namouna  " ;  several  rhapsodies  for 
orchestra  ;  the  "  Fantasie  Norwegienne,"  and  the  "  Symphonie  Espagnole," 
for  violin  and  orchestra;  a  symphony;,  and  the  opera,  "Le  Roi  d'Ys."     It 
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is  said  of  the  composer  that  at  one  time  he  gave  up  in  despair  the  idea  of 
writing  any  longer,  and  spent  a  considerable  period  without  producing  any 
new  works.  But,  meantime,  his  reputation  spread  abroad,  in  Germany 
especially.  At  last,  the  Paris  conductors,  Lamoureux  and  Colonne,  obliged 
their  audiences  to  listen  to  him.  This  brought  him  public  attention  and 
popularity.  Interest  in  M.  Lalo  in  this  country  has  been  quickened  by 
the  announcement  that  his  opera,  "  Le  Roi  d'Ys,"  is  to  be  produced  this 
season  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New  York. 


Norwegian  Rhapsody,  No.  2,  in  A,  Op.  19.  Svendsen. 

The  following  particulars  regarding  the  career  of  Johan  Severin  Svend- 
sen may  be  found  in  an  article  contributed  by  Mr.  Carl  Sievers  to  Grove's 
"  Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians  "  :  — 

"  Mr.  Svendsen  was  born  at  Christiania,  Sept.  30,  1840,  his  father  being 
a  military  band-master.  He  very  early  showed  a  taste  for  composition, 
and  at  the  age  of  eleven  wrote  a  work  for  the  violin.  Four  years  later  he 
joined  the  army,  having  then  acquired  some  skill  upon  the  flute,  clarinet, 
and  violin,  and  quickly  rose  to  the  position  occupied  by  his  father,  which, 
however,  was  not  the  height  of  the  young  man's  ambition.  Setting  his 
mind  upon  nobler  things,  Svendsen  left  the  army,  and  entered  the  orchestra 
of  the  Christiania  Theatre,  subsequently  going  on  a  wandering  tour  through 
Sweden  and  North  Germany.  His  situation  at  this  period  was  not  at  all 
enviable ;  but,  when  in  sad  straits  at  Liibeck,  ,he  met  with  a  friend  in  the 
Swedish-Norwegian  Vice-Consul,  who  obtained  from  his  king  a  small  an- 
nual stipend.  A  physical  infirmity  presently  compelled  Svendsen  to  give 
up  the  violin,  whereupon,  turning  his  attention  to  composition,  he  entered 
the  Conservatorium  at  Leipzig  (1863),  and  received  instruction  from  Haupt- 
mann,  David,  Richter,  and  Reinecke.  Under  these  circumstances  he  wrote 
a  quartet,  quintet,  and  octet  for  strings."  "  The  following  anecdote  of  this 
period,"  remarks  Mr.  Sievers,  "is  both  characteristic  and  authentic.  On 
hearing  that  his  octet  had  been  played  with  great  success  by  the  students, 
Reinecke  asked  to  see  it.  He  declined,  however,  to  suggest  any  improve- 
ments in  so  splendid  a  work,  but  remarked,  somewhat  sarcastically,  '  The 
next  thing  will  be  a  symphony,  I  suppose  ! '  Barely  a  week  after,  Svend- 
sen laid  his  symphony  in  D  before  his  astonished  instructor. 

"  Svendsen  left  Leipzig  in  1867  with  the  honorary  medal  of  the  Conserv- 
atorium, and  proceeded  through  Denmark,  Scotland,  and  Norway,  after- 
wards (1868)  going  to  Paris,  where  he  joined  Musard's  orchestra  and  that 
of  the  Odeon.  In  the  French  capital  he  wrote  his  Violin  Concerto  in  A, 
and  other  works,  including  the  well-known  overture,  *  Sigurd  Slembe.' 
When  the  war  of  1870  broke  out,  Svendsen  made  his  way  back  to  Leipzig, 
where  he  was  offered  the  conductorship  of  the  Euterpe  concerts,  to  no  pur- 
pose, as  the  society's  work  stopped,  owing  to  the  great  conflict  which*  then 
occupied  all  thoughts.  Svendsen  did  well  in  Germany,  nevertheless,  mak- 
ing many  friends  and  great  progress.     In  187 1  he  went  to  America,  return- 
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ing  at  the  end  of  the  war,  and  again  going  to  Leipzig  and  the  Euterpe. 
Subsequently,  he  met  Wagner,  and  spent  some  time  at  Bayreuth,  his  next 
move  being  to  his  native  country  and  city,  remaining  in  Christiania  for  five 
years  as  conductor  of  the  Musical  Association  there.  In  1874  he  obtained 
an  annuity  from  the  Norwegian  Parliament,  and  in  1877  once  more  pro- 
ceeded abroad.  The  next  year  he  visited  ^London,  and  introduced  a  num- 
ber of  his  best  works,  soon,  however,  returning  to  Christiania,  and  resum- 
ing his  old  post,  which  he  still  retains."  "  Svendsen's  music,"  adds  Mr. 
Sievers,  "  is  all  of  very  high  character,  remarkable  for  strong  individuality, 
conciseness,  and  the  absence  of  anything  national  or  Scandinavian,  as  well 
as  for  an  elaborate  finish  strictly  in  harmony  with  the  traditions  of  the  great 
masters." 

Notwithstanding  the  assertion  of  Mr.  Sievers,  the  composition  played 
to-day,  which  is  dedicated  to  Ole  Bull,  is  distinctly  national  in  character. 
The  Rhapsody  in  A  and  its  three  companions  —  Op.  17,  Op.  21,  and  Op.  22 
—  belong  to  the  early  years  of  Svendsen's  residence  in  Christiania,  his 
"  storm  and  stress  "  period,  which  was  not  prolific  in  new  compositions. 

"The  present  work,  scored  for  full  orchestra,  is  based  upon  three  mel- 
odies which  are  presumably  national  airs  of  Norway.  The  simplicity  of 
their  treatment  is  in  harmony  with  their  own  character.  The  whole  of  the 
first  division,  allegro,  in  A,  2-4,  is  taken  up  by  a  theme  having  the  simplest 
possible  accompaniment.  A  short  transitional  passage  of  contrasting  char- 
acter leads  into  an  andantino  in  B  major,  C.  Here  a  new  melody  is  an- 
nounced by  the  first  violins,  accompanied  by  the  other  strings  without 
basses.  Repeated  first  by  the  oboe,  with  a  tremolando  accompaniment  for 
strings,  it  is  turned  over  to  the  horns,  violas,  and  'cellos,  which  sustain  it 
against  the  full  orchestra  used  in  a  boldly  polyphonic  manner.  Another 
transitional  passage,  based  upon  the  polyphony  just  mentioned,  leads  to 
a  third  section,  allegro,  E  major,  3-4.  The  new  theme  is,  in  this  case, 
declared  by  a  portion  of  the  second  violins,  the  remainder  with  the  'cellos 
sustaining  a  double  pedal.  A  continuation  of  this  presently  appears  on 
a  dominant  pedal,  the  'cellos  having  a  concurrent  and  independent  theme. 
Several  other  themes  of  a  like  character  are  combined  with  the  foregoing 
in  subsequent  development.  The  last  section  of  the  work,  tempo  1,  in  A, 
2-4,  brings  together  the  principal  allegro  subjects,  and  with  some  acces- 
sories forms  a  brilliant  and  animated  finale" 


Symphony  in  A,  "Italian."  Mendelssohn. 

Allegro  vivace. 
Andante  con  moto. 
Con  moto  moderato. 
Saltarello  {presto}. 

The  name  of  "Italian,"  by  which  this  delightful  work  is  known,  is  due 
to  Mendelssohn  himself.  He  composed  it  during  his  stay  in  Italy  in  183 1, 
and  repeatedly  refers  to  it  under  that  title  in  his  charming  letters  home,  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  "Walpurgis  Night,"  which  in  joke  he  calls  the  "  Sax- 
on symphony,"  and  the  "  Hebrides  "  overture,  which  he  also  wrote  at  the 
same  time,  as  well  as  from  the  "  Scotch  "  symphony,  which  he  planned  and 
made  some  progress  with  during  that  period  of  astonishing  activity.  The 
opening  and  closing  movements  appear  to  have  been  composed  in  Rome 
itself.     At  any  rate,  writing  from  Rome  on  the  22d  February,   183 1,  after 
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he  had  been  there  four  months,  he  tells  his  sisters  that  the  "  Italian  sym- 
phony is  making  great  progress.     It  will  be  the  gayest  thing  I  have  ever 
done,  especially  the  last  movement.     For  the  adagio,  I  have  not  found  any- 
thing yet  exactly  right,  and  I  think  I  must  put  it  off  for  Naples."  •  A  week 
later,  he  is  in  the  same  mind ;  and,  lamenting  how  fast  the  time  flies,  and 
very  unnecessarily  upbraiding  himself  for  not  making  the  best  use  of  it,  he 
continues  :  "  If  I  could  do  but  one  of  my  two  symphonies  here !  but  the  Italian 
one  I  must  and  will  put  off  till  I  have  seen  Naples,  which  must  play  a  part 
in  it."     The  part  which  it  did  play,  then,  is  the  slow  movement.     Of  the 
scherzo,  or  what   stands  for  it,  more    anon.     The    a?idante,  if   anything,  is 
Mendelssohn's  visit  to  Naples.     It  is  difficult  to  realize  this,  and  to  find  in 
that  grave,  beautiful,  regretful  strain  a  reflection  of  the  streets  and  quays 
of  the   noisiest  and  most  brilliant  city  in   the  world.     It  is   not  like   the 
protest  of  an  earnest-minded  man  against  the  frivolity  and  recklessness  of 
the  "great  sinful  streets  of  Naples,"  which  raised  so  powerfully  the  indigna- 
tion of  a  poet  of  our  own  days.     It  would  seem  to  have  been  more  appropri- 
ately the  production,  or  rather  the  suggestion,  of  some  solemn  evening  hour 
in  Rome,  in  the  gathering  shades  of  St.  Peter's  or  the  mouldering,  quaint 
grandeur  of  the  Vatican  gardens.     And  we  cling  to  this  idea,  notwithstand- 
ing the  two  letters  just  quoted  ;  for  it  was  not  till  the  5th  of  April  that  he 
left  Rome,  and  the  Holy  Week  and  Easter  had  come  in  the  interval,  and  he 
had  gone  through  the  wonderful  ceremonials  of  that  time,  and  had  had  the 
lovely  land  journey  —  by  road,  not  by  railway  —  from  Rome  to  Naples  in 
which  to  collect  his  impressions  and  mature  his  ideas.     This  andante  (often, 
though  entirely  without  warrant,  called  the  Pilgrims'  March)  is  one  of  the 
favorite     orchestral     pieces     in    the    whole      repertoire    of     music,     and 
probably  shares  with  the    allegretto  of  Beethoven's   No.   8  symphony  the 
honor  of  having  made  more  people  happy  than  any  other  piece. 

The  opening  movement,  allegro  vivace,  seems  to  embody  the  general 
feelings  aroused  by  Mendelssohn's  entrance  into  Italy  and  his  journey  from 
the  Alps  to  Rome,  of  which  such  delightful  records  are  left  in  his  letters. 
It  is  full  of  the  "open  air  "  and  "  blue  sky  "  and  the  "  season  of  blossoms  " 
that  he  loved  so  much  and  is  always  talking  about  in  the  letters  of  this 
period.  Never,  perhaps,  was  music  written  more  wonderfully  full  of  the 
fire  of  youth  and  the  animal  spirits  of  a  man  at  once  thoroughly  genial  and 
thoroughly  refined.  There  is  something  irresistible  in  the  gay  Han  with 
which  it  starts  off  at  once  without  an  instant's  hesitation, —  in  this  respect 
like,  and  yet  in  much  else  how  unlike,  Beethoven's  eighth  symphony  ! 
How  bright  and  variegated  is  the  color  of  the  opening,  as  the  flutes,  clari- 
nets, and  oboes  come  dancing  in  one  after  the  other,  and  the  staccato  bass 
picks  its  way  about  so  effectively ! 

The  subject  is  developed  at  considerable  length  before  the  introduction 
or  the  "  second  subject "  proper.  The  latter,  when  it  arrives,  is  given  to 
his  favorite  clarinets,  and  might  well  be  the  very  phrase  which  came  into 
his  head  a  propos  to  Goethe's  line,  "  Die  ganze  Luft  ist  warm  und  bliithe- 
voll,"  in  speaking  of  which,  indeed,  he  especially  names  them. 
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The  second  part  of  the  movement  (after  the  double  bar)  opens  with 
equal  beauty  and  originality,  with  a  delicious  fugato  passage,  for  the  strings 
only,  on  a  crisp  and  spirited  subject  now  introduced,  and  ending  in  the  re- 
appearance of  the  opening  theme.  The  subject  of  this  fugato  is  re-em- 
ployed more  than  once  in  the  coda  which  terminates  the  movement.  An- 
other melody  which  appears  only  in  the  second  part  is  a  joyous  strain 
commenced  by  the  second  violins  and  continued  by  the  flute,  with  a  de- 
licious accompaniment  of  staccato  triplets  in  the  fiddles  and  detached 
pizzicato  notes  in  the  bass.  Mendelssohn  must  always  have  his  'cello  solo. 
It  is  found  in  his  very  first  symphony,  written  when  he  was  barely  twelve 
years  old  ;  and  here  it  comes  in  with  excellent  effect  on  the  return  of  the 
second  subject,  with  a  charming  triplet  accompaniment  above  it  in  the  flutes 
and  clarinets  alternately.  Of  the  innumerable  beautiful  and  masterly  de- 
tails which  crowd  his  first  movement  (such  as  the  long-holding  A  in  the 
oboes  during  the  modulation  from  F-sharp  minor  into  D  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  reprise  of  the  chief  subject,  the  B  and  G  in  the  first  violins  ac- 
companying the  second  subject  on  its  first  appearance),  one  might  write 
for  a  week.  But  the  music  itself  is  better  than  any  commentary.  Let  that 
be  marked,  learned,  and  inwardly  digested,  and  the  object  of  these  remarks 
will  be  more  than  gained. 

Such  is  this  most  gay  and  joyous  movement.  And  yet,  as  if  to  show- 
that  no  great  poet  is  without  a  touch  of  melancholy,  even  in  his  brightest 
moods,  and  as  if  to  remind  us  that  \ve  are  not  to  be  "  merry  when  we  hear 
sweet  music,"  Mendelssohn  has  introduced  a  delicious  color  of  sadness  in 
a  beautiful  phrase  just  at  the  end  of  the  first  part  of  the  movement,  with 
the  answer  in  the  violins  which  follows  it  and  leads  into  the  return  of  the 
first  part.  The  phrase  reappears  at  the  close  of  the  entire  movement,  but 
more  fully  accompanied,  and  without  the  same  regretful  tone  as  before. 

The  second  movement  is  the  well-known  andante  con  moto  already 
spoken  of, —  often  unwarrantably  called  the  Pilgrims'  March, —  which,  for 
originality,  beauty,  and  depth  of  sentiment,  stands,  if  not  without  a  rival, 
certainly  without  a  compeer.  It  is  in  D  minor,  and  begins  with  a  loud  call 
to  prayer  or  meditation,  like  the  cry  of  the  muezzin  from  the  minaret.  The 
rest  of  this  movement  is  too  well  known  to  need  mention  :  only  we  cannot 
refrain  from  noting  the  delicious  part  taken  by  the  two  flutes,  interweaving 
their  sweet  voices  with  delicious  independence  of  each  other  and  their 
fellows  in  the  band;  the  fine  change  where  the  clarinets  come  in  A  major, 
—  not  altogether  unmindful  of  a  similar  change  in  the  allegretto  in  Bee- 
thoven's No.  7  symphony;  and  the  beautiful  idea  where  the  strings  and  the 
wind  answer  one  another  energetically  above  the  delicate  staccato  bass 
figure,  like  "  deep  calling  unto  deep." 

With  regard  to  the  third  movement,  con  moto  moderate,  which  occupies 
the  place  of  the  usual  minuet  or  scherzo,  there  is  a  tradition  (said  to  origi- 
nate with  Mendelssohn's  brother-in-law,  Hensel,  but  still  of  uncertain 
authority)  that  it  was  transferred  to  its  present  place  from  some  earlier 
composition.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  twelve  un- 
published juvenile  symphonies ;  and  in  the  first  rough  draft  of  this  sym- 
phony there  is  no  sign  of  its  having  been  interpolated,  as  the  writer  can 
vouch  from  actual  inspection.     In  style,  this  lovely  movement  is  no  doubt 
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earlier  than  the  rest  of  the  work.  The  opening  subject  has  a  Mozartish 
turn  ;  indeed,  it  may  be  found  almost  note  for  note  in  Mozart,  and  there  is 
a  fine  Mozart  flavor  in  the  four  bars  of  coda  at  the  end  of  the  first  section. 
But  these  resemblances-  only  last  long  enough  to  please  us  by  the  associa- 
tion, and  the  rest  of  the  subjects  and  the  whole  of  the  treatment  are  as  in- 
dividual Mendelssohn  as  anything  in  the  whole  range  of  his  works.  So 
also  is  the  trio,  which  was  certainly  never  anticipated  by  Mozart,  and  is  as 
beautiful  and  as  fresh  as  music  can  be. 

The  finale  was  doubtless  inspired  by  the  Carnival  of  Rome,  in  the  fun 
of  which  Mendelssohn  joined  as  heartily  as  any  born  Italian,  and  of  which 
he  has  left  an  excellent  description  (though  not  so  vivid  as  this  finale)  in 
his  letters.  It  is  entitled  "  Saltarello  "  in  the  printed  score,  thus  giving  the 
author's  direct  corroboration  to  the  connection  of  his  work  with  Italy.  The 
Saltarello  differs  from  the  Tarantella  in  having  a  leaping  step,  to  accom- 
modate which  the  phrase  contains  a  crotchet  in  place  of  the  even  quavers 
of  the  other.  This  will"  be  seen  at  once  from  the  theme  of  the  present 
Saltarello  (where  the  crotchet  is,  however,  represented  by  a  quaver  and  a 
rest).  There  are  three  distinct  themes  in  this  movement, —  two  Saltarellos, 
and  a  third  subject  of  busy  whirling  motion,  and  different  rhythm  from  the 
others, —  in  fact,  a  Tarantella.  This  last  works  up  the  tumult  in  an  aston- 
ishing way,  till  the  mad  dancers  seem  almost  visible,  and  a  most  Oriental 
effect  is  added  by  the  steady  iteration  of  the  drum ;  while  first  the  clari- 
nets, and  then  the  oboes  and  the  flutes,  take  up  a  new  little  subject  with  a 
melancholy  pathos  in  it,  like  prophets  standing  in  the  background,  pointing 
the  moral  of  the  revelry.  As  the  close  approaches,  the  dancers  drop  off, 
the  lights  go  out,  and  the  lament  makes  its  way  more  obviously  to  the 
ear. 

A  passage  relating  to  the  symphony,  from  one  of  his  published  letters, 
is  full  of  interest,  as  showing  the  characteristically  earnest,  modest  way  in 
which  Mendelssohn  regarded  his  work.  "  Berlin,  April  6,  1833.  My  work, 
about  which  I  had  so  recently  so  many  misgivings,  is  finished ;  and  now 
that  I  look  it  over,  I  find,  contrary  to  my  expectations,  that  it  satisfies  me. 
I  believe  it  has  become  a  good  piece  ;  and,  be  that  as  it  may,  I  feel  that  it 
shows  progress,  and  that  is  the  main  point.  So  long  as  I  feel  this,  I  know 
that  I  can  enjoy  life  and  be  happy ;  but  the  bitterest  moments  I  can  im- 
agine or  even  endure  were  those  of  last  autumn,  when  I  was  in  difficulty 
about  it.  Would  that  this  mood  of  happy  satisfaction  could  be  collected 
and  preserved  ;  but  that  is  the  worst  of  it !  I  know  for  certain  that,  when 
the  evil  day  comes  again,  I  shall  have  forgotten  it  all ;  and  against  it  I 
know  no  safeguard,  nor  can  you  tell  me  of  any." 

Among  all  Mendelssohn's  works  there  is  not  one  more  characteristic 
than  this  symphony  of  that  cheerful,  sunshiny,  happy  disposition  which  was 
almost  more  remarkable  than  his  genius.  Well  might  he  call  it  the  gayest 
thing  he  had  written.  It  is  not  only  that  there  is  not  a  dull  bar  in  the 
work  :  there  is  a  force  of  freshness  and  life,  and  of  youth,  innocent  without 
being  weak,  to  which,  perhaps,  no  parallel  can  be  found,  except  it  be  his 
own  G  minor  concerto,  which  indeed  was  the  offspring  of  the  same  happy 
time  of  his  life.  The  B-flat  symphony  of  Beethoven  in  some  respects  re- 
sembles it ;  but  the  absolute  youth,  the  extraordinary  spring,  the  action  for 
the  mere  sake  of  it,  and  because  it  can't  be  helped,  is  wanting  even  there. 
What  a  quality  to  possess  !  and  how  fortunate  for  him,  and  for  us  for  whom 
he  wrote,  that  Mendelssohn's  circumstances  were  such  as  to  put  him  above 
the  reach  of  those  sordid  anxieties  and  cares  which  were  such  a  clog  on 
Mozart,  Schubert,  and  Beethoven,  and  to  enable  him  to  indulge  the  hopes 
and  aspirations  of  youth  to  the  full  extent  to  which  his  pure  mind  and 
loving  spirit  prompted  !     (Reduction  of  an  analysis  by  G.  Grove.) 
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PROGRAMME. 


Beethoven  _____     Overture,  "Coriolanus,"  Op.  62 

Mozart        -  ,      -         -         -         -         -       Aria  from  "  The  Magfc  Flute " 

Grieg  ______  Suite,  "  Peer  Gynt,"  Op.  46 

"  Daybreak." 
.   "  The  Death  of  Aase." 
"  Anitra's   Dance." 
"In  the  Halls  of  the   King  of  the   Dovre   Mountains." 

(The  imps  are  chasing   Peer  Gynt.) 

David  _____         Aria,  from  "  Les  Perles  de  Brazil  " 

Schumann  -         -         -  Symphony  No.  4,  in  D  minor,  Op.   120 

Introduction   (Adagio  non  troppo). 
Allegro. 

Romance  (Adagio  non  troppo). 
Scherzo. 
Finale  (Allegro). 


Soloist,   Mile.  CLEMENTINE  DE  VERE. 


Overture,  "  Coriolanus,"  Op.  62.  Beethoven. 

Beethoven,  though  a  student  of  Plutarch  and  Shakspere,  seems  not  to 
have  modelled  his  "  Coriolanus  "  from  either,  but  to  have  taken  the  sim- 
plified type  drawn  by  Collin  in  his  five  act  tragedy  on  the  subject  of  the 
great  Roman,  to  which  the  overture  served  as  prelude.  Collin  was  chief 
secretary  to  the  war  department  of  the  Austrian  government  at  the  time 
the  overture  was  composed  (1807).  Because  of  his  patriotic  songs  during 
the  war  with  France,  he  was  popular  with  the  people,  but  less  successful  in 
essaying  higher  flights.  Besides  his  "  Coriolanus,"  he  wrote  a  tragedy  on 
the  subject  of  Regulus.  As  both  personages  have  place  in  the  list  of  char- 
acters who  parade  before  Minerva  and  Mercury  in  the  "  Ruins  of  Athens," 
Collin's  position  as  a  prominent  person  seems  attested.  Beethoven  at 
first  dedicated  his  overture  to  Collin ;  but  the  fact  that  he  afterwards 
erased  from  the  title-page  the  words,  "  Zum  Trauer spiel  Coriolan"  would 
seem  to  lessen  the  value  of  the  dedication  as  a  personal  tribute,  while  it 
forces  the  question  whether,  after  all,  it  was  not  the  grand  subject  itself 
rather  than  any  special  setting  of  it  that  aroused  his  inspiration. 

The  year  1807  was  a  time  of  great  activity  with  Beethoven.  The  fourth 
symphony,  the  Rasoumoffsky  quartets,  and  the  pianoforte  concerto  in 
G  had  just  been  written  ;  and  he  was  entering  the  border-land  of  the  C 
minor  symphony.  The  overture  to  "  Coriolanus,"  of  all  its  composer's 
works  in  small  compass,  is  perhaps  the  most  noble.  Reichardt  has  said 
that  it  is  a  better  representation  of  Beethoven  himself  than  of  the  hero 
whose  name  it  bears ;  and,  both  here  and  in  the  "  Heroic  "  symphony,  he 
was  unconsciously  painting  his  own  portrait.  Wagner,  remarking  upon 
the  overture,  identifies  it  with  "  the  scene  between  Coriolanus,  his  mother, 
and  his  wife  on  the  battle-field  before  the  gates  of  his  native  city,  where 
the  chieftain  yielded  to  feminine  entreaties,  refused  to  assault  the  place, 
and  thereupon  suffered  death  at  the  hands  of  the  Volscian,  Attius,  his  asso- 
ciate in  the  enterprise." 

Grove  says  of  the  overture  :  — 

"  The  opening  could  hardly  be  more  impressive.  The  huge  C,  given 
by  the  strings  with  all  their  might,  and  followed  by  a  short  sharp  chord 
from  the  entire  orchestra,  and  this  three  times  over,  with  a  bar's  rest 
between  each,  prepares  the  ear  for  the  mingled  fever  and  force  of  the  next 
phrase,  the  '  first  subject '  of  the  composition,  in  the  violins  and  violas  in 
octaves.  This  energy  and  fever-heat  are  maintained  for  a  short  time,  and 
then  give  way  to  the  broad  melody  wKich  forms  the  '  counter-subject ' 
of  the  movement,  and  which  is  a  fine  instance  of  what  Beethoven  can  do 
with  ten  notes.  Every  one  will  notice  the  introductory  bars  which  precede 
the  melody  and  form  the  transition  from  the  wild  turbulence  of  the  former 
portion  to  this  winning  and  dignified  phrase,  which  atones  for  its  shortness 
by  the  number  of  times  it  is  successively  repeated  by  different  instruments. 
These  subjects,  with  an  episode  of   some  length  and  stern  character,  in 
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which  the  'cellos  and  violas  are  used  with  great  effect,  are  the  materials 
which  Beethoven  provided  for  his  work.  The  '  working  out '  is  wonderfully 
close  and  impressive,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  fact  that  the  first  subject 
is  brought  back,  not  in  the  key  of  C  minor,  as  above,  but  in  F  minor,  the 
second  subject  returning  in  C  major.  The  conclusion  —  three  staccato 
notes  in  the  strings  only,  as  soft  as  possible,  preceded  by  fragments  of  the 
original  themes,  coming  like  inevitable  death  on  the  broken  purposes  of  the 
hero,  after  all  the  labor  and  all  the  sweetness  of  life  are  over —  is  inexpres- 
sibly touching.  How  poetical  (to  touch  for  one  moment  on  the  details  of 
the  close)  is  the  manner  in  which  the  fiery  phrase  of  the  original  theme  is 
made  to  falter  and  flutter  and  fail  like  a  pulse  in  the  last  moments  of  life ! 
Here  Beethoven  has  carried  his  favorite  practice  of  '  transforming '  a  theme 
to  a  most  beautiful  pitch." 


Suite,  "  Peer  Gynt,"  Op.  46.  Grieg. 

Daybreak. 
The  Death  of  Aase. 
Anitra's  Dance. 
The  Hall  of  the  Mountain  King. 

Grieg,  like  Chopin,  Dvorak,  and  Tschaikowsky,  gets  his  inspiration  from 
national  sources.  It  came,  however,  with  his  maturity;  for,  though  born 
in  Norway,  his  early  studies  were  conducted  for  the  most  part  in  Germany, 
and  gave  no  distinct  premonition  of  their  future  trend.  Ole  Bull  may  be 
said  to  have  discovered  Grieg ;  for  it  was  he  who,  on  hearing  the  boy  of 
fifteen  play  the  pianoforte,  insisted  that  he  be  sent  at  once  to  Leipzig, 
where  he  remained  four  years.  After  Leipzig,  Grieg  visited  Copenhagen, 
then  the  literary  and  aesthetic  centre  of  Scandinavia.  Here,  in  1863,  when 
he  was  twenty  years  old,  began  his  first  serious  acquaintance  with  the  folk- 
songs of  his  people,  from  whose  tender  melancholy  he  has  not  since  been 
parted.  The  influence  and  companionship  of  Richard  Norkraak,  a  com- 
poser of  great  promise,  who  died  young,  must  not  be  overlooked  in  tracing 
the  development  of  Grieg's  individuality.  What  came  of  their  friendship 
Grieg  has  himself  told  :  "  The  scales  suddenly  fell  from  my  eyes  when  first 
I  learned  through  him  to  understand  Norwegian  folk-melodies  and  my 
own  nature.  We  united  ourselves  against  the  mingled  Gade-Mendelssohn 
weakly-effeminate  Scandinavianism,  and  struck  out  with  enthusiasm  into  the 
new  pathway  which  the  Northern  school  is  at  present  pursuing."  Nor- 
kraak's  songs,  Kjerulf's  romances,  Ole  Bull's  "Visit  to  the  Sater,"  and  after- 
wards Bjornson's  poems  and  the  dramas  of  Henrik  Ibsen  have  had  an 
ineffaceable  influence  on  Grieg's  music. 

The  dramatic  poem  of  "  Peer  Gynt"  was  written  by  Ibsen  in  1867, —  a 
midway  period  in  the  career  of  one  who  is  now  occupying  a  share  of  the 
cultivated  world's  attention.  This  synopsis  of  the  poem,  or  allegory,  is  pre- 
sented :  "  The  character  of  Peer  Gynt  is  taken  from  one  of  the  Norwegian 
folk-legends.  He  is  a  Norwegian  Faust,  whose  superabundance  of  imagi- 
nation will  bring  him  to  destruction  if  he  is  not  saved  by  a  woman.  Peer 
Gynt  is  a  peasant  lad,  whose  parents  were  once  well-to-do  people  ;  but  the 
father  is  now  dead,  and  the  mother  and  son  are  living  in  great  poverty. 
The  lad  is  full  of  great  ideas,  and  has  many  wonderful  plans  for  the  future. 
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These  he  confides  to  his  mother,  who,  notwithstanding  his  wild  ways  and 
fantastic  ideas,  believes  in  him.  His  youthful  arrogance  knows  no  bounds. 
He  goes  to  a  wedding  and  carries  off  the  bride  to  the  mountains,  where  he 
afterwards  deserts  her.  During  the  night,  he  wanders  about,  and  meets 
with  some  frolicsome  dairy-maids.  He  harbors  at  last  in  the  hall  of  the 
King  of  the  Dovre  Mountains,  where  he  falls  in  love  with  the  king's 
daughter,  but  is  finally  turned  out  of  doors.  He  returns  home,  where  he 
finds  his  mother,  Aase,  on  her  death-bed.  After  her  death,  he  sails  for 
foreign  climes,  and  lands,  after  the  lapse  of  many  years,  a  rich  man,  on  the 
coast  of  Morocco.  In  one  of  the  Arabian  deserts,  he  meets  Anitra,  the 
daughter  of  a  Bedouin  chief.  She  only  succeeds  in  captivating  him  tem- 
porarily, and  leaves  him.  Peer  Gynt  dreams  about  Solvejg,  the  love  of  his 
youth,  who  faithfully  has  been  waiting  for  him,  and  to  whose  arms  he  at 
last  returns,  old  and  gray." 

The  suite  played  to-day  is  a  reduction  of  the  voluminous  music  Grieg 
composed  for  the  production  of  the  drama  on  the  stage.  The  first  move- 
ment, Daybreak,  allegretto  pastorale,  is  scored  for  small  orchestra.  The 
second,  andante  doloroso,  consisting  of  four  measured  periods  for  muted 
strings,  is  a  funeral  march.  The  third,  tempo  di  mazurka,  is  written  for 
divided  strings  and  triangle.  The  fourth,  alia  marcia  e  molto  marcato,  a 
somewhat  grotesque  march,  is  scored  for  full  modern  orchestra,  and  pict- 
ures the  imps  tormenting  Peer  Gynt. 

The  suite  was  played  for  the  first  time  in  Boston  last  summer  at  one  of 
the  Popular  Concerts  in  Music  Hall.  Grieg  is  now  living  in  Bergen,  Nor- 
way. Of  late,  in  company  with  his  wife,  who  is  a  singer,  he  has  made  a 
number  of  professional  tours,  appearing  both  as  pianist  and  conductor. 
Last  season  he  was  the  honored  guest  of  the  London  Philharmonic  Society. 
Only  a  few  weeks  ago,  we  hear  of  him  in  Paris,  where  at  the  Chatelet  Con- 
certs M.  Colonne  arranged  a  programme  consisting  chiefly  of  his  compo- 
sitions. 


ENTR'ACTE. 

From   a  sketch  of   Edward  Grieg's  life  written  by  Henrik  Sundt,  we 

extract  the  following  :  — 

"  From  the  year  1874,  Grieg  has  been  a  wanderer,  winning  laurels  in 
Germany,  Holland,  Denmark,  and  elsewhere,  sometimes  conducting  the 
'  Harmony '  Society  at  Bergen,  often  spending  a  season  at  Ullensvang, 
Hardangerfjord,  where  he  had  built  a  solitary  house  in  the  midst  of  gigan- 
tic though  peaceful  scenery.  There  the  natives  took  lively  interest  in  the 
settler.  '  More  than  one  thought,  as  he  tried  it  on  the  piano,  was  massa- 
cred by  the  critical  peasants,  who,  listening  round  the  corner,  were  anxious 
to  become  godfather  to  the  new-comers.'  But  his  dwelling  on  the  top  of 
a  hill  was  too  much  exposed  to  the  winter  storms.  Like  a  new  Aladdin,  he 
therefore  resolved  to  remove  the  whole  building  to  a  well-protected  spot 
in  the  wood  near  the  fjord.  About  fifty  strong  peasants  gladly  consented 
to  do  him  this  turn,  without  taking  any  compensation.  It  is  the  old,  pretty 
custom  to  help  one  another  in  this  way,  when  a  number  of  men  are 
required  for  the  completion  of  a  large  undertaking.  Of  course,  barrels  of 
'  Hardangerbeer,'  genuine  Drontheim  '  aqua  vitcej  and  other'national  deli- 
cacies, never  fail  to  call  forth  the  humor  on  such  occasions. 

"  By  united  efforts,  a  sudden  pull  loosened  the  hut  from  the  ground 
wall.  The  crowd  fell  in  with  thundering  applause,  accompanied  by  cheers 
and  waving  of  handkerchiefs  from  the  pupils  of  a  neighboring  ladies'  col- 
lege.    Brandy  was  freely  distributed,  and  downwards  went  the  house  on 
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the  trunks  of  young  trees.  The  Erard  piano  soon  followed;  and  Grieg 
was  compelled  to  play  national  tunes  to  the  noisy  assembly,  all  of  whom 
wanted  to  get  inside  the  small  room.  He  managed  to  keep  order  for  some 
time ;  but  the  beer  outside  began  to  exercise  its  potent  influence,  and 
rough  scenes  took  place.  Amid  dances  and  song,  pieces  of  turf  and  wood 
were  flying  about.  It  was  a  special  source  of  roaring  laughter  when  the  filled 
JdowIs,  handed  round,  were  hit  so  as  to  produce  a  real  shower-bath  of  liquid 
and  earth.  A  battlefield  could  scarcely  have  looked  more  desolate  the 
next  morning.  So  much  about  the  inauguration  of  a  place  which  certainly 
ought  to  be  noted  in  the  history  of  Norwegian  music.  Sheltered  by  the 
steep  and  lofty  '  Folgefond,'  it  overlooks  the  lovely  little  bay,  with  its  fruit- 
ful shores  and  neat  houses.  Deep  blue  glaciers,  advancing  in  the  clefts 
above,  raise  the  contrasts  of  the  landscape,  but  influence  little  the  climate 
of  this  health  resort, —  a  charming  place  for  the  poet  who  wants  to  pene- 
trate the  depths  of  his  soul,  and  communicate  to  his  fellow-creatures  the 
result  of  his  ardent  longing.  No  wonder  that  his  tunes  are  found  to  be  so 
'  Norse.'  And,  indeed,  Grieg  confesses  to  have  had  his  best  inspirations 
in  these  strange  surroundings.  'Nowhere  the  blood  of  my  heart  was  spent 
as  in  the  music  created  there.'  He  generally  enjoyed  his  '  otium '  till  the 
summer  vacation,  when  *  tourists  hit  upon  the  idea  of  installing  themselves 
in  boats  outside  his  windows ;  and  the  joy  was  gone.'  .  .  . 

"  At  present  (1889),  he  lives  generally  at  Bergen,  in  a  villa  on  the  pict- 
uresque '  Nordaass  '  Lake,  an  excellent  place  for  meditating  on  musical 
motives.  On  the  premises,  one  may  see  posted  up  a  warning,  such  as, 
'  Nobody  must  come  here,'  above  the  entrance  to  the  sanctuary  where  he 
retires  for  lonely  work. 

"  Great  is  the  difference  between  this  '  villa  '  and  his  hut  at  Ullens- 
vang.  Due  remuneration  comes  late  in  a  poor  country,  even  for  a  great 
artist." 


Symphony  No.  4,  in  D  minor,  Op.  120.  Schumann. 

Introduction  {Adagio  non  troppo). 

Allegro. 

Romance  {Adagio  non  troppo). 

Scherzo. 

Finale  {Allegro). 

The  year  1840  has  been  called  Schumann's  "  Year  of  Song,"  because 
it  was  marked  by  an  almost  unbroken  series  of  beautiful  lyrics.  It  was 
Schumann's  habit  to  change  suddenly  from  one  form  of  composition  to 
another,  and  to  pursue  the  new  for  a  while  with  great  vigor.  Thus,  in  1841, 
we  find  him  for  the  first  time  essaying  the  symphonic.  Years  before,  when 
a  student  at  Heidelberg,  undecided  between  the  professions  of  law  and 
music,  Schumann  wrote  to  Wieck,  his  former  pianoforte  teacher  and  future 
father  in-law :  "  I  detest  theory  pure  and  simple,  as  you  know,  as  I  have 
been  living  very  quietly,  improvising  a  good  deal,  but  not  playing  much 
from  notes.  I  have  begun  many  a  symphony,  but  finished  nothing,  and 
every  now  and  then  have  managed  to  edge  in  a  Schubert  waltz  between 
Roman  law  and  the  pandects,  etc."  Schumann's  first  published  symphony 
(B-flat),  notwithstanding  "lovely  imperfections,"  marked  in  him  a  great 
advance  in  the  technique  of  composition.  It  was  immediately  followed 
by  the  overture,  scherzo,  and  finale,  op.  52, —  which  is  a  symphony  with- 
out a  slow  movement, —  and  the  D  minor  symphony  played  to-day.  Be- 
cause of  his  dissatisfaction  with  the  original  draft  of  the  D  minor  sym- 
phony, Schumann  did  not  immediately  publish  it.     Evidently,  this  dissat- 
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isfaction  was  a  second  thought;  for,  on  Jan.  8,  1842,  he  writes  to  a  friend  : 
"  The  two  orchestral  works  —  a  second  symphony  and  an  overture,  scherzo, 
and  finale  —  which  were  performed  at  our  last  concerts  were  not  as  success- 
ful as  the  first.  It  was  really  too  much  for  one  time,  I  think  ;  and  then 
they  missed  Mendelssohn's  direction.  But  it's  no  matter.  I  know  they  are 
not  at  all  inferior  to  the  first,  and  must  succeed  sooner  or  later."  The  MS.' 
of  the  D  minor  symphony  was  not  published  until  185 1.  Meanwhile,  two 
other  symphonies  appeared  in  piint, —  the  C  major  and  the  E-flat, —  and" 
are  known,  as  is  the  D  minor,  by  the  numeral  of  their  publication,  not  of 
their  composition.  The  changes  Schumann  made  in  the  D  minor  sym- 
phony were  confined  to  the  wind  parts,  excepting  that  a  part  for  the  guitar 
in  the  romance,  which  gave  that  movement  more  the'  character  of  a  sere- 
nade, was  rejected  as  of  doubtful  effectiveness  in  combination  with  the 
other  instruments. 

The  distinctive  feature  of  this  symphony  is  expressed  by  its  title 
"  Symphony  No.  4,  D  minor :  introduction,  allegro,  romance,  scherzo,  and 
finale,  in  one  piece."  There  are  no  pauses  between  the  movements ;  and 
there  is  so  pronounced  a  connection  between  them  (see  analysis  to  follow), 
maintained  by  the  recurrence  of  themes,  that  the  impression  of  the  work  is 
that  of  a  single  piece  of  music.  Before  Schumann  examples  of  the  merg- 
ing movements  are  found ;  but  the  bond  between  them,  caused  by  what 
one  writer  has  called  "a  partial  community  of  theme,"  is  an  invention  of 
his.  Theorists  dispute  its  value;  but  Mendelssohn,  in  his  "Scotch"  sym- 
phony, adopted  it. 

There  follows  an  analysis  by  E.  Prout  of  the  D  minor  symphony  :  — 
"  The  principal  subject  of  the  introduction  {adagio)  is  given  out  by  the 
violas  and  'cello.  It  is  very  curious  that  in  only  one  of  Schumann's  four 
symphonies  does  he  begin  with  the  common  chord.  The  displaced  accent 
of  the  commencement  is  an  instance  of  a  characteristic  of  the  composer. 
The  theme  of  the  introduction  is  not  developed  at  any  great  length. 
Toward  its  close,  a  semi-quaver  is  introduced  in  the  first  violins,  which  is 
to  play  a  leading  part  in  the  subsequent  allegro.  Four  bars  before  we 
reach  this  movement,  the  time  is  changed  to  2-4,  and  gradually  quickened 
till  we  reach  the  first  movement  proper  of  the  symphony.  The  principal 
theme  of  this  movement  is,  it  must  be  confessed,  not  a  very  attractive  one. 
The  first  bar  may  be  considered,  so  to  speak,  the  keystone  of  this  move- 
ment. Trite  and  uninteresting  as  it  is,  it  follows  us  relentlessly, —  now 
in  the  bass,  now  in  the  middle,  now  in  the  upper  parts,  now  in  the  pas- 
sages of  imitation,  till,  when  we  reach  the  end  of  the  movement,  we  hardly 
know  whether  to  feel  aggravated  at  its  pertinacity  or  astonished  at  the 
effect  produced  by  such  an  unpromising  subject.  After  a  perfect  cadence 
for  full  orchestra  at  the  fourteenth  bar,  the  customary  passages  of  tran- 
sition to  the  key  of  F,  the  relative  major,  in  which,  according  to  rule,  the 
second  subject  should  enter,  are  introduced.  These  are  founded  on 
imitative  passages,  on  a  figure  nearly  representing  the  first  subject ;  and 
a  similar  figure  again  is  met  within  the  second  subject  itself.  The  continu- 
ation of  this  subject  is  very  charming;  and,  from  this  point  till  we  reach 
the  close  of  the  first  part  of  the  movement,  the  interest  goes  on  increasing. 
A  vigorous  forte  for  the  whole  orchestra  brings  us  to  the  usual  repeat  of 
the  first  portion,  and  then  comes  the  most  curious  part  of  this  allegro. 
From  this  point  to  the  end  of  the  movement,  we  find  nothing  but  what  is 
commonly  called  the  i  free  fantasia.'  It  would  be  very  interesting  to  find 
out  how  many  of  the  hearers  of  this  symphony  have  ever  noticed  that 
neither  the  first  nor  the  second  subject  ever  recurs  in  the  latter  part.  The 
music  is  almost  entirely  constructed  of  new  material,  to  which  the  opening 
bar  of  the  first  theme  mostly  serves  as  accompaniment ;  and  such  unity  of 
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character  is  given  to  the  whole  by  this  means  that  it  is  doubtful  if  one 
hearer  in  a  hundred  has  detected  the  irregularity  of  the  form.  Before 
quoting  the  two  chief  episodes  on  which  this  second  part  is  built,  a  curious 
orchestral  'dodge'  (if  the  colloquialism  may  be  pardoned)  deserves  men- 
tion. Schumann  wants  an  arpeggio  in  the  bass  of  two  octaves,  in  semi- 
quaver triplets,  beginning  from  the  lower  B-natural.  Such  a  passage 
would  be  impracticable  for  the  ponderous  double  basses,  and  the  low  B  is 
not  in  the  compass  of  the  violoncellos.  So  he  makes  the  former  instru- 
ments touch  the  first  note  lightly,  and  then  joins  the  violoncellos  on  at  the 
D-sharp.  A  similar  passage  is  repeated  in  various  keys  ;  and  at  last  we  are 
brought  to  D-flat,  in  which  tonality,  so  remote  from  that  of  the  movement, 
the  first  principal  episode  is  introduced  fortissimo.  We  shall  find  this 
theme  later  as  the  subject  of  the  finale.  After  a  half-cadence  in  B-flat 
minor,  the  whole  passage  is  repeated,  with  some  changes  in  the  modula- 
tions and  entirely  different  orchestration, —  the  bold,  almost  rugged  sub- 
ject being  now  given  to  the  strings,  and  the  answering  semi-quavers  to  the 
wood  instruments.  A  pause  on  the  chord  of  C,  the  dominant  of  F  minor, 
leads  to  the  second  principal  episode  in  F  major,  of  a  character  as  strongly 
contrasted  with  what  has  preceded  as  can  well  be  imagined.  From  this 
point  to  the  end  of  the  movement,  about  forty  pages  of  the  score,  we  meet 
with  these  two  episodes  presented  in  various  forms;  and,  near  the  close, 
the  second  of  them  appears  in  quite  a  new  dress,  given  out  in  D  major 
with  imposing  power  by  the  full  orchestra. 

"  The  succeeding  romance  is  the  gem  of  the  whole  work.  The  connec- 
tion with  the  preceding  movement  is  made  by  one  chord.  The  first  allegro 
closes  in  D  major;  and  the  romance  begins  with  the  chord  of  D  minor, 
sustained  by  the  wind  instruments.  This  chord  is  not  the  tonic,  but  the 
sub-dominant  of  the  new  key,  another  instance  of  our  composer's  habit 
of  beginning  a  movement  out  of  the  key.  The  chief  subject  of  the  romance, 
given  out  by  the  oboe  and  'cellos,  is  simplicity  itself. 

"  The  reader  can  mentally  complete  the  score  by  bearing  in  mind  that 
the  clarinets  and  bassoons  play  staccato  chords  in  unison  with  the  strings. 
At  the  close  of  its  first  statement,  a  short  phrase  is  given  by  the  violas 
against  the  holding  E,  as  a  sort  of  echo,  and  then  follows  a  passage  of  ten 
bars  taken  from  the  opening  introduction, —  a  device  of  Schumann's  for 
giving  unity  to  the  entire  composition ;  after  which  the  first  phrase  of  the 
ro?nance,  given  as  before  to  the  oboe  and  violoncello  in  octaves,  leads  to 
the  middle  portion  of  the  movement.  The  music  suddenly  modulates  into 
D  major ;  an  entirely  new  and  most  elegant  subject  is  introduced,  given 
principally  to  the  strings  in  six  parts,  the  violoncellos  being  divided  and 
separated  from  the  double-basses ;  while  a  solo  violin  plays  a  graceful 
variation  in  triplet  semi-quavers  on  the  principal  melody.  After  this  beau- 
tiful episode,  the  first  subject  is  resumed ;  but  it  is  now  a  fourth  higher 
than  before,  beginning  in  D  minor  and  ending  in  A.  Three  quiet  chords 
of  A  major  conclude  this  lovely  movement,  the  only  fault  of  which  is  that 
it  is  too  short. 

"  The  scherzo  opens  with  a  somewhat  heavy  subject  for  the  full  orchestra 
without  trombones,  which  instruments  are  silent  throughout  the  movement. 
The  strong  accents,  almost  jerks,  on  the  second  beat  of  the  bar  in  the  last 
half  of  the  subject,  produce  a  harsh,  heavy  effect,  quite  incompatible  with 
the  lightness  which  is  generally  associated  with  our  idea  of  a  scherzo.  The 
second  part  is  more  flowing,  and  contains  interesting  passages  of  imitation ; 
and,  after  the  customary  resumption  of  the  first  theme,  we  find  another 
innovation  of  Schumann's  in  the  form.  The  usual  plan  would  have  been 
to  bring  the  scherzo  to  a  full  close  in  its  proper  key  of  D  minor.  Instead 
of  this,  our  author  for  the  first  time  repeats  the  whole  of  the  opening  six- 
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teen  bars,  leading  bac-k  to  the  second  part  from  the  half-close  in  A 
major;  and  it  is  only  for  the  seco?id  time  that  we  find  the  cadence  in 
D  minor  which  we  expected  to  meet  at  first.  The  quiet  trio  in  B-flat 
which  follows  is  in  strong  contrast  with  the  robust  and  energetic  char- 
acter of  what  has  preceded,  and  is  most' characteristic  of  the  composer. 
The  modulations  in  the  second  part  of  this  trio  are  highly  effective,  espe- 
cially one  unexpected  transition  to  the  key  of  G-flat.  At  the  close,  Schu- 
mann repeats  the  experiment  he  has  just  tried  with  the  scherzo, —  of  using 
the  half-close  for  the  first  time  and  reserving  the  full  cadence  till  the  sec- 
ond time.  The  scherzo  is  then  resumed,  after  which  we  meet  with  still 
another  novelty  of  form.  The  trio  begins  once  more ;  and  one  naturally 
expects  that  we  shall  hear  it  all  again,  after  which  a  second  repetition  of 
the  scherzo  will  conclude  the  movement.  This  form  had  been  already 
employed  by  Beethoven  in  his  symphonies  in  B-flat  and  A.  But  Schumann 
does  nothing  of  the  kind.  Half-way  through  the  trio,  the  orchestra  seems 
to  waver.  A  sudden  indecision  seizes  them.  They  go  on  with  the  subject, 
but  in  a  faltering  manner,  and  interrupted  by  short  rests.  The  music  grad- 
ually dies  away;  and  Schumann,  with  his  charming  German  (so  much 
fuller  of  meaning  than  a  mere  diminuendo),  writes  '  immer  schwacher  und 
schwacher '  (ever  weaker  and  weaker)  over  the  parts.  Everything  seems 
coming  to  a  standstill,  when  a  fresh  burst  of  melody  from  the  wind  instru- 
ments leads  almost  immediately  into  the  fi?iale. 

"  This  last  movement  is  preceded  by  a  short  /introduction,  in  the  very 
first  bar  of  which  whom  should  we  meet  with  but  our  old  acquaintance,  the 
first  bar  of  the  allegro,  accompanied  by  a  tremolo  of  the  strings,  and  holding 
notes  for  the  wind.  A  series  of  short  phrases  for  the  brass,  almost  of  a 
recitative  order,  with  tremolos  still  continued  for  the  violins,  and  the  semi- 
quaver phrase,  which  will  not  be  denied  admission,  form  the  chief  features 
of  this  short  introduction  in  D  minor,  which,  with  a  pause  on  the  dominant 
seventh,  leads  to  the  finale  proper.  The  opening  bars  will  be  recognized 
as  almost  identical  with  the  first  two  episodes  met  with  in  the  second  part 
of  the  first  movement.  Immediately  after  the  full  cadence  on  D,  a  new 
subject  is  "introduced,  of  which  considerable  use  is  made  subsequently. 
Curiously  enough,  this  theme,  of  one  bar  merely,  is  not  at  all  original, 
being  found  in  the  '  Dona  nobis '  of  Haydn's  Coronation  Mass,  the  resem- 
blance being  further  heightened  by  the  figure  of  accompaniment  for  the 
second  violins.  The  second  subject  also  is  not  original, —  a  rare  thing 
with  Schumann, —  as  it  bears  an  extraordinary  family  likeness  to  a  well- 
known  passage  in  the  larghetto  of  Beethoven's  symphony  in  D.  Another 
hint  from  the  first  movement  of  the  same  composer's  symphony  in  A 
occurs  near  the  close  of  the  first  part, —  a  series  of  dissonances  of  the 
second  resolved  upwards  against  a  bass  rising  diatonically.  Such  coinci- 
dences are  probably  accidental,  or  at  most  due  to  the  unconscious  influence 
of  Beethoven  upon  Schumann  ;  and  they  are  mentioned,  not  in  disparage- 
ment of  the  younger  composer,  but  simply  because  they  are  curious  enough 
to  be  worth  noting. 

"  The  first  part  of  this  finale  is  repeated,  like  the  ordinary  first  move- 
ment of  a  symphony,  which  in  its  general  form  it  resembles ;  and  the  free  • 
fantasia  which  follows  is  singularly  dry  and  labored,  and  one  of  the  least 
interesting  parts  of  the  work.  Oddly  enough,  at  the  end  of  this  portion  it 
is  the  second  subject,  and  not  the  first,  which  we  meet  with.  The  first  sub- 
ject, in  fact,  never  recurs  at  all.  Did  Schumann  feel  that  he  had  given 
enough  of  it  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  symphony,  or  was  it  merely  a  freak 
on  his  part  ?  After  the  full  repetition  of  the  second  subject,  we  reach  a 
somewhat  long  coda,  in  which  a  new  melody  is  treated.  This,  however,  is 
soon  abandoned.  The  time  becomes  quicker ;  and,  after  a  pause  on  the 
chord  of  the  diminished  seventh  on  G-sharp,  a  short  presto,  with  much 
bustle  for  the  strings,  closes  the  symphony  somewhat  abruptly." 
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Intermezzo;  Andantino  grazioso. 

Allegro  vivace. 
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Rubinstein   -.      -       -       -       -       -       -       -       "Bal  Costume" 
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Toreadore  et  Andalouse. 

Wagner      -----  Overture,  "Die  Meistersinger" 

Soloist,   Mr.  RAFAEL  JOSEFFY. 

THE    PIANOFORTE  IS  A  STEINWAY. 


Historical  and  Analytical   Notes  prepared  by 
G.  H.  WILSON. 


Overture,  "  Sakuntala.'  Goldmark. 

Appreciation  of  the  story  of  Sakuntala  was  the  means  of  furthering  the 
study  of  Sanskrit  in  Europe.  The  tale,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  Hindu 
mythology,  as  told  in  the  Mahabarata,  is  as  follows:  "  Sakuntala- was  the 
daughter  of  the  Saint  Viswamitra  and  the  Apsaras,  or  water-nymph,  Menaka. 
Abandoned  by  her  parents,  she  was  adopted  by  the  Saint  Kanwa,  who 
brought  her  up  in  his  hermitage  as  his  daughter.  Once  upon  a  time,  King 
Dushyanta  went  a-hunting  in  the  forest,  and,  accidentally  coming  to  the 
hermitage  of  Kanwa,  saw  Sakuntala,  and  fell  in  love  with  her.  He  per- 
suaded her  to  marry  him  according  to  the  rite  of  the  Gandharva  marriage, 
and  promised  her  that  the  son  she  would  bear  him  should  be  the  heir  to 
his  throne,  and  that  he  would  take  her  home  as  his  queen  to  his  royal  city. 
Kanwa,  who  had  been  absent  while  this  event  happened,  returned  to  the 
hermitage,  and,  through  his  divine  knowledge,  knew  the  whole  secret, 
though  it  had  not  been  confessed  to  him  by  Sakuntala.  She,  in  due  time, 
was  delivered  of  a  son,  and  remained  at  the  hermitage  until  the  boy  was 
six  years  old ;  but,  as  Dushyanta,  unmindful  of  his  promise,  did  not  send 
any  messenger  for  her,  Kanwa  directed  her  to  proceed  with  her  boy  to  the 
residence  of  Dushyanta.  This  she  did ;  but,  when  she  arrived  there,  she 
was  repudiated  by  the  king.  Nor  did  her  speech,  however  touching  and 
eloquent,  move  his  heart,  until  at  last  a  heavenly  voice  assured  him  that 
Sakuntala  had  spoken  the  truth,  and  that  he  saw  before  him  his  lawful  son. 
Thereupon,  Dushyanta  recognized  Sakuntala  as  his  queen,  and  her  son  as 
his  heir.  The  latter  was  named  Bharata,  and  became  the  founder  of  the 
glorious  race  of  the  Bharatas." 

About  six-and-twenty  years  ago,  a  Saxon  count,  whose  sensibility  would 
be  shocked  were  he  ever  to  read  his  name  in  print,  appealed  to  Rubinstein 
on  behalf  of  a  young  Jew,  needy,  but  highly  gifted,  and  earning  a  scanty 
living  by  copying  music.  The  result  was  that,  through  the.  generosity  of 
the  composer,  the  struggling  genius  was  enabled  to  develop  his  powers,  and 
finally  to  produce  two  lyrical  works  which  never  failed  to  draw  large  audi- 
ences in  more  than  one  German  town,  especially  those  of  Saxony.  The 
young  man's  name  was  Carl  Goldmark, —  thus  wrote  an  enthusiastic  Dres- 
dener.  Goldmark  is  a  Hungarian,  born  in  1832,  whose  musical  education 
was  gained  at  the  Vienna  Conservatory.  He  began  by  studying  the  violin, 
but  soon  developed  a  taste  for  composition ;  and  it  is  Goldmark,  the  com- 
poser, who  is  known  in  two  hemispheres. 

Goldmark  cannot  be  called  a  prolific  composer ;  for,  although,  besides 
his  larger  works,  he  has  written  chamber  music,  overtures,  and  most  de- 
lightfully for  voices,  the  sum  numerically  of  it  all  is  not  great.  More  than: 
a  half -score  of  years  passed  after  "The  Queen  of  Sheba"  was  composed, 
before  "  Merlin  "  was  brought  out,  while  the  "  Rustic  Wedding  "  symphony 


had  been  enjoyed  many  years  in  many  countries  before  Dresden  (in  Decem- 
ber, 1887)  heard  the  one  in  E-flat.  A  Viennese  critic  once  wrote:  "Gold- 
mark's  style  is  about  intermediate  between  that  of  Meyerbeer  and  that  of 
Wagner  in  the  'Tannhauser'  period.  From  Meyerbeer  and  Wagner, 
Goldmark  gets  the  passionateness  of  his  song,  his  pompous  effects,  his 
orchestral  gorgeousness,  and  at  the  same  time  a  certain  excess  in  these 
things." 

The  "Sakuntala"  overture — more  properly  "symphonic  poem" — 
made  Goldmark  famous.  It  begins  with  a  slow  introduction,  andante  lento, 
succeeded  by  a  quicker  movement,  in  which  the  violoncellos  and  clarinets 
have  a  subject  moderato  assai.  This  theme  the  composer  makes  much  use 
of  as  the  work  progresses.  Leading  out  of  its  first  statement  is  another 
theme,  begun  in  the  violins  and  oboes,  and  afterwards  taken  up  by  the 
flutes,  etc.,  and  accompanied  by  the  figure  of  the  one  preceding.  The  in- 
troduction of  the  second  principal  subject,  in  A  minor,  given  out  by  the 
brass,  brings  a  new  mood,  which  gradually  envelopes  the  full  orchestra. 
The  "  working-out "  section,  in  the  key  of  E  major,  is  built  upon  the  melo- 
dious subject  (oboe  and  English  horn)  which  served  as  pendant  to  the  first 
theme.  A  prominent  harp  part  is  here  introduced.  Extended  treatment 
marks  this  section,  in  which  the  second  principal  subject  of  the  work 
appears  in  a  new  tempo,  quasi  allegro,  fully  orchestrated.  The  period  ends 
with  an  espressivo  dolente  episode  of  a  sentimental  character.  Recapitula- 
tion follows,  in  which  familiar  matter  receives  varied  treatment.  The  lead 
into  the  coda  is  accomplished  by  an  expressive  passage.  The  coda  is  long 
and  gorgeously  instrumented. 


Concerto  for  Pianoforte,  in  A  minor,  Op.  54.  Schumann. 

Allegro  affettuoso. 

Intermezzo  ;  Andantino  grazioso. 

Allegro  vivace. 

Schumann's  only  pianoforte  concerto  had  its  germ  in  a  sketch  called 
"  Fantasie  for  Pianoforte  and  Orchestra,"  which  was  written  in  1841,  re- 
hearsed with  the  Gewandhaus  orchestra  (which  Schumann  conducted  at 
that  time),  but  in  its  original  cast  never  performed  in  public.  Twice  before 
had  Schumann  set  out  to  write  a  pianoforte  concerto.  The  first  time,  an 
impressionable  youth  of  seventeen,  he  was  stayed  by  his  ignorance  of  musi- 
cal form;  the  second,  when  at  Heidelberg  in  1830,  thirteen  years  later, 
before  he  had  finally  decided  upon  a  musical  career,  though  he  was  ear- 
nestly studying  composition  in  secret.  Neither  of  these  attempts  endured. 
In  1845,  Schumann  wrote  an  intermezzo  and  a  finale,  joined  them  to  the 
fantasie,  called  the  whole  a  concerto,  which  his  distinguished  wife  played 
on  her  concert  tours  of  1845-46.  The  concerto,  says  Louis  Ehlert,  "is  the 
apotheosis  of  all  that  Schumann  ever  wrote  for  the  pianoforte.  It  does  not 
group  its  picturesque  lines  in  the  natural  rainbow  order  of  coloring,  as  do 


several  of  his  youthful  compositions :  the  experien  ced  hand  of  the  master 
is  everywhere  visible, —  the  skill  of  him  who  understands*  how  to  give  his 
thoughts  an  irresistible  expression  and  to  endow  that  expression  with  an 
irresistible  effect." 

Another  writer  finds  it  highly  typical :  — 

"  More,  perhaps,  than  the  master's  last  symphony,  this  concerto  is 
intensely  personal  as  regards  the  composer,  whom  it  reveals  in  perfection, 
not  only  as  regards  the  height  and  depth  of  his  genius,  but  as*  to  his  mood 
and  fashion  of  thought.  All  the  melancholy  of  the  man,  his  sweetness,  his 
poetic  nature,  and  the  sensitiveness  which  was,  as  usual,  its  attendant,  may 
be  traced  in  this  work.  Schumann  must  have  thrown  his  whole  soul  into 
the  music,  and  now  it  repays  him  a  hundred-fold ;  for,  wherever  the  con- 
certo goes,  there  goes,  also,  a  golden-mouthed  pleader  on  the  master's 
behalf." 

An  analysis  of  the  concerto  has  been  compiled :  — 

"  It  opens  allegro  affettuoso  (A  minor,  C),  after  a  single  note  for  the 
orchestra,  with  a  passage  for  the  pianoforte  alone,  which  in  the  second 
part  of  the  movement  becomes  prominent.  The  independence  of  this 
prelude,  as  regards  the  themes  to  follow,  suggests  Beethoven's  E-flat  con- 
certo ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  difference  between  the  openings  of  the 
two  works  is  very  great.  Immediately  after  the  prelude  is  heard  the  lead- 
ing subject  from  the  oboe,  accompanied  by  clarinets,  bassoons,  and  horns, 
a  subject  of  singular  sweetness  and  tenderness  of  expression.  Those  who 
love  to  trace  coincidences  in  music  —  a  fascinating  pursuit,  by  the  way  — 
will  also  observe  the  strong  likeness  between  the  first  phrase  of  the  theme 
and  that  which  begins  Mendelssohn's  symphony  {Scotch)  in  the  same  key. 
The  subject  is  repeated  by  the  pianoforte  alone  ;  and,  during  the  bravura 
following,  a  broadly  phrased  melody  for  the  first  violins  expands  into  the 
second  subject,  beginning  in  the  relative  major  key.  A  brief  development 
of  this,  and  the  first  theme  now  in  C  major  reappears,  followed  by  a  charm- 
ing clarinet  solo,  which  grows  out  of  it,  the  pianoforte  accompanying  with 
arpeggios.  The  episode  thus  entered  upon  is  of  considerable  length,  but 
all  too  short  for  those  who  appreciate  the  beauty  of  the  modulations  and 
the  significance  of  the  conversation  carried  on  by  the  wind  instruments 
above  the  fountain-like  ripple  and  spray  of  the  pianoforte.  Various  trib- 
utary melodies  will  be  noted  by  attentive  listeners.  An  energetic  tutti, 
founded  upon  the  second  theme,  modulates  to  A-flat,  in  which  key  begins 
a  short  andante  espressivo,  introducing  the  opening  bars  of  the  leading 
melody  on  a  pedal.  The  gentleness  and  repose  of  this  feature  in  the 
movement  are  not  only  grateful,  but  throw  into  strong  relief  the  passion 
of  the  allegro,  when  it  resumes  with  the  subject  of  the  introduction.  At 
the  close  of  the  '  fantasia '  upon  this  theme,  we  get  back  to  the  relative 
major  of  the  original  key  and  to  an  extended  development  of  the  leading 
theme,  the  wood-wind  once  again  coming  well  to  the  front.  The  reprise 
(d  tempo)  follows,  and  thence  to  the  fine  cadenza,  written  by  Schumann  as 


a  guard  against  possible  association  with  incompetency,  nothing  new  pre- 
sents itself.  The  coda  {allegro  molto),  principally  founded  upon  the  leading 
theme,  is  as  spirited  and  effective  as  the  peroration  of  such  a  movement 
ought  to  be. 

"  The  place  of  the  slow  movement  is  occupied  by  a  comparatively  brief 
intermezzo,  andantino  grazioso  (  F  major,  §),  which  opens  with  a  passage  as 
distinctive  of  the  master's  grace  and  delicacy  as  anything  in  the  entire 
work.  The  development  of  this  is  succeeded  by  one  of  those  broad  canta- 
bile  subjects  in  which  violoncellos  delight.  Out  of  these  materials,  with 
a  few  accessories,  Schumann  has  constructed  the  movement.  The  closing 
bars  reproduce  the  first  four  notes  of  the  principal  theme  of  the  allegro  in 
alternate  major  and  minor  keys,  as  though  coquetting  between  the  two, 
and  then  lead  directly  to  the  finale  allegro  vivace  (A  major,  f ),  in  rondo 
form. 

"  A  few  bars  of  introductory  matter,  and  the  subject  is  heard  in  full 
from  the  pianoforte.  This  theme  duly  worked,  a  second  makes  its  appear- 
ance, and  attracts  notice  by  an  ingenious  rhythmical  device,  which,  if  by  no 
means  original,  is  skilfully  wrought  out.  The  elaborate  and  difficult  solo 
to  which  this  leads  ends  with  the  return  of  the  first  theme,  briefly  treated 
in  imitation  prior  to  the  entrance  of  a  new  melody,  given  to  the  oboe. 
These  are  the  materials  out  of  which,  with  unflagging  energy  and  unfailing 
skill,  Schumann  has  constructed  one  of  the  most  brilliant  concerted  move- 
ments ever  written." 


Symphony  in  B  minor,  No.  8  (Unfinished).  Schubert. 

Allegro  moderato. 
Andante  con  moto. 

This  noble  fragment,  of  which  a  critic  has  truly  said  that  "it  stands 
quite  apart  from  all  other  compositions  of  Schubert,  or  any  other  master," 
was  written  in  1822,  six  years  before  the  genius  to  whom  we  owe  it  was 
called  away  from  what  he  found  to  be,  in  very  deed,  a  "  troublesome 
world."  It  is  impossible  to  hear  Schubert's  eighth  symphony  without 
feeling  that  here,  if  anywhere,  does  music  embody  the  deepest  emotion  of 
the  composer,  and  express  that  innermost  feeling  which  finds  no  such 
adequate  utterance  in  words.  "  My  compositions,"  wrote  the  master  in  his 
journal,  "  are  the  result  of  my  abilities  and  my  distress ;  and  those  which 
distress  alone  has  engendered  appear  to  give  the  world  most  pleasure." 
This  is  emphatically  true  of  the  eighth  symphony,  which  "gives  most 
pleasure  "  because  it  sprang  from  greatest  pain,  and  utters  the  language 
of  one  whose  life  was  spent  in  darkness,  relieved  only  now  and  then  by 
transient  gleams  of  light;  but  the  phenomenon  is,  after  all,  not  rare.  "  We 
shroud  the  cages  of  birds,"  said  Jean  Paul  Richter,  "  when  we  would  teach 
them  to  sing " ;  and,  in  the  mysterious  working  of  natural  laws,  it  seems 
that  the  world's  greatest  good  arises  from  human  suffering. 


Itself  the  outcome  of  a  troubled  career,  the  symphony  has  a  mournful 
history.  Why  Schubert  never  finished  it  cannot  now  be  told,  though  it  is 
certain  that  he  intended  to  do  so,  and  actually  began  the  scherzo,  nine  bars 
of  which  are  written  in  the  autograph  score.  The  first  two  movements 
were  fully  completed  before  the  projected  third  was  commenced  ;  and, 
when  Schubert  abandoned  the  idea  of  going  on  with  his  work  to  the  end, 
they  seem  to  have  been  put  aside  and  forgotten.  The  productions  of  true 
genius,  however,  cannot  permanently  be  obscured.  Like  good  seed  dropped 
into  the  earth,  they  may  lie  unnoticed  through  a  long  winter ;  but  there 
surely  comes  a  genial  time  when  they  spring  up  into  sight,  and  receive  the 
welcome  rightfully  due  to  things  of  beauty.  Thus  it  was  with  Schubert's 
unfinished  symphony.  For  forty-five  years,  it  suffered  oblivion,  and  then 
leaped  into  fame  at  a  bound.  It  was  published  at  Vienna  early  in  1867. 
The  symphony  in  B  minor  is  the  second  and  last  of  Schubert's  nine  which 
does  not  open  with  a  slow  introduction,  the  other  being  No.  5,  in  B-flat.  It 
sets  out  at  once  with  an  allegro  moderate,  the  first  few  bars  of  which 
announce  a  composer  who  has  something  to  say  out  of  the  common  order. 

The  impressive  and  somewhat  mysterious  lead  of  the  bass  strings  at 
once  bespeaks  attention,  which  is  more  than  sustained  by  the  strange,  wild 
melody  given  out  (pfi)  from  oboe  and  clarinet,  while  the  violins  execute  an 
accompaniment  marked  by  subdued  agitation.  The  whole  expression  of 
the  music  here  suggests  acute  feeling.  It  is  the  language  of  complaint  and 
unrest  arising  from  an  experience  of  painful  life.  With  the  second  subject 
comes  in  the  voice  of  consolation.  This  is  first  allotted  to  the  violoncellos, 
accompanied  by  syncopated  chords  for  the  clarinets,  and  may  be  classed 
among  the  most  exquisite  flowers  of  melody  in  all  the  blooming  Schubert 
garden.  But  for  a  gentleness  that  comes  near  to  sadness,  the  new  subject 
is  happy ;  and  we  follow  it  with  unflagging  pleasure  till  Schubert  abruptly 
stops  the  flow  of  tune,  pauses  a  moment,  and  then  makes  a  fiercely  passion- 
ate outburst  in  another  key.  The  lovely  theme  immediately  resumes,  but 
now  and  henceforth  we  are  conscious  of  a  struggle  such  as  despondency 
might  carry  on  against  hope. 

The  second  part  of  the  allegro  begins,  after  two  or  three  bars,  with 
a  variation  of  the  introductory  passage  for  bass  strings,  which  Schubert 
proceeds  to  develop  in  a  very  striking  manner.  Between  the  crashes  of 
the  full  orchestra,  he  several  times  introduces  the  syncopated  accompani- 
ment of  the  second  melody,  without  the  melody  itself.  It  is  as  though  he 
resisted  the  temptation  again  to  sing  his  lovely  song,  while  the  desolate, 
maimed  effect  of  the  mere  accompaniment  strengthens  the  prevailing  ex- 
pression of  clouds,  darkness,  and  storm.  With  the  cessation  of  this  won- 
derful "working  out,"  recapitulation  begins.  Some  beautiful  changes  in 
orchestral  color  impart  variety  to  the  repeat  of  the  subject-matter,  and  help 
to  sustain  interest  to  the  end. 

The  second  movement  is  an  anda?ite  con  moto  in  E  major,  and  a  worthy 
companion  in  all  respects  of  that  which  it  follows.     It  opens  with  a  passage 


for  horns,  bassoons,  and  basses  (flizz.),  which,  in  some  form  or  other,  fre- 
quently reappears  as  an  interlude  between  the  phrases  of  the  melody 
proper.  In  the  first  instance,  it  thus  attends  upon  a  beautiful  theme  for 
the  violins, —  another  "  gem  of  purest  ray  serene,"  —  the  development  of 
which  presently  merges  into  a  stately  tutti,  where  all  the  strings  march  in 
vigorous  unison,  while  the  "  wind  "  executes  above  them  sundry  plaintive 
phrases  derived  from  the  main  subject.  The  fine  and  suggestive  contrast 
thus  presented  forms  one  of  the  leading  features  of  the  movement.  At  its 
close,  the  second  theme  enters  in  C-sharp  minor.  Here  the  composer  is 
again  at  his  best.  Mark  the#  original  manner  in  which  the  new  melody  is 
heralded  by  the  violins  alone,  and  how  the  melody  itself,  supported  by 
syncopated  string  chords,  steals  forth  from  the  clarinet,  the  very  voice  of 
tender  complaint.  This  the  oboe  takes  up  in  succession  to  the  clarinet, 
and  adds  a  passage  in  different  rhythm,  which,  echoed  by  the  flute,  gives 
additional  grace  to  the  general  effect.  After  an  agitated  tutti,  preceding  an 
episode  wherein  a  varied  form  of  the  second  theme  is  treated  imitatively, 
recapitulation  begins  ;  and  the  old  matter  reappears  with  needful  changes 
of  key  and  variety  of  detail.  The  coda  is  mainly  derived  from  the  principal 
subject. —  London  Philharmonic  Programme. 

Ballet  Music,  "  Bal  Costume."  Rubinstein. 

Rubinstein's  "Bal  Costume,"  music  consisting  of  a  set  of  historical 
dances  with  an  introduction,  originally  appeared  as  a  pianoforte  duet 
(Op.  103).  In  their  orchestral  dress,  the  several  movements  form  a 
characteristic  example  of  their  composer's  vigorous  and  fascinating  use  of 
the  instruments.  The.  Rubinstein  jubilee  has  brought  out  many  tributes 
to  the  fine  character  of  the  composer.  It  is  said  that  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  pounds  have  passed  through  his  hands  of  late  years  into  those  of 
indigent  artists,  poverty-stricken  students,  struggling  musicians,  to  whom 
his  encouragement  has  ever  been  as  the  warm  winds  of  autumn  to  the  leaf- 
less oak.  He  now  occupies  the  post  of  president  of  the  Imperial  Academy 
of  Music  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  is  in  receipt  of  a  considerable  yearly  salary, 
every  copeck  of  which  goes  to  relieve  the  needs  of  young  artists  rich  in 
nothing  but  rare  artistic  gifts.  He  is,  consequently,  as  poor  as  Lazarus, — 
nay,  poorer  still ;  and  his  financial  condition  is  in  such  a  plight  that  the 
pension  of  three  thousand  roubles,  which  the  Emperor  of  Russia  has  just 
allowed  him,  was,  people  say,  the  most  useful  form  which  recognition  of 
his  merits  could  have  assumed  under  the  circumstances. 


Introduction,  "  Die  Meistersinger."  Wagner. 

The  name  "  Mastersingers  "  belonged  to  those  poets  of  the  people  who 
since  the  thirteenth  century  developed  lyric  poetry  which  had  been 
founded  by  the  court  poets,  or  "  Minnesingers,"  of  earlier  times.  With 
all  their  imagined  cultivation,  the  worthy  mastersingers  had  quite  lost  the 


true  spirit  of  their  art,  and  little  remained  to  them  but  a  lifeless  and 
hollow  set  of  rules,  most  of  which  were  pedantic  in  the  extreme,  and  many 
ridiculous  beyond  description.  "  Die  Meistersinger "  was  first  performed 
in  1868,  at  Munich.  Von  Biilow  conducted ;  and  it  was  the  first  of  Wag- 
ner's works  produced  under  the  especial  patronage  of  the  King  of  Bavaria, 
The  real  purpose  of  the  opera  is  to  contrast  the  freedom  of  modern  (Wag- 
ner's) art  with  the  limitations  of  all  art  fettered  by  tradition,  and  in  it 
adherents  of  both  old  and  new  can  find  much  to  admire. 

Mr.  Edward  Dannreuther,  a  safe  and  accomplished  critic,  says  that  the 
Bayreuth  master  "has  shown  himself  capable,  in  every  new  drama,  of 
remodelling  both  the  style  and  character  of  his  music  in  accordance  with 
the  poetical  subject-matter."  He  adds  :  "  In  the  overture  to  *  Tannhauser,' 
the  flesh  and  spirit  —  earthly  and  heavenly  aspirations  and  passions  — 
wrestle  with  one  another,  and  find  their  final  equation.  In  the  introduc- 
tion to  '  Lohengrin,'  the  smooth,  harmonious  strain  of  scarcely  perceptible 
rhythmical  changes,  mystically  undulating  from  the  faintest  vision  to  the 
fullest  glory,  presents  the  ethereal  character  of  the  Holy  Grail. 

"  The  introduction  to  '  Die  Meistersinger '  offers  a  strong  contrast  to 
these.  It  is  throughout  a  realistic  picture,  executed  in  robust  colors,  full 
of  bold  antitheses  and  surprising  combinations, —  a  vivid  delineation  of 
mediaeval  German  life,  drawn  with  exuberant  fancy  and  inimitable  humor." 
Mr.  Dannreuther  subsequently  gives  his  idea  of  the  effect  made  by  this 
overture,  first  upon  a  listener  unacquainted  with  the  drama,  next  upon  one 
to  whom  the  play  is  familiar.  The  former  receives  "  a  vivid  series  of 
impressions  of  festive  pomp  and  warm  passions,  of  open,  joyous  humor  " ; 
while  the  latter  has  recalled  to  him  "  numerous  striking  and  individual 
pictures  which  he  has  witnessed  upon  the  stage."  In  the  overture,  the 
leading  motives  of  the  drama  are  displayed  singly  and  in  combination,  with 
picturesque  effect  and  striking  art.  The  first  subject  is  the  pompous 
"  Mastersinger's  "  motive.  The  trumpets  and  harp  in  march  rhythm  sound 
the  theme  of  the  Procession  of  the  Mastersingers  (from  Act  III.).  Walther's 
Prize  Song  is  the  third  theme,  a  lovely  melody ;  then  comes  the  represen- 
tative of  the  Apprentices,  a  bustling,  chattering  subject.  The  manner  in 
which  the  two  last-mentioned  subjects  ptay  against  each  other  —  the  first 
indicative  of  the  freedom  of  Wagner's  art,  the  second  the  stilted  voice  of 
conventional  pedantry  —  will  be  noted  by  the  observant. 
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Overture,  "Euryanthe."  Weber. 

The  great  success  of  "Der  Freischiitz,"  in  182 1,  turned  the  attention 
of  leading  opera  managers  to  Weber,  who  agreed,  with  Dominico  Barbaja, 
to  write  a  second  opera.  Barbaja,  it  may  be  said,  operated  extensively  in 
Southern  Europe,  but  particularly  at  the  Karnthnerthor  Theatre,  Vienna. 
After  much  trouble,  Weber  accepted  a  libretto  at  the  hands  of  Wilhelmine 
von  Chezy,  a  blue-stocking  from  Dresden  (whom  Hanslick  once  called 
witty).  This  eccentric  person  laid  before  him  a  sketch  made  from  a  Ger- 
man translation  of  an  old  French  romance,  "  Histoire  de  Gerard  de  Nevers, 
et  de  la  belle  et  vertueuse  Euryanthe,  sa  mie."  The  opera  failed,  chiefly 
because  of  the  utterly  meaningless  libretto  of  the  Von  Chezy,  of  whom  it  is 
related  that,  on  the  night  of  the  first  performance  of  "  Euryanthe,"  Oct.  25, 
1823,  in  the  Karnthnerthor  Theatre,  Vienna,  coming  in  rather  late,  when 
the  aisles  were  filled,  she  tried  to  find  her  way  to  the  front  over  the  crowd, 
exclaiming :  "  Make  room,  make  room  for  me,  I  say !  I  tell  you  I  am  the 
poetess  !  the  poetess  !  " 

The  opera  was  mostly  written  in  the  summer  of  1822,  in  Hosterlitz, 
where  Weber  and  his  wife  and  infant  son  were  staying.  During  that  sum- 
mer, Sir  Julius  Benedict  was  Weber's  pupil,  and  he  writes  thus  of  the  work 
in  hand :  "  Watching  the  progress  of  his  '  Euryanthe  ■  from  the  first  note 
to  its  completion,  I  had  the  best  opportunity  of  observing  his  system  of 
composing.  Many  a  time  might  he  be  seen  early  in  the  morning,  some 
closely  written  pages  in  his  hand,  which  he  stood  still  to  read,  and  then 
wandered  on  through  forest  and  glen,  muttering  to  himself.  He  was  learn- 
ing by  heart  the  words  of  '  Euryanthe,'  which  he  studied  until  he  made 
them  a  portion  of  himself, —  his  own  creation,  as  it  were.  His  genius 
would  sometimes  lie  dormant  during  his  frequent  repetition  of  the  words, 
and  then  the  idea  of  a  whole  musical  piece  would  flash  upon  his  mind  like 
the  bursting  of  light  into  darkness.  It  would  then  remain  there  uneffaced, 
gradually  assuming  a  perfect  shape  ;  and  not  till  this  process  was  attained 
would  he  put  it  down  on  paper.  His  first  transcriptions  were  usually 
penned  on  the  return  from  his  solitary  walks.  He  then  noted  down  the 
voices  fully,  and  only  marked  here  and  there  the  harmonies  or  the  places 
where  particular  instruments  were  to  be  introduced.  Sometimes  he  indi- 
cated by  signs,  known  only  to  himself,  his  most  characteristic  orchestral 
effects ;  then  he  would  play  to  his  wife  or  to  me,  from  these  incomplete 
sketches,  the  most  striking  pieces  of  the  opera,  invariably  in  the  form  they 
afterwards  maintained.  The  whole  was  so  thoroughly  developed  in  his 
brain  that  his  instrumentation  was  little  more  than  the  labor  of  a  copyist ; 
and  the  notes  flowed  to  his  pen  with  the  marks  of  all  the  shading  of  expres- 
sion, as  if  copperplated  on  the  paper.  .  .  .  The  scoring  of  the  opera  of 
*  Euryanthe '  from  his  sketches  occupied  only  sixty  days." 

Following  his  usual  practice,  Weber  drew  upon  the  themes  of  the 
opera  for  the  subjects  of  its  prelude.  "  Both  the  first  and  second  motives 
come  from  the  music  of  the  hero,  Adolar,  the  first  —  immediately  follow- 
ing the  brilliant  and  very  Weberesque  exordium  —  being  connected  with  an 
expression  of  trust  in  Euryanthe's  faithfulness  when  exposed  to  the  same 
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temptation  as  that  which  assails  Shakspere's  Cymbeline.  The  second  sub- 
ject—  a  very  beautiful  and  characteristic  melody  stated  by  the  violins  — 
expresses  the  confidence  and ,  joy  with  which  Adolar  anticipates  reunion 
with  his  beloved.  These  themes  are  worked  into  the  regular  form  of  an 
overture,  save  that  two  important  episodes  come  together  between  the 
development  of  the  second  subject  and  the  recapitulation,  occupying,  there- 
fore, the  place  of  a  '  working  out.'  The  first  episode,  largo,  given  to  muted 
violins  in  eight  parts  accompanied  by  the  violas,  trem.,  has  direct  reference 
to  that  part  of  the  drama  in  which  Euryanthe  conveys  to  the  wicked  Eg- 
lantine a  secret  concerning  some  unfortunate  lovers  who  make  a  spectral 
appearance.  The  lovers  and  their  apparitions  are  of  Weber's  own  devising. 
On  this  account,  he  thought  a  great  deal  of  them,  and  at  first  intended  that 
the  curtain  should  rise  with  the  beginning  of  the  largo,  and  show  a  tableau 
of  the  incident.  On  reflection,  he  abandoned  the  idea,  as  tending  to 
divert  regard  from  very  mysterious  and  cunningly  devised  music.  The 
second  episode  is  contrapuntal,  and  consists  of  imitative  treatment  of  a 
subject  which  doubtless  had  a  special  significance  in  the  composer's  mind ; 
but  what  it  was  cannot  now  be  ascertained." 


Concerto  for  Violin  and  Orchestra,  in  D,  Op.  77.  Brahms. 

Allegro  non  troppo. 

Adagio. 

Rondo  —  Allegro  giocoso,  ma  non  troppo  vivace. 

This  concerto  was  written  expressly  for  Dr.  Joachim,  who  played  the 
solo  part  when  it  was  first  performed  in  public  at  a  concert  at  the  Gewand- 
haus,  Leipzig,  on  the  evening  of  New  Year's  Day,  1879.  ^  *s  m  tne  same 
key  as  the  symphony  from  the  pen  of  its  composer  which  preceded  it ;  and 
some  critics  have  discovered  a  certain  family  likeness  between  the  two 
works,  particularly  as  regards  the  first  movement.  In  form,  the  concerto 
is  a  strict  classic.  Even  Mendelssohn's  innovations  are  passed  over  by 
Brahms,  who  writes  in  three  separate  movements,  with  tnttis,  soli,  and 
cadenzas,  etc.,  just  where  his  predecessors,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  and  Spohr, 
would  expect  to  find  them ;  yet  the  details  and  spirit  of  the  work  are  essen- 
tially modern.  It  is,  moreover,  a  composition  in  which  the  solo  part  is 
subjective. 

From  that  point  in  the  first  movement  leading  to  the  usual  pause  and 
cadenza,  Brahms  permits  the  performer  to  step  in  and  fill  the  gap.  Mr. 
Kneisel  has  written  a  cadenza  which  rests  in  part  upon  subjects  con- 
tained in  the  movement  of  which  it  becomes  a  link.  Apart  from  the 
musical  interest  the  cadenza  possesses,  it  stands  as  the  first  example  in 
composition  by  the  present  concert  master  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  heard  here.  Here  follows  a  compilation  of  an  analysis  of  the 
concerto :  — 

The  tempo  of  the  first  movement  is  allegro  non  troppo.  It  opens  with 
a  long  passage  for  the  orchestra,  in  which  the  themes  forming  its  basis  are 
announced  and  exposed  before  their  detailed  treatment  by  the  solo  violin. 
There  is  no  prelude,  but  the  first  subject  is  heard  at  once  ;  and  here,  as  in 
the  opening  of  the  symphony  just  referred  to,  many  will  recognize  a  kinship 
to  the  "Eroica"  of  Beethoven.  Of  the  same  peaceful  nature  is  the  first 
subsidiary  theme,  which  is  almost  immediately  followed  by  the  second 
subsidiary  theme  in  the  strings,  vigorous  and  abrupt,  strongly  contrasting 
with  the  preceding.  This  theme  is  one  of  the  most  effective  in  the  whole 
work,  and  its  peculiar  rhythm  plays  an  important  part  throughout  the  move- 
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ment.     In  the  instance  above  quoted,  it  conducts  directly  to  the  first  violin 
solo.     This  enters  with  a  long  and  brilliant  bravura  run  or  flourish  of  many- 
bars  in  D  minor  on  a  pedal  in  the  drums,  landing  at  length  in  the  first 
subject  itself.     After  this,  the  solo  instrument  introduces  the  second  sub- 
ject in  A  major,  which  partakes  of  the  gentle  character  of  the  first.     Lead- 
ing immediately  to  a  repetition  of  the  second  subsidiary  —  this  time  in  A 
minor —  occurs  an  episode  of  much  beauty  for  the  solo  instrument  and  the 
strings.     The  tutti  that  follows  is  constructed  upon  the  D  minor  passage 
with  which  the  first  solo  began,  now  in  A  minor,  after  which  the  whole  of 
the  first  subject,  worked  together  with  the  other  subjects,  is  heard  again  in 
C  major,  and,  passing  over  to  C  minor,  leads  to  a  new  theme  in  the  latter 
key  for  violin  solo,  with  accompaniment  in  the  strings.     The  effect  pro- 
duced by  this  exquisite  theme,  appearing  thus  unexpectedly  in  C  minor,  is 
something  not  to  be  forgotten.     After  full  development  thereof,  the  second 
subject  is  introduced  in  F-sharp  minor  (a  remarkable  passage),  but,  forsak- 
ing that  key,  almost  immediately  passes  over  to  the  tonic,  and  is  heard  in 
all  its  integrity  in  a  grand  tutti.     In  due  course  reappears  the  first  subsid- 
iary, also  in  D  major,  the   second   in    D    minor,  including   the   beautiful 
episode    (solo    instrument    and   strings)   formerly  in  A,  now  in  D  minor. 
Shortly  after  this  comes  the  cadenza.     When,  at  its  conclusion,  the  solo 
instrument  glides  back  into  the  first  subject,  and  the  whole  orchestra  sets 
in  pianissimo,  with  a  beautiful  chromatic  counter-theme,  already  heard  in  an 
earlier  portion  of  the  work,  the  effect  is  more  easy  to  feel  than  to  describe. 
One's  only  regret  is  that  so  much  beauty  should  be  drawing  to  a  close. 

The  second  movement  is  an  adagio  (it  was  formerly  poco  larghettd),  open- 
ing with  a  delicious  theme  for  the  oboe,  accompanied  by  the  other  wood- 
wind instruments  in  contrary  motion,  and  with  simple  harmonization.  The 
middle  section  is  in  F-sharp  minor.  Though  this  subject  is  not  of  such 
irresistible  sweetness  as  the  first,  the  movement  maintains  throughout  an 
almost  pastoral  character.  The  concluding  cadence,  derived  from  the 
second  part  of  the  first  subject,  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  plaintive  pas- 
sages ever  written  for  the  violin. 

The  finale  is  an  allegro  giocoso,  ma  non  troppo*  in  rondo  form,  opening 
with  the  first  theme  in  the  solo  instrument,  accompanied  by  the  strings. 
A  tutti  follows  on  the  same  subject,  which  leads  up  to  a  new  and  striking 
theme  in  A  major,  in  furious  octaves  for  the  solo  violin,  with  tremolo 
accompaniment  in  the  strings.  After  elaborate  development  of  this  subject - 
the  first  theme  recurs,  and  is  followed  by  a  third  in  3-4  time  and  in  G 
major.  After  this  the  second  subject  is  again  introduced,  this  time  in 
G  major,  and  leads  up  to  a  grand  tutti  on  the  first  theme,  which  again  is 
followed  by  the  coda.  Between  these  two  occurs  a  noticeable  episode, — 
namely,  a  brilliant  passage  for  the  solo  instrument, —  concluding  with  a 
cadence  on  the  pedal  note  A ;  but  this  pedal,  instead  of  being  merely  sus- 
tained in  the  'celli  or  contrabassi  or  even  the  bassoons,  as  one  might  have 
expected,  is  also  given  with  great  prominence  by  two  horns,  who  through- 
out some  ten  or  twelve  bars  continue  in  connection  with  a  rhythmic  pulsa- 
tion of  the  drum.  The  effect  is  certainly  novel ;  and  it  is  a  relief  when  the 
solo  instrument  sets  in  with  a  spirited  coda  poco  piu  presto,  in  2-4,  which, 
however,  on  account  of  the  frequent  recurrence  of  triplets  has  the  effect  of 
a  rapid  6-8.  Throughout  this  coda  the  rhythm  changes  perpetually  from 
6-8  to  4-8.  A  striking  passage  for  the  solo  violin  brings  this  very  effective 
movement  to  a  close. 

*The  caution  in  the  latter  half  of  the  title  has  been  added  since  the  first  performances. 
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Prelude,  "  Tristan  and  Isolde."  Wagner. 

Wagner's  skill  in  conjuring  up  a  situation  which  fascinates  the  senses 
and  plunges  the  observer  at  once  into  the  mood  which  is  essential  to  the 
reception  of  the  poetry  and  music  of  his  drama  has  no  brighter  illustration 
than  "Tristan  and  Isolde."  Each  of  the  three  acts  of  this  tragedy  opens 
with  a  mood  picture  which  immediately  takes  complete  possession  of  the 
observer  and  auditor.  The  passionate  stress  of  the  story  and  its  profound 
melancholy  are  published  at  the  outset  in  the  orchestral  prelude,  which  is 
constructed  out  of  the  principal  melodic  elements  of  the  score  which  are  not 
sce?iic.  It  is  in  its  way  an  ideal  introduction,  and  not  the  least  of  its  merits 
is  the  fact  that  it  does  not  require  the  intellectual  activity,  conditioned  by 
a  following  of  its  typical  melodic  phrases  through  web  and  woof,  to  make 
it  enjoyable.  This  is  a  characteristic  of  the  entire  score  of  "  Tristan." 
More  than  any  other  of  the  musical  dramas  of  Wagner,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  "  Die  Meistersinger,"  it  shows  the  spontaneity  in  artistic 
creation,  without  which  a  real  art-work  cannot  come  into  existence.  {H.  E. 
Krehbiel^) 


Symphony  No.  4,  in  D  minor,  Op.  120.  Schumann. 

Introduction  {Adagio  non  troppo). 

Allegro. 

Romance  {Adagio  non  troppo). 

Scherzo. 

Finale  {Allegro). 

The  year  1840  has  been  called  Schumann's  "  Year  of  Song,"  because 
it  was  marked  by  an  almost  unbroken  series  of  beautiful  lyrics.  It  was 
Schumann's  habit  to  change  suddenly  from  one  form  of  composition  to 
another,  and  to  pursue  the  new  for  a  while  with  great  vigor.  Thus,  in  1841, 
we  find  him  for  the  first  time  essaying  the  symphonic.  Years  before,  when 
a  student  at  Heidelberg,  undecided  between  the  professions  of  law  and 
music,  Schumann  wrote  to  Wieck,  his  former  pianoforte  teacher  and  future 
father-in-law:  "I  detest  theory  pure  and  simple,  as  you  know,  as  I  have 
been  living  very  quietly,  improvising  a  good  deal,  but  not  playing  much 
from  notes.  I  have  begun  many  a  symphony,  but  finished  nothing,  and 
every  now  and  then  have  managed  to  edge  in  a  Schubert  waltz  between 
Roman  law  and  the  pandects,  etc."  Schumann's  first  published  symphony 
(B-flat),  notwithstanding  "  lovely  imperfections,"  marked  in  him  a  great 
advance  in  the  technique  of  composition.  It  was  immediately  followed 
by  the  Overture,  Scherzo  and  Finale,  Op.  52, —  which  is  a  symphony  with- 
out a  slow  movement, —  and  the  D  minor  symphony  played  to-day.  Be- 
cause of  his  dissatisfaction  with  the  original  draft  of  the  D  minor  sym- 
phony, Schumann  did  not  immediately  publish  it.  Evidently,  this  dissat- 
isfaction was  a  second  thought ;  for,  on  Jan.  8,  1842,  he  writes  to  a  friend : 
"The  two  orchestral  works  —  a  second  symphony  and  an  Overture,  Scherzo 
and  Finale  —  which  were  performed  at  our  last  concerts  were  not  as  success- 
ful as  the  first.  It  was  really  too  much  for  one  time,  I  think ;  and  then 
they  missed  Mendelssohn's  direction.  But  it's  no  matter.  I  know  they  are 
not  at  all  inferior  to  the  first,  and  must  succeed  sooner  or  later."  The  MS. 
of  the  D  minor  symphony  was  not  published  until  1851.  Meanwhile, 
two  other  symphonies  appeared  in  print, —  the  C  major  and  the  E-flat, — 
and  are  known,  as  is  the  D  minor,  by  the  numeral  of  their  publication,  not 
of  their  composition.  The  changes  Schumann  made  in  the  D  minor  sym- 
phony were  confined  to  the  -  wind  parts,  excepting  that  a  part  for  guitar 
in  the  romance,  which  gave  that  movement  more  the  character  of  a  sere- 
nade, was  rejected  as  of  doubtful  effectiveness  in  combination  with  the 
other  instruments. 
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The  distinctive  feature  of  this  symphony  is  expressed  by  its  title, 
"  Symphony  No.  4,  D  minor :  introduction,  allegro,  roma?ice,  scherzo,  and 
finale,  in  one  piece.''  There  are  no  pauses  between  the  movements  ;  and 
there  is  so  pronounced  a  connection  between  them  (see  analysis  to  follow), 
maintained  by  the  recurrence  of  themes,  that  the  impression  of  the  work  is 
that  of  a  single  piece  of  music.  Before  Schumann  examples  of  the  merg- 
ing of  movements  are  found,  but  the  bond  between  them,  caused  by  what 
one  writer  has  called  "a  partial  community  of  theme,"  is  an  invention  of 
his  ;  theorists  dispute  its  value,  but  Mendelssohn  in  his  "  Scotch  "  symphony 
adopted  it. 

There  follows  an  analysis  by  E.  Prout  of  the  D  minor  symphony :  — 
"  The  principal  subject  of  the  introduction  {adagio)  is  given  out  by  the 
violas  and  'cello.  It  is  very  curious  that  in  only  one  of  Schumann's  four 
symphonies  does  he  begin  with  the  common  chord.  The  displaced  accent 
of  the  commencement  is  an  instance  of  a  characteristic  of  the  composer. 
The  theme  of  the  introduction  is  not  developed  at  any  great  length. 
Toward  its  close,  a  semi-quaver  is  introduced  in  the  first  violins,  which  is 
to  play  a  leading  part  in  the  subsequent  allegro.  Four  bars  before  we 
reach  this  movement,  the  time  is  changed  to  2-4,  and  gradually  quickened 
till  we  reach  the  first  movement  proper  of  the  symphony.  The  principal 
theme  of  this  movement  is,  it  must  be  confessed,  not  a  very  attractive  one. 
The  first  bar  may  be  considered,  so  to  speak,  the  keystone  of  this  move- 
ment. Trite  and  uninteresting  as  it  is,  it  follows  us  relentlessly, —  now 
in  the  bass,  now  in  the  middle,  now  in  the  upper  parts,  now  in  the  pas- 
sages of  imitation,  till,  when  we  reach  the  end  of  the  movement,  we  hardly 
know  whether  to  feel  aggravated  at  its  pertinacity  or  astonished  at  the 
effect  produced  by  such  an  unpromising  subject.  After  a  perfect  cadence 
for  full  orchestra  at  the  fourteenth  bar,  the  customary  passages  of  tran- 
sition to  the  key  of  F,  the  relative  major,  in  which,  according  to  rule,  the 
second  subject  should  enter,  are  introduced.  These  are  founded  on 
imitative  passages,  on  a  figure  nearly  representing  the  first  subject ;  and 
a  similar  figure  again  is  met  with  in  the  second  subject  itself.  The  continu- 
ation of  this  subject  is  very  charming ;  and,  from  this  point  till  we  reach 
the  close  of  the  first  part  of  the  movement,  the  interest  goes  on  increasing. 
A  vigorous  forte  for  the  whole  orchestra  brings  us  to  the  usual  repeat  of 
the  first  portion,  and  then  comes  the  most  curious  part  of  this  allegro. 
From  this  point  to  the  end  of  the  movement,  we  find  nothing  but  what  is 
commonly  called  the  '  free  fantasia.'  It  would  be  very  interesting  to  find 
out  how  many  of  the  hearers  of  this  symphony  have  ever  noticed  that 
neither  the  first  nor  the  second  subject  ever  recurs  in  the  latter  part.  The 
music  is  almost  entirely  constructed  of  new  material,  to  which  the  opening 
bar  of  the  first  theme  mostly  serves  as  accompaniment ;  and  such  unity  of 
character  is  given  to  the  whole  by  this  means  that  it  is  doubtful  if  one 
hearer  in  a  hundred  has  detected  the  irregularity  of  the  form.  Before 
quoting  the  two  chief  episodes  on  which  this  second  part  is  built,  a  curious 
orchestral  'dodge'  (if  the  colloquialism  may  be  pardoned)  deserves  men- 
tion. Schumann  wants  an  arpeggio  in  the  bass  of  two  octaves,  in  semi- 
quaver triplets,  beginning  from  the  lower  B-natural.  Such  a  passage 
would  be  impracticable  for  the  ponderous  double  basses,  and  the  low  B  is 
not  in  the  compass  of  the  violoncellos.  So  he  makes  the  former  instru- 
ments touch  the  first  note  lightly,  and  then  joins  the  violoncellos  on  at  the 
D-sharp.  A  similar  passage  is  repeated  in  various  keys  ;  and  at  last  we  are 
brought  to  D-flat,  in  which  tonality,  so  remote  from  that  of  the  movement, 
the  first  principal  episode  is  introduced  fortissimo.  We  shall  find  this 
theme  later  as  the  subject  of  the  finale.  After  a  half-cadence  in  B-flat 
minor,  the  whole  passage  is  repeated,  with  some  changes  in  the  modula- 
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tions  and  entirely  different  orchestration, —  the  bold,  almost  rugged  sub- 
ject being  now  given  to  the  strings,  and  the  answering  semi-quavers  to  the 
wood  instruments.  A  pause  on  the  chord  of  C,  the  dominant  of  F  minor, 
leads  to  the  second  principal  episode  in  F  major,  of  a  character  as  strongly 
contrasted  with  what  has  preceded  as  can  well  be  imagined.  From  this 
point  to  the  end  of  the  movement,  about  forty  pages  of  the  score,  we  meet 
with  these  two  episodes  presented  in  various  forms ;  and,  near  the  close, 
the  second  of  them  appears  in  quite  a  new  dress,  given  out  in  D  major 
with  imposing  power  by  the  full  orchestra. 

"  The  succeeding  romance  is  the  gem  of  the  whole  work.  The  connec- 
tion with  the  preceding  movement  is  made  by  one  chord.  The  first  allegro 
closes  in  D  major,  and  the  romance  begins  with  the  chord  of  D  minor, 
sustained  by  the  wind  instruments.  This  chord  is  not  the  tonic,  but  the 
sub-dominant  of  the  new  key, —  another  instance  of  our  composer's  habit 
of  beginning  a  movement  out  of  the  key.  The  chief  subject  of  the  romance, 
given  out  by  the  oboe  and  'cellos,  is  simplicity  itself. 

"  The  reader  can  mentally  complete  the  score  by  bearing  in  mind  that 
the  clarinets  and  bassoons  play  staccato  chords  in  unison  with  the  strings. 
At  the  close  of  its  first  statement,  a  short  phrase  is  given  by  the  violas 
against  the  holding  E,  as  a  sort  of  echo,  and  then  follows  a  passage  of  ten 
bars  taken  from  the  opening  introduction, —  a  device  of  Schumann's  for 
giving  unity  to  the  entire  composition ;  after  which  the  first  phrase  of  the 
romance,  given  as  before  to  the  oboe  and  violoncello  in  octaves,  leads  to 
the  middle  portion  of  the  movement.  The  music  suddenly  modulates  into 
D  major;  an  entirely  new  and  most  elegant  subject  is  introduced,  given 
principally  to  the  strings  in  six  parts,  the  violoncellos  being  divided  and 
separated  from  the  double-basses ;  while  a  solo  violin  plays  a  graceful 
variation  in  triplet  semi-quavers  on  the  principal  melody.  After  this  beau- 
tiful episode,  the  first  subject  is  resumed ;  but  it  is  now  a  fourth  higher 
than  before,  beginning  in  D  minor  and  ending  in  A.  Three  quiet  chords 
of  A  major  conclude  this  lovely  movement,  the  only  fault  of  which  is  that 
it  is  too  short. 

"  The  scherzo  opens  with  a  somewhat  heavy  subject  for  the  full  orchestra 
without  trombones,  which  instruments  are  silent  throughout  the  movement. 
The  strong  accents,  almost  jerks,  on  the  second  beat  of  the  bar  in  the  last 
half  of  the  subject,  produce  a  harsh,  heavy  effect,  quite  incompatible  with 
the  lightness  which  is  generally  associated  with  our  idea  of  a  scherzo.  The 
second  part  is  more  flowing,  and  contains  interesting  passages  of  imitation  ; 
and,  after  the  customary  resumption  of  the  first  theme,  we  find  another 
innovation  of  Schumann's  in  the  form.  The  usual  plan  would  have  been 
to  bring  the  scherzo  to  a  full  close  in  its  proper  key  of  D  minor.  Instead 
of  this,  our  author  for  the  first  time  repeats  the  whole  of  the  opening  six- 
teen bars  quoted  above,  leading  back  to  the  second  part  from  the  half- 
close  in  A  major ;  and  it  is  only  for  the  second  time  that  we  find  the 
cadence  in  D  minor  which  we  expected  to  meet  at  first.  The  quiet  trio  in 
B-flat  which  follows  is  in  strong  contrast  with  the  robust  and  energetic 
character  of  what  has  preceded,  and  is  most  characteristic  of  the  composer. 
The  modulations  in  the  second  part  of  this  trio  are  highly  effective,  espe- 
cially one  unexpected  transition  to  the  key  of  G-flat.  At  the  close,  Schu- 
mann repeats  the  experiment  he  has  just  tried  with  the  scherzo, —  of  using 
the  half-close  for  the  first  time  and  reserving  the  full  cadence  till  the  sec- 
ond time.  The  scherzo  is  then  resumed,  after  which  we  meet  with  still 
another  novelty  of  form.  The  trio  begins  once  more ;  and  one  naturally 
expects  that  we  shall  hear  it  all  again,  after  which  a  second  repetition  of 
the  scherzo  will  conclude  the  movement.  This  form  had  been  already 
employed  by  Beethoven  in  his  symphonies  in  B-flat  and  A.     But  Schumann 
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does  nothing  of  the  kind.  Half-way  through  the  trio,  the  orchestra  seems 
to  waver.  A  sudden  indecision  seizes  them.  They  go  on  with  the  subject, 
but  in  a  faltering  manner,  and  interrupted  by  short  rests.  The  music  grad- 
ually dies  away ;  and  Schumann,  with  his  charming  German  (so  much 
fuller  of  meaning  than  a  mere  diminuendo),  writes  'immer  schwacher  und 
schwacher '  (ever  weaker  and  weaker)  over  the  parts.  Everything  seems 
coming  to  a  standstill,  when  a  fresh  burst  of  melody  from  the  wind  instru- 
ments leads  almost  immediately  into  the  finale. 

"  This  last  movement  is  preceded  by  a  short  introduction,  in  the  very 
first  bar  of  which  whom  should  we  meet  with  but  our  old  acquaintance,  the 
first  bar  of  the  allegro,  accompanied  by  a  tremolo  of  the  strings,  and  holding 
notes  for  the  wind.  A  series  of  short  phrases  for  the  brass,  almost  of  a 
recitative  order,  with  tremolos  still  continued  for  the  violins,  and  the  semi- 
quaver phrase,  which  will  not  be  denied  admission,  form  the  chief  features 
of  this  short  introduction  in  D  minor,  which,  with  a  pause  on  the  dominant 
seventh,  leads  to  the  finale  proper.  The  opening  bars  will  be  recognized 
as  almost  identical  with  the  first  two  episodes  met  with  in  the  second  part 
of  the  first  movement.  Immediately  after  the  full  cadence  on  D,  a  new 
subject  is  introduced,  of  which  considerable  use  is  made  subsequently. 
Curiously  enough,  this  theme,  of  one  bar  merely,  is  not  at  all  original, 
being  found  in  the  '  Dona  nobis '  of  Haydn's  Coronation  Mass,  the  resem- 
blance being  further  heightened  by  the  figure  of  accompaniment  for  the 
second  violins.  The  second  subject  also  is  not  original, —  a  rare  thing 
with  Schumann, —  as  it  bears  an  extraordinary  family  likeness  to  a  well- 
known  passage  in  the  larghetto  of  Beethoven's  symphony  in  D.  Another 
hint  from  the  first  movement  of  the  same  composer's  symphony  in  A 
occurs  near  the  close  of  the  first  part, —  a  series  of  dissonances  of  the 
second  resolved  upwards  against  a  bass  rising  diatonically.  Such  coinci- 
dences are  probably  accidental,  or  at  most  due  to  the  unconscious  influence 
of  Beethoven  upon  Schumann ;  and  they  are  mentioned,  not  in  disparage- 
ment of  the  younger  composer,  but  simply  because  they  are  curious  enough 
to  be  worth  noting. 

"The  first  part  of  this  finale  is  repeated,  like  the  ordinary  first  move- 
ment of  a  symphony,  which  in  its  general  form  it  resembles ;  and  the  free 
fantasia  which  follows  is  singularly  dry  and  labored,  and  one  of  the  least 
interesting  parts  of  the  work.  Oddly  enough,  at  the  end  of  this  portion  it 
is  the  second  subject,  and  not  the  first,  which  we  meet  with.  The  first  sub- 
ject, in  fact,  never  recurs  at  all.  Did  Schumann  feel  that  he  had  given 
enough  of  it  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  symphony,  or  was  it  merely  a  freak 
on  his  part  ?  After  the  full  repetition  of  the  second  subject,  we  reach  a 
somewhat  long  coda,  in  which  a  new  melody  is  treated.  This,  however,  is 
soon  abandoned.  The  time  becomes  quicker ;  and,  after  a  pause  on  the 
chord  of  the  diminished  seventh  on  G-sharp,  a  short  presto,  with  much 
bustle  for  the  strings,  closes  the  symphony  somewhat  abruptly." 
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PROGRAMME. 

Goldmark         ______         Overture,  "  Sakuntala  " 

■ 
Saint-Saens      -       -  Comerto  for  Violoncello  in  A  minor,  Op.  33 

Allegro  non  troppo. 
Allegretto  con  moto. 
Allegro  non  troppo. 

Brahms    -  Variations  on  a  Theme  by  Haydn,  Op.  56 

Alexander  Borodin  -  Symphony  No.  1,  in  E-flat 

Adagio;  allegro. 

Scherzo. 

Andante. 

Allegro  molto  vivo. 

(First  time  in  New  York.) 


Soloist,  Mr.  ANTON  HEKKING. 


Historical  and  Analytical  Notes  prepared  by 
G.    H.   WILSON. 


Overture,  "Sakuntala."  Goldmark. 

Appreciation  of  the  story  of  Sakuntala.  was  the  means  of  furthering  the 
study  of  Sanskrit  in  Europe.  The  tale,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in 
Hindu  mythology,  as  told  in  the  Mahabarata  is  as  follows :  "  Sakuntala 
was  the  daughter  of  the  Saint  Viswamitra  and  the  Apsaras,  or  water- 
nymph,  Menaka.  Abandoned  by  her  parents,  she  was  adopted  by  the 
Saint  Kanwa,  who  brought  her  up  in  his  hermitage  as  his  daughter.  Once 
upon  a  time  King  Dushyanta  went  a-hunting  in  the  forest,  and,  accidentally 
coming  to  the  hermitage  of  Kanwa,  saw  Sakuntala,  and  fell  in  love  with 
her.  He  persuaded  her  to  marry  him  according  to  the  rite  of  the  Gan- 
dharva  marriage,  and  promised  her  that  the  son  she  would  bear  him  should 
be  the  heir  to  his  throne,  and  that  he  would  take  her  home  as  his  queen 
to  his  royal  city.  Kanwa,  who  had  been  absent  while  this  event  happened, 
returned  to  the  hermitage,  and  through  his  divine  knowledge  knew  the 
whole  secret,  though  it  had  not  been  confessed  to  him  by  Sakuntala.  She 
in  due  time  was  delivered  of  a  son,  and  remained  at  the  hermitage  until 
the  boy  was  six  years  old ;  but,  as  Dushyanta,  unmindful  of  his  promise, 
did  not  send  any  messenger  for  her,  Kanwa  directed  her  to  proceed  with 
her  boy  to  the  residence  of  Dushyanta.  This  she  did ;  but,  when  she 
arrived  there,  she  was  repudiated  by  the  king.  Nor  did  her  speech,  how- 
ever touching  and  eloquent,  move  his  heart,  until  at  last  a  heavenly  voice 
assured  him  that  Sakuntala  had  spoken  the  truth,  and  that  he  saw  before 
him  his  lawful  son.  Thereupon  Dushyanta  recognized  Sakuntala  as  his 
queen  and  her  son  as  his  heir.  The  latter  was  named  Bharata,  and  became 
the  founder  of  the  glorious  race  of  the  Bharatas." 

About  six-and-twenty  years  ago,  a  Saxon  count,  whose  sensibility  would 
be  shocked  were  he  ever  to  read  his  name  in  print,  appealed  to  Rubinstein 
on  behalf  of  a  young  Jew,  needy,  but  highly  gifted,  and  earning  a  scanty 
living  by  copying  music.  The  result  was  that,  through  the  generosity  of 
the  composer,  the  struggling  genius  was  enabled  to  develop  his  powers, 
and  finally  to  produce  two  lyrical  works  which  never  failed  to  draw  large 
audiences  in  more  than  one  German  town,  especially  those  of  Saxony. 
The  young  man's  name  was  Carl  Goldmark, —  thus  wrote  an  enthusiastic 
Dresdener.     Goldmark  is  a  Hungarian,  born  in   1832,  whose  musical  edu- 
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cation  was  gained  at  the  Vienna  Conservatory.  He  began  by  studying  the 
violin,  but  soon  developed  a  taste  for  composition ;  and  it  is  Goldmark 
the  composer,  who  is  known  in  two  hemispheres. 

Goldmark  cannot  be  called  a  prolific  composer ;  for,  although,  besides 
his  larger  works,  he  has  written  chamber  music,  overtures,  and  most  de- 
lightfully for  voices,  the  sum  numerically  of  it  all  is  not  great.  More  than 
a  half-score  of  years  passed  after  "  The  Queen  of  Sheba  "  was  composed 
before  "  Merlin  "  was  brought  out,  while  the  "  Rustic  Wedding  "  symphony 
had  been  enjoyed  many  years  in  many  countries  before  Dresden  (in  Decem- 
ber, 1887)  heard  the  one  in  E-flat.  A  Viennese  critic  once  wrote:  "Gold- 
mark's  style  is  about  intermediate  between  that  of  Meyerbeer  and  that  of 
Wagner  in  the  '  Tannhauser '  period.  From  Meyerbeer  and  Wagner, 
Goldmark  gets  the  passionateness  of  his  song,  his  pompous  effects,  his 
orchestral  gorgeousness,  and  at  the  same  time  a  certain  excess  in  these 
things." 

The  "  Sakuntala  "  overture  —  more  properly  "symphonic  poem"  — 
made  Goldmark  famous.  It  begins  with  a  slow  introduction,  andante  lento,  suc- 
ceeded by  a  quicker  movement,  in  which  the  violoncellos  and  clarinets  have 
a  subject  moderato  assai.  This  theme  the  composer  makes  much  use  of  as 
the  work  progresses.  Leading  out  of  its  first  statement  is  another  theme, 
begun  in  the  violins  and  oboes,  and  afterwards  taken  up  by  the  flutes,  etc., 
and  accompanied  by  the  figure  of  the  one  preceding.  The  introduction  of 
the  second  principal  subject,  in  A  minor,  given  out  by  the  brass,  brings  a 
new  mood,  which  gradually  envelops  the  full  orchestra.  The  "  working- 
out  "  section,  in  the  key  of  E  major,  is  built  upon  the  melodious  subject 
(oboe  and  English  horn)  which  served  as  pendant  to  the  first  theme.  A 
prominent  harp  part  is  here  introduced.  Extended  treatment  marks  this 
section,  in  which  the  second  principal  subject  of  the  work  appears  in  a 
new  tempo,  quasi  allegro,  fully  orchestrated.  The  period  ends  with  an  espres- 
sivo  dolente  episode  of  a  sentimental  character.  Recapitulation  follows,  in 
which  familiar  matter  receives  varied  treatment.  The  lead  into  the  coda 
is  accomplished  by  an  expressive  passage.'  The  coda  is  long  and  gor- 
geously instrumented. 


Concerto  for  Violoncello  in  A  minor,  Op.  33.  Saint-Saens. 

Allegro  non  troppo. 
Allegretto  con  moto. 
Allegro  non  troppo. 

Camille  Saint-Saens  may  justly  be  called  the  most  cosmopolitan 
French  musician  living.  He  is  the  one  native  of  France  who  is  heard  of 
as  travelling  about  in  England,  Germany,  on  some  artistic  mission  bent, 
while  there  is  a  catholicity  in  his  musical  creed  which  the  average  cath- 
olic Frenchman  does  not  possess.  Saint-Saens  at  seven  studied  the  piano 
with  Stamaty,  and  soon  after  commenced  harmony.     As  a  youth,  he  fort- 
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unately  was  not  classed  as  a  prodigy,  though  he  was  marvellously  able 
and  very  studious.  In  1847,  when  twelve  years  old,  he  entered  the  Con- 
servatoire, and  to  him  belongs  the  distinction  of  never  having  had  the 
Grand  Prix  de  Rome.  His  first  symphony  #  was  written  and  performed 
when  he  was  only  sixteen.  In  1853,  he  is  found  hard  at  work  in  the 
routine  of  his  profession, —  teaching,  playing  in  church,  and  composing. 
Up  to  the  year  1848,  when  he  was  appointed  organist  at  the  Madeleine, 
he  had  made  his  name  respected  as  an  interpreter  upon  the  pianoforte  of 
classic  music.  Resigning  his  post  as  organist  in  1877,  he  has  since 
devoted  his  time  principally  to  composition.  "La  Princesse  Jaune,"  an 
opera  in  one  act,  "  Le  Timbre  d' Argent,"  fantastic  opera  in  four  acts,  both 
early  works,  produced  respectively  in  1872  and  1878  in  Paris,  were  com- 
parative failures.  Affected  by  the  harsh  judgment  of  his  countrymen, 
his  next  operas,  "  Samson  et  Dalila  "  and  "  Etienne  Marcel,"  were  brought 
out,  the  one  at  Weimar  in  1877,  the  other  at  Lyons  in  1879.  Later 
operas  by  Saint-Saens  are  "Henry  VIII."  (1883)  and  "Proserpine" 
(1887),  both  first  produced  in  Paris:  the  former  has  taken  permanent 
place  in  the  repertoire  of  the  Opera.  A  new  opera  by  Saint-Saens, 
drawn  from  the  same  source  as  Berlioz's  "Benvenuto  Cellini,"  is  about 
completed.  In  other  forms  of  composition  Saint-Saens  has  written  much, 
the  symphonic  poems  and  pianoforte  concertos  being  best  known. 

For  the  solo  instrument  in  his  concerto  for  violoncello  M.  Saint- 
Saens  has  written  a  showy  part.  A  certain  unity  is  given  the  work  by 
reintroducing  in  the  finale  the  theme  of  the  first  movement.  Many  evi- 
dences of  the  piquant  French  manner,  and  of  Saint-Saens's  particularly 
clever  gift  in  instrumentation,  abound  in  the  work,  notably  in  the  allegro 
con  molo,  which  takes  the  place  of  the  usual  slow  movement. 


Variations  on  a  Theme  by  Haydn,  Op.  56.  Brahms. 

Brahms  finds  especial  delight  in  the  variation  form,  which  is  a  most 
natural  medium  for  the  display  of  his  masterly  command  of  the  technique 
of  composition.  His  ninth  published  work  is  a  set  of  variations  for  the 
pianoforte  on  a  theme  by  Schumann ;  and  there  are  several  splendid  sets 
of  variations,  notably  Op.  24  and  Op.  35,  included  in  other  of  his  early 
writings  for  pianoforte.  In  the  larger  field  of  the  orchestra  Brahms  has 
used  this  form  in  the  composition  played  to-day,  and  in  the  last  movement 
of  his  fourth  (E  minor)  symphony.  Symphonists  before  Brahms,  among 
them  Haydn  and  Beethoven,  had  written  variations  for  orchestra  in  their 

*  Saint-Saens's  first  symphony  won  the  prize  offered  by  the  Paris  Exhibition  committee  of  1853.  The 
details  of  his  success  are  thus  told:  "  The  works  were  to  be  submitted  to  a  jury,  in  which  Auber  was  the 
leading  authority.  The  young  composer  distrusted  the  old  one,  and  played  on  him  the  following  trick. 
He  composed  his  first  symphony  on  '  Prometheus  in  Chains'  in  ten  days,  and  sent  it  to  a  friend  in  London 
to  transmit  to  Paris.  The  great  day  arrived.  Saint-Saens's  '  Prometheus '  was  unanimously  crowned. 
Auber,  deceived  by  the  English  postmark,  was  one  of  the  warmest  partisans  of  the  work.  When  the 
name  of  the  composer  was  announced,  Auber  cursed  the  trick  of  Saint-Saens,  and  swore  to  be  revenged. 
He  succeeded  so  well  that '  Prometheus '  was  never  presented,  and  the  money  allotted  for  the  produc- 
tion of  the  prize  work  was  diverted  to  producing  a  cantata  scribbled  by  Rossini  in  a  few  hours." 
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symphonies  ;  but  Brahms  is  the  first  to  dignify  them  by  a  separate  appear- 
ance. The  variations  played  to-day  are  among  the  earliest  of  Brahms's 
compositions  for  orchestra  alone,  having  been  preceded  only  by  the  two 
serenades  of  his  musical  youth.  They  were  composed  in  1873,  and  con- 
stitute the  first  link  in  the  chain  of  masterworks  for  orchestra,  which  in- 
cludes four  symphonies. 

In  an  unpublished  collection  of  diver timenti  for  wind  instruments  by 
Haydn,  Brahms  finds  an  odd  five-bar  theme  upon  which  he  builds  the 
scholarly  and  interesting  work  played  to-day.  In  the  original  score,  the 
melody  is  styled,  "  Hymn  of  St.  Anthony."  This  piece  has  been  called 
Hommage  a  Haydn,  since  the  theme  is  taken  from  the  works  of  the  father 
of  the  modern  orchestra  by  one  who  has  remained  a  respecter  of  the  old 
forms.  The  instrumentation  of  the  theme  includes  two  low  horns,  oboes- 
and  bassoons,  and  the  contra-fagotto,  or  double  bassoon,  as  well  as  the 
'cellos  and  basses.  It  does  not  appear  where  Haydn  first  heard  the 
double  bassoon  which  he  has  used  in  the  score  of  "  The  Creation."  One 
writer  thinks  it  may  have  been  at  the  Handel  Festival  at  Westminster 
Abbey  in  1791,  where  this  huge  and  effective  instrument  was  much  com, 
mented  upon.  Besides  the  double  bassoon,  Brahms  uses  the  piccolo -flute, 
and  triangle,  all  unusual  instruments  in  a  composition  of  serious  import ; 
yet  so  artistic  is  our  composer  that  there  is  never  a  loss  of  dignity.  As 
will  be  seen  from  the  compilation  of  an  analysis  which  follows,  the  varia- 
tions are  so  many  independent  tone-pictures,  much  varied  in  color,  and, 
while  displaying  the  science  of  Brahms  in  a  fine  light,  are  worthy  of  notice 
for  other  qualities. 

The  theme  as  at  first  given  out  occupies  thirty  measures. 

In  Variation  1,  poco  piu  andante,  the  violins  make  their  appearance. 
The  figure  assigned  to  them  (in  four  quavers)  is  accompanied  by  one  in 
triplets  in  the  violas  and  'cellos,  and  these  alternately  change  places  in 
what  is  called  "  double  counterpoint."  As  the  variation  proceeds,  the  wind 
instruments  join  in. 

Variation  2  is  still  more  lively, — piu  vivace;  and  the  key  changes  to 
B -flat  minor.  The  clarinets  and  bassoons  have  a  variation  of  the  theme, 
while  the  violins  dash  in  with  an  arpeggio  figure. 

In  Variation  3,  con  moto,  we  are  brought  back  to  the  major  ;  but  the  tempo 
changes  to  2-4.  Here  the  theme  is  taken  by  the  oboes,  doubled  by  the 
bassoons  an  octave  below;  while  an  independent  accompaniment'is  played 
by  the  lower  strings.  On  repetition,  the  violins  and  violas  take  the  part 
which  the  oboes  and  bassoons  have  just  had,  and  the  flutes  accompany  with 
very  effective  arpeggio  figures,  doubled  two  octaves  below  by  the  bassoons. 
This  variation  is  much  more  extended  than  either  of  the  other  two,  and 
more  important  in  every  respect ;  and  the  color  of  the  orchestration  is 
peculiar  and  charming. 

For  Variation  4,  we  return  to  the  minor,  and  the  tempo  is  3-8.  The  mel- 
ody is  given  out  by  the  first  oboe,  with  horn  an  octave  below,  and  is  then 
re-enforced  by  the  flute  with  the  bassoon  two  octaves  lower.     The  violas, 
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and  shortly  after  the  'cellos,  accompany  in  scale  passages  of  semi-quavers. 
On  repetition  the  parts  change  places, —  the  melody  in  the  strings,  and  the 
scale  passages  in  the  wind. 

Variation  5  is  a  vivace  in  major,  6-8.  The  upper  melody  is  given  by 
flutes,  oboes,  and  bassoons  doubled  through  two  octaves.  On  repetition, 
the  moving  parts  are  taken  by  the  strings,  and  the  accompaniment  by  the 
wind. 

In  Variation  6,  vivace,  major,  2-4,  we  enter  on  an  entirely  new  treat- 
ment. A  fresh  figure  is  introduced,  a  quaver  and  two  semi-quavers  alter- 
nating with  groups  of  eight  semi-quavers.  During  the  first  four  bars  the 
strings  accompany  with  the  original  simple  theme  in  harmony,  but  after- 
ward in  passages  running  in  arpeggio  and  in  scale  up  and  down  the  register 
in  contrary  motion. 

Variation  7,  grazioso,  major,  6-8.  Here  the  violins,  an  octave  above  the* 
clarinets,  move  down  the  scale,  bar  by  bar,  while  the  piccolo-flute,  doubled 
by  the  violas,  is  employed  on  a  fresh  and  independent  melody. 

For  Variation  8  — presto  non  troppo,  B-flat  minor,  3-4 — the  strings  are^ 
muted,  and  all  the  instruments  play  their  softest  throughout.     At  the  sixth 
bar,  the  piccolo,  etc.,  enter  with  an  inversion  of  the  phrase.     The  end  of 
this  variation  produces  a  beautiful  and  extraordinary  effect. 

The  finale  is  in  common  time  and  in  major.  The  first  thing  we  notice! 
about  it  is  that  it  is  founded  throughout  on  a  phrase  —  itself  an  obvious 
modification  of  the  original  theme  —  which  is  first  used  as  a  "  ground  bass," 
the  bass  recurring  eleven  times  successively,  and  is  then  employed  in  other 
parts  of  the  score,  worked  with  other  figures.  Among  other  contrivances, 
the  artifice  called  "diminution"  is  employed,  where  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  subject  played  by  the  violins  is  in  the  same  intervals  with  the  bass, 
which  supports  it,  but  in  notes  of  half  the  length.  At  almost  every  recur- 
rence of  the  "  ground  bass  "  there  is  a  new  and  independent  accompani- 
ment. At  the  climax,  the  original  melody  returns  in  the  strings,  heralded 
by  two  characteristic  bars, —  the  wood-wind  accompanying  in  scales  of 
semi-quavers,  and  the  brass  filling  up  the  harmony.  At  this  part,  the  tri- 
angle is  introduced  up  to  the  end.  Then  the  process  is  reversed,  the 
melody  being  played  by  the  major  part  of  the  wood  and  brass,  while  the 
strings  have  the  running  accompaniment.  And  thus,  by  degrees,  the  final 
chord  is  reached. 


Symphony  in  E-flat,  No.  1.  Alexander  Borodin. 

Adagio,  Allegro. 
Scherzo. 
Andante. 
Allegro  molto  vivo. 

Borodin  was  a  native  of  St.  Petersburg.  Like  Berlioz  he  was  intended 
for  the  profession  of  medicine;  but,  unlike  the  distinguished  French 
musician  who  deserted  drugs  and  set  at  naught  parental  command  at  the 
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first  opportunity,  the  Russian,  from  being  a  dutiful  student,  became  an 
authority  in  his  chosen  branch  — chemistry  —  before  his  countrymen  knew 
him  as  a  composer.  While  professor  at  the  Imperial  Academy  at  St. 
Petersburg,  the  friendship  of  one  who  was  a  musician  directed  Borodin  to 
the  practice  of  a  new  art. 

The  list  of  his  compositions  includes  two  symphonies,  several  lesser 
lorchestral  pieces,  some  chamber  music,  and  the  unfinished  opera,  "  Prince 
II>or."  Borodin  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Liszt,  though  it  does  not 
(appear  that  he  was  a  "  disciple."  He  died  a  few  years  ago,  at  the  age 
[of  fifty. 

The  symphonies  are  considered  his  best  compositions.  They  are,  how- 
ever, not  familiar  to  connoisseurs  outside  of  Russia.  The  only  perform- 
ance in  Germany  of  the  one  in  E-flat  was  at  the  German  Musical  Festival 
of  1883,  held  at  Leipzig,  when  it  was  played  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Nikisch.  An  orchestral  piece,  "  On  the  Steppes,"  and  some  slighter 
works  are  the  only  compositions  by  Borodin  which  have  been  heard  in  the 
United  States. 

The  E-flat  symphony  played  to-day  is  written  in  the  usual  four  move- 
ments. The  work  is  scored  for  the  customary  instruments,  the  several 
groups  being  frequently  subdivided  for  the  purpose  of  a  fuller  harmoniza- 
tion. It  is  not  long, —  the  orchestral  score  contains  160  pages, —  though 
the  first  movement  is  disproportionately  extended.  That  the  composer  is 
somewhat  restive  under  the  yoke  of  conventional  form  is  apparent  in  the 
frequent  changes  of  tempo  which  characterize  the  first,  second,  and  final 
movements.  The  sketch  which  follows  briefly  presents  some  of  its  salient 
features. 

The  introduction,  adagio,  3-4,  in  E-flat  minor,  has  for  principal  subject 
what  becomes  the  second  theme  of  the  allegro,  into  which  it  leads  after 
twenty-eight  measures,  which  subject  is  the  composer's  most  important 
factor  in  developing  that  movement.  In  the  introduction,  it  is  first  given 
out  by  the  bassoons  and  low  strings,  and  is  twice  stated :  first,  to  the  accom- 
paniment of  flutes,  oboes,  and  clarinets,  which  have  a  figure  in  different 
rhythm  ;  second,  with  strings  added  to  these.  The  theme  is  marked 
pesante  (forcibly). 

The  allegro,  3-4,  E-flat,  is  begun  by  the  clarinets  and  horns,  which  for 
a  dozen  measures  sound  two  notes  in  groups  of  one  quarter  and  four 
eighths,  while  the  tympani  mark  the  tonic  and  dominant  of  the  chord  by 
a  figure  of  which  use  is  several  times  made  in  this  movement.  The 
strings  aid  in  the  developing  crescendo,  which  ends  in  a  marcato  phrase  for 
the  brasses  completed  by  full  orchestra  ff.  This  is  the  first  theme  of  the 
movement.  No  sooner  is  it  brought  to  a  full  close  than  the  second  theme, 
which  the  ear  will  recognize  as  the  subject  of  the  introduction,  is  heard, 
first  in  the  strings  alone.  Then  it  appears  in  the  different  instruments 
soli,  always  to  the  same  spiccato  .(detached)  accompaniment.  This  period 
ends  in  a  crescendo  ff.  The  first  subject  is  then  begun  in  the  strings. 
Other  voices  are  added,  and  a  stately  unison  developed.     After  a   few 
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bars  of  connecting  matter,  a  melodic  episode  growing  out  of  the  second 
theme  is  introduced,  which  serves  as  a  bridge  for  the  reiteration  of  that 
theme.  This  is  fully  harmonized,  and  its  extension  through  several  pages 
is  marked  by  effective  instrumentation.  The  "  development"  portion  is 
constructed  out  of  materials  already  described.  It  is  for  the  most  part 
fully  scored,  and  is  as  varied  as  it  is  ingenious. 

The  coda,  animato  assai,  ff,  has  a  family  resemblance  to  the  first  theme ; 
but  the  coda  does  not  end  the  movement.  Again  the  second  theme  is 
taken  up,  this  time  in  a  new  tempo,  andantino,  3-2,  pp.  The  soft  voices 
of  the  wood-wind  and  the  subdued  strings  bear  along  the  melody  until  it 
becomes  lost  to  sight  and  sound. 

The  theme  of  the  scherzo, prestissimo,  3-3,  is  a  gay,  swift-moving  figure, 
which  begins  in  the  divided  strings  pp.  It  is  immediately  repeated  in  the 
wood-wind.  Then  follows  some  charming  play  upon  it  which  gathers 
sonority  as  one  after  another  all  the  instruments  of  the  orchestra  are 
engaged.  For  many  measures,  the  composer  is  occupied  with  extensions 
and  modifications  of  the  single  theme.  When  its  course  seems  about  run, 
—  and  in  one  or  the  other  parts  the  busy  figure  has  been  active  from  the 
beginning, —  the  trio  of  the  movement,  allegro,  3-4,  is  reached  by  a  single 
modulation,  which  brings  just  the  needed  contrast.  It  is  first  stated  by 
the  wood-wind  quartet,  then  the  strings  are  added.  With  a  change  of 
tonality  and  manner  of  presentation,  it  receives  a  forceful  utterance  from 
the  full  band  which  continues  it  with  effective  contrasts  of  color.  The 
resumption  of  the  prestissimo  is  gently  accomplished,  and  the  hurrying 
figure  proceeds  to  assert  itself  with  all  the  freedom  and  varied  treatment 
it  had  before. 

The  andante,  3-4,  is  scored  only  for  strings,  wood-wind  including  Eng- 
lish horn,  tympani,  and  horns.  Its  expressive  theme  is  first  stated  by  the 
violoncellos  to  the  accompaniment  of  holding  notes  in*  the  wood-wind. 
This  being  ended,  the  flute  and  English-horn  alternate  with  the  subject 
to  the  syncopated  accompaniment  of  the  muted  violins.  The  key  changes 
and  a  brief  episode  by  the  strings,  clarinets,  and  bassoons  follows.  Then 
the  English-horn  resumes  the  theme,  fragments  of  which  are  heard  in  the 
surrounding  voices.  A  rhythmic  feature  of  this  period  is  the  steady  beat 
of  the  tympani  upon  two  notes,  which  asserts  itself  among  the  other 
accompanying  instruments  as  the  concluding  section  of  the  movement  is 
entered.  The  wood-wind  is  chiefly  important  here,  being  used  in  sono- 
rous unison  above  a  full  accompaniment  in  harmony. 

The  ingenious  allegro  molto  vivo,  C,  deserves  more  attention  than  can 
be  given  it  here.  The  rugged  first  theme  lends  itself  easily  to  treatment 
and  the  composer  makes  the  most  of  it.  The  whole  of  the  first  part  is 
repeated  before  the  "development"  begins.  Midway  in  this  section,  a 
maestoso  movement,  built  upon  the  first  theme,  is  introduced,  which  is 
massively  scored.  The  coda  emphasizes  the  brusque  spirit  of  the  move- 
ment, which  it  exultingly  terminates. 
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Haydn  ....       Symphony  in  G,  No.  13  (B.  &  H.) 

Adagio;    Allegro. 

Largo. 

Minuet  (Allegretto). 

Allegro  con  spirito. 

Liszt  .  .        Concerto  for  Pianoforte,  No.  2,  in  A  major 

Adagio  sostenuto  assai. 
L'  istesso  tempo. 
Allegro  agitato  assai. 
Allegro  moderate 
Allegro  deciso. 
Marziale. 
Stretto. 

Grieg  .....        Suite,  "Peer  Gynt,"  Op.  46 

"  Daybreak." 

"The  Death  of  Aase." 

"  Anitra's   Dance." 

"  In  the   Halls  of  the   King  of  the   Dovre   Mountains." 

(The  imps  are  chasing   Peer  Gynt.) 

Tschaikowsky     .  Overture-Fantasie,  "  Romeo  and  Juliet" 


Soloist,    Mr.    RAFAEL    JOSEFFY. 


THE    PIANO    USED    IS    A    STEINWAY. 


Historical  and  Analytical  Notes  prepared  by 
G.  H.  WILSON. 


Symphony  in  G,  No.  13  (B.  &  H.).  Haydn. 

Adagio;  Allegro. 

Largo. 

Mmuet  [Allegretto). 

Allegro  con  spirito. 

This  symphony  (No.  13  in  the  Breitkopf  and  Hartel  catalogue  and  the 
fifty-eighth  in  chronological  order)  was  written  in  1787  for  Paris,  where  it 
was  engraved  by  Sieber.  It  followed  the  six  written  for  the  society  of  La 
Loge  Olympique,  whose  concerts  were  given  at  the  Tuileries  under  the 
patronage  of  Marie  Antoinette. 

The  scoring  of  the  first  movement  is  for  strings,  flute,  oboe,  bassoons, 
and  horns.  In  the  remaining  movements,  tympani  and  trumpets  are 
added.  The  work  does  not  demand  extended  analysis.  Its  melodies  and 
their  treatment  come  upon  the  ear  in  the  clearest  possible  way.  The 
sprightly  theme  of  the  first  allegro  is  worked  up  felicitously.  The  subject  of 
the  largo  (transported  years  ago  by  "  Music  of  Nature  Gardiner "  into  a 
hymn-book)  is  severe  and  solemn  in  contrast  to  what  has  preceded.  The 
min-qet  is  pure  Haydn  in  spirit  and  manner  (note  the  odd  accompaniment 
in  the  bass  of  the  trio) ;  while  the  finale  is  brimful  of  motion  and  the 
naivete  which  we  customarily  associate  with  "  Papa  Haydn." 


Concerto  for  Pianoforte  and  Orchestra,  No.  3,  in  A  major.  Liszt. 

Adagio  sostcnuto  assai. —  A  major,  3-4. 
,  U  istesso  tempo. —  D  minor. 
Allegro  agitato  assai. —  B-fiat  minor,  6-8. 
Allegro  moderato. —  E  major  and  Djlat  major,  C. 
Allegro  dec/so.  —  Djlat  major ;  i.e.,  C-sharp  major. 
Marziale. —  A  major,  4-4. 
Stretto. —  A  major,  C. 

This  concerto,  in  A  major,  is  a  product  of  Liszt's  best  period.  In  it, 
the  composer  deliberately  breaks  away  from  the  established  concerto  form, 
even  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  his  first  concerto.  Whatever  might  be  said 
by  followers  of  the  more  conservative  school,  this  composition  will  always 
remain  a  masterpiece,  and  an  interesting  type  of  Liszt's  individuality  as  a 
musical  genius,  and  of  that  school  of  pianoforte  music  of  which  he  was  the 
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creator.     It  also  affords  a  thorough  insight  into  his  rare  and  brilliant  skill 
as  a  master  of  orchestral  resources. 

Its  themes  are  fine  and  poetical  in  character  on  the  one  hand,  and  im- 
pressively rhythmical  and  dignified  on  the  other.  These  are  developed 
with  logical  clearness  and  with  refined  spirituality  of  sentiment,  and,  though 
treated  in  free  form,  in  which  thematical  development  becomes  of  primary 
importance,  are  linked  together  with  masterly  power  into  a  homogeneous 
whole  of  the  profoundest  interest  and  without  a  trace  of  conventionality. 
The  concerto  progresses  uninterruptedly.  The  tempi  change  frequently, 
but  the  original  themes  constantly  reappear  under  different  aspects  and 
ever  in  some  new  shape, —  now  peaceful,  now  heroic,  now  with  passionate 
fire,  now  with  soulful  tenderness,  and  intermingled  with  that  brilliant  and 
graceful  fioritura  and  cadenza  work  which  so  distinctly  and  characteristi- 
cally mark  the  compositions  of  Liszt. —  Carl  Baermann. 


Suite,  "Peer  Gynt,"  Op.  46.  Grieg. 

Daybreak. 
The  Death  of  Aase. 

Anitra's  Dance.  • 

The  Hall  of  the  Mountain  King. 

Grieg,  like  Chopin,  Dvorak,  and  Tschaikowsky,  gets  his  inspiration  from 
national  sources.  It  came,  however,  with  his  maturity;  for,  though  born 
in  Norway,  his  early  studies  were  conducted  for  the  most  part  in  Germany, 
and  gave  no  distinct  premonition  of  their  future  trend.  Ole  Bull  may  be 
said  to  have  discovered  Grieg ;  for  it  was  he  who,  on  hearing  the  boy  of 
fifteen  play  the  pianoforte,  insisted  that  he  be  sent  at  once  to  Leipzig, 
where  he  remained  four  years.  After  Leipzig,  Grieg  visited  Copenhagen, 
then  the  literary  and  aesthetic  centre  of  Scandinavia.  Here,  in  1863,  when 
he  was  twenty  years  old,  began  his  first  serious  acquaintance  with  the  folk- 
songs of  his  people,  from  whose  tender  melancholy  he  has  not  since  been 
parted.  The  influence  and  companionship  of  Richard  Norkraak,  a  com- 
poser of  great  promise,  who  died  young,  must  not  be  overlooked  in  tracing 
the  development  of  Grieg's  individuality.  What  came  of  their  friendship 
Grieg  has  himself  told  :  "  The  scales  suddenly  fell  from  my  eyes  when  first 
I  learned  through  him  to  understand  Norwegian  folk-melodies  and  my 
own  nature.  We  united  ourselves  against  the  mingled  Gade-Mendelssohn 
weakly- effeminate  Scandinavianism,  and  struck  out  with  enthusiasm  into  the 
new  pathway  which  the  Northern  school  is  at  present  pursuing."  Nor- 
kraak's  songs,  Kjerulf's  romances,  Ole  Bull's  "  Visit  to  the  Sater,"  and  after- 
wards Bjornson's  poems  and  the  dramas  of  Henrik  Ibsen  have  had  an 
ineffaceable  influence  on  Grieg's  music. 

The  dramatic  poem  of  "  Peer  Gynt"  was  written  by  Ibsen  in  1867, —  a 
midway  period  in  the  career  of  one  who  is  now  occupying  a  share  of  the 
cultivated  world's  attention.  This  synopsis  of  the  poem,  or  allegory,  is  pre- 
sented :   "  The  character  of  Peer  Gynt  is  taken  from  one  of  the  Norwegian 
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folk-legends.  He  is  a  Norwegian  Faust,  whose  superabundance  of  imagi- 
nation will  bring  him  to  destruction  if  he  is  not  saved  by  a  woman.  Peer 
Gynt  is  a  peasant  lad,  whose  parents  were  once  well-to-do  people ;  but  the 
father  is  now  dead,  and  the  mother  and  son  are  living  in  great  poverty. 
The  lad  is  full  of  great  ideas,  and  has  many  wonderful  plans  for  the  future. 
These  he  confides  to  his  mother,  who,  notwithstanding  his  wild  ways  and 
fantastic  ideas,  believes  in  him.  His  youthful  arrogance  knows  no  bounds. 
He  goes  to  a  wedding  and  carries  off  the  bride  to  the  mountains,  where  he 
afterwards  deserts  her.  During  the  night,  he  wanders  about,  and  meets 
with  some  frolicsome  dairy-maids.  He  harbors  at  last  in  the  hall  of  the 
King  of  the  Dovre  Mountains,  where  he  falls  in  love  with  the  king's 
daughter,  but  is  finally  turned  out  of  doors.  He  returns  home,  where  he 
finds  his  mother,  Aase,  on  her  death-bed.  After  her  death,  he  sails  for 
foreign  climes,  and  lands,  after  the  lapse  of  many  years,  a  rich  man,  on  the 
coast  of  Morocco.  In  one  of  the  Arabian  deserts,  he  meets  Anitra,  the 
daughter  of  a  Bedouin  chief.  She  only  succeeds  in  captivating  him  tem- 
porarily, and  leaves  him.  Peer  Gynt  dreams  about  Solvejg,  the  love  of  his 
youth,  who  faithfully  has  been  waiting  for  him,  and  to  whose  arms  he  at 
last  returns,  old  and  gray." 

The  suite  played  to-day  is  a  reduction  of  the  voluminous  music  Grie< 
composed  for  the  production  of  the  drama  on  the  stage.  The  first  move- 
ment, Daybreak,  allegretto  pastorale,  is  scored  for  small  orchestra.  Th< 
second,  anda?ite  doloroso,  consisting  of  four  measured  periods  for  muted 
strings,  is  a  funeral  march.  The  third,  tempo  di  mazurka,  is  written  foi 
divided  strings  and  triangle.  The  fourth,  alia  marcia  e  molto  marcato,  a 
somewhat  grotesque  march,  is  scored  for  full  modern  orchestra,  and  pict- 
ures the  imps  tormenting  Peer  Gynt. 

Grieg  is  now  living  in  Bergen,  Norway.  Of  late,  in  company  with  his 
wife,  who  is  a  singer,  he  has  made  a  number  of  professional  tours,  appear- 
ing both  as  pianist  and  conductor.  Last  season  he  was  the  honored  guest 
of  the  London  Philharmonic  Society.  Only  a  few  weeks  ago,  we  hear  of 
him  in  Paris,  where  at  the  Chatelet  Concerts  M.  Colonne  arranged  a  pro- 
gramme consisting  chiefly  of  his  compositions. 


ENTR'ACTE. 

From  a  sketch  of  Edward  Grieg's  life  written  by  Henrik  Sundt,  we 
extract  the  following  :  — 

"  From  the  year  1874,  Grieg  has  been  a  wanderer,  winning  laurels  in 
Germany,  Holland,  Denmark,  and  elsewhere,  sometimes  conducting  the 
1  Harmony '  Society  at  Bergen,  often  spending  a  season  at  Ullensvang, 
Hardangerfjord,  where  he  had  built  a  solitary  house  in  the  midst  of  gigan- 
tic though  peaceful  scenery.  There  the  natives  took  lively  interest  in  the 
settler.     '  More  than  one  thought,  as  he  tried  it  on  the  piano,  was  massa- 
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cred  by  the  critical  peasants,  who,  listening  round  the  corner,  were  anxious 
to  become  godfather  to  the  new-comers.'  But'  his  dwelling  on  the  top  of 
a  hill  was  too  much  exposed  to  the  winter  storms.  Like  a  new  Aladdin,  he 
therefore  resolved  to  remove  the  whole  building  to  a  well-protected  spot 
in  the  wood  near  the  fjord.  About  fifty  strong  peasants  gladly  consented 
to  do  him  this  turn,  without  taking  any  compensation.  It  is  the  old,  pretty 
custom  to  help  one  another  in  this  way,  when  a  number  of  men  are 
required  for  the  completion  of  a  large  undertaking.  Of  course,  barrels  of 
'  Hardangerbeer,'  genuine  Drontheim  '  aqua  vita]  and  other  national  deli- 
cacies, never  fail  to  call  forth  the  humor  on  such  occasions. 

"  By  united  efforts,  a  suclden  pull  loosened  the  hut  from  the  ground 
wall.  The  crowd  fell  in  with  thundering  applause,  accompanied  by  cheers 
and  waving  of  handkerchiefs  from  the  pupils  of  a  neighboring  ladies'  col- 
lege. Brandy  was  freely  distributed,  and  downwards  went  the  house  .on 
the  trunks  of  young  trees.  The  Erard  piano  soon  followed ;  and  Grieg 
was  compelled  to  play  national  tunes  to  the  noisy  assembly,  all  of  whom 
wanted  to  get  inside  the  small  room.  He  managed  to  keep  order  for  some 
time ;  but  the  beer  outside  began  to  exercise  its  potent  influence,  and 
rough  scenes  took  place.  Amid  dances  and  song,  pieces  of  turf  and  wood 
were  flying  about.  It  was  a  special  source  of  roaring  laughter  when  the  filled 
bowls,  handed  round,  were  hit  so  as  to  produce  a  real  shower-bath  of  liquid 
and  earth.  A  battlefield  could  'scarcely  have  looked  more  desolate  the 
next  morning.  So  much  about  the  inauguration  of  a  place  which  certainly 
ought  to  be  noted  in  the  history  of  Norwegian  music.  Sheltered  by  the 
steep  and  lofty  '  Folgefond,'  it  overlooks  the  lovely  little  bay,  with  its  fruit- 
ful shores  and  neat  houses.  Deep  blue  glaciers,  advancing  in  the  clefts 
above,  raise  the  contrasts  of  the  landscape,  but  influence  little  the  climate 
of  this  health  resort,-*-  a  charming  place  for  the  poet  who  wants  to  pene- 
trate the  depths  of  his  soul,  and  communicate  to  his  fellow-creatures  the 
result  of  his  ardent  longing.  No  wonder  that  his  tunes  are  found  to  be  so 
1  Norse.'  And,  indeed,  Grieg  confesses  to  have  had  his  best  inspirations 
in  these  strange  surroundings.  '  Nowhere  the  blood  of  my  heart  was  spent 
as  in  the  music  created  there.'  He  generally  enjoyed  his  '  otium '  till  the 
summer  vacation,  when  '  tourists  hit  upon  the  idea  of  installing  themselves 
in  boats  outside  his  windows ;  and  the  joy  was  gone.'  .  .  . 

"  At  present  (1889),  he  lives  generally  at  Bergen,  in  a  villa  on  the  pict- 
uresque '  Nordaass  '  Lake,  an  excellent  place  for  meditating  on  musical 
motives.  On  the  premises,  one  may  see  posted  up  a  warning,  such  as, 
\  Nobody  must  come  here,'  above  the  entrance  to  the  sanctuary  where  he 
retires  for  lonely  work. 

"Great  is  the  difference  between  this  'villa'  and  his  hut  at  Ullens- 
vang.  Due  remuneration  comes  late  in  a  poor  country,  even  for  a  great 
artist." 
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Overture  Fantasie,  "  Romeo  and  Juliet."  Tschaikowsky. 

It  may  be  useful  in  connection  with  the  performance  of  a  work  by 
a  composer  whose  name  has  not  appeared  before  upon  this  programme 
to  cite  the  opinion  of  two  authorities  on  his  general' characteristics. 

In  Grove's  "  Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians,"  Mr.  Edward  Dann- 
reuther  observes :  "  Tschaikowsky's  compositions  more  or  less  bear  the 
impress  of  the  Slavonic  temperament, — .fiery  exultation  on  a  basis  of  lan- 
guid melancholy.  He  is  fond  of  huge  and  fantastic  outlines,  of  bold 
modulations  and  strongly  marked  rhythms,  of  subtle  melodic  turns  and 
exuberant  figuration;  and  he  delights  in  gorgeous  effects  of  orchestration. 
His  music  everywhere  makes  the  impression  of  genuine  spontaneous 
originality." 

The  opinion  of  Mr.  Arthur  Pougin  {vide  supplement  to  Fetis's  "  Biogra- 
phie  Universelle  des  Musiciens  ")  is  expressed  as  follows  :  "  Mr.  Tschai- 
kowsky is  one  of  the  most  highly  gifted  and  interesting  of  the  artists 
belonging  to  the  young  musical  school  of  Russia.  Of  somewhat  undecided 
spirit  perhaps,  arid  a  little  too  mnch  imbued  with  the  vexatious  ideas  which 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century  have  exercised  so  many  minds,  his  rather  cloudy 
eclecticism  has,  no  doubt,  prevented  him  from  giving  us  the  full  measure 
of  his  worth.  This  is  why  his  originality  has  not  yet  declared  itself  in 
a  striking  fashion,  and  why  his  works,  unequal  in  character  and  inspiration, 
are  noticeable  sometimes  for  qualities  truly  exquisite  —  witness  his  fine 
pianoforte  concerto  and  his  beautiful  vocal  melodies,  so  Wasteful  and  orig- 
inal,—  sometimes  by  a  kind  of  wilful  obscurity,  by  a  style  forced  to  excess, 
by  a  fantasticalness  purposed  and  vexatious,  which  make  the  comprehension 
of  them  difficult  and  the  hearing  of  them  fatiguing.  .  .  .  But  none  the  less 
it  remains  that  Mr.  Tschaikowsky  is  a  very  remarkable  artist,  a  learned 
and  often  inspired  master  of  all  the  secrets  of  his  art,  knowing  and  using 
in  a  surprising  manner  the  resources  of  the  orchestra,  and  open  only  to 
the  charge  of  sometimes  sacrificing  the  ideal  side  of  music  to  the  search 
after  wild  and  massive  effects." 

Peter  Illitsch  Tschaikowsky  did  not  adopt  *the  profession  of  music  until 
after  he  had  fitted  for  that  of  law,  and  had  accepted  a  post  at  St.  Petersburg 
in  the  Ministry  of  Justice.  When  Anton  Rubinstein  founded  the  National 
Conservatory  of  Music  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1862,  Tschaikowsky  entered 
its  classes,  studying  harmony  and  counterpoint  under  Zaremba  and  compo- 
sition under  Rubinstein.  While  at  the  Conservatory,  he  won  a  prize  medal 
for  the  composition  of  a  cantata  on  Schiller's  ode,  "  An  die  Freude."  In 
1866,  Nicholas  Rubinstein  established  the  new  Conservatory  of  Music  at 
Moscow,  and  invited  Tschaikowsky  to  a  professorship,  which  he  held  for 
twelve  years. 

"  Overture-Fantasie  "  is  the  appellation  the  composer  bestows  upon  his 
"  Romeo  and  Juliet,"  a  quite  comprehensive  title,  indicating  his  desire  to 
be  freed  from  the  arbitrary  and  restricted  form  of  the  overture.  The  work 
more  nearly  approximates  the  symphonic  poem  than  any  other  modern 
instrumental  form. 
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The  composer  furnishes  no  position  of  its  expoetic  basis.  "  After 
Shakespeare,"  we  read  upon  the  title-page  5  and  this  is  all  the  guide  the 
listener  has.  In  the  music  before  us,  it  is  evident  that  the  episodes  in  the 
great  love-drama  of  the  poet  that  chiefly  inspired  the  musician  are  not 
those  which  mirror  love  ;  for  the  work  has  more  power  than  sentiment. 
One  does  not  question  long  before  deciding  that  two  scenes  of  Shake- 
speare's drama  are  unmistakably  embodied  in  the  music, —  combat  between 
the  Montagues  and  Capulets,  and  fete  at  Juliet's  father's  house. 

While  a  scanning  of  the  score  reveals  a  powerful  individuality  in  the 
treatment  of  themes,  it  also  shows  a  conservative  hand  throughout.  Free- 
dom of  form  does  not  degenerate  into  license ;  nor,  when  the  scope  of  the 
subject  is  considered,  is  there  an  excess  of  thematic  material. 

Mr.  Tschaikowsky  dedicates  his  "  Romeo  and  Juliet "  to  Mons.  M. 
Balakireff,  a  brother  composer  of  the  Russian  school.  It  is  scored  for  full 
modern  orchestra,  including  piccolo,  English  horn,  cymbals,  great  drum,  and 
harp. 

Two  subjects  are  found  in  the  opening  section,  of  which  the  first  is 
one  of  the  three  principal  themes  of  the  work.  These  subjects  are  twice 
stated  in  order,  but  with  totally  different  treatment.  At  the  opening,  the 
plaintive  theme  in  F-sharp  minor,  andante  non  tanto  quasi  moderato,  is  given 
out  by  clarinets  and  bassoons.  A  short  modulatory  passage  in  the  strings 
leads  to  the  second  of  the  two  subjects,  still  in  the  minor.  This  is  stated  by 
flutes  and  clarinets,  accompanied  in  the  violas  by  a  figure  in  thirds.  As  it 
proceeds,  the  accompanying  voices  are  increased  by  the  addition  of  the 
wood-wind  instruments  and  harp,  while  the  tempo  gradually  accelerates. 
On  repetition,  the  first  subject  is  in  the  wood-wind  accompanied  by  the 
strings,  and  (after  the  modulation)  the  second  is  given  an  eloquent  setting 
in  the  violins,  the  accompaniment  (the  figure  in  thirds)  being  now  as- 
signed oboes  and  bassoons,  with  harp  as  before. 

Then  follows  a  period  of  thirty-four  bars  of  dramatic  matter  which 
leads  into  an  entirely  new  section.  The  brusque  theme,  allegro  giusto,  C, 
B  [minor,  is  first  stated  by  the  strings,  wood-wind,  and  horns  in  unison. 
A  dramatic  episode  in  which  the  strings  have  an  "  angry  "  figure  leads  to 
an  extension  of  the  subject,  which  forms  a  striking  feature  of  the  composi- 
tion. This  continues  through  several  pages,  when,  the  parts  thickening, 
a  new  figure  enters  in  the  strings  to  the  accompaniment  of  sharp  chords  for 
full  wind  (minus  trombones),  tympani,  and  cymbals.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
read  in  these  pages  the  contesting  Montagues  and  Capulets.  Now  follows 
the  allegro  giusto  theme  for  full  orchestra,  Jfr.  The  "angry"  figure  envel- 
opes both  wind  and  strings,  while  the  rhythmic  movement  is  maintained  by 
the  brasses. 

Following  a  decrescendo  wherein  the  wood-wind  is  fancifully  treated, 
the  English-horn  and  violins  (muted)  have  a  new  theme  in  B-flat  minor,  to 
the  soft  accompaniment  of  horns  and  low  strings.  All  the  strings  (muted) 
have  an  episode  in  close  harmony,  which  reaches  a  cresce?ido  with  the  aid  of 
full  harp  chords  and  rising  scale  passages  for  flutes  and  oboes,  leading 
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into  a  new  tempo,  dolce  ma  sensibile.  The  theme  just  stated  by  the  English 
horn  is  now  taken  up  by  flute  and  oboe  in  octaves,  accompanied  by  all  the 
strings,  and  the  brass  in  pulsing  notes.  Out  of  this  grows  a  melodic  epi- 
sode for  the  low  wood-wind  and  harp,  accompanied  by  the  strings  in  soft 
harmonies. 

The  composer  now  proceeds  to  develop  the  allegro  giusto  subject 
through  many  pages,  in  great  variety  of  color  and  combination,  and  with 
great  stress  of  sound.  A  decrescendo  passage  of  two  measures  by  the  strings 
ushers  in  a  new  mood.  The  melody  is  given  out  by  oboe  and  clarinet,  ac- 
companied by  violins  in  a  new  and  quiet  figure,  and  two  horns.  The  sub- 
ject gradually  embraces  all  the  wood-wind  instruments,  and  leads  (crescendo) 
graciously  into  a  reiteration  of  what  we  are  tempted  to  call  the  "Juliet" 
melody  (stated  earlier  by  English-horn),  now  given  the  strings  and  flute, 
accompanied  by  the  full  wind  in  harmony,  in  repeated  notes,  the  trom- 
bones holding  a  pedal.  This  section  is  continued  effectively  for  many 
measures.  In  the  development  of  it  the  melody  appears  in  changed  form 
both  in  the  wind  and  strings,  while  the  brasses  are  given  greater  promi- 
nence in  treating  the  theme. 

For  a  peroration  the  composer  takes  the  allegro  giusto  theme  and  sub- 
jects it  to  new  and  effective  treatment.  The  work  closes  impressively  in 
moderato  assai  time,  B  major,  the  movement,  which  takes  the  character  of 
a  dirge,  being  founded  on  the  "  Juliet "  theme. 

Tschaikowsky  has  been  a  busy  composer.  <  His  more  important  works 
include  eight  operas  and  ballets,  five  symphonies,  symphonic  poems,  con- 
certos, and  lesser  works  for  orchestra,  and  chamber  music. 
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Schumann 


Andante  un   poco  maestoso. 

Allegro  molto  vivace. 

Larghetto. 

Scherzo. 

Allegro  animato  e  grazioso. 


Symphony  No.  1,  in  B-flat 


Volkmann 


Overture  to  Shakespeare's  Richard  III.,  Op.  68 


Beethoven 


Allegro  con   brio. 
Andante  con   moto. 
Allegro  (Scherzo). 
Allegro  (Finale). 


Symphony  No.  5,  in  C  minor 


Historical  and  Analytical  Notes  prepared  by 
G.  H.  WILSON. 


Symphony  No.  1,  in  B-flat,  Op.  38. 


Schumann. 


Andante  un  poco  maestoso. 

Allegro  molto  vivace. 

Larghetto. 

Scherzo,  molto  vivace,  with  Trio  I.  and  Trio  II. 

Allegro  animato  e  grazioso. 

This  is  Schumann's  "  Spring  "  symphony.  It  emanates  from  the  happiest 
period  of  his  life.  The  obstacles  to  his  marriage  had  been  overcome,  and 
he  had  won  a  high  position  as  a  composer  and  an  authority  in  music. 
In  a  letter  to  Dorn  in  1839,  Schumann  complains  of  the  pianoforte  as  "  too 
narrow  a  field  for  his  thoughts,"  and  announces  his  intention  of  applying 
himself  to  orchestral  writing  to  make  up  for  his  want  of  practice.  The  B- 
flat  symphony  is  the  first  published  essay  in  the  new  (to  him)  and  larger 
field.  Years  before,  in  1829,  when  a  Heidelberg  student,  undecided  between 
the  professions  of  law  and  music,  he  wrote  to  Wieck,  his  old  pianoforte 
teacher  and  future  father-in-law  :  "  I  detest  theory  pure  and  simple,  as  you 
know,  and  I  have  been  living  very  quietly,  improvising  a  good  deal,  but  not 
playing  much  from  notes.  I  have  begun  many  a  symphony,  but  finished 
nothing,  and  every  now  and  then  have  managed  to  edge  in  a  Schubert 
waltz  between  Roman  law  and  the  pandects,  etc."  Of  these  juvenile  student 
attempts  in  the  symphonic  form,  one  at  least,  in  G  minor,  was  played  in 
public  (in  Schneeberg  in  1833). 

Schumann's  love  for  Clara  Wieck  was  the  incentive  which  led  him  to 
persistent  work  in  mastering  the  science  of  music,  in  overcoming  his  youth- 
ful "  detestation  of  theory."  The  earliest  of  the  four  published  symphonies 
was  first  performed  at  the  Gewandhaus,  Leipzig,  Mendelssohn  conducting, 
on  March  31,  1841,  having  been  composed  but  shortly  before.  A  few  weeks 
after  the  performance  he  wrote  to  a  friend  :  "  I  have  now  a  household  of 
my  own,  and  my  circumstances  are  different  from  what  they  were.  The 
time  since  you  last  heard  from  me  has  passed  in  happiness  and  work. 
I  wished  for  you  to  hear  my  symphony.  How  happy  I  was  at  the  per- 
formance !  —  I,  and  Others  also,  for  it  had  such  a  favorable  reception  as 
I  think  no  symphony  has  had  since  Beethoven." 

This  state  of  things,  as  Grove  says,  the  music  reflects  very  characteris- 
tically. So  full  of  it  was  Schumann's  mind  that  the  composition  of  the 
entire  work  —  without  the  scoring  —  is  said  to  have  taken  only  four  days. 

The  title  "  Spring   Symphony,"  which,  however,  is   not  adopted  upon 
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the  printed  title-page,  is  Schumann's  own.  In  the  volume  of  letters 
("  Robert  Schumann's  Brief e,  neue  Folge"  new  series,  B.  &  H.,  Leipzig), 
the  first  mention  of  it  occurs:  "Fancy,"  he  says,  "a  whole  symphony, — 
and  a  '  Spring'  symphony,  too  !  "  Schumann  has  also  put  on  record  the 
fact  that  its  connection  with  the  bursting  season  of  spring  was  his  original 
idea  ;  for  an  inscription  on  a  portrait  of  himself,  which  follows  the  first  two 
bars  of  the  symphony,  reads  :  "  Beginning  of  a  symphony,  occasioned  by  a 
poem  of  Adolf  Bottger's.  To  the  poet,  in  remembrance,  from  Robert 
Schumann,  Leipzig,  1842." 

It  is  conceded  that  the  buoyant  symphony  played  to-day  witnesses,  in  a 
truly  astonishing  manner,  Schumann's  forward  stride  in  the  technique  of 
composition.  Purists  point  out  its  "lovely  imperfections,"  but  few  of 
these  are  unwilling  to  say,  with  Ehlert :  "It  possesses  all  the  charm  of  a 
first  creation ;  it  is  imbued  with  the  fragrant  breath  of  a  young  pine  grove, 
in  which  the  sun  plays  at  hide-and-seek;  it  embodies  as  much  of  a  bridal  air 
as  if  Schumann  were  celebrating  his  symphonic  honeymoon."  One  writer 
notes  the  distinctions  which  marked  the  approach  to  composition  in  the 
higher  forms  between  Schubert  and  Schumann.  The  former  "worked  up 
to  higher  manifestations  of  the  symphonic  forms  through  his  larger  pieces 
for  the  chamber,  such  as  the  octet;  but  Schumann  passed  at  a  step  from 
the  pianoforte  to  the  orchestra,  from  the  sonata  to  the  symphony." 

"Schumann,"  writes  Wasielewski,  "conceived  and  treated  the  sym- 
phonic form  in'  a  peculiar  spirit,  based  on  the  study  of  masterpieces,  espe- 
cially those  of  Beethoven.  The  ideas  are  thoroughly  Schumannic  :  higher 
artistic  value  is  bestowed  on  them  by  the  fact  that  these  ideas  are  expressed 
in  the  old  established  form.  They  seldom  reveal  the  arbitrary  enormities 
which  so  often  occur  in  his  earlier  works." 

Grove  points  out  that  the  trombone  passage  in  the  second  portion  of  the 
finale,  while,  perhaps,  containing  a  reminiscence  of  the  first  movement  of 
Schubert's  C  major  symphony, —  heard  by  Schumann  (who  brought  the  MSS. 
from  Vienna)  at  Leipzig,  only  a  few  months  before  the  composition  of  the 
work, —  is  yet  treated  in  his  own  way,  producing  a  solemn  effect  not  easily 
forgotten.  An  instance  of  Schumann's  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the 
orchestra  of  that  date,  also  pointed  out  by  Grove,  is  shown  in  the  original 
score  of  the  introduction.  The  energetic  phrase  for  horns  and  trumpets, 
with  which  it  begins,  was  first  written  a  third  lower  (the  corrected  notes  are 
D,  B-flat,  C,  D)  ;  but,  when  the  work  came  to  rehearsal,  under  Mendels- 
sohn, it  appeared  that  the  notes  G  and  A,  being  stopped  notes,  could 
hardly  be  heard,  and  the  change  had  to  be  made.  This  was  for  a  long 
time  a  great  joke  with  Schumann. 

Writing  to  Mendelssohn  from  Dresden,  in  1845,  ne  says:  "You  are 
now  in  the  middle  of  my  symphony  (rehearsing  for  the  Gewandhaus 
concert).  You  remember  the  first  rehearsal,  in  1841,  and  the  stopped 
notes  in  the  trumpets  and  horns,  at  the  beginning  ?  It  was  exactly  as  if 
they  had  caught  cold ;  and  I  am  obliged  to  laugh  now  whenever  I 
think  of    it." 
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There  follows  an  analysis  of  the  B-flat  symphony  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Joseph  Bennett :  — 

First  Movement. 

"The  first  allegro  is  introduced  by  an  andante  u?i  poco  maestoso,  which 
begins  with  a  kind  of  motto  phrase,  stated  in  unison  by  horns  and  trumpets 
without  accompaniment.  Mendelssohn  had  an  exactly  parallel  idea  at  the 
opening  of  his  '  Hymn  of  Praise  '  symphony,  which  was  performed  a  few 
months  before  Schumann  wrote  his  symphony.  That  the  credit  of  origina- 
tion belongs  to  the  author  of  the  '  Hymn  of  Praise '  is  thus  settled  by  dates, 
but  Mendelssohn's  friend  and  admirer  may  claim  the  merit  of  recognizing 
and  frankly  turning  to  account  a  very  happy  thought.  The  two  musicians 
worked  out  the  idea  in  different  ways.  Mendelssohn  uses  his  i  motto  '  in 
the  allegro  simply  as  a  tributary,  whereas  Schumann  makes  his  enter  into 
the  principal  theme. 

"The  allegro  molto  vivace  opens,  as  just  stated,  with  the  '  motto  '  phrase 
of  the  introduction,  which  now  forms  part  of  a  very  energetic,  bustling, 
and  well-marked  leading  subject.  Schumann  does  not  develop  his  theme 
at  length.  His  studies  of  great  masterpieces,  particularly,  mayhap,  of 
Beethoven's  '  C  minor,'  inclined  him  to  a  concise  first  part.  Very  soon, 
therefore,  the  horns,  with  their  reiterated  and  unaccompanied  notes,  give 
warning  of  the  second  subject,  which  the  clarinets  proceed  to  state.  The 
new  melody  is  as  plaintive  and  tender  as  its  predecessor  was  bold  and 
vigorous ;  and  thus  the  composer  obtains  the  by  no  means  slight  advan- 
tage of  a  good  contrast.  He  is  otherwise  happy  in  his  themes,  which,  as 
well  as  having  melodic  character,  lend  themselves  freely  to  effective  orches- 
tral treatment. 

"  In  the  second  part  of  the  movement,  Schumann  yields  himself  unre- 
servedly to  the  work  of  exhaustive  development.  He  shrinks  neither 
from  elaboration  nor  length  \  but  he  never  becomes  obscure.  Indeed,  this 
'  working  out/  if  not  technically  quite  above  criticism,  reveals  most  remark- 
able power  for  a  first  effort  in  symphonic  writing.  It  should  be  observed 
that  interest  is  augmented  by  the  use  of  several  subsidiary  themes,  which 
are  cleverly  associated  with  the  principals.  After  the  usual  recapitulation, 
and  when  the  coda  is  reached,  a  novel  feature  presents  itself  in  the  shape 
of  a  passage  for  strings  only,  of  a  hymn-like  character.  It  has  been  called 
'a  little  song  of  thankfulness,'  and  might  be  that  or  anything  else  poetic 
and  engaging." 

Second   Movement. 

"The  slow  movement,  larghetto,  E-flat,  is  one  of  the  effusions  by  this 
master  which  set  the  fancy  at  work  in  efforts  to  explain  it  through  refer- 
ence to  circumstances  or  emotions  all  can  appreciate.  One  thing  quite 
certain  is  that  here  we  have  a  delicious  and  expressive  tune,  which  no 
man  in  whose  soul  is  music  can  listen  to  without  emotion.  The  form 
of  the  movement  is  that  of  variations  wherein  the  theme  remains  unaltered, 
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and  only  the  accessories  change.  Three^times  does  the  melody  appear  : 
first,  from  the  violins ;  next,  from  the  violoncellos ;  and,  lastly,  from  the 
oboes  and  horns,  the  accompaniment  becoming  more  elaborate  with  each 
repetition." 

Third  Movement. 

"The  sche?-zo,  molto  vivace,  G  minor,  is  remarkable  for  two  trios,—  an 
innovation  which  Schumann  was  the  first  to  make.  In  his  symphonies 
in  B  flat  and  A,  Beethoven  repeats  the  trio ;  and  from  this  Schumann  may 
have  taken  an  idea  to  be  developed  as  we  now  have  it.  The  trios  are 
well  contrasted,  differing,  as  they  do,  in  key,  rhythm,  and  character." 

Fourth   Movement. 

"  The  finale,  alleg?-o  animato  e  grazioso,  resembles  the  first  allegro  in 
opening  with  a  motto  phrase.  But  here  the  whole  force  of  the  orchestra 
is  employed  ;  and  the  phrase  is  an  ascending  scale,  beginning  on  the 
dominant,  and  having  a  broken  rhythm  which  imparts  great  character. 
After  one  statement,  a  light  and  lively  principal  theme  is  entered  upon. 
The  term  'principal  theme'  strictly  appertains,  however,  to  the  'motto,' 
which  forms  by  far  the  most -conspicuous,  striking,  and  effective  part 
of  the  movement.  The  finale  should  be  heard  with  the  closest  attention 
to  this  phrase,  Schumann's  treatment  of  it  being  always  masterly  and 
impressive,  and  such  as  more  than  warrants  the  composer  in  risking  the 
close  of  his  work  upon  a  motif  apparently  wanting  in  adaptiveness." 


Overture  to  Shakespeare's  Richard  III.,  Op.  68.  Volkmann. 

Robert  Volkmann  was  by  birth  a  Saxon.  When  a  youth,  he  was 
instructed  in  music  by  his  father.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one,  he  went  to 
Leipzig  to  study  composition,  where  he  remained  three  years,  under  the 
direct  influence  of  Schumann,  whose  works  he  greatly  admired.  His  next 
move  was  to  Prague,  then  to  Pesth,  where  he  established  himself,  adopting 
Hungary  as  his  country,  the  earnestness  of  his  preference  and  his  suscep- 
tibility to  national  influences  being  apparent  in  his  compositions,  which 
belong  to  the  period  of  forty  years  spent  in  Pesth. 

Volkmann  was  a  prolific  composer,  and  worked  in  every  musical  field 
save  that  of  opera.  His  vocal  pieces  are  numerous.  Souvenirs,  sketches, 
dances,  melodies,  marches,  and  the  like,  form  the  bulk  of  his  contribution 
to  the  department  of  pianoforte  music.  In  orchestral  and  chamber  music, 
he  was  much  more  ambitious:  two  symphonies,  in  D  minor  and  B-flat 
respectively;  two  overtures,  "Richard  III."  and  a  "  Fest-Overture  " ;  two 
serenades  for  strings ;  six  string  quartettes ;  a  concerto  for  violoncello ; 
two  pianoforte  trios;  and  many  other  works  less  pretentious, —  testify  his 
activity   in    this    department.     Volkmann    was   very  peculiar  in  his  ways, 
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eticent,  and  morose.  He  lived  in  seclusion,  attending  concerts  only  to 
hear  his  own  music,  when  he  always  wore  a  dress  coat  and  white  tie  to  be 
in  readiness  for  the  call  upon  the  stage  which  he  expected.  Although  he 
died  of  heart  trouble  after  a  day  of  only  usual  activity,  his  eccentric  life 
seemed  to  justify  the  report  at  one  time  circulated, —  that  he  starved  to 
death. 

Several  years  ago,  Louis  Ehlert  wrote  a  careful  estimate  of  Volkmann's 
music.  In  summing  up,  he  said  (from  the  "Tone  World,"  p.  261):  "He 
has  been  termed  the  '  Hungarian  Gade,'  a  title  representing  the  truth. 
They  are  both  colorists ;  although  Volkmann  designs  with  more  force  than 
Gade,  while  the  latter  extends  the  greater  charm  by  his  manner  of  employ- 
ing his  colors.  What  Nature's  intentions  were  in  regard  to  Volkmann,  she 
has  shown  more  clearly  than  in  the  case  of  many  others.  He  should  have 
become  the  Meissonier  of  music.  Had  he  never  ignored  the  promptings 
of  his  genius,  had  he  closed  his  ears  to  the  torturing  echoes  of  an  irrevo- 
cably lost  period  of  time,  had  he  turned  aside  from  all  the  impure  harmonies 
with  which  our  lyres  have  been  corrupted  in  expressing  a  longing  for 
exaggerated  happiness,  truly  his  position  in  the  art  firmament  would  be  a 
higher  one  than  that  of  many  others  who  now  consider  themselves  entitled 
to  look  down  on  him." 

The  overture  to  Shakespeare's  Richard  III.  is  a  brilliant  piece  of  scor- 
ing, in  scope  and  dimensions  encroaching  on  the  ground  of  the  symphonic 
poem.  In  the  part  evidently  descriptive  of  Bosworth  Field,  the  composer 
introduces  the  melody  of  "The  Campbells  are  comin',"  but  succeeds  in 
making  only  a  paraphrase  of  it :  in  this  respect,  he  is  in  worthy  company, 
for  Max  Bruch  in  "  Fair  Ellen  "  did  no  better. 


Symphony  No.  5,  C  minor.  Beethoven. 

Allegro  con  brio. 
Andante  con  moto. 
Allegro  {Scherzo). 
Allegro  [Finale). 

The  following  is  a  translation  of  an  analysis  by  Berlioz  of  the  symphony 
in  C  minor  :  — 

"  This  symphony,  without  doubt  the  most  famous  of  the  nine,  is  also, 
in  my  opininion,  the  first  in  which  Beethoven  gave  free  rein  to  his  stupendous 
imagination,  and  rejected  all  foreign  aid  or  support  whatever.  His  first, 
second,  and  fourth  symphonies  are  constructed  on  the  old  known  forms, 
more  or  less  extended,  and  infused  with  the  brilliant  and  passionate  in- 
spiration of  his  vigorous  youth.  In  the  third, —  the  Eroica, —  the  limits 
are  no  doubt  enlarged,  and  the  ideas  are  gigantic;  but  it  is  impossible  not 
to  recognize  throughout  it  the  influence  of  the  great  poet  whom  Beethoven 
had  long  worshipped.  Beethoven  read  his  Homer  diligently,  in  the  true 
spirit  of  the  Horatian  adage, —  Nocturna  vcrsata  mam/,  versate  diurna;  and, 
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in  the  magnificent  musical  epic  of  which  we  are  speaking,  whether  it  were 
inspired  by  Napoleon  or  not,  the  recollections  of  the  Iliad  are  as  obvious 
as  they  are  splendid.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  symphony  in  C  minor 
appears  to  me  to  be  the  direct  and  unmixed  product  of  the  genius  of  its 
author,  the  development  of  his  most  individual  mind.  His  secret  sorrows, 
his  fits  of  rage  or  depression,  his  visions  by  night,  and  his  dreams  of  enthu- 
siasm by  day,  form  the  subject  of  the  work ;  while  the  forms  of  both 
melody  and  harmony,  rhythm  and  instrumentation,  are  as  essentially  new 
and  original  as  they  are  powerful  and  noble. 

"The  first  movement  is  devoted  to  the  representation  of  the  disorder 
and  confusion  of  a  great  mind  in  despair, —  not  that  concentrated,  calm 
despair,  which  appears  outwardly  resigned,  nor  the  stunned,  dumb  distress 
of  Romeo  when  he  hears  of  the  death  of  Juliet,  but  rather  the  tremendous 
fury  of  Othello,  when  Iago  communicates  to  him  the  venomous  calumnies 
which  convince  him  of  Desdemona's  guilt.  One  instant  it  is  a  delirious 
rage  venting  itself  in  frantic  cries ;  the  next  it  is  absolute  exhaustion,  in 
which  the  mind  is  filled  with  self-pity  and  able  to  utter  mere  groans  of 
regret.  Those  convulsive  gasps  of  the  orchestra,  those  chords  tossed  back- 
wards and  forwards  between  the  wind  and  the  strings,  each  time  feebler 
than  before,  like  the  difficult  breathing  of  a  dying  man  ;  the  sudden,  violent 
outburst  in  which  the  orchestra  revives,  as  if  animated  with  the  fury  of  the 
thunderbolt ;  the  momentary  hesitation  of  the  trembling  mass  before  it  falls 
headlong  in  two  fiery  unisons,  more  like  streams  of  lava  than  of  sound, — 
surely  a  style  so  impassioned  as  this  is  beyond  and  above  anything  ever 
before  produced  in  instrumental  music. 

"  The  andante  has  some  characteristics  in  common  with  the  slow  move- 
ment of  the  seventh  and  fourth  symphonies.  It  shares  the  melancholy 
dignity  of  the  one  and  the  touching  grace  of  the  other.  The  subject  is 
given  out  by  the  tenors  and  'cellos  in  unison,  with  a  simple  accompaniment, 
pizzicato,  in  the  double  basses.  This  is  followed  by  a  phrase  of  the  flutes, 
oboes,  clarinets,  and  bassoons,  with  its  echo  in  the  violins,  which  returns 
no  less  than  four  times  during  the  movement,  and  each  time  exactly  as 
before,  key  and  all,  whatever  changes  may  have  been  made  in  the  principal 
subject.  This  persistence  in  a  phrase  at  once  so  simple  and  so  profoundly 
melancholy  produces  by  degrees  an  impression  on  the  hearers  which  it  is 
impossible  to  describe,  and  which  is  certainly  more  vivid  than  any  impres- 
sion of  the  kind  that  I  ever  remember.  Beethoven  has  left  a  precious 
record  of  pathos  in  the  fourth  and  last  appearance  of  the  melody,  where, 
by  a  slight  alteration  of  the  notes,  a  trifling  extension  of  the  phrase,  and  a 
management  of  the  nuance  all  his  own,  he  has  produced  one  of  the  most 
touching  effects  to  be  found  anywhere. 

"The  scherzo  is  an  extraordinary  composition :  the  very  opening,  though 
containing  nothing  terrible  in  itself,  produces  the  same  inexplicable  emo- 
tion that  is  caused  by  the  gaze  of  a  magnetizer.  A  sombre,  mysterious 
light  pervades  it.  The  play  of  the  instruments  has  something  sinister 
about  it,  and  seems  to  spring  from  the  state  of  mind  which  conceived  the 
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scene  on  the  Blocksberg  in  '  Faust.'  A  few  bars  only  are  forte:  piano 
and  pianissimo  predominate  throughout.  The  middle  of  the  movement  (the 
trio)  is  founded  on  a  rapid  passage  for  the  double  basses,  fortissimo,  which 
shakes  the  orchestra  to  its  foundation,  and  irresistibly  recalls  the  gambols 
of  an  elephant.  But  the  gamesome  beast  retires  by  degrees,  and  the  noise 
of  his  antics  is  gradually  lost.  The  theme  of  the  scherzo  reappears,  pizzi- 
cato, the  sound  diminishing  at  the  same  time,  till  nothing  is  heard  but  the 
crisp  chords  of  the  violins  and  the  droll  effect  of  the  upper  A-flat  in  the 
bassoons  rubbing  against  the  G,  the  fundamental  note  of  the  dominant 
minor  ninth.  At  length,  the  violins  subside  on  to  the  chord  of  A-flat,  which 
they  hold  pianissimo.  The  drums  alone  have  the  rhythm  of  the  subject, 
which  they  reiterate  with  all  possible  lightness,  while  the  rest  of  the 
orchestra  maintains  its  stagnation.  The  drums  sound  C,  C  minor  being 
the  key  of  the  movement ;  but  the  chord  of  A-flat,  so  long  held  by  the 
strings,  forces  another  tonality  on  the  ear,  and  we  are  thus  kept  in  doubt 
between  the  two.  But  the  drums  increase  in  force,  still  obstinately  keeping 
up  both  note  and  rhythm.  The  violins  have  by  degrees  also  fallen  in  the 
rhythm,  and  at  length  arrive  at  the  chord  of  the  seventh  on  the  dominant 
(G),  the  drums  still  adhering  to  their  C.  At  this  point,  the  whole  orchestra, 
including  the  three  trombones,  hitherto  silent,  bursts  like  a  thunder-clap 
into  C  major,  and  into  the  triumphal  march  which  forms  the  commence- 
ment of  the  finale.  The  effect  of  this  contrivance  is  obvious  enough  to  the 
ear,  though  it  may  be  difficult  to  explain  to  the  reader. 

"With  reference  to  this  transition,  it  is  sometimes  said  that  Beetfroven 
has,  after  all,  only  made  use  of  the  common  expedient  of  following  a  soft 
passage  in  the  minor  by  a  burst  in  the  major ;  that  the  theme  of  the  finale 
is  not  original ;  and  that  the  interest  of  the  movement  diminishes  instead 
of  increasing  as  it  goes  on.  To  which  I  answer  that  it  is  no  reflection  on 
the  genius  of  a  composer  that  the  means  he  employs  are  already  in  use. 
Plenty  of  other  composers  have  used  the  same  expedients ;  but  nothing 
they  have  done  can  be  compared  for  a  moment  to  this  tremendous  paean  of 
victory  in  which  the  soul  of  Beethoven,  for  the  moment  freed  from  its  mor- 
tal drawbacks  and  sufferings,  seems  to  mount  to  heaven  in  a  chariot  of  fire. 
The  first  four  bars  of  the  subject  may  not  be  strikingly  original ;  but  the 
forms  of  the  triumphal  fanfare  are  but  limited,  and  it  is  probably  not  pos- 
sible to  find  new  ones  without  forfeiting  the  simple,  grandiose,  pompous 
character  which  is  native  to  that  kind  of  phrase.  But  Beethoven  evidently 
did  not  intend  to  continue  the  fanfare  style  after  the  first  few  bars ;  and,  in 
the  rest  of  the  movement, —  even  as  early  as  the  conclusion  of  the  first  sub- 
ject,—  he  quickly  passes  to  the  lofty  and  original  style  which  never  for- 
sakes him.  And,  as  to  the  interest  not  increasing  as  it  goes  on,  the  transi- 
tion from  the  scherzo  to  the  finale  is  probably  the  greatest  effort  of  which 
music,  in  its  present  state  of  means,  is  capable,  so  that  it  would  be  simply 
impossible  to  have  surpassed  it." 
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Overture,  "  Euryantlie."  Weber. 

The  great  success  of  "  Der  Freischiitz,"  in  1821,  turned  the  attention 
of  leading  opera  managers  to  Weber,  who  agreed,  with  Dominico  Barbaja, 
to  write  a  second  opera.  Barbaja,  it  may  be  said,  operated  extensively  in 
Southern  Europe,  but  particularly  at  the  Karnthnerthor  Theatre,  Vienna. 
After  much  trouble,  Weber  accepted  a  libretto  at  the  hands  of  Wilhelmine 
von  Chezy,  a  blue-stocking  from  Dresden  (whom  Hanslick  once  called 
witty).  This  eccentric  person  laid  before  him  a  sketch  made  from  a  Ger^ 
man  translation  of  an  old  French  romance,  "  Histoire  de  Gerard  de  Nevers, 
et  de  la  belle  et  vertueuse  Euryanthe,  sa  mie."  The  opera  failed,  chiefly 
because  of  the  utterly  meaningless  libretto  of  the  Von  Chezy,  of  whom  it  is 
related  that,  on  the  night  of  the  first  performance  of  "  Euryanthe,"  Oct.  25, 
1823,  in  the  Karnthnerthor  Theatre,  Vienna,  coming  in  rather  late,  when 
the  aisles  were  filled,  she  tried  to  find  her  way  to  the  front  over  the  crowd, 
exclaiming :  "  Make  room,  make  room  for  me,  I  say !  I  tell  you  I  am  the 
poetess  !  the  poetess  !  " 

The  opera  was  mostly  written"  in  the  summer  of  1822,  in  Hosterlitz, 
where  Weber  and  his  wife  and  infant  son  were  staying.  During  that  sum- 
mer, Sir  Julius  Benedict  was  Weber's  pupil,  and  he  writes  thus  of  the  work 
in  hand :  "  Watching  the  progress  of  his  '  Euryanthe '  from  the  first  note 
to  its  completion,  I  had  the  best  opportunity  of  observing  his  system  of 
composing.  Many  a  time  might  he  be  seen  early  in  the  morning,  some 
closely  written  pages  in  his  hand,  which  he  stood  still  to  read,  and  then 
wandered  on  through  forest  and  glen,  muttering  to  himself.  He  was  learn- 
ing by  heart  the  words  of  '  Euryanthe,'  which  he  studied  until  he  made 
them  a  portion  of  himself, —  his  own  creation,  as  it  were.  His  genius 
would  sometimes  lie  dormant  during  his  frequent  repetition  of  the  words, 
and  then  the  idea  of  a  whole  musical  piece  would  flash  upon  his  mind  like 
the  bursting  of  light  into  darkness.  It  would  then  remain  there  uneflaced, 
gradually  assuming  a  perfect  shape  ;  and  not  till  this  process  was  attained 
would  he  put  it  down  on  paper.  His  first  transcriptions  were  usually 
penned  on  the  return  from  his  solitary  walks.  He  then  noted  down  the 
voices  fully,  and  only  marked  here  and  there  the  harmonies  or  the  places 
where  particular  instruments  were  to  be  introduced.  Sometimes  he  indi- 
cated by  signs,  known  only  to  himself,  bis  most  characteristic  orchestra]! 
effects ;  then  he  would  play  to  his  wife  or  to  me,  from  these  incomplete: 
sketches,  the  most  striking  pieces  of  the  opera,  invariably  in  the  form  they 
afterwards  maintained.  The  whole  was  so  thoroughly  developed  in  his 
brain  that  his  instrumentation  was  little  more  than  the  labor  of  a  copyist ; 
and  the  notes  flowed  to  his  pen  with  the  marks  of  all  the  shading  of  expres- 
sion, as  if  copperplated  on  the  paper.  .  .  .  The  scoring  of  the  opera  of 
'  Euryanthe '  from  his  sketches  occupied  only  sixty  days." 

Following  his  usual  practice,  Weber  drew  upon  the  themes  of  the 
opera  for  the  subjects  of  its  prelude.  "  Both  the  first  and  second  motives 
come  from  the  music  of  the  hero,  Adolar,  the  first  —  immediately  follow- 
ing the  brilliant  and  very  Weberesque  exordium  —  being  connected  with  an 
expression  of  trust  in  Euryanthe's  faithfulness  when  exposed  to  the  same 
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temptation  as  that  which  assails  Shakspere's  Cymbeline.  The  second  sub- 
ject —  a  very  beautiful  and  characteristic  melody  stated  by  the  violins  — 
expresses  the  confidence  and  joy  with  which  Adolar  anticipates  reunion 
with  his  beloved.  These  themes  are  worked  into  the  regular  form  of  an 
overture,  save  that  two  important  episodes  come  together  between  the 
development  of  the  second  subject  and  the  recapitulation,  occupying,  there- 
fore, the  place  of  a  '  working  out.'  The  first  episode,  largo,  given  to  muted 
violins  in  eight  parts  accompanied  by  the  violas,  trem.,  has  direct  reference 
to  that  part  of  the  drama  in  which  Euryanthe  conveys  to  the  wicked  Eg- 
lantine a  secret  concerning  some  unfortunate  lovers  who  make  a  spectral 
appearance.  The  lovers  and  their  apparitions  are  of  Weber's  own  devising. 
On  this  account,  he  thought  a  great  deal  of  them,  and  at  first  intended  that 
the  curtain  should  rise  with  the  beginning  of  the  largo,  and  *show  a  tableau 
of  the  incident.  On  reflection,  he  abandoned  the  idea,  as  tending  to 
divert  regard  from  very  mysterious  and  cunningly  devised  music.  The 
second  episode  is  contrapuntal,  and  consists  of  imitative  treatment  of  a 
subject  which  doubtless  had  a  special  significance  in  the  composer's  mind: 
but  what  it  was  cannot  now  be  ascertained." 

Concerto  for  Pianoforte  and  Orchestra,  "Symphonie  National  Hollandaise,"  No.  3, 
in  E-flat,  Op.  45.  Iatolff. 

An  opera  by  Henry  Charles  Litolrr"  was  produced  in  Paris  a  few  months 
since,  which  served  to  remind  the  public  that  its  composer,  of  whom  flatter- 
ing obituaries  had  been  published,  was  not  dead.  Our  composer,  who  is 
now  about  seventy  years  old,  has  had  a  varied  career.  His  father  was  one 
of  the  first  Napoleon's  heroes,,  his  mother  was  Irish,  his  birthplace  was 
London.  He  first  studied  the  pianoforte  with  Moscheles,  who  brought  him 
out  at  Covent  Garden  when  he  was  fourteen  years  old.  At  seventeen,  he 
married,  before  consulting  his  parents,  consequently,  he  was  obliged  to 
leave  England.  He  went  to  France,  but  soon  began  a  career  of  concert- 
giving  which  lasted  years,  and  embraced  Continental  Europe.  In  185 1, 
he  established  the  music-publishing  business  at  Brunswick.  Ten  years 
afterwards,  he  transferred  this  to  his  son,  and  started  the  cheap  and  accu- 
rate edition  of  classical  music  which  bears  his  name.  Tiring  of  this,  he 
went  to  Paris,  where  he  has  since  remained.  Litolff's  biographers  tell  us 
that  as  a  pianist  he  was  brilliant  and  passionate.  He  composed  no  less 
than  one  hundred  and  fifteen  works,  including  several  operas,  overtures,  and 
five  symphony-concertos  for  pianoforte  and  orchestra.  The  concertos 
and  overtures  alone  are  retained  in  the  concert  repertory  of  to-day,  and 
occasionally  heard. 

.  The  work  played  to-day,  which  was  composed  in  honor  of  the  King  of 
Belgium,  is  brilliantly  written  for  the  solo  instrument, —  in  fact,  is  virtuosic 
music  of  an  exciting  character.  The  themes  of  the  scherzo  and  finale  are 
Dutch  airs. 

Symphonic  Poem,  "L,es  Preludes."  Liszt. 

(D'apres  Lamartine?) 
This  work,  the  third  of  Liszt's  "  Symphonic  Poems,"  was  begun  at 
Marseilles  in  1845,  an(^  finished  at  Weimar,  five  years  later.  Its  first  per- 
formance took  place  also  at  Weimar  in  1854.  As  their  generic  name 
implies,  all  Liszt's  compositions  of  the  present  class  have  an  avowed  poetic 
basis.  That  of  the  work  now  to  be  played  is  found  in  a  passage  from 
Lamartine's  "  Meditations  Poetiques,"  placed  by  the  composer  himself  at 
the  head  of  his  score.  The  passage  in  question  may  be  rendered  into 
English  thus :  — 

;  What  is  our  life  but  a  series  of  Preludes  to  that  unknown  song  of 
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which  Death  intones  the  first  solemn  note  ?  Love  constitutes  the  enchant- 
ing dawn  of  all  existence ;  but  where  is  an  experience  in  which  the  first 
sensations  of  happiness  are  not  disturbed  by  some  storm,  the  deadly  breath 
of  which  dispels  its  fond  illusions,  while  blasting  lightning  burns  up  its  altar  ? 
What  cruelly  wounded  soul,  when  one  of  these  tempests  has  passed  away, 
does  not  seek  to  lull  its  memories  in  the  sweet  calm  of  country  life  ? 
Nevertheless,  man  cannot  long  resign  himself  to  the  beneficent  insipidity 
which  at  first  charmed  him  in  the  bosom  of  nature ;  and,  '  when  the 
trumpet  gives  the  signal  of  alarm,'  he  runs  to  the  post  of  peril,  whatever 
be  the  war  that  calls  him  to  the  ranks,  so  that  he  may  recover  in  combat 
full  consciousness  of  himself  and  entire  possession  of  his  powers." 

"  Les  Preludes "  may,  taking  the   composer's  indications  of  tempo  as  a 
guide,  be  divided  into  six  sections  :  — 

Andante  [strings,  then  flutes). 

Andante  maestoso  [trombones  and  basses). 

Allegro,  ma  non  troppo  {violins  and  'celli). 

Allegro  fempestuoso  {violas  and  horns). 

Allegretto  pastorale  [harp,  then  horns). 

Allegro  marziale  animaio  {violins,  then  trumpets). 

These,  however,  are  not  "  movements  "  in  the  sense  of  the  word  as  it  is 
used  in  connection  with  older  forms  of  art.  According  to  Mr.  C.  A.  Barry, 
who  is  entitled  to  speak  as  an  authority,  they  are  "  qualifications  of  the 
constituents  of  a  complete  organism,  comprised  within  the  space  of  a  single 
movement."  Symphonies  proper  are  works  in  several  movements.  Sym- 
phonic poems,  of  the  Liszt  order,  are  works  in  one  movement,  containing 
several  constituents  variously  qualified.  The  writer  just  quoted  also  re- 
marks :  "The  form  which  he  [Liszt]  has  devised  for  his  symphonic  poems 
in  the  main  differs  less  from  the  established  form  than  at  first  sight  ap- 
pears. A  comparison  of  the  established  form  of  the  so-called  classical 
period  with  that  devised  by  Liszt  will  make  this  apparent.  The  former 
may  be  described  as  consisting  of  (i)  the  exposition  of  the  principal  sub- 
jects, (2)  their  development,  and  (3)  their  recapitulation.  For  this,  Liszt 
has  substituted  (1)  exposition,  (2)  development,  and  (3)  further  develop- 
ment, or,  as  Wagner  has-  tersely  expressed  it,  ;  nothing  else  but  that  which 
is  demanded  by  the  subject  and  its  expressive  development.'  Thus, 
though  from  sheer  necessity  rigid  formality  has  been  sacrificed  to  truthful- 
ness, unity  and  consistency  are  as  fully  maintained  as  upon  the  old  system, 
but  by  a  different  method,  the  reasonableness  of  which  cannot  be  disputed." 
With  regard  to  the  themes  of  "  Les  Preludes  "  and  their  treatment,  it 
must  suffice  to  state  that  the  principal  subject  to  be  metamorphosed 
appears  in  the  opening  andante.  This  is  developed  in  the  anda,nte  maestoso 
which  also  contains  the  second  subject.  The  remaining  sections  deal 
variously  with  the  themes  thus  set  forth,  ringing  upon  them  ingenious 
changes   which   will   sufficiently  exercise   the  hearer's  powers  of   attention. 


ENTR'ACTE. 

The  London  Musical  Opinion  brings  the  following  interesting  account 
of  "  Amalie  Rieffel's  Visit  to  Schumann  "  :  "  The  next  day  (Aug.  6,  1840),  I 
went  with  father  to  see  Schumann,  not  without  fear  and  trembling ;  for  how 
much  depended  on  his  favor !  His  appearance  had  little  to  recommend  it. 
He  looks  like  an  honest  citizen  :  only  occasionally  a  sarcastic  expression 
crosses  his  mouth,  his  eyes  darken,  and  then  he  is  interesting.  His  nature 
is  the  same, —  homely,  quiet,  and  simple,  with  no  apparent  talents  or  special 
gifts.  He  speaks  softly,  in  disjointed  sentences,  and  has  a  kind,  attractive 
smile  :  and,  as  he  talks,  he  often  nods  his  head  in  cadence.     As  we  went  in, 
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a  delicious  scent  of  flowers  greeted  us.  To  the  right  stood  the  piano,  and 
above  it  hung  portraits  of  Bach,  Beethoven,  and  L.  Schunke  on  his  death-bed. 
Under  these  hung  Clara's  picture,  a  speaking  likeness.  My  inward  emotion 
at  the  sight  of  her  whose  friendship  was  so  dear  to  me  certainly  did  not 
escape  Schumann  :  he  took  my  hand  and  pressed  it  gently.  To  the  left 
stood  a  music-stand  stuffed  full  of  papers,  and  over  that  a  secretary  with 
a  number  of  frightful  caricatures  of  composers, —  for  instance,  Liszt  with 
four  hands ;  Paganini,  with  his  sleeves  tucked  up  and  his  strings  broken, 
gazing  furiously  at  the  G  string.  He  seemed  to  take  much  pleasure  in  these 
things,  for  we  had  scarcely  sat  down  and  exchanged  a  few  words  when  he 
directed  our  attention  to  them.  After  a  little,  he  asked  me  what  I  had  been 
playing  lately  ;  and  I  mentioned  several  things.  '  Do  you  know  this  ballad  ? 7 
he  said,  taking  up  a  dusty  piece  from  a  heap  of  music.  Heavens  !  my  favor- 
ite ballad  (G  minor),  my  show-piece.  This  is  a  good  omen,  thought  I.  '  Sup- 
pose you  play  me  that  ballad.  I  found  it  a  few  days  ago  among  my  music. 
I  did  not  know  that  I  had  it,  and  I  do  not  remember  it.  So  please  play  it 
to  me.'  I  was  embarrassed.  I  could  hardly  believe  that  the  moment  had 
at  last  arrived  to  which  I  had  been  looking  forward  so  long  with  fear  and 
trembling.  How  much  depended  on  this  moment,  on  the  first  impression  I 
I  dared  not  refuse.  Schumann  sat  down  at  the  window,  and  I  at  the  piano. 
I  noticed  that  he  seemed  curious  to  hear  me,  and  my  fingers  trembled  with 
anxiety.  My  feelings  were  not  enviable.  But  I  quickly  regained  my  com- 
posure, and  found  my  terror  give  way  to  joy ;  for  he  called  out,  after  a  few 
bars,  '  Splendid,  really  splendid  !  great  expression  ! '  He  came  closer  and 
closer,  and  at  last  fairly  laid  his  arm  on  the  piano.  It  was  over,  and  I  had 
really  played  well.  Schumann's  face  was  quite  flushed,  and  his  eyes  ex- 
pressed the  deepest  satisfaction. '  He  praised  me  beyond  measure.  Papa 
kissed  and  embraced  me,  wept  and  laughed,  and  was  in  heaven.  I  —  above 
heaven,  if  there  is  any  higher  than  that." 

Symphony  No.  4,  in  D  minor,  Op.  120.  Schumann, 

Introduction  {Adagio  11011  troppo). 

Allegro. 

Romance  {Adagio  non  troppo). 

Scherzo. 

Finale  {Allegro). 

The  year  1840  has  been  called  Schumann's  "  Year  of  Song,"  because 
it  was  marked  by  an  almost  unbroken  series  of  beautiful  lyrics.  It  was 
Schumann's  habit  to  change  suddenly  from  one  form  of  composition  to 
another,  and  to  pursue  the  new  for  a  while  with  great  vigor.  Thus,  in  1841, 
we  find  him  for  the  first  time  essaying  the  symphonic.  Years  before,  when 
a  student  at  Heidelberg,  undecided  between  the  professions  of  law  and 
music,  Schumann  wrote  to  Wieck,  his  former  pianoforte  teacher  and  future 
father-in-law :  "  I  detest  theory  pure  and  simple,  as  you  know,  as  I  have 
been  living  very  quietly,  improvising  a  good  deal,  but  not  playing  much 
from  notes.  I  have  begun  many  a  symphony,  but  finished  nothing,  and 
every  now  and  then  have  managed  to  edge  in  a  Schubert  waltz  between 
Roman  law  and  the  pandects,  etc."  Schumann's  first  published  symphony 
(B-flat),  notwithstanding  "  lovely  imperfections,"  marked  in  him  a  great 
advance  in  the  technique  of  composition.  It  was  immediately  followed 
by  the  Overture,  Scherzo  and  Finale,  Op.  52, —  which  is  a  symphony  with- 
out a  slow  movement, —  and  the  D  minor  symphony  played  to-day.  Be- 
cause of  his  dissatisfaction  with  the  original  draft  of  the  D  minor  sym- 
phony, Schumann  did  not  immediately  publish  it.  Evidently,  this  dissat- 
isfaction was  a  second  thought;  for,,  on  Jan.  8,  1842,  he  writes  to  a  friend  r 
"  The  two  orchestral  works  —  a  second  symphony  and  an  Overture,  Scherzc* 
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and  Finale  —  which  were  performed  at  our  last  concerts  were  not  as  success- 
ful as  the  first.  It  was  really  too  much  for  one  time,  I  think  •  and  then 
they  missed  Mendelssohn's  direction.  But  it's  no  matter.  I  know  they  are 
not  at  all  inferior  to  the  first,  and  must  succeed  sooner  or  later."  The  MS. 
of  the  D  minor  symphony  was  not  published  until  185 1.  Meanwhile, 
two  other  symphonies  appeared  in  print, —  the  C  major  and  the  E-flat, — 
and  are  known,  as  is  the  D  minor,  by  the  numeral  of  their  publication,  not 
of  their  composition.  The  changes  Schumann  made  in  the  D  minor  sym- 
phony were  confined  to  the  wind  parts,  excepting  that  a  part  for  the  guitar 
in  the  romance,  which  gave  that  movement  more  the  character  of  a  sere- 
nade, was  rejected  as  of  doubtful  effectiveness  in  combination  with  the 
other  instruments. 

The  distinctive  feature  of  this  symphony  is  expressed  by  its  title, 
"  Symphony  No.  4,  D  minor :  introduction,  allegro,  romance,  scherzo,  and 
finale,  in  one  piece."  There  are  no  pauses  between  the  movements ;  and 
there  is  so  pronounced  a  connection  between  them  (see  analysis  to  follow), 
maintained  by  the  recurrence  of  themes,  that  the  impression  of  the  work  is 
that  of  a  single  piece  of  music.  Before  Schumann  examples  of  the  merg- 
ing of  movements  are  found,  but  the  bond  between  them,  caused  by  what 
one  writer  has  called  "a  partial  community  of  theme,"  is  an  invention  of 
his  ;  theorists  dispute  its  value,  but  Mendelssohn  in  his  "  Scotch  "  symphony 
adopted  it. 

There  follows  an  analysis  by  E.  Prout  of  the  D  minor  symphony :  — 
"  The  principal  subject  of  the  introduction  {adagio)  is  given  out  by  the 
violas  and  'cello.  It  is  very  curious  that  in  only  one  of  Schumann's  four 
symphonies  does  he  begin  with  the  common  chord.  The  displaced  accent 
of  the  commencement  is  an  instance  of  a  characteristic  of  the  composer. 
The  theme  of  the  infroduction  is  not  developed  at  any  great  length. 
Toward  its  close,  a  semi-quaver  is  introduced  in  the  first  violins,  which  is 
to  play  a  leading  part  in  the  subsequent  allegro.  Four  bars  before  we 
reach  this  movement,  the  time  is  changed  to  2-4,  and  gradually  quickened 
till  we  reach  the  first  movement  proper  of  the  symphony.  The  principal 
theme  of  this  movement  is,  it  must  be  confessed,  not  a  very  attractive  one. 
The  first  bar  may  be  considered,  so  to  speak,  the  keystone  of  this  move- 
ment. Trite  and  uninteresting  as  it  is,  it  follows  us  relentlessly, —  now 
in  the  bass,  now  in  the  middle,  now  in  the  upper  parts,  now  in  the  pas- 
sages of  imitation,  till,  when  we  reach  the  end  of  the  movement,  we  hardly 
know  whether  to  feel  aggravated  at  its  pertinacity  or  astonished  at  the 
effect  produced  by  such  an  unpromising  subject.  After  a  perfect  cadence 
for  full  orchestra  at  the  fourteenth  bar,  the  customary  passages  of  tran- 
sition to  the  key  of  F,  the  relative  major,  in  which,  according  to  rule,  the 
second  subject  should  enter,  are  introduced.  These  are  founded  on 
imitative  passages,  on  a  figure  nearly  representing  the  first  subject ;  and 
a  similar  figure  again  is  met  with  in  the  second  subject  itself.  The  continu- 
ation of  this  subject  is  very  charming ;  and,  from  this  point  till  we  reach 
the  close  of  the  first  part  of  the  movement,  the  interest  goes  on  increasing. 
A  vigorous  forte  for  the  whole  orchestra  brings  us  to  the  usual  repeat  of 
the  first  portion,  and  then  comes  the  most  curious  part  of  this  allegro. 
From  this  point  to  the  end  of  the  movement,  we  find  nothing  but  what  is 
commonly  called  the  'free  fantasia.'  It  would  be  very  interesting  to  find 
out  how  many  of  the  hearers  of  this  symphony  have  ever  noticed  that 
neither  the  first  nor  the  second  subject  ever  recurs  in  the  latter  part.  The 
music  is  almost  entirely  constructed  of  new  material,  to  which  the  opening 
\  bar  of  the  first  theme  mostly  serves  as  accompaniment ;  and  such  unity  of 
character  is  given  to  the  whole  by  this  means  that  it  is  doubtful  if  one 
hearer  in  a  hundred  has    detected   the  irregularity  of   the    form.     Before 
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quoting  the  two  chief  episodes  on  which  this  second  part  is  built,  a  curious 
orchestral  '  dodge  '  (if  the  colloquialism  may  be  pardoned)  deserves  men- 
tion. Schumann  wants  an  arpeggio  in  the  bass  of  two  octaves,  in  semi- 
quaver triplets,  beginning  from  the  lower  B-natural.  Such  a  passage 
would  be  impracticable  for  the  ponderous  double  basses,  and  the  low  B  is 
not  in  the  compass  of  the  violoncellos.  So  he  makes  the  former  instru- 
ments touch  the  first  note  lightly,  and  then  joins  the  violoncellos  on  at  the 
D-sharp.  A  similar  passage  is  repeated  in  various  keys  ;  and  at  last  we  are 
brought  to  D-rlat,  in  which  tonality,  so  remote  from  that  of  the  movement, 
the  first  principal  episode  is  introduced  fortissimo.  We  shall  find  this 
theme  later  as  the  subject  of  the  fiiiale.  After  a  half-cadence  in  B-flat 
minor,  the  whole  passage  is  repeated,  with  some  changes  in  the  modula- 
tions and  entirely  different  orchestration, —  the  bold,  almost  rugged  sub- 
ject being  now  given  to  the  strings,  and  the  answering  semi-quavers  to  the 
wood  instruments.  A  pause  on  the  chord  of  C,  the  dominant  of  F  minor, 
leads  to  the  second  principal  episode  in  F  major,  of  a  character  as  strongly 
contrasted  with  what  has  preceded  as  can  well  be  imagined.  From  this 
point  to  the  end  of  the  movement,  about  forty  pages  of  the  score,  we  meet 
with  these  two  episodes  presented  in  various  forms  •  and,  near  the  close, 
the  second  of  them  appears  in  quite  a  new  dress,  given  out  in  D  major 
with  imposing  power  by  the  full  orchestra. 

"  The  succeeding  romance  is  the  gem  of  the  whole  work.  The  connec- 
tion with  the  preceding  movement  is  made  by  one  chord.  The  first  allegro 
closes  in  D  major,  and  the  romance  begins  with  the  chord  of  D  minor, 
sustained  by  the  wind  instruments.  This  chord  is  not  the  tonic,  but  the 
sub-dominant  of  the  new  key, —  another  instance  of  our  composer's  habit 
of  beginning  a  movement  out  of  the  key.  The  chief  subject  of  the  rsmance, 
given  out  by  the  oboe  and  'cellos,  is  simplicity  itself. 

"  The  reader  can  mentally  complete  the  score  by  bearing  in  mind  that 
the  clarinets  and  bassoons  play  staccato  chords  in  unison  with  the  strings. 
At  the  close  of  its  first  statement,  a  short  phrase  is  given  by  the  violas 
against  the  holding  E,  as  a  sort  of  echo,  and  then  follows  a  passage  of  ten 
bars  taken  from  the  opening  introduction, —  a  device  of  Schumann's  for 
giving  unity  to  the  entire  composition ;  after  which  the  first  phrase  of  the 
romance,  given  as  before  to  the  oboe  and  violoncello  in  octaves,  leads  to 
the  middle  portion  of  the  movement.  The  music  suddenly  modulates  into 
D  major;  an  entirely  new  and  most  elegant  subject  is  introduced,  given 
principally  to  the  strings  in  six  parts,  the  violoncellos  being  divided  and 
separated  from  the  double-basses ;  while  a  solo  violin  plays  a  graceful 
variation  in  triplet  semi-quavers  on  the  principal  melody.  After  this  beau- 
tiful episode,  the  first  subject  is  resumed ;  but  it  is  now  a  fourth  higher 
than  before,  beginning  in  D  minor  and  ending  in  A.  Three  quiet  chords 
of  A  major  conclude  this  lovely  movement,  the  only  fault  of  which  is  that 
it  is  too  short. 

"The  scherzo  opens  with  a  somewhat  heavy  subject  for  the  full  orchestra 
without  trombones,  which  instruments  are  silent  throughout  the  movement. 
The  strong  accents,  almost  jerks,  on  the  second  beat  of  the  bar  in  the  last 
half  of  the  subject,  produce  a  harsh,  heavy  effect,  quite  incompatible  with 
the  lightness  which  is  generally  associated  with  our  idea  of  a  scherzo.  The 
second  part  is  more  flowing,  and  contains  interesting  passages  of  imitation  ; 
and,  after  the  customary  resumption  of  the  first  theme,  we  find  another 
innovation  of  Schumann's  in  the  form.  The  usual  plan  would  have  been 
to  bring  the  scherzo  to  a  full  close  in  its  proper  key  of  D  minor.  Instead 
of  this,  our  author  for  the  first  time  repeats  the  whole  of  the  opening  six- 
teen bars  quoted  above,  leading  back  to  the  second  part  from  the  half- 
close   in    A   major ;    and  it  is  only  for  the  second  time   that  we  find  the 
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cadence  in  D  minor  which  we  expected  to  meet  at  first.  The  quiet  trio  in 
B-flat  which  follows  is  in  strong  contrast  with  the  robust  and  energetic- 
character  of  what  has  preceded,  and  is  most  characteristic  of  the  composer. 
The  modulations  in  the  second  part  of  this  trio  are  highly  effective,  espe- 
cially one  unexpected  transition  to  the  key  of  G-flat.  At  the  close,  Schu- 
mann repeats  the  experiment  he  has  just  tried  with  the  scherzo, —  of  using 
the  half-close  for  the  first  time  and  reserving  the  full  cadence  till  the  sec- 
ond time.  The  scherzo  is  then  resumed,  after  which  we  meet  with  still 
another  novelty  of  form.  The  trio  begins  once  more  ;  and  one  naturally 
expects  that  we  shall  hear  it  all  again,  after  which  a  second  repetition  of 
the  scherzo  will  conclude  the  movement.  This  form  had  been  already 
employed  by  Beethoven  in  his  symphonies  in  B-flat  and  A.  But  Schumann 
does  nothing  of  the  kind.  Half-way  through  the  trio,  the  orchestra  seems 
to  waver.  A  sudden  indecision  seizes  them.  They  go  on  with  the  subject, 
but  in  a  faltering  manner,  and  interrupted  by  short  rests.  The  music  grad- 
ually dies  away;  and  Schumann,  with  his  charming  German  (so  much 
fuller  of  meaning  than  a  mere  diminuendo),  writes  ;  immer  schwacher  und 
schwacher'  (ever  weaker  and  weaker)  over  the  parts.  Everything  seems 
coming  to  a  standstill,  when  a  fresh  burst  of  melodv  from  the  wind  instru- 
merits  leads  almost  immediately  into  the  fitiale. 

"  This  last  movement  is  preceded  by  a  short  introduction,  in  the  very 
first  bar  of  which  whom  should  we  meet  with  but  our  old  acquaintance,  the 
first  bar  of  the  allegro,  accompanied  by  a  tremolo  of  the  strings,  and  holding 
notes  for  the  wind.  A  series  of  short  phrases  for  the  brass,  almost  of  a 
recitative  order,  with  tremolos  still  continued  for  the  violins,  and  the  semi- 
quaver phrase,  which  will  not  be  denied  admission,  form  the  chief  features 
of  this  short  introduction  in  D  minor,  which,  with  a  pause  on  the  dominant 
seventh,  leads  to  the  finale  proper.  The  opening  bars  will  be  recognized 
as  almost  identical  with  the  first  two  episodes  met  with  in  the  second  part 
of  the  first  movement.  Immediately  after  the  full  cadence  on  D,  a  new 
subject  is  introduced,  of  which  considerable  use  is  made  subsequently. 
Curiously  enough,  this  theme,  of  one  bar  merely,  is  not  at  all  original, 
being  found  in  the  '  Dona  nobis '  of  Haydn's  Coronation  Mass,  the  resem- 
blance being  further  heightened  by  the  figure  of  accompaniment  for  the 
second  violins.  The  second  subject  also  is  not  original, —  a  rare  thing 
with  Schumann, —  as  it  bears  an  extraordinary  family  likeness  to  a  well- 
known  passage  in  the  larghetto  of  Beethoven's  symphony  in  D.  Another 
hint  from  the  first  movement  of  the  same  composer's  symphony  in  A 
occurs  near  the  close  of  the  first  part, —  a  series  of  dissonances  of  the 
second  resolved  upwards  against  a  bass  rising  diatonically.  Such  coinci- 
dences are  probably  accidental,  or  at  most  due  to  the  unconscious  influence 
of  Beethoven  upon  Schumann ;  and  they  are  mentioned,  not  in  disparage- 
ment of  the  younger  composer,  but  simply  because  they  are  curious  enough 
to  be  worth  noting. 

"  The  first  part  of  this  finale  is  repeated,  like  the  ordinary  first  move- 
ment of  a  symphony,  which  in  its  general  form  it  resembles ;  and  the  free 
fantasia  which  follows  is  singularly  dry  and  labored,  and  one  of  the  least 
interesting  parts  of  the  work.  Oddly  enough,  at  the  end  of  this  portion  it 
is  the  second  subject,  and  not  the,  first,  which  we  meet  with.  The  first  sub- 
ject, in  fact,  never  recurs  at  all.  Did  Schumann  feel  that  he  had  given 
enough  of  it  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  symphony,  or  was  it  merely  a  freak 
on  his  part  ?  After  the  full  repetition  of  the  second  subject,  we  reach  a 
somewhat  long  coda,  in  which  a  new  melody  is  treated.  This,  however,  is 
soon  abandoned.  The  time  becomes  quicker;  and,  after  a  pause  on  the 
chord  of  the  diminished  seventh  on  G-sharp,  a  short  presto,  with  much 
bustle  for  the  strings,  closes  the  symphony  somewhat  abruptly." 
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Overture,  "Sakuntala."  Goldmark. 

Appreciation  of  the  story  of  Sakuntala  was  the  means  of  furthering  the 
study  of  Sanskrit  in  Europe.  The  tale,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in 
Hindu  mythology,  as  told  in  the  Mahabarata  is  as  follows:  "Sakuntala 
was  the  daughter  of  the  Saint  Viswamitra  and  the  Apsaras,  or  water- 
nymph,  Menaka.  Abandoned  by  her  parents,  she  was  adopted  by  the 
Saint  Kanwa,  who  brought  her  up  in  his  hermitage  as  his  daughter.  Once 
upon  a  time  King  Dushyanta  went  a-hunting  in  the  forest,  and,  accidentally 
coming  to  the  hermitage  of  Kanwa,  saw  Sakuntala,  and  fell  in  love  with 
her.  He  persuaded  her  to  marry  him  according  to  the  rite  of  the  Gan- 
dharva  marriage,  and  promised  her  that  the  son  she  would  bear  him  should 
be  the  heir  to  his  throne,  and  that  he  would  take  her  home  as  his  queen 
to  his  royal  city.  Kanwa,  who  had  been  absent  while  this  event  happened, 
returned  to  the  hermitage,  and  through  his  divine  knowledge  knew  the 
whole  secret,  though  it  had  not  been  confessed  to  him  by  Sakuntala.  She 
in  due  time  was  delivered  of  a  son,  and  remained  at  the  hermitage  until 
the  boy  was  six  years  old ;  but,  as  Dushyanta,  unmindful  of  his  promise, 
did  not  send  any  messenger  for  her,  Kanwa  directed  her  to  proceed  with 
her  boy  to  the  residence  of  Dushyanta.  This  she  did ;  but,  when  she 
arrived  there,  she  was  repudiated  by  the  king.  Nor  did  her  speech,  how- 
ever touching  and  eloquent,  move  his  heart,  until  at  last  a  heavenly  voice 
assured  him  that  Sakuntala  had  spoken  the  truth,  and  that  he  saw  before 
him  his  lawful  son.  Thereupon  Dushyanta  recognized  Sakuntala  as  his 
queen  and  her  son  as  his  heir.  The  latter  was  named  Bharata,  and  became 
the  founder  of  the  glorious  race  of  the  Bharatas." 

About  six-and-twenty  years  ago,  a  Saxon  count,  whose  sensibility  would 
be  shocked  were  he  ever  to  read  his  name  in  print,  appealed  to  Rubinstein 
on  behalf  of  a  young  Jew,  needy,  but  highly  gifted;  and  earning  a  scanty 
living  by  copying  music.  The  result  was  that,  through  the  generosity  of 
the  composer,  the  struggling  genius  was  enabled  to  develop  his  powers, 
and  finally  to  produce  two  lyrical  works  which  never  failed  to  draw  large 
audiences  in  more  than  one  German  town,  especially  those  of  Saxony.. 
The  young  man's  name  was  Carl  Goldmark, —  thus  wrote  an  enthusiastic 
Dresdener.  Goldmark  is  a  Hungarian,  born  in  1832,  whose  musical  edu- 
cation was  gained  at  the  Vienna  Conservatory.  He  began  by  studying  the 
violin,  but  soon  developed  a  taste  for  composition;  and  it  is  Goldmark, 
the  composer,  who  is  known  in  two  hemispheres. 

Goldmark  cannot  be  called  a  prolific  composer ;  for,  although,  besides 
his  larger  works,  he  has  written  chamber  music,  overtures,  and  most  de- 
lightfully for  voices,  the  sum  numerically  of  it  all  is  not  great.  More  than 
a  half-score  of  years  passed  after  "The  Queen  of  Sheba  "  was  composed 
before  "  Merlin  "  was  brought  out,  while  the  "Rustic  Wedding"  symphony 
had  been  enjoyed  many  years  in  many  countries  before  Dresden  (in  Decem- 
ber, 1887)  heard  the  one  in  E-flat.  A  Viennese  critic  once  wrote:  "Gold- 
mark's  style  is  about  intermediate  between  that  of  Meyerbeer  and  that  of 
Wagner  in  the  'Tannhauser'  period.  From  Meyerbeer  and  Wagner, 
Goldmark  gets  the  passionateness  of  his  song,  his'  pompous  effects,  his 
orchestral  gorgeousness,  and  at  the  same  time  a  certain  excess  in  these 
things." 

The  "Sakuntala"  overture  —  more  properly  "symphonic  poem"  — 
made  Goldmark  famous.  It  begins  with  a  slow  introduction,  andante  lento,  suc- 
ceeded by  a  quicker  movement,  in  which  the  violoncellos  and  clarinets  have 
a  subject  moderate  assai.  This  theme  the  composer  makes  much  use  of  as 
the  work  progresses.  Leading  out  of  its  first  statement  is  another  theme, 
begun  in  the  violins  and  oboes,  and  afterwards  taken  up  by  the  flutes,  etc., 
and  accompanied  by  the  figure  of  the  one  preceding.     The  introduction  of 
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the  second  principal  subject,  in  A  minor,  given  out  by  the  brass,  brings  a 
new  mood,  which  gradually  envelops  the  full  orchestra.  The  "  working- 
out  "  section,  in  the  key  of  E  major,  is  built  upon  the  melodious  subject 
(oboe  and  English  horn)  which  served  as  pendant  to  the  first  theme.  A 
prominent  harp  part  is  here  introduced.  Extended  treatment  marks  this 
section,  in  which  the  second  principal  subject  of  the  work  appears  in  a 
new  tempo,  quasi  allegro,  fully  orchestrated.  The  period  ends  with  an  espres- 
sivo  dolente  episode  of  a  sentimental  character.  Recapitulation  follows,  in 
which  familiar  matter  receives  varied  treatment.  The  lead  into  the  coda 
is  accomplished  by  an  expressive  passage.  The  coda  is  long  and  gor- 
geously instrumented. 

Variations  on  a  Theme  by  Haydn,  Op.  56.  Brahms. 

Brahms  finds  especial  delight  in  the  variation  form,  which  is  a  most 
natural  medium  for  the  display  of  his  masterly  command  of  the  technique 
of  composition.  His  ninth  published  work  is  a  set  of  variations  for  the 
pianoforte  on  a  theme  by  Schumann ;  and  there  are  several  splendid  sets 
of  variations,  notably  Op.  24  and  Op.  35,  included  in  other  of  his  early 
writings  for  pianoforte.  In  the  larger  field  of  the  orchestra  Brahms  has 
used  this  form  in  the  composition  played  to-day,  and  in  the  last  movement 
of  his  fourth  (E  minor)  symphony.  Symphonists  before  Brahms,  among 
them  Haydn  and  Beethoven,  had  written  variations  for  orchestra  in  their 
symphonies  ;  but  Brahms  is  the  first  to  dignify  them  by  a  separate  appear- 
ance. The  variations  played  to-day  are  among  the  earliest  of  Brahms's 
compositions  for  orchestra  alone,  having  been  preceded  only  by  the  two 
serenades  of  his  musical  youth.  They  were  composed  in  1873,  and  con- 
stitute the  first  link  in  the  chain  of  masterworks  for  orchestra,  which  in- 
cludes four  symphonies. 

In  an  unpublished  collection  of  divertimenti  for  wind  instruments  by 
Haydn,  Brahms  finds  an  odd  five-bar  theme  upon  which  he  builds  the 
scholarly  and  interesting  work  played  to-day.  In  the  original  score,  the 
melody  is  styled,  "  Hymn  of  St.  Anthony."  This  piece  has  been  called 
Hommage  a  Haydn,  since  the  theme  is  taken  from  the  works  of  the  father 
of  the  modern  orchestra  by  one  who  has  remained  a  respecter  of  the  old 
forms.  The  instrumentation  of  the  theme  includes  two  low  horns,  oboes, 
and  bassoons,  and  the  contra-fagotto,  or  double  bassoon,  as  well  as  the 
'cellos  and  basses.  It  does  not  appear  where  Haydn  first  heard  the 
double  bassoon  which  he  has  used  in  the  score  of  "The  Creation."  One 
writer  thinks  it  may  have  been  at  the  Handel  Festival  at  Westminster 
Abbey  in  1791,  where  this  huge  and  effective  instrument  was  much  com- 
mented upon.  Besides  the  double  bassoon,  Brahms  uses  the  piccolo  flute, 
and  triangle,  all  unusual  instruments  in  a  composition  of  serious  import; 
yet  so  artistic  is  our  composer  that  there  is  never  a  loss  of  dignity.  As 
will  be  seen  from  the  compilation  of  an  analysis  which  follows,  the  varia- 
tions are  so  many  independent  tone-pictures,  much  varied  in  color,  and, 
while  displaying  the  science  of  Brahms  in  a  fine  light,  are  worthy  of  notice 
for  other  qualities.  , 

The  theme  as  at  first  given  out  occupies  thirty  measures. 

In  Variation  1,  poco  piu  anda?ite,  the  violins  make  their  appearance. 
The  figure  assigned  to  them  (in  four  quavers)  is  accompanied  by  one  in 
triplets  in  the  violas  and  'cellos,  and  these  alternately  change  places  in 
what  is  called  "double  counterpoint."  As  the  variation  proceeds,  the  wind 
instruments  join  in. 

Variation  2  is  still  more  lively, — piu  vivace;  and  the  key  changes  to 
B-flat  minor.  The  clarinets  and  bassoons  have  a  variation  of  the  theme, 
while  the  violins  dash  in  with  an  arpeggio  figure. 

In  Variation  3,  con  moto,  we  are  brought  back  to  the  major ;  but  the  tempo 
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changes  to  2-4.  Here  the  theme  is  taken  by  the  oboes,  doubled  by  the 
Ibassoons  an  octave  below;  while  an  independent  accompaniment  is  played 
1  by  the  lower  strings.  On  repetition,  the  violins  and  violas  take  the  part 
which  the  oboes  and  bassoons  have  just  had,  and  the  flutes  accompany  with 
very  effective  arpeggio  figures,  doubled  two  octaves  below  by  the  bassoons. 
This  variation  is  much  more  extended  than  either  of  the  other  two,  and 
more  important  in  every  respect ;  and  the  color  of  the  orchestration  is 
peculiar  and  charming. 

For  Variation  4,  we  return  to  the  minor,  and  the  tempo  is  3-8.  The  mel- 
ody is  given  out  by  the  first  oboe,  with  horn  an  octave  below,  and  is  then 
re-enforced  by  the  flute  with  the  bassoon  two  octaves  lower.  The  violas, 
and  shortly  after  the  'cellos,  accompany  in  scale  passages  of  semi-quavers. 
On  repetition  the  parts  change  places, —  the  melody  in  the  strings,  and  the 
scale  passages  in  the  wind. 

Variation  5  is  a  vivace  in  major,  6-8.  The  upper  melody  is  given  by 
flutes,  oboes,  and  bassoons  doubled  through  two  octaves.  On  repetition, 
the  moving  parts  are  taken  by  the  strings,  and  the  accompaniment  by  the 
wind. 

In  Variation  6,  vivace,  major,  2-4,  we  enter  on  an  entirely  new  treat- 
ment. A  fresh  figure  is  introduced,  a  quaver  and  two  semi-quavers  alter- 
nating with  groups  of  eight  semi-quavers.  During  the  first  four  bars  the 
strings  accompany  with  the  original  simple  theme  in  harmony,  but  after- 
ward in  passages  running  in  arpeggio  and  in  scale  up  and  down  the  register 
in  contrary  motion. 

Variation  7,  grazioso,  major,  6-8.  Here  the  violins,  an  octave  above  the 
clarinets,  move  down  the  scale,  bar  by  bar,  while  the  piccolo-flute,  doubled 
by  the  violas,  is  employed  on  a  fresh  and  independent  melody. 

For  Variation  8 — presto  non  troppo,  B  flat  minor,  3-4  —  the  strings  are 
muted,  and  all  the  instruments  play  their  softest  throughout.  At  the  sixth 
bar,  the  piccolo,  etc.,  enter  with  an  inversion  of  the  phrase.  The  end  of 
this  variation  produces  a  beautiful  and  extraordinary  effect. 

The  finale  is  in  common  time  and  in  major.  The  first  thing  we  notice 
about  it  is  that  it  is  founded  throughout  on  a  phrase  —  itself  an  obvious 
modification  of  the  original  theme  —  which  is  first  used  as  a  "ground  bass," 
the  bass  recurring  eleven  times  successively,  and  is  then  employed  in  other 
parts  of  the  score,  worked  with  other  figures.  Among  other  contrivances, 
the  artifice  called  "  diminution  "  is  employed,  where  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  subject  played  by  the  violins  is  in  the  same  intervals  with  the  bass 
which  supports  it,  but  in  notes*  of  half  the  length.  At  almost  every  recur- 
rence of  the  "ground  bass"  there  is  a  new  and  independent  accompani- 
ment. At  the  climax,  the  original  melody  returns  in  the  strings,  heralded 
by  two  characteristic  bars, —  the  wood-wind  accompanying  in  scales  of 
semi-quavers,  and  the  brass  filling  up  the  harmony.  At  this  part,  the  tri- 
angle is  introduced  up  to  the  end.  Then  the  process  is  reversed,  the 
melody  being  played  by  the  major  part  of  the  wood  and  brass,  while  the 
strings  have  the  running  accompaniment.  And  thus,  by  degrees,  the  final 
chord  is  reached. 

ENTR'ACTE. 

BEETHOVEN.* 

The  following  extract  from  the  letter   of    an  English    lady  in  Vienna 

October,   1825,  appeared  in  the  Harmonicum  for    December,'  1825.     The 

lady  is,  perhaps,   Lady  Clifford,    who   wished  to    visit    Beethoven    in    the 

autumn  of  1826.     The  letter  says:  "...  The  imperial  library  is  the  finest 

1  room  I  ever  saw,  and  the  librarian  is  very  kind  and  obliging.     What  wil  1 

*  From  "  Beethoven  and  his  Contemporaries,"  by  Dr.  Ludwig  Noh!. 
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you  say  when  I  tell  you  that,  after  infinite  trouble,  he  succeeded  in  procur- 
ing my  admittance  to  Beethoven,  who,  although  in  general  so  extremely  dif- 
ficult of  approach,  replied  as  follows  to  the  note,  requesting  that  I  might  be 
permitted  to  visit  him :  '  Avec  le  plus  grand  plaisir,  je  recevrai  une  fille 
de .' 

"  We  repaired  to  Baden,  a  pretty  little  town  in  the  Duchy  of  Austria, 
some  fifteen  English  miles  south-west  of  Vienna,  very  much  frequented  for 
its  hot  baths  (whence  its  name,  like  our  Bath),  and  which  is  the  summer 

residence  of  the  giant  of  composers,  as  Mr.  ,  to  my  great  satisfaction, 

always  calls  him. 

"  People  seemed  surprised  that  we  took  so  much  trouble  to  see  Beetho- 
ven ;  for,  incredible  as  it  may  seem  to  those  who  have  any  knowledge  and 
love  of  music,  his  reign  is  over  in  Vienna,  except  in  the  heart  of  a  select 
minority,  no  one  of  whom,  I  may  say  en  passant,  I  have  yet  met,  and  I  was 
told  to  be  prepared  for  a  rough  and  discourteous  reception.  When  we 
arrived,  he  had  just  been  driven  home  by  a  shower,  and  was  changing  his 
coat.  After  all  I  had  heard  of  his  bmsquerie,  I  felt  alarmed  lest  he  should 
not  receive  us  very  cordially ;  but  when  he  came  out  of  his  sanctum,  with 
hasty  yet  very  firm  steps,  he  spoke  so  gently  in  his  manner  that  I  can  only 

compare  him  to  Mr. ,  whom  he  resembles  in  face,  figure,  bearing,  and 

sentiment. 

"  He  is  short,  thin,  and  sufficiently  careful  about  his  personal  appear- 
ance. He  remarked  that  he  thought  a  good  deal  of  Handel,  that  he  him- 
self loved  him,  and  he  expatiated  for  a  while  on  the  merit  of  that  great 
composer.  I  conversed  with  him  by  writing,  for  I  found  it  was  impossible 
to  make  myself  heard  ;  and,  although  this  was  a  very  stilted  style  of 
communication,  it  was  not  of  so  much  consequence,  as  he  talked  very 
freely,  and  seemed  neither  to  wait  for  questions  nor  to  expect  long 
answers.  I  ventured  to  express*  my  admiration  of  his  compositions,  and, 
among  others,  of  his  '  Adelaide,'  in  terms  not  at  all  too  strong  for  my 
estimate  of  its  beauties.  He  modestly  remarked  that  the  poetry  was  very 
fine. 

"  Beethoven  speaks  French  well,  at  least  in  comparison  with  other  Ger- 
mans.    He  also  conversed  with a  little  in  Latin.      He  told  me  that  he 

would  have  learned  to  speak  as  well  as  to  read  English  but  for  his  deaf- 
ness. He  preferred  English  to  French  authors,  'for,'  said  he,  ' ils  sont 
plus  vrais.'  Thomson  is  his  favorite,  but  he  has  very  great  admiration 
for  Shakespeare. 

"  When  we  were  preparing  to  leave,  he  begged  us  to  stay,  saying,  '  Je 
veux  vous  donner  un  souvenir  de  moi.'  He  went  to  a  table  in  the  next 
room,  and  wrote  a  couple  of  lines  of  music, —  a  little  fugue  for  the  piano, — 
which  he  presented  to  me  in  the  kindest  manner.  Then  he  asked  me  to 
spell  my  name,  that  'he  might  dedicate  his  impromptu  correctly.'  He 
took  my  arm  and  led  me  into  the  room  where  he  had  been  writing  (that  I 
might  see  the  whole  of  his  dwelling).  It  was  characteristic  of  an  author, 
but  scrupulously  clean ;  and,  although  there  was  no  trace  of  luxury,  neither 
was  there  any  trace  of  poverty,  either  in  a  lack  of  furniture  or  of  neatness. 
But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  this  is  Jiis  country  house,  and  that  the 
Viennese  are  neither  so  extravagant  nor  so  particular  about  their  house- 
hold appointments  as  we  are. 

"  I  cautiously  led  him  into  an  opposite  room,  in  which  stood  the  piano 
presented  to  him  by  Messrs.  Broadwood ;  but  the  sight  of  it  seemed  to 
make  him  sad.  It  was,  he  said,  very  much  out  of  order,  for  the  country 
tuner  was  very  incompetent;  and  he  struck  a  few  notes  to  convince  me  of 
the  fact.  But  I  placed  the  manuscript  he  had  just  given  me  on  the  desk, 
and  he  played  it  through  quite  simply,  with  three  or  four  chords  as  a  prel- 
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ude, —  such  handfuls  of  notes   as  would   have  touched   Mr.  to    the 

(heart.     Then  he  stopped,  and  I  would  on  no  account  have  asked  him  for 

more,  as  I  found  that  he  played  without  the  least  pleasure  to  himself. 

"  We  took  leave  of  each  other  in  a  manner  which,  in  France,  would  be 
I  considered  indicative  of  lasting  friendship;  and  he  said,  of  his  own  accord, 
I that  he  would  certainly  visit  us  when  he  came  to  England." 

I    Symphony  No.  5,  in  C  minor.  Beethoven. 

Allegro  con  brio. 
Andante  con  moto. 
Allegro  (Scherzo). 
Allegro  {Finale). 

The  following  is  a  translation  of  an  analysis  by  Berlioz  of  the  symphony 
I  in  C  minor  :  — 

"  This  symphony,  without  doubt  the  most  famous  of  the  nine,  is  also, 
■  in  my  opinion,  the  first  in  which  Beethoven  gave  free  rein  to  his  stupendous 
[imagination,  and  rejected  all   foreign  aid  or  support  whatever.     His  first, 
I  second,  and  fourth  symphonies  are  constructed  on  the  old  known  forms, 
[more  or  less  extended,  and  infused  with  the  brilliant  and  passionate  in- 
spiration of  his  vigorous  youth.     In  the  third, —  the  Eroica, —  the  limits 
[are  no  doubt  enlarged,  and  the  ideas  are  gigantic;  but  it  is  impossible  not 
[to  recognize  throughout  it  the  influence  of  the  great  poet  whom  Beethoven 
[had  long  worshipped.     Beethoven  read  his  Homer  diligently,  in  the  true 
p  spirit  of  the  Horatian  adage, —  Nocturna  versata  manu,  versate  diurna  ;  and, 
in  the  magnificent  musical  epic  of  which  we  are  speaking,  whether  it  were 
inspired  by  Napoleon  or  not,  the  recollections  of  the  Iliad  are  as  obvious 
as  they  are  splendid.     But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  symphony  in  C  minor 
appears  to  me  to  be  the  direct  and  unmixed  product  of  the  genius  of  its 
author,  the  development  of  his  most  individual  mind.     His  secret  sorrows, 
his  fits  of  rage  or  depression,  his  visions  by  night,  and  his  dreams  of  enthu- 
siasm  by  day,  form   the   subject  of  the  work ;    while  the  forms   of   both 
melody  and  harmony,  rhythm  and  instrumentation,  are  as  essentially  new 
and  original  as  they  are  powerful  and  noble." 

"  The  first  movement  is  devoted  to  the  representation  of  the  disorder 
and  confusion  of  a  great  mind  in  despair, —  not  that  concentrated,  calm 
despair  which  appears  outwardly  resigned,  nor  the  stunned,  dumb  distress 
of  Romeo  when  he  hears  of  the  death  of  Juliet,  but  rather  the  tremendous 
fury  of  Othello,  when  Iago  communicates  to  him  the  venomous  calumnies 
which  convince  him  of  Desdemona's  guilt.  One  instant  it  is  a  delirious 
rage  venting  itself  in  frantic  cries ;  the  next  it  is  absolute  exhaustion,  in 
which  the  mind  is  filled  with  self-pity  and  able  to  utter  mere  groans  of 
regret.  Those  convulsive  gasps  of  the  orchestra,  those  chords  tossed  back- 
wards and  forwards  between  the  wind  and  the  strings,  each  time  feebler 
than  before,  like  the  difficult  breathing  of  a  dying  man ;  the  sudden,  violent 
outburst  in  which  the  orchestra  revives,  as  if  animated  with  the  fury  of  the 
thunderbolt ;  the  momentary  hesitation  of  the  trembling  mass  before  it  falls 
headlong  in  two  fiery  unisons,  more  like  streams  of  lava  than  of  sound, — 
surely  a  style  so  impassioned  as  this  is  beyond  and  above  anything  ever 
before  produced  in  instrumental  music. 

"The  andante  has  some  characteristics  in  common  with  the  slow  move- 
ment of   the    seventh  and  fourth  symphonies.     It  shares  the  melancholy 
j  dignity  of  the  one  and  the  touching  grace  of   the  other.     The  subject  is 
.  given  out  by  the  tenors  and  'cellos  in  unison,  with  a  simple  accompaniment, 
\pizzicato,  in  the  double  basses.     This  is  followed  by  a  phrase  of  the  flutes, 
:  oboes,  clarinets,   and  bassoons,  with  its  echo  in  the  violins,  which  returns 
no  less  than  four  times  during  the  movement,  and  each  time  exactly  as 
before,  key  and  all,  whatever  changes  may  have  been  made  in  the  principal 
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subject.  This  persistence  in  a  phrase  at  once  so  simple  and  so  profoundly 
melancholy  produces  «by  degrees  an  impression  on  the  hearers  which  it  is 
impossible  to  describe,  and  which  is  certainly  more  vivid  than  any  impres- 
sion of  the  kind  that  I  ever  remember.  Beethoven  has  left  a  precious 
record  of  pathos  in  the  fourth  and  last  appearance  of  the  melody,  where, 
by  a  slight  alteration  of  the  notes,  a  trifling  extension  of  the  phrase,  and  a 
management  of  the  nuance  all  his  own,  he  has  produced  one  of  the  most 
touching  effects  to  be  found  anywhere. 

"  The  scherzo  is  an  extraordinary  composition  :  the  very  opening,  though 
containing  nothing  terrible  in  itself,  produces  the  same  inexplicable  emo- 
tion that  is  caused  by  the  gaze  of  a  magnetizer.  A  sombre,  mysterious 
light  pervades  it.  The  play  of  the  instruments  has  something  sinister 
about  it,  and  seems  to  spring  from  the  state  of  mind  which  conceived  the 
scene  on  the  Blocksberg  in  'Faust.'  A  few  bars  only  are  forte:  piano 
and  pianissimo  predominate  throughout.  The  middle  of  the  movement  (the 
trio)  is  founded  on  a  rapid  passage  for  the  double  basses,  fortissimo,  which 
shakes  the  orchestra  to  its  foundation,  and  irresistibly  recalls  the  gambols 
of  an  elephant.  But  the  gamesome  beast  retires  by  degrees,  and  the  noise 
of  his  antics  is  gradually  lost.  The  theme  of  the  scherzo  reappears,  pizzi- 
cato, the  sound  diminishing  at  the  same  time,  till  nothing  is  heard  but  the 
crisp  chords  of  the  violins  and  the  droll  effect  of  the  upper  A-flat  in  the 
bassoons  rubbing  against  the  G,  the  fundamental  note  of  the  dominant 
minor  ninth.  At  length,  the  violins  subside  on  to  the  chord  of  A-flat,  which 
they  hold  pianissimo.  The  drums  alone  have  the  rhythm  of  the  subject, 
which  they  reiterate  with  all  possible  lightness,  while  the  rest  of  the 
orchestra  maintains  its  stagnation.  The  drums  sound  C,  C  minor  being 
the  key  of  the  movement ;  but  the  chord  of  A-flat,  so  long  held  by  the 
strings,  forces  another  tonality  on  the  ear,  and  we  are  thus  kept  in  doubt 
between  the  two.  But  the  drums  increase  in  force,  still  obstinately  keeping 
up  both  note  and  rhythm.  The  violins  have  by  degrees  also  fallen  in  the 
rhythm,  and  at  length  arrive  at  the  chord  of  the  seventh  on  the  dominant 
(G),  the  drums  still  adhering  to  their  C.  At  this  point,  the  whole  orches- 
tra, including  the  three  trombones,  hitherto  silent,  bursts  like  a  thunder- 
clap into  C  major,  and  into  the  triumphal  march  which  forms  the  com- 
mencement of  the  finale.  The  effect  of  this  contrivance  is  obvious  enough 
to  the  ear,  though  it  may  be  difficult  to  explain  to  the  reader. 

"  With  reference  to.  this  transition,  it  is  sometimes  said  that  Beethoven 
has,  after  all,  only  made  use  of  the  common  expedient  of  following  a  soft 
passage  in  the  minor  by  a  burst  in  the  major  ;  that  the  theme  of  the  finale 
is  not  original ;  and  that  the  interest  of  the  movement  diminishes  instead 
of  increasing  as  it  goes  on.     To  which  I  answer  that  it  is  no  reflection  on 
the  genius  of  a  composer  that  the  means  he  employs  are  already  in  use. 
Plenty  of  other  composers  have  used  the  same  expedients ;   but  nothing 
they  have  done  can  be  compared  for  a  moment  to  this  tremendous  paean  of 
victory  in  which  the  soul  of  Beethoven,  for  the  moment  freed  from  its  mor- 
tal drawbacks  and  sufferings,  seems  to  mount  to  heaven  in  a  chariot  of  fire. 
The  first  four  bars  of  the  subject  may  not  be  strikingly  original ;   but  the 
,  forms  of  the  triumphal  fanfare  are  but  limited,  and  it  is  probably  not  pos- 
sible to  find  new  ones  without  forfeiting  the  simple,  grandiose,  pompous 
character  which  is  native  to  that  kind  of  phrase.     But  Beethoven  evidently 
did  not  intend  to  continue  the  fanfare  style  after  the  first  few  bars ;  and,  in 
the  rest  of  the  movement, —  even  as  early  as  the  conclusion  of  the  first  sub- 
ject,—  he  quickly  passes  to  the  lofty  and  original  style  which  never  for- 
sakes him.     And,  as  to  the  interest  not  increasing  as  it  goes  on,  the  transi- 
tion from  the  scherzo  to  the  finale  is  probably  the  greatest  effort  of  which 
music,  in  its  present  state  of  means,  is  capable,  so  that  it  would  be  simply 
impossible  to  have  surpassed  it." 
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Third  Concert, 

Wednesday  Evening, 
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PROGRAMME. 


Massenet 
Lalo 


Overture,  "Phedre" 


Grieg 


"Symphonie  Espagnole  "  for  Violin  and  Orchestra 

Allegro  non  troppo. 

Scherzando 

Andante. 

Rondo. 

Suite,  "Peer  Gynt,"  Op.  46 

"  Daybreak." 

"The  Death  of  Aase." 

"  Anitra's   Dance." 

"  In  the   Halls  of  the   King  of  the   Dovre   Mountains." 

(The  imps  are  chasing  Peer  Gynt.) 

(First  time.) 


Mendelssohn 


Symphony  in  A  (Italian) 


Allegro  vivace. 
Andante  con  rrroto. 
Con   moto  moderato. 
Saltarello. 

Soloist,    Mr.    C.    M.    LOEFFLER. 
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Overture,  "Pheclre."  Massenet. 

Jules  Frederic  Emile  Massenet  is  one  of  the  foremost  of  the  younger 
French  school  of  composers.  He  was  born  a  Frenchman,  was  taught  at 
the  most  celebrated  music-school  in  Paris, —  the  Conservatory, —  where  his 
career,  notable  at  every  stage,  was  crowned  by  the  "  Prix  de  Rome,"  which 
[Berlioz  before  him  won ;  and  now,  as  leading  instructor  in  composition  at 
the  Conservatory,  member  of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  officer  of  the 
Legion  of  Honor,  and  composer  of  operas  which  are  accepted  in  more  than 
pne  country,  Massenet's  agreeable  personality  exerts  an  enviable  influence 
upon  the  art  life  of  France.  In  1867,  four  years  afrer  leaving  the  Con- 
servatory, his  opera,  "La  Grand'  Tante,"  was  produced  at  the  Opera 
Comique,  Paris,  through  the  influence  of  Ambroise  Thomas.  This  opera, 
and  some  orchestral  suites  which  followed  it,  attracted  favorable  attention 
to  the  young  composer ;  but  his  talents  were  not  definitely  acknowledged 
until  after  the  production,  in  1872,  of  "  Don  Caesar  de  Bazan,"  an  opera 
pomique.  Massenet  has  since  composed  five  operas  :  "  Le  Roi  de  Lahore," 
[' Herodiade,"  "Manon,"  "  Le  Cid,"  and  "  Esclarmonde."  In  the  field  of 
the  oratorio,  he  has  written  several  works  which  he  styles  "  sacred  dramas," 
imong  them  "  La  Vierge,"  "  Marie  Magdeleine,"  and  "  Eve."  He  is  best 
known  in  this  country  by  his  suites  for  orchestra,  such  as  "  Scenes  Pit- 
Loresques,"  "Scenes  Neapolitaines,"  and  "Scenes  Alsaciennes  " ;  though 
his  opera  of  "Manon"  was  heard  during  the  season  of  1885-86,  and  a 
number  of  choral  societies  have  performed  his  "  Eve,"  which  will  be  given 
in  Boston  this  season. 

The  concert  overture,  "Phedre,"  was  written  about  the  year  1870, —  by 
some  considered  the  composer's  strongest  period, —  and,  we  believe,  is  the 
)nly  work  of  his  in  this  form.  In  the  Greek  legend,  Phaedra,  wife  of  The- 
seus, falsely  accuses  Hippolytus,  her  step-son,  to  his  father.  Theseus 
:urses  his  son,  and  calls  on  Neptune  to  destroy  him,  which  the  willing  god 
ioes.  When  informed  of  the  death  of  Hippolytus,  Phaedra  confessed  her 
ruilt  and  hanged  herself,  or,  as  some  chroniclers  say,  was  put  to  death  by 
|ier  husband.  Euripides,  Seneca,  and  Racine  wrote  tragedies  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

Each  listener  must  judge  for  himself  as  to  the  dramatic  meaning  of  the 
overture  of  Massenet,  for  the  composer  furnishes  no  clew.  It  is  evident 
J:o  a  reader  of  the  score  that  the  musician  felt  the  tragic  import  of  the 
Phaedra  legend,  and  saw  but  slight  grounds  for  emphasizing  its  softer  epi- 
sodes. The  overture  is  scored  for  full  modern  orchestra,  and  follows  the 
irescribed  form  as  to  statement  of  subjects,  development,  recapitulation, 
itc.  Though  much  use  is  made  of  the  portentous  phrase,  andante  molto 
■ostenuto,  C,  G  minor,  with  which  the  overture  begins,  the  melody  that, 
ifter  the  opening  bars,  leads  out  of  this,  and  two  others  which  appear  in 
iue  course,  furnish  the  principal  thematic  material.  A  foreboding,  full 
mord  from  the  whole  orchestra,  followed  by  a  passage  in  the  strings,  thrice 
•epeated,  gives  the  tragic  key  to  the  work.  Out  of  this  phrase  comes  a 
nelody  for  clarinet  accompanied  by  strings ;  then  the  oboe  takes  it,  and 
ifterwards  the  full  wind.  The  subject  is  then  given  a  new  and  impressive 
:reatment :    violins,    'cellos,    and   flute    have    the    theme  in  broad  phrases 
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against  an  accompaniment  in  shudderous  rhythm  by  the  other  strings  and 
tympani,  the  clarinet  playing  the  melody  in  shorter  periods.  This  effective 
treatment  gathers  force  as  it  progresses,  and  finally  leads  upr  to  a  statement 
of  the  phrase  of  the  introduction,  but  in  changed  tempo,  Plus  vite  et  ani- 
mant  jusgu'd  I 'allegro,  giving  it  a  new  character. 

A  second  melody,  allegro  appassionato,  still  in  the  minor,  follows.  Bas- 
soons and  'cellos,  accompanied  by  strings  tremolando,  enunciate  it  first, 
then  hand  it  over  to  full  orchestra.  A  third  subject,  in  contrasting  key, 
may  stand  for  the  composer's  second  theme.  It  enters,  piano,  in  the  vio- 
lins, accompanied  by  the  low  wood-wind,  and  is  afterwards  carried  to  a 
climax  ff,  by  full  orchestra.  This  section  ended,  the  composer  reverts  to 
the  allegro  appassionato  theme,  etc.  Having  these  leading  subjects  well  in 
mind,  the  attentive  listener  will  follow  the  composer's  use  of  them  to  the 
end  of  the  overture. 


"  Symphonie  Espagnole,"  for  Violin  and  Orchestra.  Lalo. 

M.  Edouard  Lalo,  though  a  native  of  Spain,  has  passed  the  greater  part 
of  his  life  in  France  (Paris),  and  is  now  closely  identified  with  the  more 
modern   French   school,   which   includes    Saint-Saens,   Massenet,  Godard, 
Delibes,  and  Widor.     In  former  years,  he  was  the  viola  player  of  the  cele- 
i  brated  Mauria  Quartet  of  Paris ;    but  it  is  as  a  composer  that  he  has 
|  become  distinguished  among  his  confreres.     His  compositions  include  con- 
I  siderable  chamber  music ;  a  ballet,  "  Namouna "  ;   several  rhapsodies  for 
orchestra;  the  "  Fantasie  Norwegienne,"  and  the  "Symphonie  Espagnole," 
|  for  violin  and  orchestra;  a  symphony;  and  the  opera,  "  Le  Roi  d'Ys."     It 
is  said  of  the  composer  that  at  one  time  he  gave  up  in  despair  the  idea  of 
writing  any  longer,  and  spent  a  considerable  period  without  producing  any 
new  works.     But,  meantime,   his  reputation  spread    abroad,  in   Germany 
especially.     At    last,    the    Paris    conductors,    Lamoureux    and    Colonne, 
obliged  their  audiences  to  listen  to  him.     This  brought  him  public  atten- 
tion and  popularity.     Interest  in  M.  Lalo  in  this  country  has  been  quick- 
ened by  the  announcement  that  his  opera,  "  Le  Roi  d'Ys,"  is  to  be  produced 
this  season  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New  York. 


Suite,  "Peer  Gynt,"  Op.  46.  Grieg. 

Daybreak. 
The  Death  of  Aase. 
Anitra's  Dance. 
The  Hall  of  the  Mountain  King. 

Grieg,  like  Chopin,  Dvorak,  and  Tschaikowsky,  gets  his  inspiration  from 
national  sources.  It  came,  however,  with  his  maturity;  for,  though  born 
in  Norway,  his  early  studies  were  conducted  for  the  most  part  in  Germany, 
and  gave  no  distinct  premonition  of  their  future  trend.  Ole  Bull  may  be 
said  to  have  discovered  Grieg ;  for  it  was  he  who,  on  hearing  the  boy  of 
fifteen  play  the  pianoforte,  insisted  that  he  be  sent  at  once  to  Leipzig, 
where  he  remained  four  years.  After  Leipzig,  Grieg  visited  Copenhagen, 
then  the  literary  and  aesthetic  centre  of  Scandinavia.     Here,  in  1863,  when 
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he  was  twenty  years  old,  began  his  first  serious  acquaintance  with  the  folk- 
songs of  his  people,  from  whose  tender  melancholy  he  has  not  since  been 
parted.  The  influence  and  companionship  of  Richard  Norkraak,  a  com- 
poser of  great  promise,  who  died  young,  must  not  be  overlooked  in  tracing 
the  development  of  Grieg's  individuality.  What  came  of  their  friendship 
Grieg  has  himself  told  :  "  The  scales  suddenly  fell  from  my  eyes  when  first 
I  learned  through  him  to  understand  Norwegian  folk-melodies  and  my 
own  nature.  We  united  ourselves  against  the  mingled  Gade-Mendelssohn 
weakly-effeminate  Scandinavianism,  and  struck  out  with  enthusiasm  into  the 
new  pathway  which  the  Northern  school  is  at  present  pursuing."  Nor- 
kraak's  songs,  Kjerulf's  romances,  Ole  Bull's  "  Visit  to  the  Sater,"  and  after- 
wards Bjornson's  poems  and  the  dramas  of  Henrik  Ibsen  have  had  an 
ineffaceable  influence  on  Grieg's  music. 

The  dramatic  poem  of  "  Peer  Gynt"  was  written  by  Ibsen  in  1867, —  a 
midway  period  in  the  career  of  one  who  is  now  occupying  a  share  of  the 
cultivated  world's  attention.  This  synopsis  of  the  poem,  or  allegory,  is  pre- 
sented :  "  The  character  of  Peer  Gynt  is  taken  from  one  of  the  Norwegian 
folk-legends.  He  is  a  Norwegian  Faust,  whose  superabundance  of  imagi- 
nation will  bring  him  to  destruction  if  he  is  not  saved  by  a  woman.  Peer 
Gynt  is  a  peasant  lad,  whose  parents  were  once  well-to-do  people  ;  but  the 
father  is  now  dead,  and  the  mother  and  son  are  living  in  great  poverty. 
The  lad  is  full  of  great  ideas,  and  has  many  wonderful  plans  for  the  future. 
These  he  confides  to  his  mother,  who,  notwithstanding  his  wild  ways  and 
fantastic  ideas,  believes  in  him.  His  youthful  arrogance  knows  no  bounds. 
He  goes  to  a  wedding  and  carrJls  off  the  bride  to  the  mountains,  where  he 
afterwards  deserts  her.  During  the  night,  he  wanders  about,  and  meets 
with  some  frolicsome  dairy-maids.  He  harbors  at  last  in  the  hall  of  the 
King  of  the  Dovre  Mountains,  where  he  falls  in  love  with  the  king's 
daughter,  but  is  finally  turned  out  of  doors.  He  returns  home,  where  he 
finds  his  mother,  Aase,  on  her  death-bed.  After  her  death,  he  sails  for 
foreign  climes,  and  lands,  after  the  lapse  of  many  years,  a  rich  man,  on  the 
coast  of  Morocco.  In  one  of  the  Arabian  deserts,  he  meets  Anitra,  the 
daughter  of  a  Bedouin  chief.  She  only  succeeds  in  captivating  him  tem- 
porarily, and  leaves  him.  Peer  Gynt  dreams  about  Solvejg,  the  love  of  his 
youth,  who  faithfully  has  been  waiting  for  him,  and  to  whose  arms  he  at 
last  returns,  old  and  gray." 

The  suite  played  to-day  is  a  reduction  of  the  voluminous  music  Grieg 
composed  for  the  production  of  the  drama  on  the  stage.  The  first  move- 
ment, Daybreak,  allegretto  pastorale,  is  scored  for  small  orchestra.  The 
second,  andante  doloroso,  consisting  of  four  measured  periods  for  muted 
strings,  is  a  funeral  march.  The  third,  tempo  di  mazurka,  is  written  for 
divided  strings  and  triangle.  The  fourth,  alia  marcia  e  molto  marcato,  a 
somewhat  grotesque  march,  is  scored  for  full  modern  orchestra,  and  pict- 
ures the  imps  tormenting  Peer  Gynt. 

Grieg  is  now  living  in  Bergen,  Norway.  Of  late,  in  company  with  his 
wife,  who  is  a  singer,  he  has  made  a  number  of  professional  tours,  appear- 
ing both  as  pianist  and  conductor.  Last  season  he  was  the  honored  guest 
of  the  London  Philharmonic  Society.  Only  a  few  weeks  ago,  we  hear  of 
him  in  Paris,  where  at  the  Chatelet  Concerts  M.  Colonne  arranged  a  pro- 
gramme consisting  chiefly  of  his  compositions. 
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They  will  all  do  it !  !  ! 

The  old  and  the  young,  the  fat  and  the  lean,  are  all 
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Bicycles  Repaired. 


NO  FROG,  NO  FOOT !     NO  FOOT,  NO  HORSE 

•'  Who  taketh  care  of  a  horse's  feet  hath  charge  of  his  whole  body." 

Why  allow  your  horses'  feet  to  be  mutilated  by  cutting  away  the  soles,  bars  and  frog? 

Why  allow  your  horses'  feet  to  be  loaded  with  heavy  pieces  of  iron  made  in  a  faulty  shape,  thereby  taking 
away  the  natural  action,  causing  a  great  waste  of  muscular  power,  contraction,  corns,  interfering,  and  kindred 
diseases  ? 

Why  allow  red-hot  shoes  to  be  applied  to  your  horses'  feet,  thereby  sealing  the  pores,  consuming  the 
natural  oils,  resisting  moisture  and  causing  decay  of  the  feet  ? 

Why  allow  your  horses  to  depreciate  in  value  daily  by  the  evils  of  shoeing  ? 

The  above  evils  are  N  OT  practised  at 

A.  L.  ©RANT'S 

Common  Sense  Horse  Shoeing  Establishment, 

1422   FAIRMOUNT  AVENUE. 

TELEPHONE  3441. 

Gentlemen  residing  in  West  Philadelphia  and  Germantown  can  have 
their  horses  shod  at  their  stables  by  communicating  with  me  the  day 
previous. 
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Symphony  in  A,  "Italian."  Menddlssohn. 

Allegro  vivace. 
Andante  con  moto. 
Con  moto  moderato. 
Saltarello  [presto). 

The  name  of  "  Italian,"  by  which  this  delightful  work  is  known,  is  due 
to  Mendelssohn  himself.  He  composed  it  during  his  stay  in  Italy  in  183 1, 
and  repeatedly  refers  to  it  under  that  title  in  his  charming  letters  home,  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  "  Walpurgis  Night,"  which  in  joke  he  calls  the  "  Sax- 
on symphony,"  and  the  "  Hebrides  "  overture,  which  he  also  wrote  at  the 
same  time,  as  well  as  from  the  "Scotch  "  symphony,  which  he  planned  and 
made  some  progress  with  during  that  period  of  astonishing  activity.  The 
opening  and  closing  movements  appear  to  have  been  composed  in  Rome 
itself.  At  any  rate,  writing  from  Rome  on  the  22d  February,  1831,  after 
he  had  been  there  four  months,  he  tells  his  sisters  that  the  •'  Italian  sym- 
phony is  making  great  progress.  It  will  be  the  gayest  thing  I  have  ever 
done,  especially  the  last  movement.  For  the  adagio,  I  have  not  found  any- 
thing yet  exactly  right,  and  I  think  I  must  put  it  off  for  Naples."  A  week 
later,  he  is  in  the  same  mind ;  and,  lamenting  how  fast  the  time  flies,  and 
very  unnecessarily  upbraiding  himself  for  not  making  the  best  use  of  it,  he 
continues  :  "  If  I  could  do  but  one  of  my  two  symphonies  here  !  but  the  Italian 
one  I  must  and  will  put  off  till  I  have  seen  Naples,  which  must  play  a  part 
in  it."  The  part  which  it  did  play,  then,  is  the  slow  movement.  Of  the 
scherzo,  or  what  stands  for  it,  more  anon.  The  andante,  if  anything,  is 
Mendelssohn's  visit  to  Naples.  Jt  is  difficult  to  realize  this,  and  to  find  in 
that  grave,  beautiful,  regretful  strain  a  reflection  of  the  streets  and  quays 
of  the  noisiest  and  most  brilliant  city  in  the  world.  It  is  not  like  the 
earnest  protest  of  anminded  man  against  the  frivolity  and  recklessness  of 
the  "  great  sinful  streets  of  Naples,"  which  raised  so  powerfully  the  indigna- 
tion of  a  poet  of  our  own  days.  It  would  seem  to  have  been  more  appropri- 
ately the  production,  or  rather  the  suggestion,  of  some  solemn  evening  hour 
in  Rome,  in  the  gathering  shades  of  St.  Peter's  or  the  mouldering,  quaint 
grandeur  of  the  Vatican  gardens.  And  we  cling  to  this  idea,  notwithstand- 
ing the  two  letters  just  quoted ;  for  it  was  not  till  the  5th  of  April  that  he 
left  Rome,  and  the  Holy  Week  and  Easter  had  come  in  the  interval,  and  he 
had  gone  through  the  wonderful  ceremonials  of  that  time,  and  had  had  the 
lovely  land  journey  —  by  road,  not  by  railway  —  from  Rome  to  Naples  in 
which  to  collect  his  impressions  and  mature  his  ideas.  This  andante  (often, 
though  entirely  without  warrant,  called  the  Pilgrims'  March)  is  one  of  the 
favorite  orchestral  pieces  in  the  whole  repertoire  of  music,  and  probably 
shares  with  the  allegretto  of  Beethoven's  No.  8  symphony  the  honor  of  hav- 
ing made  more  people  happy  than  any  other  piece. 

The  opening  movement,  allegro  vivace,  seems  to  embody  the  general 
feelings  aroused  by  Mendelssohn's  entrance  into  Italy  and  his  journey  from 
the  Alps  to  Rome,  of  which  such  delightful  records  are  left  in  his  letters. 
It  is  full  of  the  "  open  air  "  and  "  blue  sky  "  and  the  "  season  of  blossoms  " 
that  he  loved  so  much  and  is  always  talking  about  in  the  letters  of  this 
period.  Never,  perhaps,  was  music  written  more  wonderfully  full  of  the 
fire  of  youth  and  the  animal  spirits  of  a  man  at  once  thoroughly  genial  and 
thoroughly  refined.  There  is  something  irresistible  in  the  gay  elan  with 
which  it  starts  off  at  once  without  an  instant's  hesitation, —  in  this  respect 
like,  and  yet  in  much  else  how  unlike,  Beethoven's  eighth  symphony ! 
How  bright  and  variegated  is  the  color  of  the  opening,  as  the  flutes,  clari- 
nets, and  oboes  come  dancing  in  one  after  the  other,  and  the  staccato  bass 
picks  its  way  about  so  effectively  ! 

The  subject  is  developed  at  considerable  length  before  the  introduction 
or  the   "  second  subject "  proper.     The  latter,  when  it  arrives,  is  given  to 
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his  favorite  clarinets,  and  might  well  be  the  very  phrase  which  came  into 
his  head  apropos  of  Goethe's  line,  "  Die  ganze  Luft  ist  warm  und  bliithe- 
voll,"  in  speaking  of  which,  indeed,  he  especially  names  them. 

The  second  part  of  the  movement  (after  the  double  bar)  opens  with 
equal  beauty  and  originality,  with  a  delicious  fugato  passage,  for  the  strings 
only,  on  a  crisp  and  spirited  subject  now  introduced,  and  ending  in  the  re- 
appearance of  the  opening  theme.  The  subject  of  this  fugato  is  re-em- 
ployed more  than  once  in  the  coda  which  terminates  the  movement.  An- 
other melody  which  appears  only  in  the  second  part  is  a  joyous  strain 
icommenced  by  the  second  violins  and  continued  by  the  flute,  with  a  de 
lcious  accompaniment  of  staccato  triplets  in  the  fiddles  and  detached- 
pizzicato  notes  in  the  bass.  Mendelssohn  must  always  have  his  'cello  solo. 
It  is  found  in  his  very  first  symphony,  written  when  he  was  barely  twelve 
years  old;  and  here  it  comes  in  with  excellent  effect  on  the  return  of  the 
second  subject,  with  a  charming  triplet  accompaniment  above  it  in  the  flutes 
and  clarinets  alternately.  Of  the  innumerable  beautiful  and  masterly  de- 
tails which  crowd  his  first  movement  (such  as  the  long-holding  A  in  the 
oboes  during  the  modulation  from  F-sharp  minor  into  D  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  reprise  of  the  chief  subject,  the  B  and  G  in  the  first  violins  ac- 
companying the  second  subject  on  its  first  appearance),  one  might  write 
for  a  week.  But  the  music  itself  is  better  than  any  commentary.  Let  that 
be  marked,  learned,  and  inwardly  digested,  and  the  object  of  these  remarks 
will  be  more  than  gained. 

Such  is  this  most  gay  and  joyous  movement.  And  yet,  as  if  to  show 
that  no  great  poet  is  without  a  touch  of  melancholy,  even  in  his  brightest 
moods,  and  as  if  to  remind  us'  that  we  are  not  to  be  "  merry  when  we  hear 
sweet  music,"  Mendelssohn  has  introduced  a  delicious  color  of  sadness  in 
a  beautiful  phrase  just  at  the  end  of  the  first  part  of  the  movement,  with 
the  answer  in  the  violins  which  follows  it  and  leads  into  the  return  of  the 
first  part.  The  phrase  reappears  at  the  close  of  \he  entire  movement,  but 
more  fully  accompanied,  and  without  the  same  regretful  tone  as  before. 

The  second  movement  is  the  well-known  andante  con  moto  already 
spoken  of, —  often  unwarrantably  called  the  Pilgrims'  March, —  which,  for 
originality,  beauty,  and  depth  of  sentiment,  stands,  if  not  without  a  rival, 
certainly  without  a  compeer.  It  is  in  D  minor,  and  begins  with  a  loud  call 
to  prayer  or  meditation,  like  the  cry  of  the  muezzin  from  the  minaret.  The 
rest  of  this  movement  is  too  well  known  to  need  mention  :  only  we  cannot 
refrain  from  noting  the  delicious  part  taken  by  the  two  flutes,  interweaving 
their  sweet  voices  with  delicious  independence  of  each  other  and  their 
fellows  in  the  band ;  the  fine  change  where  the  clarinets  come  in  A  major- 
—  not  altogether  unmindful  of  a  similar  change  in  the  allegretto  in  Bee- 
thoven's No.  7  symphony ;  and  the  beautiful  idea  where  the  strings  and  the 
wind  answer  one  another  energetically  above  the  delicate  staccato  bass 
figure,  like  "  deep  calling  unto  deep." 

With  regard  to  the  third  movement,  co?i  moto  moderate,  which  occupies 
the  place  of  the  usual  minuet  or  scherzo,  there  is  a  tradition  (said  to  origi- 
nate with  Mendelssohn's  brother-in-law,  Hensel,  but  still  of  uncertain 
authority)  that  it  was  transferred  to  its  present  place  from  some  earlier 
composition.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  twelve  un- 
published juvenile  symphonies ;  and  in  the  first  rough  draft  of  this  sym- 
phony there  is  no  sign  of  its  having  been  interpolated,  as  the  writer  can 
vouch  from  actual  inspection.  In  style,  this  lovely  movement  is  no  doubt 
earlier  than  the  rest  of  the  work.  The  opening  subject  has  a  Mozartish 
turn ;  indeed,  it  may  be  found  almost  note  for  note  in  Mozart,  and  there  is 
a  fine  Mozart  flavor  in  the  four  bars  of  coda  at  the  end  of  the  first  section. 
But  these  resemblances  only  last  long  enough  to  please  us  by  the  associa- 
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tion,  and  the  rest  of  the  subjects  and  the  whole  of  the  treatment  are  as  in- 
dividual Mendelssohn  as  anything  in  the  whole  range  of  his  works.  So 
also  is  the  trio,  which  was  certainly  never  anticipated  by  Mozart,  and  is  as 
beautiful  and  as  fresh  as  music  can  be. 

The  finale  was  doubtless  inspired  by  the  Carnival  of  Rome,  in  the  fun 
of  which  Mendelssohn  joined  as  heartily  as  any  born  Italian,  and  of  which 
he  has  left  an  excellent  description  (though  not  so  vivid  as  this  finale)  in 
,his  letters.  It  is  entitled  "  Saltarello  "  in  the  printed  score,  thus  giving  the 
author's  direct  corroboration  to  the  connection  of  his  work  with  Italy.  The 
Saltarello  differs  from  the  Tarantella  in  having  a  leaping  step,  to  accom- 
modate which  the  phrase  contains  a  crotchet  in  place  of  the  even  quavers 
of  the  other.  This  will  be  seen  at  once  from  the  theme  of  the  present 
Saltarello  (where  the  crotchet  is,  however,  represented  by  a  quaver  and  a 
rest).  There  are  three  distinct  themes  in  this  movement, —  two  Saltarellos, 
and  a  third  subject  of  busy  whirling  motion,  and  different  rhythm  from  the 
others, —  in  fact,  a  Tarantella.  This  last  works  up  the  tumult  in  an  aston- 
ishing way,  till  the  mad  dancers  seem  almost  visible,  and  a  most  Oriental 
effect  is  added  by  the  steady  iteration  of  the  drum ;  while  first  the  clari- 
nets, and  then  the  oboes  and  the  flutes,  take  up  a  new  little  subject  with  a 
melancholy  pathos  in  it,  like  prophets  standing  in  the  background,  pointing 
the  moral  of  the  revelry.  As  the  close  approaches,  the  dancers  drop  off, 
the  lights  go  out,  and  the  lament  makes  its  way  more  obviously  to  the 
ear. 

A  passage  relating  to  the  symphony,  from  one  of  his  published  letters, 
is  full  of  interest,  as  showing  the  characteristically  earnest,  modest  way  in 
which  Mendelssohn  regarded  his  work.  "Berlin,  April  6,  1833.  My  work, 
about  which  I  had  so  recently  so  many  misgivings,  is  finished ;  and  now 
that  I  look  it  over,  I  find,  contrary  to  my  expectations,  that  it  satisfies  me. 
I  believe  it  has  become  a  good  piece ;  and,  be  that  as  it  may,  I  feel  that  it 
shows  progress,  and  that  is  the  main  point.  So  long  as  I  feel  this,  I  know 
that  I  can  enjoy  life  and  be  happy ;  but  the  bitterest  moments  I  can  im- 
agine or  even  endure  were  those  of  last  autumn,  when  I  was  in  difficulty 
about  it.  Would  that  this  mood  of  happy  satisfaction  could  be  collected 
and  preserved  ;  but  that  is  the  worst  of  it !  I  know  for  certain  that,  when 
the  evil  day  comes  again,  I  shall  have  forgotten  it  all ;  and  against  it  I 
know  no  safeguard,  nor  can  you  tell  me  of  any/' 

Among  all  Mendelssohn's  works  there  is  not  one  more  characteristic 
than  this  symphony  of  that  cheerful,  sunshiny,  happy  disposition  which  was 
almost  more  remarkable  than  his  genius.  Well  might  he  call  it  the  gayest 
thing  he  had  written.  It  is  not  only  that  there  is  not  a  dull  bar  in  the 
work :  there  is  a  force  of  freshness  and  life,  and  of  youth,  innocent  without 
being  weak,  to  which,  perhaps,  no  parallel  can  be  found,  except  it  be  his 
own  G  minor  concerto,  which  indeed  was  the  offspring  of  the  same  happy 
time  of  his  life.  The  B-flat  symphony  of  Beethoven  in  some  respects  re- 
sembles it ;  but  the  absolute  youth,  the  extraordinary  spring,  the  action  for 
the  mere  sake  of  it,  and  because  it  can't  be  helped,  is  wanting  even  there. 
What  a  quality  to  possess  !  and  how  fortunate  for  him,  and  for  us  for  whom 
he  wrote,  that  Mendelssohn's  circumstances  were  such  as  to  put  him  above 
the  reach  of  those  sordid  anxieties  and  cares  which  were  such  a  clog  on 
Mozart,  Schubert,  and  Beethoven,  and  to  enable  him  to  indulge  the  hopes 
and  aspirations  of  youth  to  the  full  extent  to  which  his  pure  mind  and 
loving  spirit  prompted  !     (Reduction  of  an  analysis  by  G.  Grove.) 
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Boston 
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Orchestra 


Academy 

of  Music 

SEASON  OF 

1889-90. 


ARTHUR  NIKISCH,  Conductor. 


Fourth  Concert, 
Wednesday  Evening,  March  19, 


At  8  o'clock. 


PROGRAMME. 

Haydn  ....       Symphony  in  G,  No.  13  (B.  &  H.) 

Adagio;    Allegro. 

Largo. 

Minuet  (Allegretto). 

Allegro  con  spirito. 

Henselt       .  .       Concerto  for  Pianoforte  in  F  minor,  Op.  16 

Allegro. 
Larghetto. 
Allegro  vivace. 


Tschaikowsky 
Rubinstein 


Overture-Fantasie,  "Romeo  and  Juliet" 

"Bal  Costume" 


Berger  et   Bergere. 

Pecheur  •  Napolitain  et   Napolitaine. 

Toreadore  et  Andalouse. 


Wagner 


Overture,  "  Die  Meistersinger 


Soloist,    Mr.  RAFAEL   JOSEFFY. 


THE    PIANO    USED    IS    A    STEINWAY. 


Historical  and  Analytical  Notes  prepared  by 
G.  H.  WILSON. 
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Symphony  in  G,  No.  13  (B.  &  H.).  Haydn. 

Adagio;  Allegro. 

Largo. 

Minuet  {Allegretto). 

Allegro  con  spirito. 

This  symphony  (No.  13  in  the  Breitkopf  &  Hartel  catalogue  and  the 
fifty-eighth  in  chronological  order)  was  written  in  1787  for  Paris,  where  it 
was  engraved  by  Sieber.  It  followed  the  six  written  for  the  society  of  La 
Loge  Olympique,  whose  concerts  were  given  at  the  Tuileries  under  the 
patronage  of  Marie  Antoinette. 

The  scoring  of  the  first  movement  is  for  strings,  flute,  oboe,  bassoons, 
and  horns.  In  the  remaining  movements,  tympani  and  trumpets  are 
added.  The  work  does  not  demand  extended  analysis.  Its  melodies  and 
their  treatment  come  upon  the  ear  in  the  clearest  possible  way.  The 
sprightly  theme  of  the  first  allegro  is  worked  up  felicitously.  The  subject  of 
the  largo  (transported  years  ago  by  "  Music  of  Nature  ..Gardiner "  into  a 
hymn-book)  is  severe  and  solemn  in  contrast  to  what  has  preceded.  The 
minuet  is  pure  Haydn  in  spirit  and  manner  (note  the  odd  accompaniment 
in  the  bass  of  the  trio)  ;  while  the  finale  is  brimful  of  motion  and  the 
naivete  which  we  customarily  associate  with  "  Papa  Haydn." 

The  greater  number  of  Haydn's  symphonies  were  written  during  the 
thirty  years  (1760-90)  he  was  Vice-Capellmeister  and  Capellmeister  to  the 
princes  of  the  house  of  Esterhazy.  The  establishments  of  the  Esterhazys, 
who  were  among  the  most  distinguished  of  Hungarian  nobility,  were 
magnificently  appointed,  their  retinue  of  musicians  —  a  sort  of  upper-ser- 
vant —  being  extensive.  Musical  performances  were  the  customary  even- 
ing entertainments  of  sthe  wealthy  of  this  period  ;  and  for  those  at  Esterhaz 
Haydn  wrote  symphonies,  diverti7nenti,  quartets,  trios,  and  even  operas. 
The  performances  were  very  long :  at  Count  Firmian's,  the  musical  soirees 
often  lasted  seven  hours,  and  on  one  evening  several  symphonies  by  J.  C. 
Bach  and  four  symphonies  by  Martini  were  played.  Dittersdorf  tells  us 
in  his  autobiography  that  he  once  played  twelve  new  violin  concertos  by 
Benda  in  one  evening  \  and,  at  a  private  concert  in  Dresden,  both  parts 
contained  a  symphony,  a  violin  concerto,  a  flute  concerto,  and  an  oboe 
concerto.  Haydn  was  well  content  with  his  position  at  Esterhaz.  "  My 
prince,"  he  says,  "  was  always  satisfied  with  my  works.  I  not  only  had  the 
encouragement  of  constant  approval,  but,  as  conductor  of  an  orchestra, 
I  could  make  experiments,  observe  what  produced  an  effect  and  what 
weakened  it,  and  was  thus  in  a  position  to  improve,  alter,  make  additions 
and  omissions,  and  be  as  bold  as  I  pleased.  I  was  cut  off  from  the  world, 
there  was  no  one  to  confuse  or  torment  me,  and  I  was  forced  to  become 
original."  As  Vice-Capellmeister,  Haydn  received  a  yearly  salary  of  about 
two  hundred  dollars ;  as  Capellmeister,  four  hundred  dollars.  His  Kapelle 
numbered  twenty-one  members, —  seven  vocalists  and  fourteen  instru- 
mentalists. 
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To  Lovers  of  Classical  Music. 

We  beg  to  call  attention  to  the  following  COLLECTIONS : 

PIANO    CLASSICS.  CLASSICAL  PIANIST. 

YOUNG  PEOPLE'S  CLASSICS. 
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CLASSIC  TENOR  SONGS. 
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We  also  publish  elegant  editions  of  Beethoven,  Haydn,  and  Mozart  Sonatas.  Mendelssohn's  Songs 
without^Words.  Chopin's  Mazurkas,  Waltzes,  and  Nocturnes,  at  LOW  PRICES.  Call  or  send  for  cat- 
alogue.    Music  and  Music  Books  mailed  to  any  address  free  of  postage  on  receipt  of  the  retail  price. 

A  great  variety  of  MUSICAL  LITERATURE,  including  Life  of  Chopin,  Life  of  Mendelssohn, 
Life  of  Handel,  Mozart's  Letters,  Urbino's  Sketches,  Ritter's  History  of  Music,  Ehlert's  Letters  on 
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J.  E.  DITSON    &    CO.,  1228   Chestnut   St.,    PHILA. 
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Concerto  for  Pianoforte  in  F  minor,  Op.  16.  Henselt. 

Allegro. 
Larghetto. 
Allegro  vivace. 

A  Bavarian  by  birth,  Adolph  Henselt,  whose  death  occurred  only  a 
few  weeks  since,  made  St.  Petersburg  his  home  since  a  phenomenally 
artistic  triumph  gained  there  in  1838,  under  the  patronage  of  the  emperor. 
Although  one  of  the  greatest  of  pianists,  he  played  little  in  public.  Henselt 
has  been  called  HummePs  disciple,  but  his  true  school  of  playing  is  thus 
declared  by  Edward  Dannreuther :  "  Henselt's  ways  at  the  keyboard  may 
be  taken  as  a  link  between  Hummel's  and  Liszt's  ;  that  is  to  say,  with 
Hummel's  strictly  legato  touch,  quiet  hands  and  strong  fingers,  Henselt 
produces  effects  of  rich  sonority  something  like  those  which  Liszt  gets 
with  the  aid  of  the  wrists  and  pedals.  But  as  such  sonority,  apart  from 
any  rhythmical  accentuation,  depends  in  the  main  upon  the  wide-spread 
position  of  the  chords  and  arpeggii,  the  component  notes  of  which  are 
made  to  extend  beyond  the  limits  of  an  octave,  Henselt's  way  of  holding 
the  keys  down  as  much  as  possible  with  the  fingers,  over  and  above  keep- 
ing the  damper  raised  by  means  of  the  pedals,  does  not  seem  the  most 
practical."  His  most  characteristic  compositions  are  two  sets  of  piano- 
forte etudes,  and  the  concerto  in  F  minor.  Particularly  valuable  are  his 
arrangements,  notably  of  Weber's  writings,  and  his  edition  of  all  Weber's 
pianoforte  works.  Of  the  F  minor  concerto,  one  writer  has  said  :  "  It  has 
yet  suffered  no  uncouth  handling  from  mediocre  players.  Among  pianists, 
such  as  are  sufficiently  daring  to  attempt  Beethoven  or  Mendelssohn's 
concertos,  prudently  fall  back  before  the  imposing  structure  of  Henselt's 
concerto,  whose  performance  causes  a  twofold  current  of  admiration,  drift- 
ing simultaneously  from  the  work  itself  to  the  performer." 


Overture  Fantasie,  "  Borneo  and  Juliet."  Tschaikowsky. 

It  may  be  useful  in  connection  with  the  performance  of  a  work  by 
a  composer  whose  name  has  not  appeared  before  upon  this  programme 
to  cite  the  opinion  of  two  authorities  on  his  general  characteristics. 

In  Grove's  "  Dictionary  of  Music  and  Musicians,"  Mr.  Edward  Dann- 
reuther observes :  "  Tschaikowsky's  compositions  more  or  less  bear  the 
impress  of  the  Slavonic  temperament, —  fiery  exultation  on  a  basis  of  lan-( 
guid  melancholy.  He  is  fond  of  huge  and  fantastic  outlines,  of  bold 
modulations  and  strongly  marked  rhythms,  of  subtle  melodic  turns  and 
exuberant  figuration ;  and  he  delights  in  gorgeous  effects  of  orchestration. 
His  music  everywhere  makes  the  impression  of  genuine  spontaneous 
originality." 

The  opinion  of  Mr.  Arthur  Pougin  {vide  supplement  to  Fetis's  "  Biogra- 
phie  Universelle  des  Musiciens  ")  is  expressed  as  follows  :  "  Mr.  Tschai- 
kowsky is.  one  of  the  most  highly  gifted  and  interesting  of  the  artists 
belonging  to  the  young  musical  school  of  Russia.  Of  somewhat  undecided 
spirit,  perhaps,  and  a  little  too  much  imbued  with  the  vexatious  ideas  which 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century  have  exercised  so  many  minds,  his  rather  cloudy 
eclecticism  has,  no  doubt,  prevented  him  from  giving  us  the  full  measure 
of  his  worth.  This  is  why  his  originality  has  not  yet  declared  itself  in 
a  striking  fashion,  and  why  his  works,  unequal  in  character  and  inspiration, 
are  noticeable  sometimes  for  qualities  truly  exquisite, —  witness  his  fine 
pianoforte  concerto,  and  his  beautiful  vocal  melodies,  so  tasteful  and  orig- 
inal,—  sometimes  by  a  kind  of  wilful  obscurity,  by  a  style  forced  to  excess, 
by  a  fantasticalness  purposed  and  vexatious,  which  make  the  comprehension 
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of  them  difficult  and  the  hearing  of  them  fatiguing.  .  .  .  But  none  the  less 
it  remains  that  Mr.  Tschaikowsky  is  a  very  remarkable  artist,  a  learned 
and  often  inspired  master  of  all  the  secrets  of  his  art,  knowing  and  using 
in  a  surprising  manner  the  resources  of  the  orchestra,  and  open  only  to 
the  charge  of  sometimes  sacrificing  the  ideal  side  of  music  to  the  search 
after  wild  and  massive  effects." 

Peter  Illitsch  Tschaikowsky  did  not  adopt  the  profession  of  music  until 
after  he  had  fitted  for  that  of  law,  and  had  accepted  a  post  at  St.  Petersburg 
in  the  Ministry  of  Justice.  When  Anton  Rubinstein  founded  the  National 
Conservatory  of  Music  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1862,  Tschaikowsky  entered 
its  classes,  studying  harmony  and  counterpoint  under  Zaremba  and  compo- 
sition under  Rubinstein.  While  at  the  Conservatory,  he  won  a  prize  medal 
for  the  composition  of  a  cantata  on  Schiller's  ode,  "  An  die  Freude."  In 
1866,  Nicholas  Rubinstein  established  the  new  Conservatory  of  Music  at 
Moscow,  and  invited  Tschaikowsky  to  a  professorship,  which  he  held  for 
twelve  years. 

"  Overture  Fantaisie  "  is  the  appellation  the  composer  bestows  upon  his 
"  Romeo  and  Juliet,"  a  quite  comprehensive  title,  indicating  his  desire  to 
be  freed  from  the  arbitrary  and  restricted  form  of  the  overture.  The  work 
more  nearly  approximates  the  symphonic  poem  than  any  other  modern 
instrumental  form. 

The  composer  furnishes  no  exposition  of  its  poetic  basis.  "  After 
Shakespeare,"  we  read  upon  the  title-page ;  and  this  is  all  the  guide  the 
listener  has.  In  the  music  before  us,  it  is  evident  that  the  episodes  in  the 
great  love-drama  of  the  poet  that  chiefly  inspired  the  musician  are  not 
those  which  mirror  love ;  for  the  work  has  more  power  than  sentiment. 
One  does  not  question  long  before  deciding  that  two  scenes  of  Shake- 
speare's drama  are  unmistakably  embodied  in  the  music, —  combat  between 
the  Montagues  and  Capulets,  and  fete  at  Juliet's  father's  house. 

While  a  scanning  of  the  score  reveals  a  powerful  individuality  in  the 
treatment  of  themes,  it  also  shows  a  conservative  hand  throughout.  Free- 
dom of  form  does  not  degenerate  into  license ;  nor,  when  the  scope  of  the 
subject  is  considered,  is  there  an  excess  of  thematic  material. 

Mr.  Tschaikowsky  dedicates  his  "  Romeo  and  Juliet "  to  Mons.  M. 
BalakirefT,  a  brother  composer  of  the  Russian  school.  It  is  scored  for  full 
modern  orchestra,  including  piccolo,  English  horn,  cymbals,  great  drum, 
and  harp. 

Two  subjects  are  found  in  the  opening  section,  of  which  the  first  is 
one  of  the  three  principal  themes  of  the  work.  These  subjects  are  twice 
stated  in  order,  but  with  totally  different  treatment.  At  the  opening,  the 
plaintive  theme  in  F-sharp  minor,  andante  non  tanto  quasi  moderato,  is  given 
out  by  clarinets  and  bassoons.  A  short  modulatory  passage  in  the  strings 
leads  to  the  second  of  the  two  subjects,  still  in  the  minor.  This  is  stated  by 
flutes  and  clarinets,  accompanied  in  the  violas  by  a  figure  in  thirds.  As  it 
proceeds,  the  accompanying  voices  are  increased  by  the  addition  of  the 
wood-wind  instruments  and  harps,  while  the  tempo  gradually  accelerates. 
On  repetition,  the  first  subject  is  in  the  wood-wind  accompanied  by  the 
strings,  and  (after  the  modulation)  the  second  is  given  an  eloquent  setting 
in  the  violins,  the  accompaniment  (the  figure  in  thirds)  being  now  assigned 
oboes  and  bassoons,  with  harp  as  before. 

Then  follows  a  period  of  thirty-four  bars  of  dramatic  matter  which 
leads  into  an  entirely  new  section.  The  brusque  theme,  allegro  giusto,  C, 
B  minor,  is  first  stated  by  the  strings,  wood-wind,  and  horns  in  unison. 
A  dramatic  episode  in  which  the  strings  have  an  "angry"  figure  leads  to 
an  extension  of  the  subject,  which  forms  a  striking  feature  of  the  composi- 
tion.    This    continues  through  several  pages,  when,  the  parts  thickening, 
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a  new  figure  enters  in  the  strings  to  the  accompaniment  of  sharp  chords  for 
full  wind  (minus  trombones),  tympani,  and  cymbals.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
read  in  these  pages  the  contesting  Montagues  and  Capulets.  Now  follows 
the  allegro  giusto  theme  for  full  orchestra,^  The  "angry"  figure  envel- 
opes both  wind  and  strings,  while  the  rhythmic  movement  is  maintained  by 
the  brasses. 

Following  a  decrescendo  wherein  the  wood-wind  is  fancifully  treated, 
the  English  horn  and  violins  (muted)  have  a  new  theme  in  B-flat  minor,  to 
the  soft  accompaniment  of  horns  and  low  strings.  All  the  strings  (muted) 
have  an  episode  in  close  harmony,  which  reaches  a  crescendo  with  the  aid  of 
full  harp  chords  and  rising  scale  passages  for  flutes  and  oboes,  leading 
into  a  new  tempo,  dolce  ma  sensibile.  The  theme  just  stated  by  the  English 
horn  is  now  taken  up  by  flute  and  oboe  in  octaves,  accompanied  by  all  the 
strings,  and  the  brass  in  pulsing  notes.  Out  of  this  grows  a  melodic  epi- 
sode for  the  low  wood-wind  and  harp,  accompanied  by  the  strings  in  soft 
harmonies. 

The  composer  now  proceeds  to  develop  the  allegro  giusto  subject 
through  many  pages,  in  great  variety  of  color  and  combination,  and  with 
great  stress  of  sound.  A  decrescendo  passage  of  two  measures  by  the  strings 
ushers  in  a  new  mood.  The  melody  is  given  out  by  oboe  and  clarinet,  ac- 
companied by  violins  in  a  new  and  quiet  figure,  and  two  horns.  The  sub- 
ject gradually  embraces  all  the  wood-wind  instruments,  and  leads  {crescendo) 
graciously  into  a  reiteration  of  what  we  are  tempted  to  call  the  "  Juliet " 
melody  (stated  earlier  by  English  horn),  now  given  the  strings  and  flute, 
accompanied  by  the  full  wind  in  harmony,  in  repeated  notes,  the  trom- 
bones holding  a  pedal.  This  section  is  continued  effectively  for  many 
measures.  In  the  development  of  it  the  melody  appears  in  changed  form 
both  in  the  wind  and  strings,  while  the  brasses  are  given  greater  promi- 
nence in  treating  the  theme. 

For  a  peroration  the  composer  takes  the  allegro  giusto  theme  and  sub- 
jects it  to  new  and  effective  treatment.  The  work  closes  impressively  in 
moderato  assai  time,  B  major,  the  movement,  which  takes  the  character  of 
a  dirge,  being  founded  on  the  "Juliet"  theme. 

Tschaikowsky  has  been  a  busy  composer.  His  more  important  works 
include  eight  operas  and  ballets,  five  symphonies,  symphonic  poems,  con- 
certos, and  lesser  works  for  orchestra,  and  chamber  music. 

Ballet  Music,  "  Bal  Costume."  Rubinstein. 

Rubinstein's  "  Bal  Costume,"  music  consisting  of  a  set  of  historical 
dances  with  an  introduction,  originally  appeared  as  a  pianoforte  duet 
(Op.  103).  In  their  orchestral  dress,  the  several  movements  form  a 
characteristic  example  of  their  composer's  vigorous  and  fascinating  use  of 
the  instruments.  The  Rubinstein  jubilee  has  brought  out  many  tributes 
to  the  fine  character  of  the  composer.  It  is  said  that  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  pounds  have  passed  through  his  hands  of  late  years  into  those  of 
indigent  artists,  poverty-stricken  students,  struggling  musicians,  to  whom 
his  encouragement  has  ever  been  as  the  warm  winds  of  autumn  to  the  leaf- 
less oak.  He  now  occupies  the  post  of  president  of  the  Imperial  Academy 
of  Music  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  is  in  receipt  of  a  considerable  yearly  salary, 
every  copeck  of  which  goes  to  relieve  the  needs  of  young  artists  rich  in 
nothing  but  rare  artistic  gifts.  He  is,  consequently,  as  poor  as  Lazarus, — 
nay,  poorer  still ;  and  his  financial  condition  is  in  such  a  plight  that  the 
pension  of  three  thousand  roubles,  which  the  Emperor  of  Russia  has  just 
allowed  him,  was,  people  say,  the  most  useful  form  which  recognition  of 
his  merits  could  have  assumed  under  the  circumstances. 
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ENTR'ACTE. 

RUBINSTEIN    IN    1889. 

Rubinstein  was  a  surprise  to  me,  says  a  correspondent  of  the  New 
pTork  Tribune  from  St.  Petersburg.  Two  generations  of  music-lovers  have 
been  familiar  with  his  name  and  with  his  works.  And,  when  any  man 
pelebrat.es  his  fiftieth  anniversary  of  active  professional  life,  one  looks 
bpon  him  as  a  veteran.  So  I  expected  to  find  the  great  Russo-Jewish 
pne-master  bearing  the  visible  and  outward  marks  of  age  and  its  infirmi- 
ties. But  I  was  quickly  undeceived  on  entering  his  presence.  His  stal- 
jivart  figure  rose  in  greeting,  the  figure  of  an  athlete  or  a  soldier, —  erect, 
Ugorous,  muscular.  His  head  and  face  were  leonine,  more  so  even  than 
:he  head  and  face  of  Lyolf  Tolstoi,  who  looks  more  like  a  humanized  lion 
pan  anything  else.  Rubinstein's  brow  is  broad  and  massive,  rugged  and 
jjeamed  with  thought.  He  has  a  rather  swarthy  complexion,  like  that  of  a 
[Tartar  or  a  Turk  rather  than  of  a  Norseman ;  and,  indeed,  he  is  of 
'Southern  blood,  having  been  born  near  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  of 
Ifewish-Wallachian  parents.  His  small  eyes  are  of  piercing  intentness,  and 
are  overshadowed  by  beetling  brows.  His  great  masses  of  almost  black 
pair  are  scarcely  touched  with  gray.  His  beardless  face,  both  in  feature 
(and  expression,  is  almost  a  counterpart  of  the  Beethoven  of  sculptors. 
His  whole  appearance  is  that  of  a  robust  man  of  middle  life,  so  far  dif- 
ferent from  what  I  expected  that  I  must  have  shown  surprise  in  my 
manner ;  for  he  smiled,  and  said  as  he  greeted  me  :  — 

"  Ah,  you  expected  to  see  a  decrepit  old  fellow,  eh  ?  Well,  fifty  years 
do  make  a  long  time  to  be  in  the  harness,  and  not  many  of  my  friends 
have  kept  the  pace  so  long.  But  then,  you  see,  I  began  work  very  young. 
I  have  been  playing  in  public  for  more  than  half  a  century,  but  I  was  only 
nine  when  I  made  my  first  appearance.  So  you  see  that  the  years  of  my 
life  are  yet  a  long  way  from  threescore  and  ten.  And  I  think  I  am  good 
for  a  few  years  of  service  yet." 

I  asked  the  great  musician  if  he  considered  his  genius  an  inheritance. 
He  replied  in  the  negative,  except,  he  added,  as  a  certain  musical  instinct 
may  be  said  to  be  the  common  heritage  of  the  entire  Jewish  race. 

"My  father,"  said  Rubinstein,"  "had,  I  believe,  absolutely  no  taste  or 
talent  for  music  of  any  description,  and  would  rather  have  had  me  follow 
in  his  footsteps  as  a  petty  provincial  merchant.  But  my  mother  loved 
music,  and  was  a  clever  amateur  pianist.  My  first  instruction  was  received 
from  her,  when  I  was  about  six  years  old.  We  had  then  moved  to  Mos- 
cow, and  there  I  became  the  pupil  of  M.  Villoing.  He  was  a  Frenchman 
iby  birth,  a  Russian  by  adoption,  and  had  received  his  musical  instruction 
from  John  Field,  who  was  an  Irishman. 

"  I  was  only  seventeen  years  old  when  I  set  out  alone  as  a  music- 
teacher  to  make  my  way  in  the  world.  I  began  at  Vienna,  but  soon 
returned  to  Berlin,  from  which  the  revolution  of  1848  drove  me  back  to 
Russia.  Of  course  it  was  my  ambition  to  produce  a  grand  opera  ;  and, 
when  I  was  twenty-one,  I  brought  my  first  opera  out  at  St.  Petersburg. 
Two  years  later,  a  very  fortunate  event  occurred  :  I  made  the  acquaintance 
of  the  Grand  Duchess  Helena.  She  was  the  wife  of  the  Grand  Duke 
Michael,  brother  of  the  emperor.  She  was  a  most  accomplished  woman, 
although  not  a  musician ;  and  her  advice,  assistance,  and  influence  were 
of  the  greatest  possible  service  to  me.  It  was  she  who  suggested  and 
assisted  me  to  establish  the  Musical  Society  of  Russia.  This  was  in 
1854,  when,  of  course,  I  was  no  longer  an  infant  prodigy.  Then  I  made 
another  tour  of  the  European  capitals,  and  began  composing  in  earnest." 

At  my  request,  Rubinstein  showed  me  the   various  decorations  which 
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he  has  received.  There  was  a  large  box  fall  of  them,  many  of  them  of 
ilmost  inestimable  value ;  but  he  handled  them  as  though  they  were  the 
nerest  trifles,  and,  indeed,  he  seems  to  regard  such  things  very  lightly.  In 
Russia,  Rubinstein  is  a  Commander  of  the  Order  of  Vladimir ;  in  France, 
le  is  a  Knight  of  the  Legion  of  Honor;  in  Germany,  he  is  a  Knight  of  the 
Crown  of  Prussia;  in  Spain,  he  is  Don  Antonio;  in  Sweden,  he  wears  the 
dross  of  Gustavus ;  in  Denmark,  the  Order  of  Danebrog.  When  he  spoke 
of  the  future  outlook  for  musical  art,  his  tone  was  not  hopeful.  He  feared 
that  for  many  years  to  come  the  world  would  lack  both  great  composers 
and  great  performers.  Of  the  musicians  of  the  past  whom  he  knew,  he 
spoke  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm,  especially  of  Mendelssohn.  Schumann 
and  Chopin  are  also  ranked  by  him  in  the  highest  circle  of  the  musical 
Valhalla. 


Introduction,  "  Die  Meistersinger."  Wagner. 

The  name  "  Mastersingers  "  belonged  to  those  poets  of  the  people  who 
since  the  thirteenth  century  developed  lyric  poetry  which  had  been 
founded  by  the  court  poets,  or  "  Minnesingers,"  of  earlier  times.  With 
all  their  imagined  cultivation,  the  worthy  mastersingers  had  quite  lost  the 
true  spirit  of  their  art,  and  little  remained  to  them  but  a  lifeless  and 
hollow  set  of  rules,  most  of  which  were  pedantic  in  the  extreme,  and  many 
ridiculous  beyond  description.  "  Die  Meistersinger  "  was  first  performed 
in  1868,  at  Munich.  Von  Biilow  conducted;  and  it  was  the  first  of  Wag- 
ner's works  produced  under  the  especial  patronage  of  the  King  of  Bavaria, 
The  real  purpose  of  the  opera  is  to  contrast  the  freedom  of  modern  (Wag- 
ner's) art  with  the  limitations  of  all  art  fettered  by  tradition,  and  in  it 
adherents  of  both  old  and  new  can  find  much  to  admire. 

Mr.  Edward  Dannreuther,  a  safe  and  accomplished  critic,  says  that  the 
Bayreuth  master  "has  shown  himself  capable,  in  ever}7  new  drama,  of 
remodelling  both  the  style  and  character  of  his  music  in  accordance  with 
the  poetical  subject-matter."  He  adds  :  "  In  the  overture  to  ■  Tannhauser,' 
the  flesh  and  spirit  —  earthly  and  heavenly  aspirations  and  passions  — 
wrestle  with  one  another,  and  find  their  final  equation.  In  the  introduc- 
tion to  '  Lohengrin,'  the  smooth,  harmonious  strain  of  scarcely  perceptible 
rhythmical  changes,  mystically  undulating  from  the  faintest  vision  to  the 
fullest  glory,  presents  the  ethereal  character  of  the  Holy  Grail. 

"  The  introduction  to  '  Die  Meistersinger '  offers  a  strong  contrast  to 
these.  It  is  throughout  a  realistic  picture,  executed  in  robust  colors,  full 
of  bold  antitheses  and  surprising  combinations, —  a  vivid  delineation  of 
mediaeval  German  life,  drawn  with  exuberant  fancy  and  inimitable  humor." 
Mr.  Dannreuther  subsequently  gives  his  idea  of  the  effect  made  by  this 
overture,  first  upon  a  listener  unacquainted  with  the  drama,  next  upon  one 
to  whom  the  play  is  familiar.  The  former  receives  "  a  vivid  series  of 
impressions  of  festive  pomp  and  warm  passions,  of  open,  joyous  humor  " ; 
while  the  latter  has  recalled  to  him  "numerous  striking  and  individual 
pictures  which  he  has  witnessed  upon  the  stage."  In  the  overture,  the 
leading  motives  of  the  drama  are  displayed  singly  and  in  combination,  with 
picturesque  effect  and  striking  art.  The  first  subject  is  the  pompous 
"  Mastersinger's  "  motive.  The  trumpets  and  harp  in  march  rhythm  sound 
the  theme  of  the  Procession  of  the  Mastersingers  (from  Act  III.).  Walther's 
Prize  Song  is  the  third  theme,  a  lovely  melody ;  then  comes  the  represen- 
tative of  the  Apprentices,  a  bustling,  chattering  subject.  The  manner  in 
which  the  two  last-mentioned  subjects  play  against  each  other — the  first 
indicative  of  the  freedom  of  Wagner's  art,  the  second  the  stilted  voice  of 
conventional  pedantry  —  will  be  noted  by  the  observant. 
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Symphony  No.  4,  in  B-flat.  Beethoven. 

Ad<igio  ;  Allegro  vivace 

Adagio. 

Minuet. 

Allegro,  ma  uon  troppo. 

The  fourth  symphony,  finished  in  1806,  lies  between  two  greater  ones, 
an  expression  of  the  absolute  sunshine  and  gayety,  which  came  so  rarely 
into  Beethoven's  life.  It  followed  the  "  Eroica  "  after  two  years,  and  ante- 
dated the  one  in  C  minor  (No.  5)  by  two  years.  The  symphony  stands  in 
great  contrast  to  those  which  preceded  it,  not  alone  because  its  theme  is 
less  mighty  than  the  "  Eroica,"  —  a  painter  does  not  use  battle  tints  at  all 
times, —  but  because  of  the  new  manner  and  constant  surprises  in  style  it 
opens.  Beethoven's  versatility  was  extraordinary,  scarcely  ever  does  he 
repeat  himself.  Each  of  the  nine  symphonies  is  different  from  all  the  others, 
and  each  introduction,  allegro,  andante,  scherzo,  and  finale  is  quite  distinct 
from  each  corresponding  movement  of  the  other  eight.  Trusting  the  reader 
will  find  in  the  extracts  which  follow  from  a  new  analysis  of  the  symphony 
by  Sir  George  Grove  profitable  reading,  these  introductory  remarks  will  not 
be  extended  beyond  noting  the  fact  that  the  score  calls  for  only  one  flute, 
instance  of  a  Beethoven  innovation,  like  which  are  the  "  false  entry  "  in  the 
first  movement  of  the  "  Eroica,"  where  the  second  horn  is  favored  beyond 
the  first,  and  the  difficult  passage  for  fourth  horn  in  the  slow  movement  of 
the  Choral  Symphony. 

The  following  constitutes  a  reduction  with  minor  alterations  of  Mr. 
Grove's  analysis  :  — 

First  Movement. 

"  The  fourth  symphony,  like  the  first,  second,  and  seventh  of  the  nine, 
opens  with  an  introduction  {adagio)  to  the  first  movement  proper  {allegro 
vivace).  It  commences  with  a  low  B-flat  pizzicato  and  pianissimo  in  the 
strings,  which,  as  it  were,  lets  loose  a  long-holding  note  above  and  below 
in  the  wind,  between  which  the  strings  move  slowly  in  a  mysterious  phrase, 
in  the  minor  of  the  key  (B-flat),  the  bassoon  and  double  basses  answering 
at  a  bar's  interval. 

"  After  twelve  bars  the  strings  again  emit  the  pizzicato,  and  the  slow  uni- 
son phrase  is  repeated,  this  time  leading  enharmonically  from  G-flat  into  F- 
sharp.  A  third  time  the  pizzicato  note  is  heard,  this  time  to  lead  into  a 
solemn  progression  of  the  basses,  marching  on  like  fate  itself.  As  the  close 
of  the  introduction  (thirty-eight  bars)  is  approached,  the  tone  brightens,  and 
the  allegro  bursts  forth  in  B-flat  major.  This  is  of  the  most  bright  and 
cheerful  character  throughout.  The  principal  subject,  in  staccato  notes,  suc- 
ceeded by  a  smooth  passage  for  the  wind,  and  ending  with  a  burst  on  the 
final  chord,  is  gayety  itself.  The  connecting  portion  between  the  first  and 
second  subjects  is  delightfully  free  and  spontaneous.  The  staccato  arpeggio 
figure  of  the  former  is  kept  constantly  in  view,  and  great  freedom  and  life 
are  given  to  it  by  the  stimulating  tremolo  figure  of  the  violins. 

"At  the  end  of  this  section  we  have  a  specimen  of  the  syncopations 
which  form  a  feature  throughout  this  work, —  the  notes  seem  almost  to  be 
tumbling  over  one  another  in  their  eagerness  to  get  to  the  second  subject, 
or  rather  the  group  of  melodies  which  form  it.  The  sportive  conversation  of 
the  bassoon,  oboe,  and  flute,  the  equally  sportive  '  canon '  of  the  bassoon 
and  clarinet,  as  near  triviality,  perhaps,  as  Beethoven  could  allow  himself 
to  approach,  and  the  strange  sequential  passage  which  connects  them,  are 
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all  as  gay  as  gay  can  be,  and  the  movement  has,  as  already  remarked,  not 
one  sombre  bar.  Even  the  mysterious  and  magnificent  crescendo,  in  which 
the  drum  takes  so  remarkable  and  original  a  part,  does  not  impart  any 
cloud  of  seriousness  into  the  general  picture,  nor  do  the  frequent  and  length- 
ened syncopations  and  forcing  of  rhythm,  In  the  middle  portion  of  the 
movement  a  beautiful  melody  (violins  and  'celli)  is  introduced  as  an  ac- 
companiment to  the  principal  staccato  subject,  out  of  which  it  bursts  in  the 
most  spontaneous  manner,  and  to  which  it  forms  the  finest  contrast.  This 
delicious  tune  is  given  five  times  consecutively  by  alternate  wind  and 
string,  and  then,  when  one  has  become  fondly  attached  to  it,  vanishes,  and 
is  never  heard  again, —  a  good  instance  at  once  of  Beethoven's  wealth 
and  of  his  power  of  repression.  The  working  out,  of  which  the  last  ex- 
ample forms  a  part,  is  one  of  the  most  ingenious  and  effective  of  all  the 
nine. 

"  The  care  with  which  Beethoven  marks  his  nuances,  and  other  indica- 
tions for  the  players,  has  been  often  noticed,  but  is  nowhere  more  conspic- 
uous than  here." 

Second  Movement. 

"The  second  movement  (adagio)  is  not  only  an  example  of  the  celestial 
beauty  which  Beethoven  (the  deaf  Beethoven  !)  could  imagine  and  realize 
in  sounds,  but  is  also  full  of  the  characteristics  of  the  great  master.  It 
opens  with  a  bar  containing  three  groups  of  notes,  which  serve  as  a  pattern 
for  the  accompaniment  of  a  great  portion  of  the  movement,  and  also  a 
motto  or  refrain, —  now  in  the  bassoon,  now  in  the  basses,  now  in  the  drum, 
whose  intervals  may  indeed  have  suggested  its  form.  We  venture  to  call 
it  the  drum-figure. 

"The  adagio  is  in  strict  'first  movement'  form.  The  first  and  second 
subjects  are  duly  succeeded  by  a  '  working  out,'  which,  though  only  twenty- 
four  bars  long,  is  sufficient  to  make  the  reprise  of  the  first  subject  in  a  florid 
form  in  the  flute  welcome.  The  repetition  of  the  previous  material  is  itself 
quite  en  regie,  and  is  ended  by  a  pedal  on  the  drum-figure,  and  by  a  coda 
of  eight  bars.  The  connecting  link  of  eight  bars  between  the  first  and  sec- 
ond subjects  —  all  the  movement  is  on  ratfyer  a  small  scale,  though  broad 
enough  in  style  —  is  formed  on  a  beautiful  phrase,  which  gains  a  special 
charm  from  the  electric  force  with  which  its  principal  note  is  thrown  off. 
Note,  on  its  repetition;  the  two  bars  of  delightful  counterpoint  in  contrary 
motion  of  bassoon  and  viola.  The  second  subject  is  a  melody  more  pas- 
sionate, though  hardly  less  lovely  than  the  first.  In  both  these  cases,  as  if 
the  great  master  knew  what  beautiful  tunes  he  had  made,  he  has  marked 
them  with  '  cantabile?  a  word  which  he  would  seem  only  to  employ  when  it 
has  a  special  significance.  The  working  out,  though  short,  is  interesting, 
and  toward  the  close  deeply  impressive,  and  the  whole  forms  one  of  the 
loveliest  poems  ever  produced.  '  Believe  me,  my  dear  friend,'  says  Berlioz, 
who,  with  all  his  extravagance,  was  a  real  judge  of  Beethoven, — '  believe 
me,  the  being  who  wrote  such  a  marvel  of  celestial  inspiration  was  not  a 
man.  Such  must  be  the  song  of  the  archangel  Michael  as  he  contemplates 
the  world's  uprising  to  the  threshold  of  the  empyrean.'  The  adagio  also  fur- 
nishes a  capital  instance  of  Beethoven's  droll  caprice  in  interpolating  the 
four  bars  of  play  between  the  first  and  second  fiddles  simply  to  end  on  the 
same  chord  as  they  began  on." 

Third  Movement. 

"  The  minuet  is  remarkable,  among  other  things,  for  its  unlikeness  to  a 
dance  minuet,  for  its  syncopations,  and  the  way  in  which  a  phrase  of  com- 
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mon  time  is  forced  into  3-4  rhythm,  a  contrivance  by  which  great  nervous- 
ness and  piquancy  are  imparted  to  the  first  subject. 

"  It  is,  in  fact,  though  denominated  '  minuet?  a  great  abandonment  of  that 
old  dance  tune,  and  has  many  features  of  the  ''scherzo'  proper.  Haydn, 
before  he  died,  commenting  on  some  *  pedantic  rules  of  the  theorists,  said : 
'What  nonsense,  is  this  !  Instead  of  such  trifling,  why  does  not  some  one 
give  us  a  really  neiu  minuet  ? '  Coming  from  the  man  that  had  composed 
more  minuets  than  any  one  else,  this  is  very  remarkable.  It  is  still  more  so 
when  we  recollect  that  at  the  time  he  said  it  the  minuet  to  Beethoven's  first 
symphony,  and  not  improbably  even  that  now  before  us,  had  been  written 
and  performed,  both  being  emphatically  the  'new  minuets'  which  the  pa- 
triarch was  desiring  to  have ;  though  it  is  not  unlikely  that  Haydn  never 
heard  of  any  of  Beethoven's  symphonies.  Had  he  done  so,  his  condemna- 
tion of  the  trio  in  C  minor  (Op.  1,  No.  3)  makes  it  doubtful  whether  he 
would  have  approved  of  them.  What  could  his  opinion  of  the  '  Eroica,'  for 
instance,  have  been  ?     But  to  return  to  our  minuet. 

"The  second  section  continues  in  the  same  vein,  and  introduces  a  phrase 
which  is  at  once  harmony  and  melody  (bassoon  and  'celli),  and  which  leads 
back  to  the  resumption  of  the  first  theme.  The  trio  (a  trifle  slower),  with  the 
melody  in  the  wind  instruments,  and  saucy  interruptions  of  the  violins,  is  not 
only  a  delicious  contrast  to  the  minuet,  but  also  one  of  the  tenderest  and 
most  refined  things  in  music. 

"The  trio  is  also  peculiar  in  being  repeated  a  second  time  (instead  of 
appearing  only  once,  after  the  usual  custom),  a  step  which  Beethoven  appears 
to  have  been  the  first  to  take  on  this  occasion,  and  which  he  adopted  in  the 
seventh  symphony,  thereby  probably  giving  a  hint  for  the  two  trios  in 
Schumann's  symphonies,  Mendelssohn's  Cornelius  March,  etc.  Notice  the 
charming  inquiry  with  which  the  horns  end  this  movement,  '  as  if,'  says 
Schumann,  'they  had  one  more  question  to  put.'  In  fact,  the  last  three 
bars  are  an  addition  to  the  rhythm  of  the  piece,  as  will  be  seen  by  looking 
back  to  the  first  occurrence  of  the  scherzo" 

Fourth  Movement. 

"  But  lively,  serene,  and  piquant  as  are  these  three  movements,  they  are 
all  surpassed  by  the  finale,  which  is  the  very  soul  of  spirit  and  irrepressible 
vigor.  Here  Beethoven  represses  somewhat  the  syncopations  and  modifica- 
tions of  rhythm  which  are  so  prominent  in  the  first  and  third  movements, 
and  gives  the  violins  a  rapid,  busy,  and  most  melodious  figure,  which  is  irre- 
sistible in  its  gay  and  brilliant  effect,  while  the  movement  as  a  whole  is 
perfectly  individual  and  distinct  from  that  of  the  first  allegro.  It  is  as  much 
a  perpetuum  mobile  as  any  piece  ever  written  with  that  title. 

"The  figure  alluded  to  begins  the  movement,  and  is  made  especially  char- 
acteristic by  the  rhythm  of  its  last  notes,  the  four  last  bars,  and  especially 
the  three  last  notes  of  the  phrase,  having  a  remarkable  way  of  staying 
in  one's  ears.  Besides  this  subject,  there  is  a  second  (enters  upon  the 
oboe,  followed  by  the  flute),  with  alternations  of  wind  and  string. 

"  The  working  out  is  not  less  lively  or  humorous  than  the  first  section.  It 
begins  with  an  extension  of  the  semi-quaver  figure  crescendo,  culminating  in 
a  tremendous  unison  B-natural,  which  has  all  the  air  of  a  false  alarm,  but 
does  not  disturb  the  basses  in  their  pursuit  of  the  original  idea.  '  House 
afire,'  shouts  the  orchestra.  '  All  right :  we  have  still  our  work  to  do,'  say 
the  basses.  This  introduces  a  little  phrase,  on  which  the  bassoon,  clarinet, 
and  oboe  converse  in  charming  alternation,  with  gay  sforzandos  from  the 
strings ;  and  the  working  out  ends  with  an  irresistible  flourish  for  the  bas- 

*Griesinger's  "  Biographical  Notes,"  p.  114. 
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Why  allow  red-hot  shoes  to  be  applied  to  your  horses'  feet,  thereby  sealing  the  pores,  consuming  the 
natural  oils,  resisting  moisture  and  causing  decay  of  the  feet  ? 
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soon,  who  can  hold  his  tongue  no  longer.  But  we  will  not  enumerate  the 
many  other  features  of  this  beautiful  and  irrepressible  finale.  Though  full 
of  drollery,  Beethoven  is  constantly  showing  throughout  how  easy  it  is  for 
him  to  take  flight  into  a  far  higher  atmosphere  than  mere  fun.  The  move- 
ment places  him  before  us  in  his  very  best  humor, —  not  the  rough,  almost 
coarse  play,  which  reigns  in  the  mischievous,  unbuttoned*  passages  of  the 
finales  to  the  seventh  and  eighth  symphonies,  but  a  genial,  cordial  pleasantry, 
the  fruit  of  a  thoroughly  good  heart  and  genuine  inspiration.  What  can  be 
more  touching  than  the  passage  in  which  he  says,  '  Good-by,'  in  a  tone  of 
affection  as  unmistakable  as  if  he  had  couched  it  in  words,  a  passage 
doubly  interesting,  because  it  is  a  simple  repetition  of  the  first  three  bars  of 
the  figure  which  opens  the  movement,  put  into  double  the  original  time,  a 
practice  which  Beethoven  has  used  elsewhere — for  instance,  at  the  end  of 
the  overture  to  '  Coriolan  '  —  with  the  happiest  and  most  dramatic  effect  ?  " 


Symphony  No.  3,  in  C  minor,  "  Scandinavian."  F.  H.  Cowen. 

Adagio  con  moto  ("A  Summer  Evening  on  the  Fjord  "). 
Scherzo. 

Mr.  Cowen  is  thirty-eight  years  old,  an  industrious  writer,  who  has 
exercised  his  talent  in  all  forms,  from  song  to  symphony  and  opera.  From 
being  a  pupil  of  Goss  and  Benedict  in  London,  he  went  to  Leipzig  to 
Moscheles,  Hauptmann,  and  Reinecke.  lie  has  written  five  symphonies, 
the  second  bearing  date  1872  ;  the  third,  "  Scandinavian,"  1880  ;  the  fourth, 
"Welsh,"  composed  for  the  London  Philharmonic  Society  and  first  per- 
formed May  28,  1884 ;  the  fifth,  in  F,  composed  for  the  Musical  Society  of 
Cambridge,  England,  and  performed  by  it  for  the  first  time  on  June  9,  1887. 
Mr.  Cowen,  who  is  the  present  conductor  of  the  London  Philharmonic 
Society,  is  about  completing  an  opera. 

We  present  excerpts  from  an  analysis  of  the  "Scandinavian"  sym- 
phony, prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  composer  :  — 

.  "  Mr.  Cowen's  symphony  is  an  effort  to  reproduce  in  music  the  ideas 
and  emotions  suggested  by  the  stern  mountains  and  gloomy  forests,  the 
silent  fiords  and  sounding  shores  of  Scandinavia,  as  viewed  not  merely  in 
their  physical  aspects,  but  also  in  the  light  of  the  heroic  traditions  and 
fantastic  legends  which  made  that  country  so  attractive  to  men  of  our 
kindred  race.  Far  from  surprising,  therefore,  is  it  to  find  much  of  the 
music  aiming  at  '  characteristic  '  effects, —  to  find,  for  example,  that  some 
of  the  peculiarities  of  Scandinavian  melodies  are  produced,  and  that, 
throughout,  northern  tenderness  alternates  with  northern  strength  and 
grandeur.  No  one  will  assert  that  herein  the  composer  makes  aught  but 
a  legitimate  use  of  his  art.  Music,  doubtless,  has  its  proper  home  in 
the  ideal,  but  it  can  bend  down  to  the  natural,  that  each  may  receive 
of  the  qualities  of  the  other ;  for,  says  Schlegel,  '  in  a  beautiful  work  of  the 
imagination,  the  natural  should  be  ideal,  and  the  ideal  natural.' " 

Note. —  The  omitted  movements  are  an  allegro  moderato,  ma  con  moto,  and  an  allegro,  ma  non  troppot 
leading  to  allegro  molto  vivace. 

Second   Movement. 

Molto  adagio  (G  major,  four-eight  time).  In  this  movement  the  object 
of  the  composer  is  more  definite  than  in  the  allegro.  He  seeks  to  convey 
the  impressions  of  one  who,  standing  upon  the  margin  of  some  Norwe- 

*  Beethoven's  own  word, —  aufgekridpft. 
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gian  fiord,  beholds  mountain  and  water  bathed  in  the  moonlight  of  a  sum- 
mer eve,  and  partakes 

The  stillness  of  the  solemn  hour,  and  feels 
The  silence  of  the  earth. 

Here,  too,  the  composer  infuses  into  his  music  as  much  of  "  local  color  " 
as  possible.  Evidence  of  this  will  subsequently  appear ;  but  attention 
should  be  called  now  to  the  interval  represented  in  the  opening  bar  by 
G,  C-sharp, —  an  interval  of  very  frequent  use  in  Scandinavian  melodies. 
The  movement  opens  with  a  four-bar  phrase  in  G  major,  for  strings  only, 
which  is  directly  taken  up  by  the  wood-wind.  Again,  the  strings  lead  on, 
and  the  wind  follows,  the  repetition  in  this  case  being  succeeded  by  a 
reference  to  the  key  of  D-flat,  which,  however,  like  a  breath  from  the 
mountain  that  is  spent  before  it  barely  ruffles  the  lake,  fades  off,  and  gives 
place  to  the  theme  in  the  original  key.  Now  the  melody  is  treated  briefly 
as  a  canon  in  the  octave,  and  extended  to  a  full  close  on  the  tonic.  At 
this  point  the  second  section  of  the  motive  reappears  with  an  accompani- 
ment, and  is  dwelt  upon  for  a  little,  till  the  first  section  re-enters,  harmon- 
ized in  G  major,  and  reaching  a  full  close  in  that  key. 

The  composer  now  has  a  surprise  in  store.  A  party  of  revellers  drift 
down  the  moonlit  water,  coasting  the  opposite  shore ;  and  merry  music 
{allegretto),  softened  by  distance,  comes  faintly  upon  the  ear.  Their  simple 
song  is  given  to  the  horns ;  and,  as  these  instruments  dwell  upon  the  final 
chord  of  each  phrase,  a  harp  contributes  its  harmony.  After  a  while,  the 
boat  glides  away,  and  the  song  becomes  inaudible.  Then  the  adagio 
resumes  its  peaceful,  contemplative  course,  the  flute  and  oboe  taking  up 
the  theme,  accompanied  by  the  harp,  as  well  as  by  arpeggios  for  the  violins. 
Next,  the  violins  in  octaves  have  the  melody ;  and,  later,  the  sections  are 
separately  treated  in  a  manner  and  under  conditions  that  heighten  the 
poetical  feeling  not  less  than  the  sensuous  effect  of  the  movement.  An- 
other full  close  having  been  reached,  the  allegretto  of  the  horns  is  again 
faintly  heard, —  as  though  a  breath  of  wind  coming  up  the  fiord  has  borne 
it, —  while  the  violins,  prolonging  their  G,  pause  to  listen.  The  interrup- 
tion is  but  brief;  and  five  bars  after  the  horns  once  more  become  silent 
the  movement  itself  ends. 

Third   Movement. 

Scherzo:  Molto  vivace  quasi  presto  (E-flat,  three-four  time).  After  a 
moonlit  summer  eve,  we  are  now  transported  to  winter,  the  composer  in 
this  scherzo  seeking  to  convey  the  idea  of  a  sleigh-ride.  The  continuous 
movement  of  the  strings  (muted)  would  seem  to  suggest  the  galloping 
of  the  horses  over  the  frozen  snow,  an  effect  which  is  further  enhanced 
by  the  use  of  the  triangle  to  represent  the  bells  on  the  horses'  trappings. 

The  violins  lead  off  in  two-bar  phrases. 

The  subject  —  especially  those  parts  of  it  in  bars  one  and  five  —  is 
treated  at  some  length,  and  with  a  clearness  that  makes  explanation  super- 
fluous. The  trio  V  istesso  tempo  (A-flat  minor,  three-four  time),  constructed 
entirely  upon  one  phrase,  has  a  peculiarity  in  that  the  phrase  is  taken  up 
again  and  again  by  various  instruments,  for  the  most  part  without  accom- 
paniment. 

At  the  close  of  the  trio,  the  scherzo  proper  is  repeated,  and  leads  to  a 
coda,  which  combines  the  themes  of  both. 

In  so  ingenious  a  manner,  and  with  many  a  quaint  and  pretty  detail, 
the  movement  progresses  to  its  end. 
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Overture,  "The  Flying  Dutchman."  Wagfier. 

Wagner  began  his  career  as  a  professional  musician  in  the  year  1833,  at 
the  age  of  twenty.  He  had  composed  the  symphony  in  C  and  several 
lovertures  before  this,  and  was  known  in  Dresden  and  Leipzig  as  a  pro- 
found lover  of  Beethoven.  A  visit  of  friendship  to  Wurzburg,  in  1833,  led 
to  his  acceptance  of  a  minor  part  in  the  town  theatre.  While  at  Wurzburg, 
!the  Musikverein  performed  his  compositions ;  and  here  he  wrote  the  opera 
iof  "  Die  Feen,"  which  was  not  performed  for  fifty-five  years,  although  it 
jwas  accepted  by  the  director  of  the  opera  at  Dresden  the  year  after  it  was 
•completed.  After  a  year  as  chorus  master  at  Wurzburg,  Wagner  went  to 
Magdeburg  as  director  of  the  theatre.  From  here,  after  a  year  or  two  of 
ihelpful  experience,  he  wandered,  finally  securing  the  position  as  conductor 
(at  .Riga.  This  proved  an  agreeable  place.  At  Riga  the  book  of  words 
;and  much  of  the  music  of  "  Rienzi "  were  written.  His  contract  completed, 
in  July,  1839,  Wagner  took  passage  for  himself,  his  little  wife,  and  a  big 
'(Newfoundland  dog,  in  a  sailing  vessel,  en  ?-oute  for  Paris,  where  he  hoped 
jto  gain  the  ear  of  the  French  public  (for  whose  acclaim  the  theatric  world 
Iof  that  day  awaited)  and  produce  his  "  Rienzi."  It  was  during  a  storm 
:which  overtook  him  on  this  voyage  Wagner  conceived  the  idea  of  writing 
("The  Flying  Dutchman."  He  says,  in  his  autobiography:  "The  Flying 
(Dutchman,  whose  intimate  acquaintance  I  had  made  at  sea,  continually 
ienchained  my  fancy.  I  had  become  acquainted,  too,  with  Heine's  peculiar 
itreatment  of  the  legend :  especially  the  treatment  of  the  delivery  of  this 
Ahasuerus  of  the  ocean  gave  me  everything  ready  to  use  the  legend  as  the 
■libretto." 

One  version  of  "Der   Fliegende  Hollander"  is  this:    "An  old  Dutch 

captain,  who  in  vain  tried  to  round   a  cape  during  a  storm,   on  his  crew 

praying  him  to  put  back,  swore   he  would  not  give  up  the  attempt  even 

though  he  should  remain  at  sea  until  the  Day  of  Judgment.     Satan  heard 

and  took  him  at  his  word,  condemning  him  to  everlasting  wanderings,  in 

:which  he  should  bring  destruction '  to   every  ship  he  should  fall  in  with. 

His  good  angel,  however,  interposed,  and  so  far  gained  a  mitigation  of  the 

sentence  that  he  was  permitted  to  go  ashore  once  every  seven  years  and 

marry  a  wife.     Should  the  wife  he  chose  prove  untrue  to  him,  she  would 

■also  become  the  prey  of  hell ;  but,  should  he  find  a  mate  who  should  remain 

ifaithful  to  him  until  death,  her  constancy  would  blot  out  his  sin,  and,  after 

:;a  natural  death,  open  to  him  the"  gates  of  everlasting  salvation."     It  need 

■not  be  told  readers  of  this  programme  that  Wagner's  book  of  words  fur- 

ilnishes  embodiment  of  this  idea,  of  intense  dramatic  force. 

"  The  Flying  Dutchman  "  is  the  first  work  of  Wagner's  which  shows  his 
method  of  characterizing  persons  and  situations  by  fixed  musical  phrases.* 
The  overture  to  "  The  Flying  Dutchman  "  characterizes  the  persons  and 
I  situations  of  the  drama,  and  introduces  motifs  which  Wagner  used  so  freely 
(in  the  opera.  Among  them  are  the  Curse,  the  Restless  Motion  of  the  Sea 
(personifying  the  Dutchman),  The  Message  of  the  Angel  of  Mercy,  personi- 
fied in  Senta,  the  Song  of  the  Norwegian  crew,  and  the  Senta  phrase, 
treated  as  a  hymn  of  triumph. 

*"  Wagner  did  not  alone  discover  that  a  music-drama  was  superior  to  an  opera  of  the  latest  Italian  pat- 
:ern.  He  had  simply  taken  greater  pains  to  ascertain  their  comparative  value ;  and  when  he  wrote  '  The  Flying 
Dutchman,'  suggested  by  the  poem  of  Heine,  who  had  followed  Fitzball  in  his  adaptation  from  a  tale  in  Blach- 
wood's  Magazine,  other  musicians  were  astonished  at  the  effect,  and  Spohr  regretted  that  he  had  never  been 
i;o  fortunate  as  to  get  'such  a  masterpiece.'  Wagner  had,  in  fact,  strong  dramatic  feeling,  hence  his  music 
s  also  dramatic.  When  he  offered  the  work  in  Paris,  the  kind  of  music  he  had  written  was  entirely  under- 
•ated  and  misunderstood,  as  that  of  '  Tannhauser'  was  later;  but  his  libretto  was  admired,  with  the  ridiculous 
result  that  it  was  intrusted  to  a  chorus-master  named  Dietsch,  who  actually  set  Wagner's  music-drama  to 
music,  and  under  the  title  of  '  Le  Vaisseau  Fantome'  it  was  produced  in  Paris,  Nov.  9,  1842.  The  wretched 
nusic  of  M.  Dietsch  swamped  even  the  vigorous  libretto  of  Wagner,  and  the  failure  of  '  Le  Vaisseau  Fan- 
tome  '  was  as  complete  as  it  deserved  to  be. 
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Overture,  "Fingal's  Cave."  Mendelssohn. 

Mendelssohn's  irresolution  as  to  the  title  of  this  overture  is  quite  re- 
markable. He  speaks  of  it  when  it  was  still  unwritten  as  "  The  Hebrides," 
and  so  the  second  MS.  is  superscribed.  The  first  score  is  entitled  "  The 
Lonely  Island."  The  work  was  originally  played  as  "  The  Isles  of  Fingal  "  ; 
and  this  is  the  name  retained  to  the  present  day  by  the  English,  to  whose 
London  Philharmonic  Society  it  is  dedicated.  Again,  the  printed  parts 
of  the  first  version  bear  the  original  title  of  "  The  Hebrides  "  ;  but  upon 
the  published  score  (the  revised  work)  is  imprinted  "  Fingal's  Cave/'  the 
title  commonly  used  in  this  country.  Mendelssohn  had  a  charming  time 
in  London  in  1829,  when  he  was  twenty  years  old.  At  the  close  of  the 
social  season,  he  and  his  friend,  Klingemann,*  made  a  six  weeks'  tour  in 
the  Scotch  Highlands.  The  "  Scotch  "  symphony  and  the  overture  played 
to-day  represent  what  Mendelssohn  brought  back  with  him. 

The  wonders  of  Fingal's  Cave  made  a  marked  impression  upon  Men- 
delssohn ;  but  let  another  tell  the  story.  Writing  of  Mendelssohn's  visit 
to  Paris,  in  1831-32,  Ferdinand  Hiller  says:  "Mendelssohn  had  brought 
with  him  the  draught-score  of  "The  Hebrides  "  overture.  He  told  me  that, 
not  only  was  its  general  form  and  color  suggested  to  him  by  the  sight  of 
Fingal's  Cave,  but  that  the  first  few  bars,  containing  the  principal  subject, 
had  actually  occurred  to  him  on  the  spot.  The  same  evening,  he  and  his 
friend  Klingemann  paid  a  visit  to  a  Scotch  family.  There  was  a  piano  in 
the  drawing-room ;  but,  the  day  being  Sunday,  music  was  utterly  out  of  the 
question,  and  Mendelssohn  had  to  employ  all  his  diplomacy  to  get  the  in- 
strument opened  for  a  single  minute,  so  that  he  and  Klingemann  might 
hear  the  theme  which  forms  the  germ  of  that  original  and  masterly  over- 
ture, which,  however,  was  not  completed  till  some  years  later,  at  Dussel- 
dorf."  Moscheles  says  the  overture  was  completed  in  Rome,  Dec.  16, 
1830 ;  and  Moscheles  is  upheld  by  other  authorities.  One  writer  relates 
that  the  two  friends  sat  up  until  midnight  in  the  home  of  rigorous  Sabbath 
rule,  before  Mendelssohn  could  get  at  the  pianoforte  to  play  the  theme  he 
had  so  romantically  conceived. 

Mendelssohn  was  particularly  jealous  of  any  appearance  of  scholarship 
in  the  first  draught  of  the  overture,  and  writes  from  Paris  in  1832  of  proba- 
bly remodelling  the  entire  second  part,  in  order  to  eliminate  its  contrapun- 
tal character.  His  humorous  words,  Mr.  Joseph  Bennett  remarks,  "  speak 
of  the  want  of  sea-savor  in  the  music,  and  show  an  exquisite  sense  of  the 
relationship  of  means  to  ends  in  his  perceptions  of  the  unfitness  of  schol- 

*  Klingemann  was  a  poet,  a  musician,  and  a  man  of  the  world.  Mendelssohn  became  acquainted  with  him 
while  a  youth  at  home  in  Berlin,  and  their  friendship  endured.  Klingemann  was  an  attacks  of  the  Hanoverian 
Embassy  in  London  when  Mendelssohn  made  his  first  visit  there. 
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arly  forms  to  express  an  imaginative  view  of  nature  in  its  wildest  aspect." 
The  work  was  recomposed  (as  has  been  pointed  out  in  this  article),  the 
second  version  bearing  the  date  of  June  20,  1832.  The  differences  between 
the  two  versions  are  most  important.  Those  enterprising  people  in  charge 
of  the  Crystal  Palace  Concerts,  London,  had  played  the  earliest  version  of 
the  "FingaPs  Cave"  overture  on  Oct.  14,  1871,  probably  the  only  perform- 
ance it  has  had. 

The  lines  of  analysis  of  the  overture  which  follow  were  written  for  the 
Philharmonic  Society  (London)  :  — 

"  The   first  and  chief   subject  consists  of  one  repeated  bar ;   and  the 
phrase  is  given  successively  a  third  and  another  third  higher,  with  such 
distribution  of  the  instruments  as  evades  the  infraction  of  the  law  against 
successive  fifths,  but  yet  produces  the  characteristic  effect  of  this  progres- 
sion.    The  second  subject  is  notable  for  the  beautiful  cantabile,  for  the  rich 
combination  of  instruments  that  sing  this,  and  for  the  waving  motion  of  the 
violins  that  at  a  great  distance  accompany  it.     The  digression  into  the  key 
of  G  is  also  a  point  for  remark,  as  peculiarly  coloring  the  whole  melody. 
An  episode  (clarinets  and  bassoons)  is  a  salient  feature,  and  is  of  conspicu- 
ous importance  in  the  working  of  the  second  part.     The  fiery  passage  that 
brings   back  the  chief   subject  in   its   original   key  is  one  of  prodigious 
power ;  and  this  is  an  incident  that  was  greatly  amplified  in  the  rewriting  of 
the  work.     The  term  ' animate'  indicates  an  acceleration  at  the  close  of  the 
second  subject  when  it  recurs ;  and  here  begins  the  impetuous  coda,  which 
mainly  belongs  to  the  second  version,  and  is  as  typical  of  the  author  and 
as  beautiful  as  any  portion  of  the  overture.     In  the  final  bars,  the  two  sub- 
jects are  combined, —  a  device  that  has  no  air  of  pedantry,  but  fancifully 
suggests  the  blending  of  forms  in  the  mist  which  often  veils  the  desolate 
region  that  prompted  the  artist's  thoughts.     It  is  encouraging  in  the  high- 
est sense  to  the  genuine  art  student  that  this  truly  imaginative  creation 
embodies  the  purest  principles  of  plan  and  construction,  which  is  the  more 
notable  as  it  presents  some  novelties,  or  at  least  departures  from  conven- 
tionalism, in  the  appliance  of  these  very  principles." 


Concerto  for  Pianoforte,  No.  3,  in  G.  Rubinstein. 

Allegro  moderate). 

Andante;  Adagio ;  Andante. 

Allegro  risoluto. 

Early  in  the  present  month,  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  Rubinstein's  first 
appearance  in  public  was  celebrated  in  St.  Petersburg  by  a  splendid  fes- 
tival of  music.  A  new  opera  and  a  new  Concertstiick  for  pianoforte  and 
orchestra  by  the  Nestor  of  Russian  musicians  constituted  a  part  of  this 
programme  honoring  a  great  artist.  Rubinstein  has  worked  in  almost  all 
branches  of  composition,  giving  his  attention  of  late  years  particularly  to 
works  in  the  larger  choral  forms.  Among  his  instrumental  compositions 
are  five  pianoforte  concertos.      Of  these,  the  one  played  to-day  is  most 
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amiliar,  owing,  perhaps,  to  the  happy  character  of  its  themes,  their  clear 
reatment,  and  their  brilliant  embellishment.  In  this  work  the  genius  of 
he  solo  instrument  is  studied  above  every  other  consideration.  Its  wealth 
>f  arpeggios,  broken  chords,  scale  passages,  and  generally  all  the  essentials 
if  true  pianoforte  bravura,  is  great,  and  constitutes  an  unquestionable  claim 
o  a  perfectly  legitimate  distinction.  In  the  last  movement,  Rubinstein 
nakes  a  departure  from  strict  form.  The  main  body  of  the  finale  is  in 
>inary  form ;  that  is,  it  has  two  subjects  entering  and  recurring  according 
o  rule.  But,  as  a  supplement  to  this,  the  composer  indulges  in  a  reminis- 
:ence  of  past  themes  —  which  the  ear  will  recognize  as  the  andante  and 
idagio  of  the  second  movement  and  both  subjects  of  the  first  movement  — 
)efore  entering  upon  a  peroration  which  presents  the  leading  subject  of  the 
male  with  a  rhythmic  change.     An  animated  coda  ends  the  work. 


Symphonic  Poem,  "lies  Preludes."  "Liszt. 

(D'apres  Lamartine.) 

This  work,  the  third  of  Liszt's  "  Symphonic  Poems,"  was  begun  at 
VEarseilles  in  1845,  and  finished  at  Weimar,  five  years  later.  Its  first  per- 
ormance  took  place  also  at  Weimar  in  1854.  As  their  generic  name 
mplies,  all  Liszt's  compositions  of  the  present  class  have  an  avowed  poetic 
)asis.  That  of  the  work  now  to  be  played  is  found  in  a  passage  from 
Lamartine's  "  Meditations  Poetiques,"  placed  by  the  composer  himself  at 
;he  head  of  his  score.  The  passage  in  question  may  be  rendered  into 
English  thus  :  — 

"  What  is  our  life  but  a  series  of  Preludes  to  that  unknown  song  of 
which  Death  intones  the  first  solemn  note  ?  Love  constitutes  the  enchant- 
ing dawn  of  all  existence ;  but  where  is  an  experience  in  which  the  first 
sensations  of  happiness  are  not  disturbed  by  some  storm,  the  deadly  breath 
of  which  dispels  its  fond  illusions,  while  blasting  lightning  burns  up  its  altar  ? 
What  cruelly  wounded  soul,  when  one  of  these  tempests  has  passed  away, 
does  not  seek  to  lull  its  memories  in  the  sweet  calm  of  country  life  ? 
Nevertheless,  man  cannot  long  resign  himself  to  the  beneficent  insipidity 
which  at  first  charmed  him  in  the  bosom  of  nature ;  and,  '  when  the 
trumpet  gives  the  signal  of  alarm,'  he  runs  to  the  post  of  peril,  whatever 
be  the  war  that  calls  him  to  the  ranks,  so  that  he  may  recover  in  combat 
full  consciousness  of  himself  and  entire  possession  of  his  powers." 

"Les  Preludes"  may,  taking  the  composer's  indications  of  tempo  as  a 
guide,  be  divided  into  six  sections :  — 

Andante  {strings,  then  flutes). 

Andante  maestoso  (trombones  and  basses). 

Allegro,  ma  non  troppo  (violins  and  'celli). 

Allegro  tempestuoso  {violas  and  horns). 

Allegretto  pastorale  (harp,  then  horns). 

Allegro  marziale  animaio  (violins,  then  trumpets). 

These,  however,  are  not  "  movements "  in  the  sense  of  the  word  as  it  is 
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used  in  connection  with  older  forms  of  art.  According  to  Mr.  C.  A.  Barry, 
who  is  entitled  to  speak  as  an  authority,  they  are  "  qualifications  of  the 
constituents  of  a  complete  organism,  comprised  within  the  space  of  a  single 
movement."  Symphonies  proper  are  works  in  several  movements.  Sym- 
phonic poems,  of  the  Liszt  order,  are  works  in  one  movement,  containing 
several  constituents  variously  qualified.  The  writer  just  quoted  also  re- 
marks :  "  The  form  which  he  [Liszt]  has  devised  for  his  symphonic  poems 
in  the  main  differs  less  from  the  established  form  than  at  first  sight  ap- 
pears. A  comparison  of  the  established  form  of  the  so-called  classical 
period  with  that  devised  by  Liszt  will  make  this  apparent.  The  former 
may  be  described  as  consisting  of  (i)  the  exposition  of  the  principal  sub- 
jects, (2)  their  development,  and  (3)  their  recapitulation.  For  this,  Liszt 
has  substituted  (1)  exposition,  (2)  development,  and  (3)  further  develop- 
ment, or,  as  Wagner  has  tersely  expressed  it,  '  nothing  else  but  that  which 
is  demanded  by  the  subject  and  its  expressive  development.'  Thus, 
though  from  sheer  necessity  rigid  formality  has  been  sacrificed  to  truthful- 
ness, unity  and  consistency  are  as  fully  maintained  as  upon  the  old  system, 
but  by  a  different  method,  the  reasonableness  of  which  cannot  be  disputed." 
With  regard  to  the  themes  of  "  Les  Preludes  "  and  their  treatment,  it 
must  suffice  to  state  that  the  principal  subject  to  be  metamorphosed 
appears  in  the  opening  andante.  This  is  developed  in  the  andante  maestoso, 
which  also  contains  the  second  subject.  The  remaining  sections  deal 
variously  with  the  themes  thus  set  forth,  bringing  to  bear  upon  them  ingenious 
changes  which  will  sufficiently  exercise  the  hearer's  powers  of  attention. 


ENTR'ACTE. 

BEETHOVEN.* 

The  following  extract  from  the  letter  of  an  English  lady  in  Vienna, 
October,  1825,  appeared  in  the  Harmonicum  for  December,  1825.  The 
lady  is,  perhaps,  Lady  Clifford,  who  wished  to  visit  Beethoven  in  the 
autumn  of  1826.  The  letter  says  :  "...  The  imperial  library  is  the  finest 
room  I  ever  saw,  and  the  librarian  is  very  kind  and  obliging.  What  will 
you  say  when  I  tell  you  that,  after  infinite  trouble,  he  succeeded  in  procur- 
ing my  admittance  to  Beethoven,  who,  although  in  general  so  extremely  dif- 
ficult of  approach,  replied  as  follows  to  the  note,  requesting  that  I  might  be 
permitted  to  visit  him  :  '  Avec  le  plus  grand  plaisir,  je  recevrai  une  fille 
de .' 

"  We  repaired  to  Baden,  a  pretty  little  town  in  the  Duchy  of  Austria, 
some  fifteen  English  miles  south-west  of  Vienna,  very  much  frequented  for 
its  hot  baths  (whence  its  name,  like  our  Bath),  and  which  is  the  summer 

residence  of  the  giant  of  composers,  as  Mr.  ,  to  my  great  satisfaction, 

always  calls  him. 

"  People  seemed  surprised  that  we  took  so  much  trouble  to  see  Beetho- 
ven ;  for,  incredible  as  it  may  seem  to  those  who  have  any  knowledge  and 

*  From  "  Beethoven  and  his  Contemporaries,"  by  Dr.  Ludwig  Nohl. 
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love  of  music,  his  reign  is  over  in  Vienna,  except  in  the  heart  of  a  select 
minority,  no  one  of  whom,  I  may  say  en  passant,  I  have  yet  met,  and  I  was 
told  to  be  prepared  for  a  rough  and  discourteous  reception.  When  we 
arrived,  he  had  just  been  driven  home  by  a  shower,  and  was  changing  his 
coat.  After"  all  I  had  heard  of  his  brusquerie,  I  felt  alarmed  lest  he  should 
not  receive  us  very  cordially ;  but  when  he  came  out  of  his  sanctum,  with 
hasty  yet  very  firm  steps,  he  spoke  so  gently  in  his  manner  that  I  can  only 
compare  him  to  Mr. ,  whom  he  resembles  in  face,  figure,  bearing,  and 

sentiment. 

"  He  is  short,  thin,  and  sufficiently  careful  about  his  personal  appear- 
ance. He  remarked  that  he  thought  a  good  deal  of  Handel,  that  he  him- 
self loved  him,  and  he  expatiated  for  a  while  on  the  merit  of  that  great 
composer.  I  conversed  with  him  by  writing,  for  I  found  it  was  impossible 
to  make  myself  heard ;  and,  although  this  was  a  very  stilted  style  of 
communication,  it  was  not  of  so  much  consequence,  as  he  talked  very 
freely,  and  seemed  neither  to  wait  for  questions  nor  to  expect  long 
answers.  I  ventured  to  express  my  admiration  of  his  compositions,  and, 
among  others,  of  his  '  Adelaide,'  in  terms  not  at  all  too  strong  for  my 
estimate  of  its  beauties.     He  modestly  remarked  that  the  poetry  was  very 

fine. 

"  Beethoven  speaks  French  well,  at  least  in  comparison  with  other  Ger- 
mans.    He  also  conversed  with  a  little  in  Latin.     He  told  me  that  he 

would  have  learned  to  speak  as  well  as  to  read  English  but  for  his  deaf- 
ness. He  preferred  English  to  French  authors,  'for,'  said  he,  'ils  sont 
plus  vrais.'  Thomson  is  his  favorite,  but  he  has  very  great  admiration 
for  Shakspere. 

"  When  we  were  preparing  to  leave,  he  begged  us  to  stay,  saying,  '  Je 
veux  vous  donner  un  souvenir  de  moi.'  He  went  to  a  table  in  the  next 
room,  and  wrote  a  couple  of  lines  of  music, —  a  little  fugue  for  the  piano, — 
which  he  presented  to  me  in  the  kindest  manner.  Then  he  asked  me  to 
spell  my  name,  that  'he  might  dedicate  his  impromptu  correctly.'  He 
took  my  arm  and  led  me  into  the  room  where  he  had  been  writing  (that  I 
might  see  the  whole  of  his  dwelling).  It  was  characteristic  of  an  author, 
but  scrupulously  clean  \  and,  although  there  was  no  trace  of  luxury,  neither 
was  there  any  trace  of  poverty,  either  in  a  lack  of  furniture  or  of  neatness. 
But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  this  is  his  country  house,  and  that  the 
Viennese  are  neither  so  extravagant  nor  so  particular  about  their  house- 
hold appointments  as  we  are. 

"  I  cautiously  led  him  into  an  opposite  room,  in  which  stood  the  piano 
presented  to  him  by  Messrs.  Broadwood ;  but  the  sight  of  it  seemed  to 
make  him  sad.  It  was,  he  said,  very  much  out  of  order,  for  the  country 
tuner  was  very  incompetent ;  and  he  struck  a  few  notes  to  convince  me  of 
the  fact.  But  I  placed  the  manuscript  he  had  just  given  me  on  the  desk, 
and  he  played  it  through  quite  simply,  with  three  or  four  chords  as  a  prel- 
ude,—  such  handfuls  of   notes   as  would  have  touched  Mr.  to  the 

heart.  Then  he  stopped,  and  I  would  on  no  account  have  asked  him  for 
more,  as  I  found  that  he  played  without  the  least  pleasure  to  himself. 
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"We  took  leave  of  each  other  in  a  manner  which,  in  France,  would  be 
considered  indicative  of  lasting  friendship ;  and  he  said,  of  his  own  accord, 
that  he  would  certainly  visit  us  when  he  came  to  England." 


Symphony  No.  5,  in  C  minor.  Beethoven. 

Allegro  con  brio. 
Andante  con  tnoto. 
Allegro  (Sckej'zo). 
Allegro  {Finale). 

The  following  is  a  translation  of  an  analysis  of  the  symphony  in  C 
minor  by  Berlioz  :  — 

"  This  symphony,  without  doubt  the  most  famous  of  the  nine,  is  also, 
in  my  opinion,  the  first  in  which  Beethoven  gave  free  rein  to  his  stupendous 
imagination,  and  rejected  all  foreign  aid  or  support  whatever.  His  first, 
second,  and  fourth  symphonies  are  constructed  on  the  old  known  forms, 
more  or  less  extended,  and  infused  with  the  brilliant  and  passionate 
inspiration  of  his  vigorous  youth.  In  the  third, —  the  Eroica, —  the  limits 
are  no  doubt  enlarged,  and  the  ideas  are  gigantic ;  but  it  is  impossible  not 
to  recognize  throughout  it  the  influence  of  the  great  poet  whom  Beethoven 
had  long  worshipped.  Beethoven  read  his  Homer  diligently,  in  the  true 
spirit  of  the  Horatian  adage, —  Nocturna  versata  manu,  versate  dinrna  ;  and, 
in  the  magnificent  musical  epic  of  which  we  are  speaking,  whether  it  were 
inspired  by  Napoleon  or  not,  the  recollections  of  the  Iliad  are  as  obvious 
as  they  are  splendid.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  symphony  in  C  minor 
appears  to  me  to  be  the  direct  and  unmixed  product  of  the  genius  of  its 
author,  the  development  of  his  most  individual  mind.  His  secret  sorrows, 
his  fits  of  rage  or  depression,  his  visions  by  night,  and  his  dreams  of 
enthusiasm  by  day,  form  the  subject  of  the  work ;  while  the  forms  of  both 
melody  and  harmony,  rhythm  and  instrumentation,  are  as  essentially  new 
and  original  as  they  are  powerful  and  noble." 

"  The  first  movement  is  devoted  to  the  representation  of  the  disorder 
and  confusion  of  a  great  mind  in  despair, —  not  that  concentrated,  calm 
despair  which  appears  outwardly  resigned,  nor  the  stunned,  dumb  distress 
of  Romeo  when  he  hears  of  the  death  of  Juliet,  but  rather  the  tremendous 
fury  of  Othello,  when  Iago  communicates  to  him  the  venomous  calumnies 
which  convince  him  of  Desdemona's  guilt.  One  instant  it  is  a  delirious 
rage  venting  itself  in  frantic  cries,  the  next  it  is  absolute  exhaustion,  in 
which  the  mind  is  filled  with  self-pity  and  able  to  utter  mere  groans  of 
regret.  Those  convulsive  gasps  of  the  orchestra,  those  chords  tossed  back- 
wards and  forwards  between  the  wind  and  the  strings,  each  time  feebler 
than  before,  like  the  difficult  breathing  of  a  dying  man  ;  the  sudden,  violent 
outburst  in  which  the  orchestra  revives,  as  if  animated  with  the  fury  of  the 
thunderbolt;  the  momentary  hesitation  of  the  trembling  mass  before  it  falls 
headlong  in  two  fiery  unisons,  more  like  streams  of  lava  than  of  sound, — 
surely  a  style  so  impassioned  as  this  is  beyond  and  above  anything  ever 
before  produced  in  instrumental  music. 
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"  The  andante  has  some  characteristics  in  common  with  the  slow  move- 
ments of  the  seventh  and  fourth  symphonies.  It  shares  the  melancholy- 
dignity  of  the  one  and  the  touching  grace  of  the  other.  The  subject  is 
given  out  by  the  tenors  and  'cellos  in  unison,  with  a  simple  accompaniment, 
Pizzicato,  in  the  double  basses.  This  is  followed  by  a  phrase  of  the  flutes, 
oboes,  clarinets,  and  bassoons,  with  its  echo  in  the  violins,  which  returns 
no  less  than  four  times  during  the  movement,  and  each  time  exactly  as 
before,  key  and  all,  whatever  changes  may  have  been  made  in  the  principal 
subject.  This  persistence  in  a  phrase  at  once  so  simple  and  so  profoundly 
melancholy  produces  by  degrees  an  impression  on  the  hearers  which  it  is 
impossible  to  describe,  and  which  is  certainly  more  vivid  than  any  impres- 
sion of  the  kind  that  I  ever  remember.  Beethoven  has  left  a  precious 
record  of  pathos  in  the  fourth  and  last  appearance  of  the  melody,  where, 
by  a  slight  alteration  of  the  notes,  a  trifling  extension  of  the  phrase,  and  a 
management  of  the  nuance  all  his  own,  he  has  produced  one  of  the  most 
touching  effects  to  be  found  anywhere. 

"  The  scherzo  is  an  extraordinary  composition:  the  very  opening,  though 
:ontaining  nothing  terrible  in  itself,  produces  the  same  inexplicable  emo- 
tion that  is  caused  by  the  gaze  of  a  magnetizer.  A  sombre,  mysterious 
light  pervades  it.  The  play  of  the  instruments  has  something  sinister 
about  it,  and  seems  to  spring  from  the  state  of  mind  which  conceived  the 
scene  on  the  Blocksberg  in  "  Faust."  A  few  bars  only  are  forte :  piano 
and  pianissimo  predominate  throughout.  The  middle  of  the  movement  (the 
trio)  is  founded  on  a  rapid  passage  for  the  double  basses,  fortissimo,  which 
shakes  the  orchestra  to  its  foundation,  and  irresistibly  recalls  the  gambols 
of  an  elephant.  But  the  gamesome  beast  retires  by  degrees,  and  the  noise 
of  his  antics  is  gradually  lost.  The  theme  of  the  scherzo  reappears,  pizzi- 
cato, the  sound  diminishing  at  the  same  time,  till  nothing  is  heard  but  the 
crisp  chords  of  the  violins  and  the  droll  effect  of  the  upper  A-flat  in  the 
bassoons  rubbing  against  the  G,  the  fundamental  note  of  the  dominant 
minor  ninth.  At  length,  the  violins  subside  on  to  the  chord  of  A-flat,  which 
they  hold  pianissimo.  The  drums  alone  have  the  rhythm  of  the  subject, 
which  they  reiterate  with  all  possible  lightness,  while  the  rest  of  the 
orchestra  maintains  its  stagnation.  The  drums  sound  C,  C  minor  being 
the  key  of  the  movement ;  but  the  chord  of  A-fhat,  so  long  held  by  the 
strings,  forces  another  tonality  on  the  ear,  and  we  are  thus  kept  in  doubt 
between  the  two.  But  the  drums  increase  in  force,  still  obstinately  keeping 
up  both  note  and  rhythm ;  the  violins  have  by  degrees  also  fallen  in  the 
rhythm,  and  at  length  arrive  at  the  chord  of  the  seventh  on  the  dominant 
(G),  the  drums  still  adhering  to  their  C.  At  this  point,  the  whole  orches- 
tra, including  the  three  trombones,  hitherto  silent,  bursts  like  a  thunder-clap 
into  C  major,  and  into  the  triumphal  march  which  forms  the  commence- 
ment of  the  finale.  The  effect  of  this  contrivance  is  obvious  enough  to  the 
ear,  though  it  may  be  difficult  to  explain  to  the  reader. 

"  With  reference  to  this  transition,  it  is  sometimes  said  that  Beethoven 
has,  after  all,  only  made  use  of  the  common  expedient  of  following  a  soft 
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passage  in  the  minor  by  a  burst  in  the  major ;  that  the  theme  of  the  finale 
is  not  original;  and  that  the  interest  of  the  movement  diminishes  instead: 
of  increasing  as  it  goes  on.  To  which  I  answer  that  it  is  no  reflection  on 
the  genius  of  a  composer  that  the  means  he  employs  are  already  in  use. 
Plenty  of  other  composers  have  used  the  same  expedients ;  but  nothing 
they  have  done  can  be  compared  for  a  moment  to  this  tremendous  paean  of 
victory  in  which  the  soul  of  Beethoven,  for  the  moment  freed  from  its  mor- 
tal drawbacks  and  sufferings,  seems  to  mount  to  heaven  in  a  chariot  of  fire. 
The  first  four  bars  of  the  subject  may  not  be  strikingly  original ;  but  the 
forms  of  the  triumphal  fanfare  are  but  limited,  and  it  is  probably  not  pos- 
sible to  find  new  ones  without  forfeiting  the  simple,  grandiose,  pompous 
character  which  is  native  to  that  kind  of  phrase.  But  Beethoven  evidently 
did  not  intend  to  continue  the  fanfare  style  after  the  first  few  bars ;  and,  ini 
the  rest  of  the  movement, —  even  as  early  as  the  conclusion  of  the  first  sub 
ject, —  he  quickly  passes  to  the  lofty  and  original  style  which  never  for 
sakes  him.  And,  as  to  the  interest  not  increasing  as  it  goes  on,  the  transi 
tion  from  the  scherzo  to  the  finale  is  probably  the  greatest  effort  of  which 
music,  in  its  present  state  of  means,  is  capable,  so  that  it  would  be  simply 
impossible  to  have  surpassed  it." 
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Overture,  "Sakuntala."  Goldmark. 

Appreciation  of  the  story  of  Sakuntala  was  the  means  of  furthering  the 
study  of  Sanskrit  in  Europe.  The  tale,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in 
Hindu  mythology,  as  told  in  the  Mahabarata  is  as  follows :  "  Sakuntala 
was  the  daughter  of  the  Saint  Viswamitra  and  the  Apsaras,  or  water- 
nymph,  Menaka.  Abandoned  by  her  parents,  she  was  adopted  by  the 
Saint  Kanwa,  who  brought  her  up  in  his  hermitage  as  his  daughter.  Once 
upon  a  time  King  Dushyanta  went  a-hunting  in  the  forest,  and,  accidentally 
coming  to  the  hermitage  of  Kanwa,  saw  Sakuntala^  and  fell  in  love  with 
her.  He  persuaded  her  to  marry  him  according  to  the  rite  of  the  Gan- 
dharva  marriage,  and  promised  her  that  the  son  she  would  bear  him  should 
be  the  heir  to  his  throne,  and  that  he  would  take  her  home  as  his  queen 
to  his  royal  city.  Kanwa,  who  had  been  absent  while  this  event  happened, 
returned  to  the  hermitage,  and  through  his  divine  knowledge  knew  the 
whole  secret,  though  it  had  not  been  confessed  to  him  by  Sakuntala.  She 
in  due  time  was  delivered  of  a  son,  and  remained  at  the  hermitage  until 
the  boy  was  six  years  old ;  but,  as  Dushyanta,  unmindful  of  his  promise, 
did  not  send  any  messenger  for  her,  Kanwa  directed  her  to  proceed  with 
her  boy  to  the  residence  of  Dushyanta.  This  she  did ;  but,  when  she 
arrived  there,  she  was  repudiated  by  the  king.  Nor  did  her  speech,  how- 
ever touching  and  eloquent,  move  his  heart,  until  at  last  a  heavenly  voice 
assured  him  that  Sakuntala  had  spoken  the  truth,  and  that  he  saw  before 
him  his  lawful  son.  Thereupon  Dushyanta  recognized  Sakuntala  as  his 
queen  and  her  son  as  his  heir.  The  latter  was  named  Bharata,  and  became 
the  founder  of  the  glorious  race  of  the  Bharatas." 

About  six-and-twenty  years  ago,  a  Saxon  count,  whose  sensibility  would 
be  shocked  were  he  ever  to  read  his  name  in  print,  appealed  to  Rubinstein 
on  behalf  of  a  young  Jew,  needy,  but  highly  gifted,  and  earning  a  scanty 
living  by  copying  music.  The  result  was  that,  through  the  generosity  of 
the  composer,  the  struggling  genius  was  enabled  to  develop  his  powers, 
and  finally  to  produce  two  lyrical  works  which  never  failed  to  draw  large 
audiences  in  more  than  one  German  town,  especially  those  of  Saxony. 
The  young  man's  name  was  Carl  Goldmark, —  thus  wrote  an  enthusiastic 
Dresdener.     Goldmark  is  a  Hungarian,  born  in   1832,  whose  musical  edu- 
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cation  was  gained  at  the  Vienna  Conservatory.  He  began  by  studying  the 
violin,  but  soon  developed  a  taste  for  composition  ;  and  it  is  Goldmark, 
the  composer,  who  is  known  in  two  hemispheres. 

Goldmark  cannot  be  called  a  prolific  composer ;  for,  although,  besides 
his  larger  works,  he  has  written  chamber  music,  overtures,  and  most  de- 
lightfully for  voices,  the  sum  numerically  of  it  all  is  not  great.  More  than 
a  half-score  of  years  passed  after  "  The  Queen  of  Sheba  "  was  composed 
before  "  Merlin  "  was  brought  out,  while  the  "  Rustic  Wedding  "  symphony 
had  been  enjoyed  many  years  in  many  countries  before  Dresden  (in  Decem- 
ber, 1887)  heard  the  one  in  E-flat.  A  Viennese  critic  once  wrote:  "Gold- 
'  mark's  style  is  about  intermediate  between  that  of  Meyerbeer  and  that  of 
Wagner  in  the  '  Tannhauser '  period.  From  Meyerbeer  and  Wagner, 
Goldmark  gets  the  passionateness  of  his  song,  his  pompous  effects,  his 
orchestral  gorgeousness,  and  at  the  same  time  a  certain  excess  in  these 
things." 

The  "Sakuntala"  overture  —  more  properly  "symphonic  poem"  — 
made  Goldmark  famous.  It  begins  with  a  slow  introduction,  andante  lento,  suc- 
ceeded by  a  quicker  movement,  in  which  the  violoncellos  and  clarinets  have 
a  subject  moderato  assai.  This  theme  the  composer  makes  much  use  of  as 
the  work  progresses.  Leading  out  of  its  first  statement  is  another  theme, 
begun  in  the  violins  and  oboes,  and  afterwards  taken  up  by  the  flutes,  etc., 
and  accompanied  by  the  figure  of  the  one  preceding.  The  introduction  of 
the  second  principal  subject,  in  A  minor,  given  out  by  the  brass,  brings  a 
new  mood,  which  gradually  envelops  the  full  orchestra.  The  "  working- 
out  "  section,  in  the  key  of  E  major,  is  built  upon  the  melodious  subject 
(oboe  and  English  horn)  which  served  as  pendant  to  the  first  theme.  A 
prominent  harp  part  is  here  introduced.  Extended  treatment  marks  this 
section,  in  which  the  second  principal  subject  of  the  work  appears  in  a 
new  tempo,  quasi  allegro,  fully  orchestrated.  The  period  ends  with  an  espres- 
sivo  dolente  episode  of  a  sentimental  character.  Recapitulation  follows,  in 
which  familiar  matter  receives  varied  treatment.  The  lead  into  the  coda 
is  accomplished  by  an  expressive  passage.  The  coda  is  long  and  gor- 
geously instrumented. 


Concerto  for  "Violin  and  Orchestra,  in  D,  Op.  77.  Brahms. 

Allegro  non  troppo. 

Adagio. 

Rondo  —  Allegro  giocoso,  ma  non  troppo  vivace. 

This  concerto  was  written  expressly  for  Dr.  Joachim,  who  played  the 
solo  part  when  it  was  first  performed  in  public  at  a  concert  at  the  Gewand- 
haus,  Leipzig,  on  the  evening  of  New  Year's  Day,  1879.  It  is  in  the  same 
key  as  the  symphony  from  the  pen  of  its  composer  which  preceded  it ;  and 
some  critics  have   discovered  a  certain  family  likeness  between  the  two 
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works,  particularly  as  regards  the  first  movement.  In  form,  the  concerto 
is  a  strict  classic.  Even  Mendelssohn's  innovations  are  passed  over  by 
Brahms,  who  writes  in  three  separate  movements,  with  tuttis,  soli,  and 
cadenzas,  etc.,  just  where  his  predecessors,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  and  Spohr, 
would  expect  to  find  them ;  yet  the  details  and  spirit  of  the  work  are  essen- 
tially modern.  It  is,  moreover,  a  composition  in  which  the  solo  part  is  \ 
subjective. 

From  that  point  in  the  first  movement  leading  to  the  usual  pause  and 
cadenza,  Brahms  permits  the  performer  to  step  in  and  fill  the  gap.  Mr. 
Kneisel  has  written  a  cadenza  which  rests  in  part  upon  subjects  contained 
,  in  the  movement  of  which  it  becomes  a  link.  Apart  from  the  musical  in- 
terest the  cadenza  possesses,  it  stands  as  the  first  example  in  composition 
by  the  present  concert  master  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  heard 
here.     There  follows  a  compilation  of  an  analysis  of  the  concerto  :  — 

The  tempo  of  the  first  movement  is  allegro  non  troppo.  It  opens  with 
a  long  passage  for  the  orchestra,  in  which  the  themes  forming  its  basis  are 
announced  and  exposed  before  their  detailed  treatment  by  the  solo  violin. 
There  is  no  prelude,  but  the  first  subject  is  heard  at  once ;  and  here,  as  in 
the  opening  of  the  symphony  just  referred  to,  many  will  recognize  a  kinship 
to  the  "Eroica"  of  Beethoven.  Of  the  same  peaceful  nature  is  the  first 
subsidiary  theme,  which  is  almost  immediately  followed  by  the  second  sub- 
sidiary theme  in  the  strings,  vigorous  and  abrupt,  strongly  contrasting  with 
the  preceding.  This  theme  is  one  of  the  most  effective  in  the  whole  work, 
and  its  peculiar  rhythm  plays  an  important  part  throughout  the  movement. 
In  the  instance  above  quoted,  it  conducts  directly  to  the  first  violin  solo. 
This  enters  with  a  long  and  brilliant  bravura  run  or  flourish  of  many  bars 
in  D  minor  on  a  pedal  in  the  drums,  landing  at  length  in  the  first  subject 
itself.  After  this,  the  solo  instrument  introduces  the  second  subject  in  A 
major,  which  partakes  of  the  gentle  character  of  the  first.  Leading  im- 
mediately to  a  repetition  of  the  second  subsidiary — this  time  in  A  minor  — 
occurs  an  episode  of  much  beauty  for  the  solo  instrument  and  the  strings. 
The  tutti  that  follows  is  constructed  upon  the  D  minor  passage  with  which 
the  first  solo  began,  now  in  A  minor,  after  which  the  whole  of  the  first  sub- 
ject, worked  together  with  the  other  subjects,  is  heard  again  in  C  major, 
and,  passing  over  to  C  minor,  leads  to  a  new  theme  in  the  latter  key  for 
violin  solo,  with  accompaniment  in  the  strings.  The  effect  produced  by 
this*  exquisite  theme,  appearing  thus  unexpectedly  in  C  minor,  is  something 
not  to  be  forgotten.  After  full  development  thereof,  the  second  subject  is 
introduced  in  F-sharp  minor  (a  remarkable  passage),  but,  forsaking  that 
key,  almost  immediately  passes  over  to  the  tonic,  and  is  heard  in  all  its 
integrity  in  a  grand  tutti.  In  due  course  reappears  the  first  subsidiary,  also 
in  D  major,  the  second  in  D  minor,  including  the  beautiful  episode  (solo 
instrument  and  strings)  formerly  in  A,  now  in  D  minor.  Shortly  after  *this 
comes  the  cadenza.  When,  at  its  conclusion,  the  solo  instrument  glides 
back  into  the  first  subject,  and  the  whole  orchestra  sets  in  pianissimo,  with 
a  beautiful  chromatic  counter-theme,  already  heard  in  an  earlier  portion  of 
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ithe  work,  the  effect  is  more  easy  to  feel  than  to  describe.  One's  only 
j  regret  is  that  so  much  beauty  should  be  drawing  to  a  close. 

The  second  movement  is  an  adagio  (it  was  formerly  poco  larghetto), 
I  opening  with  a  delicious  theme  for  the  oboe,  accompanied  by  the  other 
wood-wind  instruments  in  contrary  motion,  and  with  simple  harmonization. 
The  middle  section  is  in  F-sharp  minor.  Though  this  subject  is  not  of 
such  irresistible  sweetness  as  the  first,  the  movement  maintains  throughout 
an  almost  pastoral  character.  The  concluding  cadence,  derived  from  the 
second  part  of  the  first  subject,  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  plaintive 
passages  ever  written  for  the  violin. 

The  finale  is  an  allegro  giocoso,  ma  non  troppo*  in  rondo  form,  opening 
with  the  first  theme  in  the  solo  instrument,  accompanied  by  the  strings.  A 
tutti  follows  on  the  same  subject,  which  leads  up  to  a  new  and  striking 
theme  in  A  major,  in  furious  octaves  for  the  solo  violin,  with  tremolo  accom- 
paniment in  the  strings.  After  elaborate  development  of  this  subject,  the 
first  theme  recurs,  and  is  followed  by  a  third  in  3-4  time  and  in  G  major. 
After  this  the  second  subject  is  again  introduced,  this  time  in  G  major,  and 
leads  up  to  a  grand  tutti  on  the  first  theme,  which  again  is  followed  by  the 
coda.  Between  these  two  occurs  a  noticeable  episode,  —  namely,  a  brilliant 
passage  for  the  solo  instrument,  —  concluding  with  a  cadence  on  the  pedal 
note  A ;  but  this  pedal,  instead  of  being  merely  sustained  in  the  'celli  or 
contrabassi  or  even  the  bassoons,  as  one  might  have  expected,  is  also  given 
with  great  prominence  by  two  horns,  who  throughout  some  ten  or  twelve  bars 
continue  in  connection  with  a  rhythmic  pulsation  of  the  drum.  The  effect 
is  certainly  novel ;  and  it  is  a  relief  when  the  solo  instrument  sets  in  with 
a  spirited  coda  poco  piu  presto,  in  '  2-4,  which,  however,  on  account  of  the 
frequent  recurrence  of  triplets  has  the  effect  of  a  rapid  6-8.  Throughout 
this  coda  the  rhythm  changes  perpetually  from  6-8  to  4-8.  A  striking 
passage  for  the  solo  violin  brings  this  very  effective  movement  to  a  close. 


Prelude,  "  Tristan  and  Isolde."  Wagner. 

Wagner's  skill  in  conjuring  up  a  situation  which  fascinates  the  senses 
and  plunges  the  observer  at  once  into  the  mood  which  is  essential  to  the 
reception  of  the  poetry  and  music  of  his  drama  has  no  brighter  illustra- 
tion than  "  Tristan  and  Isolde."  Each  of  the  three  acts  of  this  tragedy 
opens  with  a  mood  picture  which  immediately  takes  complete  possession  of 
the  observer  and  auditor.  The  passionate  stress  of  the  story  and  its  pro- 
found melancholy  are  published  at  the  outset  in  the  orchestral  prelude- 
which  is  constructed  out  of  the  principal  melodic  elements  of  the  score 
which  are  not  scenic.  It  is  in  its  way  an  ideal  introduction,  and  not  the 
least  of  its  merits  is  the  fact  that  it  does  not  require  the  intellectual  activity, 
conditioned  by  a  following  of  its  typical  melodic  phrases  through  web  and 

*  The  caution  in  the  latter  half  of  the  title  has  been  added  since  the  first  performance. 
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woof,  to  make  it  enjoyable.  This  is  a  characteristic  of  the  entire  score  of 
"  Tristan."  More  than  any  other  of  the  musical  dramas  of  Wagner,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  "  Die  Meistersinger,"  it  shows  the  spontaneity  in 
artistic  creation,  without  which  a  real  art-work  cannot  come  into  existence. 

(H.  E.  Krehbiel.) 


Symphony  No.  4,  in  D  minor,  Op.  120.  Schumann. 

Introduction  {Adagio  non  troppo). 

Allegro. 

Romance  {Adagio  non  troppo). 

Scherzo. 

Finale  {Allegro). 

The  year  1840  has  been  called  Schumann's  "  Year  of  Song,"  because 
it  was  marked  by  an  almost  unbroken  series  of  beautiful  lyrics.     It  was 
Schumann's  habit  to  change  suddenly  from  one  form  of  composition  to 
another,  and  to  pursue  the  new  for  a  while  with  great  vigor.    Thus,  in  1841, 
we  find  him  for  the  first  time  essaying  the  symphonic.     Years  before,  when 
a  student  at  Heidelberg,  undecided  between  the  professions  of  law  and 
music,  Schumann  wrote  to  Wieck,  his  former  pianoforte  teacher  and  future 
father-in-law :  "  I  detest  theory  pure  and  simple,  as  you  know,  as  I  have  I 
been  living  very  quietly,  improvising  a  good  deal,  but  not  playing  much 
from  notes.     I  have  begun  many  a  symphony,  but  finished  nothing,  and 
every  now  and  then  have  managed  to  edge  in  a  Schubert  waltz  between 
Roman  law  and  the  pandects,  etc."     Schumann's  first  published  symphony 
(B-flat),  notwithstanding  "lovely  imperfections,"  marked  in  him  a  great 
advance  in  the  technique  of  composition.      It  was   immediately  followed 
by  the  overture,  scherzo,  and  finale,  Op.  52, —  which  is  a  symphony  with- 
out a  slow  movement, —  and  the  D  minor  symphony  played  to-day.     Be- 
cause of  his  dissatisfaction  with  the  original  draft  of  the   D  minor  sym- 
phony, Schumann  did  not  immediately  publish  it.     Evidently,  this  dissat- 
isfaction was  a  second  thought ;  for,  on  Jan.  8,  1842,  he  writes  to  a  friend  : 
"  The  two  orchestral  works  —  a  second  symphony  and  an  overture,  scherzo, 
and  finale — which  were  performed  at  our  last  concerts  were  not  as  success- 
ful as  the  first.     It  was  really  too  much  for  one  time,  I  think ;  and  then 
they  missed  Mendelssohn's  direction.     But  it's  no  matter.     I  know  they  are 
not  at  all  inferior  to  the  first,  and  must  succeed  sooner  or  later."    The  MS. 
of  the  D  minor  symphony  was  not  published  until  185 1.     Meanwhile,  two 
other  symphonies  appeared  in  print, —  the  C  major  and  the  E-flat, —  and 
are  known,  as  is  the  D  minor,  by  the  numeral  of  their  publication,  not  of 
their  composition.     The  changes   Schumann  made  in  the  D  minor  sym- 
phony were  confined  to  the  wind  parts,  excepting  that  a  part  for  the  guitar 
in  the  romance,  which  gave  that  movement  more  the  character  of  a  sere- 
nade, was  rejected  as  of  doubtful  effectiveness  in  combination  with  the 
other  instruments. 
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The  distinctive  feature  of  this  symphony  is  expressed  by  its  title 
"  Symphony  No.  4,  D  minor :  introduction,  allegro,  romance,  scherzo,  and 
finale,  in  one  piece."  There  are  no  pauses  between  the  movements ;  and 
there  is  so  pronounced  a  connection  between  them  (see  analysis  to  follow), 
maintained  by  the  recurrence  of  themes,  that  the  impression  of  the  work  is 
that  of  a  single  piece  of  music.  Before  Schumann  examples  of  the  merg- 
ing movements  are  found,  but  the  bond  between  them,  caused  by  what 
one  writer  has  called  "  a  partial  community  of  theme,"  is  an  invention  of 
his :  theorists  dispute  its  value,  but  Mendelssohn  in  his  "  Scotch  "  sym- 
phony adopted  it. 

There  follows  an  analysis  by  E.  Prout  of  the  D  minor  symphony :  — 
"  The  principal  subject  of  the  introduction  {adagio)  is  given  out  by  the 
violas  and  'cello.     It  is  very  curious  that  in  only  one  of  Schumann's  four 
symphonies  does  he  begin  with  the  common  chord.     The  displaced  accent 
of  the  commencement  is  an  instance  of  a  characteristic  of  the  composer. 
The   theme   of    the    introduction   is    not   developed   at   any  great   length. 
Toward  its  close,  a  semi-quaver  is  introduced  in  the  first  violins,  which  is 
to  play  a  leading  part  in  the  subsequent  allegro.     Four   bars   before  we 
reach  this  movement,  the  time  is  changed  to  2-4,  and  gradually  quickened 
till  we  reach  the  first  movement  proper  of  the  symphony.     The  principal 
theme  of  this  movement  is,  it  must  be  confessed,  not  a  very  attractive  one. 
The  first  bar  may  be  considered,  so  to  speak,  the  keystone  of  this  move- 
ment.    Trite   and  uninteresting  as  it  is,  it  follows  us  relentlessly, —  now 
in  the  bass,  now  in  the  middle,  now  in  the  upper  parts,  now  in  the  pas- 
sages of  imitation,  till,  when  we  reach  the  end  of  the  movement,  we  hardly 
know  whether  to  feel  aggravated  at  its  pertinacity  or   astonished  at  the 
effort  produced  by  such  an  unpromising  subject.     After  a  perfect  cadence 
for  full  orchestra  at  the  fourteenth  bar,  the  customary  passages  of  tran- 
sition to  the  key  of  F,  the  relative  major,  in  which,  according  to  rule,  the 
second   subject   should   enter,    are   introduced.      These    are   founded   on 
imitative  passages,  on  a  figure  nearly  representing  the  first  subject;  and 
a  similar  figure  again  is  met  within  the  second  subject  itself.     The  continu- 
ation of  this  subject  is  very  charming ;  and,  from  this  point  till  we  reach 
the  close  of  the  first  part  of  the  movement,  the  interest  goes  on  increasing. 
A  vigorous  forte  for  the  whole  orchestra  brings  us  to  the  usual  repeat  of 
the  first  portion,  and  then  comes  the   most   curious   part  of   this  allegro. 
From  this  point  to  the  end  of  the  movement,  we  find  nothing  but  what  is 
commonly  called  the  '  free  fantasia.'     It  would  be  very  interesting  to  find 
out  how  many  of   the   hearers  of   this  symphony  have  ever  noticed  that 
neither  the  first  nor  the  second  subject  ever  recurs  in  the  latter  part.     The 
music  is  almost  entirely  constructed  of  new  material,  to  which  the  opening 
bar  of  the  first  theme  mostly  serves  as  accompaniment ;  and  such  unity  of 
character  is  given  to  the  whole  by  this  means  that  it  is  doubtful  if   one 
hearer  in  a  hundred  has  detected  the  irregularity  of   the  form.     Before 
quoting  the  two  chief  episodes  on  which  this  second  part  is  built,  a  curious 
orchestral  '  dodge  '  (if  the  colloquialism  may  be  pardoned)  deserves  men- 
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tion.  Schumann  wants  an  arpeggio  in  the  bass  of  two  octaves,  in  semi- 
quaver triplets,  beginning  from  the  lower  B-natural.  Such  a  passage 
would  be  impracticable  for  the  ponderous  double  basses,  and  the  low  B  is 
not  in  the  compass  of  the  violoncellos.  So  he  makes  the  former  instru- 
ments touch  the  first  note  lightly,  and  then  joins  the  violoncellos  on  at  the 
D-sharp.  A  similar  passage  is  repeated  in  various  keys  ;  and  at  last  we  are 
brought  to  D-flat,  in  which  tonality,  so  remote  from  that  of  the  movement, 
the  first  principal  episode  is  introduced'  fortissimo.  We  shall  find  this 
theme  later  as  the  subject  of  the  finale.  After  a  half-cadence  in  B-flat 
minor,  the  whole  passage  is  repeated,  with  some  changes  in  the  modula- 
tions and  entirely  different  orchestration, —  the  bold,  almost  rugged  sub- 
ject being  now  given  to  the  strings,  and  the  answering  semi-quavers  to  the 
wood  instruments.  A  pause  on  the  chord  of  C,  the  dominant  of  F  minor, 
leads  to  the  second  principal  episode  in  F  major,  of  a  character  as  strongly 
contrasted  with  what  has  preceded  as  can  well  be  imagined.  From  this 
point  to  the  end  of  the  movement,  about  forty  pages  of  the  score,  we  meet 
with  these  two  episodes  presented  in  various  forms ;  and,  near  the  close, 
the  second  of  them  appears  in  quite  a  new  dress,  given  out  in  D  major 
with  imposing  power  by  the  full  orchestra. 

"  The  succeeding  romance  is  the  gem  of  the  whole  work.  The  connec- 
tion with  the  preceding  movement  is  made  by  one  chord.  The  first  allegro 
closes  in  D  major ;  and  the  romance  begins  with  the  chord  of  D  minor, 
sustained  by  the  wind  instruments.  This  chord  is  not  the  tonic,  but  the 
sub-dominant  of  the  new  key, —  another  instance  of  our  composer's  habit 
of  beginning  a  movement  out  of  the  key.  The  chief  subject  of  the  romance, 
given  out  by  the  oboe  and  'cellos,  is  simplicity  itself. 

"The  reader  can  mentally  complete  the  score  by  bearing  in  mind  that 
the  clarinets  and  bassoons  play  staccato  chords  in  unison  with  the  strings. 
At  the  close  of  its  first  statement,  a  short  phrase  is  given  by  the  violas 
against  the  holding  E,  as  a  sort  of  echo,  and  then  follows  a  passage  of  ten 
bars  taken  from  the  opening  introduction, —  a  device  of  Schumann's  for 
giving  unity  to  the  entire  composition ;  after  which  the  first  phrase  of  the 
romance,  given  as  before  to  the  oboe  and  violoncello  in  octaves,  leads  to 
the  middle  portion  of  the  movement.  The  music  suddenly  modulates  into 
D  major ;  an  entirely  new  and  most  elegant  subject  is  introduced,  given 
principally  to  the  strings  in  six  parts,  the  violoncellos  being  divided  and 
separated  from  the  double-basses ;  while  a  solo  violin  plays  a  graceful 
variation  in  triplet  semi-quavers  on  the  principal  melody.  After  this  beau- 
tiful episode,  the  first  subject  is  resumed ;  but  it  is  now  a  fourth  higher 
than  before,  beginning  in  D  minor  and  ending  in  A.  Three  quiet  chords 
of  A  major  conclude  this  lovely  movement,  the  only  fault  of  which  is  that 
it  is  too  short. 

"  The  scherzo  opens  with  a  somewhat  heavy  subject  for  the  full  orchestra 
without  trombones,  which  instruments  are  silent  throughout  the  movement. 
The  strong  accents,  almost  jerks,  on  the  second  beat  of  the  bar  in  the  last 
half  of  the  subject,  produce  a  harsh,  heavy  effect,  quite  incompatible  with 
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the  lightness  which  is  generally  associated  with  our  idea  of  a  scherzo.  The 
second  part  is  more  flowing,  and  contains  interesting  passages  of  imitation  ; 
and,  after  the  customary  resumption  of  the  first  theme,  we  find  another 
innovation  of  Schumann's  in  the  form.  The  usual  plan  would  have  been 
to  bring  the  scherzo  to  a  full  close  in  its  proper  key  of  D  minor.  Instead 
of  this,  our  author  for  the  first  time  repeats  the  whole  of  the  opening  six- 
teen bars,  leading  back  to  the  second  part  from  the  half-close  in  A 
major ;  and  it  is  only  for  the  second  time  that  we  find  the  cadence  in 
D  minor  which  we  expected  to  meet  at  first.  The  quiet  trio  in  B-flat 
which  follows  is  in  strong  contrast  with  the  robust  and  energetic  char- 
acter of  what  has  preceded,  and  is  most  characteristic  of  the  composer. 
The  modulations  in  the  second  part  of  this  trio  are  highly  effective,  espe- 
cially one  unexpected  transition  to  the  key  of  G-flat.  At  the  close.  Schu- 
mann repeats  the  experiment  he  has  just  tried  with  the  scherzo, —  of  using 
the  half-close  for  the  first  time  and  reserving  the  full  cadence  till  the  sec- 
ond time.  The  scherzo  is  then  resumed,  after  which  we  meet  with  still 
another  novelty  of  form.  The  trio  begins  once  more ;  and  one  naturally 
expects  that  we  shall  hear  it  all  again,  after  which  a  second  repetition  of 
the  scherzo  will  conclude  the  movement.  This  form  had  been  already 
employed  by  Beethoven  in  his  symphonies  in  B-flat  and  A.  But  Schumann 
does  nothing  of  the  kind.  Half-way  through  the  trio,  the  orchestra  seems 
to  waver.  A  sudden  indecision  seizes  them.  They  go  on  with  the  subject, 
but  in  a  faltering  manner,  and  interrupted  by  short  rests.  The  music  grad- 
ually dies  away;  and  Schumann,  with  his  charming  German  (so  much 
fuller  of  meaning  than  a  mere  diminuendo),  writes  '  immer  schwacher  und 
schwacher'  (ever  weaker  and  weaker)  over  the  parts.  Everything  seems 
coming  to  a  standstill,  when  a  fresh  burst  of  melody  from  the  wind  instru- 
ments leads  almost  immediately  into  the  finale. 

"This  last  movement  is  preceded  by  a  short  introduction,  in  the  very 
first  bar  of  which  whom  should  we  meet  with  but  our  old  acquaintance,  the 
first  bar  of  the  allegro,  accompanied  by  a  tremolo  of  the  strings,  and  holding 
notes  for  the  wind.  A  series  of  short  phrases  for  the  brass,  almost  of  a 
recitative  order,  with  tremolos  still  continued  for  the  violins,  and  the  semi- 
quaver phrase,  which  will  not  be  denied  admission,  form  the  chief  features 
Df  this  short  introduction  in  D  minor,  which,  with  a  pause  on  the  dominant 
seventh,  leads  to  the  finale  proper.  The  opening  bars  will  be  recognized 
as  almost  identical  with  the  first  two  episodes  met  with  in  the  second  part 
of  the  first  movement.  Immediately  after  the  full  cadence  on  D,  a  new 
subject  is  introduced,  of  which  considerable  use  is  made  subsequently. 
Curiously  enough,  this  theme,  of  one  bar  merely,  is  not  at  all  original, 
being  found  in  the  '  Dona  nobis '  of  Haydn's  Coronation  Mass,  the  resem- 
blance being  further  heightened  by  the  figure  of  accompaniment  for  the 
second  violins.  The  second  subject  also  is  not  original, —  a  rare  thing- 
with  Schumann, —  as  it  bears  an  extraordinary  family  likeness  to  a  well- 
known  passage  in  the  larghetio  of  Beethoven's  symphony  in  D.  Another 
hint  from  the  first    movement  of    the    same    composer's    symphony  in   A 
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occurs  near  the  close  of  the  first  part, —  a  series  of  dissonances  of  the 
second  resolved  upw.ards  against  a  bass  rising  diatonically.  Such  coinci- 
dences are  probably  accidental,  or  at  most  due  to  the  unconscious  influence 
of  Beethoven  upon  Schumann ;  and  they  are  mentioned,  not  in  disparage- 
ment of  the  younger  composer,  but  simply  because  they  are  curious  enough 
to  be  worth  noting. 

"The  first  part  of  this  finale  is  repeated,  like  the  ordinary  first  move- 
ment of  a  symphony,  which  in  its  general  form  it  resembles ;  and  the  free 
fantasia  which  follows  is  singularly  dry  and  labored,  and  one  of  the  least 
interesting  parts  of  the  work.  Oddly  enough,  at  the  end  of  this  portion  it 
is  the  second  subject,  and  not  the  first,  which  we  meet  with.  The  first  sub- 
ject, in  fact,  never  recurs  at  all.  Did  Schumann  feel  that  he  had  given 
enough  of  it  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  symphony,  or  was  it  merely  a  freak 
on  his  part?  After  the  full  repetition  of  the  second  subject,  we  reach  a. 
somewhat  long  coda,  in  which  a  new  melody  is  treated.  This,  however,  is 
soon  abandoned.  The  time  becomes  quicker ;  and,  after  a  pause  on  the 
chord  of  the  diminished  seventh  on  G-sharp,  a  short  presto,  with  much 
bustle  for  the  strings,  closes  the  symphony  somewhat  abruptly." 
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Overture,  "  Coriolanus,"  Op.  62.  Beethoven. 

Beethoven,  though  a  student  of  Plutarch  and  Shakspere,  seems  not  to 
have  modelled  his  "  Coriolanus  "  from  either,  but  to  have  taken  the  sim- 
plified type  drawn  by  Collin  in  his  five-act  tragedy  on  the  subject  of  the 
great  Roman,  to  which  the  overture  served  as  prelude.  Collin  was  chief 
secretary  to  the  war  department  of  the  Austrian  government  at  the  time 
the  overture  was  composed  (1807).  Because  of  his  patriotic  songs  during 
the  war  with  France,  he  was  popular  with  the  people,  but  less  successful  in 
essaying  higher  flights.  Besides  his  "  Coriolanus,"  he  wrote  a  tragedy  on 
the  subject  of  Regulus.  As  both  personages  have  place  in  the  list  of  char- 
acters who  parade  before  Minerva  and  Mercury  in  the  "  Ruins  of  Athens," 
Collin's  position  as  a  prominent  person  seems  attested.  Beethoven  at 
first  dedicated  his  overture  to  Collin ;  but  the  fact  that  he  afterwards 
erased  from  the  title-page  the  words,  "  Zum  Trauer spiel  Coriolan"  would 
seem  to  lessen  the  value  of  the  dedication  as  a  personal  tribute,  while  it 
forces  the  question  whether,  after  all,  it  was  not  the  grand  subject  itself 
rather  than  any  special  setting  of  it  that  aroused  his  inspiration. 

The  year  1807  was  a  time  of  great  activity  with  Beethoven.  The  fourth 
symphony,  the  Rasoumoffsky  quartets,  and  the  pianoforte  concerto  in 
G  had  just  been  written ;  and  he  was  entering  the  border-land  of  the  C 
minor  symphony.  The  overture  to  "  Coriolanus,"  of  all  its  composer's 
works  in  small  compass,  is  perhaps  the  most  noble.  Reichardt  has  said 
that  it  is  a  better  representation  of  Beethoven  himself  than  of  the  hero 
whose  name  it  bears ;  and,  both  here  and  in  the  "  Heroic  "  symphony,  he 
was  unconsciously  painting  his  own  portrait.  Wagner,  remarking  upon 
the  overture,  identifies  it  with  "  the  scene  between  Coriolanus,  his  mother, 
and  hi%  wife  on  the  battle-field  before  the  gates  of  his  native  city,  where 
the  chieftain  yielded  to  feminine  entreaties,  refused  to  assault  the  place, 
and  thereupon  suffered  death  at  the  hands  of  the  Volscian,  Attius,  his  asso- 
ciate in  the  enterprise." 

Grove  says  of  the  overture  :  —    # 

"  The  opening  could  hardly  be  more  impressive.  The  huge  C,  given 
by  the  strings  with  all  their  might,  and  followed  by  a  short  sharp  chord 
from  the  entire  orchestra,  and  this  three  times  over,  with  a  bar's  rest 
between  each,  prepares  the  ear  for  the  mingled  fever  and  force  of  the  next 
phrase,  the  '  first  subject '  of  the  composition,  in  the  violins  and  violas  in 
octaves.  This  energy  and  fever-heat  are  maintained  for  a  short  time,  and 
then    give   way   to  the   broad  melody  which  forms  the  -  counter-subject ' 
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of  the  movement,  and  which  is  a  fine  instance  of  what  Beethoven  can  do 
with  ten  notes.  Every  one  will  notice  the  introductory  bars  which  precede 
the  melody  and  form  the  transition  from  the  wild  turbulence  of  the  former 
portion  to  this  winning  and  dignified  phrase,  which  atones  for  its  shortness 
by  the  number  of  times  it  is  successively  repeated  by  different  instruments. 
These  subjects,  with  an  episode  of  some  length  and  stern  character,  in 
which  the  'cellos  and  violas  are  used  with  great  effect,  are  the  materials 
which  Beethoven  provided  for  his  work.  The  '  working  ou| '  is  wonderfully 
close  and  impressive,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  fact  that  the  first  subject 
is  brought  back,  not  in  the  key  of  C  minor,  as  above,  but  in  F  minor,  the 
second  subject  returning  in  C  major.  The  conclusion  —  three  staccato 
notes  in  the  strings  only,  as  soft  as  possible,  preceded  by  fragments  of  the 
original  themes,  coming  like  inevitable  death  on  the  broken  purposes  of  the 
hero,  after  all  the  labor  and  all  the  sweetness  of  life  are  over  —  is  inexpres- 
sibly touching.  How  poetical  (to  touch  for  one  moment  on  the  details  of 
the  close)  is  the  manner  in  which  the  fiery  phrase  of  the  original  theme  is 
made  to  falter  and  flutter  and  fail  like  a  pulse  in  the  last  moments  of  life  ! 
Here  Beethoven  has  carried  his  favorite  practice  of  '  transforming '  a  theme 
to  a  most  beautiful  pitch." 


Concerto  for  Violoncello  in  A  minor,  Op.  33.  Saint-Saens. 

Allegro  non  troppo. 
Allegretto  con  moto. 
Allegro  non  troppo. 

Camille  Saint-Saens  may  justly  be  called  the  most  cosmopolitan  French 
musician  living.  He  is  the  one  native  of  France  who  is  heard  of  as  trav- 
elling about  in  England,  Germany,  on  some  artistic  mission  bent,  while 
there  is  a  catholicity  in  his  musical  creed  which  the  average  catholic 
Frenchman  does  not  possess.  Saint-Saens  at  seven  studied  the  piano  with 
Stamaty,  and  soon  after  commenced  harmony.  As  a  youth,  he  fortunately 
was  not  classed  as  a  prodigy,  though  he  was  marvellously  able  and  very 
studious.  In  1847,  when  twelve  years  old,  he  entered  the  Conservatoire, 
and  to  -him  belongs  the  distinction  of  never  having  had  the  Grand  Prix  de 
Rome.  His  first  symphony  *  was  written  and  performed  when  he  was  only 
sixteen.  In  1853,  he  is  found  hard  at  work  in  the  routine  of  his  profession, 
—  teaching,  playing  in  church,  and  composing.  Up  to  the  year  1848,  when 
he  was  appointed  organist  at  the  Madeleine,  he  had  made  his  name  respected 
as  an  interpreter  upon  the  pianoforte  of  classic  music.  Resigning  his  post  as 
organist  in  1877,  he  has  since  devoted  his  time  principally  to  composition. 
"La  Princesse  Jaune,"  an  opera  in  one  act,  "Le  Timbre  d'Argent,"  fan- 
tastic opera  in  four  acts,  both  early  works,  produced  respectively  in  1872 
and  1878  in  Paris,  were  comparative  failures.  Affected  by  the  harsh 
judgment  of  his  countrymen,  his  next  operas,  "  Samson  et  Dalila "  and 
"Etienne  Marcel,"  were  brought  out,  the  one  at  Weimar  in  1877,  the  other 
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at  Lyons  in  1879.  Later  operas  by  Saint-Saens  are  "  Henry  VIII."  (1883) 
and  "Proserpine"  (1887),  both  first  produced  in  Paris:  the  former  has 
taken  permanent  place  in  the  repertoire  of  the  Opera.  A  new  opera  by 
Saint-Saens,  drawn  from  the  same  source  as  Berlioz's  "  Benvenuto  Cellini," 
is  about  completed.  In  other  forms  of  composition  Saint-Saens  has  written 
much,  the  symphonic  poems  and  pianoforte  concertos  being  best  known. 

For  the  solo  instrument  in  his  concerto  for  violoncello,  M.  Saint-Saens 
has  written  a  sliowy  part.  A  certain  unity  is  given  the  work  by  reintroduc- 
ing in  the  finale  the  theme  of  the  first  movement.  Many  evidences  of  the 
piquant  French  manner,  and  of  Saint-Saens's  particularly  clever  gift  in 
instrumentation,  abound  in  the  work,  notably  in  the  allegro  con  moto,  which 
takes  the  place  of  the  usual  slow  movement. 


Suite,  "Peer  Gynt,"  Op.  46.  Grieg. 

Daybreak. 
The  Death  of Aase. 
Anitra's  Dance. 
The  Hall  of  the  Mountain  King. 

Grieg,  like  Chopin,  Dvorak,  and  Tschaikowsky,  gets  his  inspiration  from 
national  sources.  It  came,  however,  with  his  maturity;  for,  though  born 
in  Norway,  his  early  studies  were  conducted  for  the  most  part  in  Germany, 
and  gave  no  distinct  premonition  of  their  future  trend.  Ole  Bull  may  be 
said  to  have  discovered  Grieg ;  for  it  was  he  who,  on  hearing  the  boy  of 
fifteen  play  the  pianoforte,  insisted  that  he  be  sent  at  once  to  Leipzig, 
where  he  remained  four  years.  After  Leipzig,  Grieg  visited  Copenhagen, 
then  the  literary  and  aesthetic  centre  of  Scandinavia.  Here,  in  1863,  when 
he  was  twenty  years  old,  began  his  first  serious  acquaintance  with  the  folk- 
songs of  his  people,  from  whose  tender  melancholy  he  has  not  since  been 
parted.  The  influence  and  companionship  of  Richard  Norkraak,  a  com- 
poser of  great  promise,  who  died  young,  must  not  be  overlooked  in  tracing 
the  development  of  Grieg's  individuality.  What  came  of  their  friendship 
Grieg  has  himself  told  :  "  The  scales  suddenly  fell  from  my  eyes  when  first 
I  learned  through  him  to  understand  Norwegian  folk-melodies  and  my 
own  nature.  We  united  ourselves  against  the  mingled  Gade-Mendelssohn 
weakly-effeminate  Scandinavianism,  and  struck  out  with  enthusiasm  into  the 
new  pathway  which  the  Northern  school  is  at  present  pursuing."  Nor- 
kraak's  songs,  Kjerulf's  romances,  Ole  Bull's  "  Visit  to  the  Sater,"  and  after- 
wards Bjornson's  poems  and  the  dramas  of  Henrik  Ibsen  have  had  an 
ineffaceable  influence  on  Grieg's  music. 

The  dramatic  poem  of  "  Peer  Gynt"  was  written  by  Ibsen  in  1867, —  a 
midway  period  in  the  career  of  one  who  is  now  occupying  a  share  of  the 
cultivated  world's  attention.  This  synopsis  of  the  poem,  or  allegory,  is  pre- 
sented :  "  The  character  of  Peer  Gynt  is  taken  from  one  of  the  Norwegian 
folk-legends.  He  is  a  Norwegian  Faust,  whose  superabundance  of  imagi- 
nation will  bring  him  to  destruction  if  he  is  not  saved  by  a  woman.     Peer 
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Gynt  is  a  peasant  lad,  whose  parents  were  once  well-to-do  people  ;  but  the 
father  is  now  dead,  and  the  mother,  and  son  are  living  in  great  poverty. 
The  lad  is  full  of  great  ideas,  and  has  many  wonderful  plans  for  the  future. 
These  he  confides  to  his  mother,  who,  notwithstanding  his  wild  ways  and 
fantastic  ideas,  believes  in  him.  His  youthful  arrogance  knows  no  bounds. 
He  goes  to  a  wedding  and  carries  off  the  bride  to  the  mountains,  where  he 
afterwards  deserts  her.  During  the  night,  he  wanders  about,  and  meets 
with  some  frolicsome  dairy-maids.  He  harbors  at  last  in  the  hall  of  the 
King  of  the  Dovre  Mountains,  where  he  falls  in  love  with  the  king's 
daughter,  but  is  finally  turned  out  of  doors.  He  returns  home,  where  he 
finds  his  mother,  Aase,  on  her  death-bed.  After  her  death,  he  sails  for 
foreign  climes,  and  lands,  after  the  lapse  of  many  years,  a  rich  man,  on  the 
coast  of  Morocco.  In  one  of  the  Arabian  deserts,  he  meets  Anitra,  the 
daughter  of  a  Bedouin  chief.  She  only  succeeds  in  captivating  him  tem- 
porarily, and  leaves  him.  Peer  Gynt  dreams  about  Solvejg,  the  love  of  his 
youth,  who  faithfully  has  been  waiting  for  him,  and  to  whose  arms  he  at 
last  returns,  old  and  gray." 

The  suite  played  to-day  is  a  reduction  of  the  voluminous  music  Grieg 
composed  for  the  production  of  the  drama  on  the  stage.  The  first  move- 
ment, Daybreak,  allegretto  pastorale,  is  scored  for  small  orchestra.  The, 
second,  andante  doloroso,  consisting  of  four  measured  periods  for  muted 
strings,  is  a  funeral  march.  The  third,  tempo  di  mazurka,  is  written  for 
divided  strings  and  triangle.  The  fourth,  alia  marcia  e  molto  marcato,  a 
somewhat  grotesque  march,  is  scored  for  full  modern  orchestra,  and  pict- 
ures the  imps  tormenting  Peer  Gynt. 

Grieg  is  now  living  in  Bergen,  Norway.  Of  late,  in  company  with  his 
wife,  who  is  a  singer,  he  has  made  a  number  of  professional  tours,  appear- 
ing both  as  pianist  and  conductor.  Last  season  he  was  the  honored  guest 
of  the  London  Philharmonic  Society.  Only  a  few  weeks  ago,  we  hear  of 
him  in  Paris,  where  at  the  Chatelet  Concerts  M.  Colonne  arranged  a  pro- 
gramme consisting  chiefly  of  his  compositions. 


ENTR'ACTE. 

From  a  sketch  of  Edward  Grieg's  life  written  by  Henrik  Sundt,  we 
extract  the  following  :  — 

"  From  the  year  1874,  Grieg  has  been  a  wanderer,  winning  laurels  in 
Germany,  Holland,  Denmark,  and  elsewhere,  sometimes  conducting  the 
*  Harmony'  Society  at  Bergen,  often  spending  a  season  at.  Ullensvang, 
Hardangerfjord,  where  he  had  built  a  solitary  house  in  the  midst  of  gigan- 
tic though  peaceful  scenery.  There  the  natives  took  lively  interest  in  the 
settler.  '  More  than  one  thought,  as  he  tried  it  on  the  piano,  was  massa- 
cred by  the  critical  peasants,  who,  listening  round  the  corner,  were  anxious 
to  become  godfather  to  the  new-comers.'     But  his  dwelling  on  the  top  of 
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a  hill  was  too  much  exposed  to  the  winter  storms.  Like  a  new  Aladdin,  he 
therefore  resolved  to  remove  the  whole  building  to  a  well-protected  spot 
in  the  wood  near  the  fjord.  About  fifty  strong  peasants  gladly  consented 
to  do  him  this  turn,  without  taking  any  compensation.  It  is  the  old,  pretty 
custom  to  help  one  another  in  this  way,  when  a  number  of  men  are 
required  for  the  completion  of  a  large  undertaking.  Of  course,  barrels  of 
1  Hardangerbeer,'  genuine  Drontheim  '  aqua  vitcej  and  other  national  deli- 
cacies, never  fail  to  call  forth  the  humor  on  such  occasions. 

"  By  united  efforts,  a  sudden  pull  loosened  the  hut  from  the  ground 
wall.  The  crowd  fell  in  with  thundering  applause,  accompanied  by  cheers 
and  waving  of  handkerchiefs  from  the  pupils  of  a  neighboring  ladies'  col- 
lege. Brandy  was  freely  distributed,  and  downwards  went  the  house  on 
the  trunks  of  young  trees.  The  Erard  piano  soon  followed ;  and  Grieg 
was  compelled  to  play  national  tunes  to  the  noisy  assembly,  all  of  whom 
wanted  to  get  inside  the  small  room.  He  managed  to  keep  order  for  some 
time ;  but  the  beer  outside  began  to  exercise  its  potent  influence,  and 
rough  scenes  took  place.  Amid  dances  and  song,  pieces  of  turf  and  wood 
were  flying  about.  It  was  a  special  source  of  roaring  laughter  when  the  filled 
bowls,  handed  round,  were  hit  so  as  to  produce  a  real  shower-bath  of  liquid 
and  earth.  A  battlefield  could  scarcely  have  looked  more  desolate  the 
next  morning.  So  much  about  the  inauguration  of  a  place  which  certainly 
ought  to  be  noted  in  the  history  of  Norwegian  music.  Sheltered  by  the 
steep  and  lofty  '  Folgefond,'  it  overlooks  the  lovely  little  bay,  with  its  fruit- 
ful shores  and  neat  houses.  Deep  blue  glaciers,  advancing  in  the  clefts 
above,  raise  the  contrasts  of  the  landscape,  but  influence  little  the  climate 
of  this  health  resort, —  a  charming  place  for  the  poet  who  wants  to  pene- 
trate the  depths  of  his  soul,  and  communicate  to  his  fellow-creatures  the 
result  of  his  ardent  longing.  No  wonder  that  his  tunes  are  found  to  be  so 
'  Norse.'  And,  indeed,  Grieg  confesses  to  have  had  his  best  inspirations 
in  these  strange  surroundings.  'Nowhere  the  blood  of  my  heart  was  spent 
as  in  the  music  created  there.'  He  generally  enjoyed  his  '  otium  '  till  the 
summer  vacation,  when  '  tourists  hit  upon  the  idea  of  installing  themselves 
in  boats  outside  his  windows ;  and  the  joy  was  gone.'  .  .  . 

"  At  present  (1889),  he  lives  generally  at  Bergen,  in  a  villa  on  the  pict- 
uresque '  Nordaass  '  Lake,  an  excellent  place  for  meditating  on  musical 
motives.  On  the  premises,  one  may  see  posted  up  a  warning,  such  as, 
*  Nobody  must  come  here,'  above  the  entrance  to  the  sanctuary  where  he 
retires  for  lonely  work. 

"  Great  is  the  difference  between  this  '  villa  '  and  his  hut  at  Ullens- 
vang.  Due  remuneration  comes  late  in  a  poor  country,  even  for  a  great 
artist." 
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Symphony  in  A,  "  Italian."  Menddlssohn . 

Allegro  vivace. 
Andante  con  moto. 
Con  moto  moderato. 
SaltareUo  {presto). 

The  name  of  "  Italian,"  by  which  this  delightful  work  is  known,  is  due 
to  Mendelssohn  himself.  He  composed  it  during  his  stay  in  Italy  in  183 1, 
and  repeatedly  refers  to  it  under  that  title  in  his  charming  letters  home,  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  "  Walpurgis  Night,"  which  in  joke  he  calls  the  "  Sax- 
on symphony,"  and  the  "  Hebrides  "  overture,  which  he  also  wrote  at  the 
same  time,  as  well  as  from  the  "  Scotch  "  symphony,  which  he  planned  and 
made  some  progress  with  during  that  period  of  astonishing  activity.  The 
opening  and  closing  movements  appear  to  have  been  composed  in  Rome 
itself.  At  any  rate,  writing  from  Rome  on  the  2 2d  February,  1831,  after 
he  had  been  there  four  months,  he  tells  his  sisters  that  the  "  Italian  sym- 
phony is  making  great  progress.  It  will  be  the  gayest  thing  I  have  ever 
done,  especially  the  last  movement.  For  the  adagio,  I  have  not  found  any- 
thing yet  exactly  right,  and  I  think  I  must  put  it  off  for  Naples."  A  week 
later,  he  is  in  the  same  mind ;  and,  lamenting  how  fast  the  time  flies,  and 
very  unnecessarily  upbraiding  himself  for  not  making  the  best  use  of  it,  he' 
continues  :  "  If  I  could  do  but  one  of  my  two  symphonies  here  !  but  the  Italian 
one  I  must  and  will  put  off  till  I  have  seen  Naples,  which  must  play  a  part 
in  it."  The  part  which  it  did  play,  then,  is  the  slow  movement.  Of  the 
scherzo,  or  what  stands  for  it,  more  anon.  The  andante,  if  anything,  is 
Mendelssohn's  visit  to  Naples.  It  is  difficult  to  realize  this,  and  to  find  in 
that  grave,  beautiful,  regretful  strain  a  reflection  of  the  streets  and  quays 
of  the  noisiest  and  most  brilliant  city  in  the  world.  It  is  not  like  the 
earnest  protest  of  anminded  man  against  the  frivolity  and  recklessness  of 
the  "great  sinful  streets  of  Naples,"  which  raised  so  powerfully  the  indigna- 
tion of  a  poet  of  our  own  days.  It  would  seem  to  have  been  more  appropri- 
ately the  production,  or  rather  the  suggestion,  of  some  solemn  evening  hour 
in  Rome,  in  the  gathering  shades  of  St.  Peter's  or  the  mouldering,  quaint 
grandeur  of  the  Vatican  gardens.  And  we  cling  to  this  idea,  notwithstand- 
ing the  two  letters  just  quoted ;  for  it  was  not  till  the  5th  of  April  that  he 
left  Rome,  and  the  Holy  Week  and  Easter  had  come  in  the  interval,  and  he 
had  gone  through  the  wonderful  ceremonials  of  that  time,  and  had  had  the 
lovely  land  journey  —  by  road,  not  by  railway  —  from  Rome  to  Naples  in 
which  to  collect  his  impressions  and  mature  his  ideas.  This  andante  (often, 
though  entirely  without  warrant,  called  the  Pilgrims'  March)  is  one  of  the 
favorite  orchestral  pieces  in  the  whole  repertoire  of  music,  and  probably 
shares  with  the  allegretto  of  Beethoven's  No.  8  symphony  the  honor  of  hav- 
ing made  more  people  happy  than  any  other  piece. 

The  opening  movement,  allegro  vivace,  seems  to  embody  the  general 
feelings  aroused  by  Mendelssohn's  entrance  into  Italy  and  his  journey  from1 
the  Alps  to  Rome,  of  which  such  delightful  records  are  left  in  his  letters. 
It  is  full  of  the  "  open  air  "  and  "  blue  sky  "  and  the  "  season  of  blossoms  " 
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that  he  loved  so  much  and  is  always  talking  about  in  the  letters  of  this 
period.  Never,  perhaps,  was  music  written  more  wonderfully  full  of  the 
fire  of  youth  and  the  animal  spirits  of  a  man  at  once  thoroughly  genial  and 
thoroughly  refined.  There  is  something  irresistible  in  the  gay  elan  with 
which  it  starts  off  at  once  without  an  instant's  hesitation, —  in  this  respect ' 
like,  and  yet  in  much  else  how  unlike,  Beethoven's  eighth  symphony ! 
How  bright  and  variegated  is  the  color  of  the  opening,  as  the  flutes,  clari- 
nets, and  oboes  come  dancing  in  one  after  the  other,  and  the  staccato  bass 
picks  its  way  about  so  effectively  ! 

The  subject  is  developed  at  considerable  length  before  the  introduction 
or  the  "  second  subject "  proper.  The  latter,  when  it  arrives,  is  given  to 
his  favorite  clarinets,  and  might  well  be  the  very  phrase  which  came  into 
his  head  apropos  of  Goethe's  line,  "  Die  ganze  Luft  ist  warm  und  bliithe- 
voll,"  in  speaking  of  which,  indeed,  he  especially  names  them. 

The  second  part  of  the  movement  (after  the  double  bar)  opens  with 
equal  beauty  and  originality,  with  a  delicious  fugato  passage,  for  the  strings 
only,  on  a  crisp  and  spirited  subject  now  introduced,  and  ending  in  the  re- 
appearance of  the  opening  theme.  The  subject  of  this  fugato  is  re-em- 
ployed more  than  once  in  the  coda  which  terminates  the  movement.  An- 
other melody  which  appears  only  in  the  second  part  is  a  joyous  strain 
icommenced  by  the  second  violins  and  continued  by  the  flute,  with  a  de 
lcious  accompaniment  of  staccato  triplets  in  the  fiddles  and  detached- 
pizzicato  notes  in  the  bass.  Mendelssohn  must  always  have  his  'cello  solo. 
It  is  found  in  his  very  first  symphony,  written  when  he  was  barely  twelve 
years  old ;  and  here  it  comes  in  with  excellent  effect  on  the  return  of  the 
second  subject,  with  a  charming  triplet  accompaniment  above  it  in  the  flutes 
and  clarinets  alternately.  Of  the  innumerable  beautiful  and  masterly  de- 
tails which  crowd  his  first  movement  (such  as  the  long-holding  A  in  the 
oboes  during  the  modulation  from  F-sharp  minor  into  D  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  reprise  of  the  chief  subject,  the  B  and  G  in  the  first  violins  ac- 
companying the  second  subject  on  its  first  appearance),  one  might  write 
for  a  week.  But  the  music  itself  is  better  than  any  commentary.  Let  that 
be  marked,  learned,  and  inwardly  digested,  and  the  object  of  these  remarks 
will  be  more  than  gained. 

Such  is  this  most  gay  and  joyous  movement.  And  yet,  as  if  to  show 
that  no  great  poet  is  without  a  touch  of  melancholy,  even  in  his  brightest 
moods,  and  as  if  to  remind  us  that  we  are  not  to  be  "  merry  when  we  hear 
sweet  music,"  Mendelssohn  has  introduced  a  delicious  color  of  sadness  in 
a  beautiful  phrase  just  at  the  end  of  the  first  part  of  the  movement,  with 
the  answer  in  the  violins  which  follows  it  and  leads  into  the  return  of  the 
first  part.  The  phrase  reappears  at  the  close  of  the  entire  movement,  but 
more  fully  accompanied,  and  without  the  same  regretful  tone  as  before. 

The  second  movement  is  the  well-known  andante  con  moto  already 
spoken  of, —  often  unwarrantably  called  the  Pilgrims'  March, —  which,  for 
originality,  beauty,  and  depth  of  sentiment,  stands,  if  not  without  a  rival, 
certainly  without  a  compeer.     It  is  in  D  minor,  and  begins  with  a  loud  call 
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to  prayer  or  meditation,  like  the  cry  of  the  muezzin  from  the  minaret.  The 
rest  of  this  movement  is  too  well  known  to  need  mention  :  only  we  cannot 
refrain  from  noting  the  delicious  part  taken  by  the  two  flutes,  interweaving 
their  sweet  voices  with  delicious  independence  of  each  other  and  their 
fellows  in  the  band ;  the  fine  change  where  the  clarinets  come  in  A  major- 
—  not  altogether  unmindful  of  a  similar  change  in  the  allegretto  in  Bee- 
thoven's No.  7  symphony ;  and  the  beautiful  idea  where  the  strings  and  the 
wind  answer  one  another  energetically  above  the  delicate  staccato  bass 
figure,  like  "  deep  calling  unto  deep." 

With  regard  to  the  third  movement,  con  moto  moderato,  which  occupies 
the  place  of  the  usual  minuet  or  scherzo,  there  is  a  tradition  (said  to  origi- 
nate with  Mendelssohn's  brother-in-law,  Hensel,  but  still  of  uncertain 
authority)  that  it  was  transferred  to  its  present  place  from  some  earlier 
composition.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  twelve  un- 
published juvenile  symphonies ;  and  in  the  first  rough  draft  of  this  sym- 
phony there  is  no  sign  of  its  having  been  interpolated,  as  the  writer  can 
vouch  from  actual  inspection.  In  style,  this  lovely  movement  is  no  doubt 
earlier  than  the  rest  of  the  work.  The  opening  subject  has  a  Mozartish 
turn  ;  indeed,  it  may  be  found  almost  note  for  note  in  Mozart,  and  there  is 
a  fine  Mozart  flavor  in  the  four  bars  of  coda  at  the  end  of  the'  first  section. 
But  these  resemblances  only  last  long  enough  to  please  us  by  the  associa- 
tion, and  the  rest  of  the  subjects  and  the  whole  of  the  treatment  are  as  in- 
dividual Mendelssohn  as  anything  in  the  whole  range  of  his  works.  So 
also  is  the  trio,  which  was  certainly  never  anticipated  by  Mozart,  and  is  as 
beautiful  and  as  fresh  'as  music  can  be. 

The  finale  was  doubtless  inspired  by  the  Carnival  of  Rome,  in  the  fun 
of  which  Mendelssohn  joined  as  heartily  as  any  born  Italian,  and  of  which 
he  has  left  an  excellent  description  (though  not  so  vivid  as  this  finale)  in 
his  letters.  It  is  entitled  "  Saltarello  "  in  the  printed  score,  thus  giving  the 
author's  direct  corroboration  to  the  connection  of  his  work  with  Italy.  The 
Saltarello  differs  from  the  Tarantella  in  having  a  leaping  step,  to  accom- 
modate which  the  phrase  contains  a  crotchet  in  place  of  the  even  quavers 
of  the  other.  This  will  be  seen  at  once  from  the  theme  of  the  present* 
Saltarello  (where  the  crotchet  is,  however,  represented  by  a  quaver  and  a 
rest).  There  are  three  distinct  themes  in  this  movement, —  two  Saltarellos, 
and  a  third  subject  of  busy  whirling  motion,  and  different  rhythm  from  the 
others, —  in  fact,  a  Tarantella.  This  last  works  up  the  tumult  in  an  aston- 
ishing way,  till  the  mad  dancers  seem  almost  visible,  and  a  most  Oriental 
effect  is  added  by  the  steady  iteration  of  the  drum ;  while  first  the  clari- 
nets, and  then  the  oboes  and  the  flutes,  take  up  a  new  little  subject  with  a 
melancholy  pathos  in  it,  like  prophets  standing  in  the  background,  pointing 
the  moral  of  the  revelry.  As  the  close  approaches,  the  dancers  drop  off, 
the  lights  go  out,  and  the  lament  makes  its  way  more  obviously  to  the 
ear. 

A  passage  relating  to  the  symphony,  from  one  of  his  published  letters, 
is  full  of  interest,  as  showing  the  characteristically  earnest,  modest  way  in 
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which  Mendelssohn  regarded  his  work.  "Berlin,  April  6,  1833.  My  work, 
about  which  I  had  so  recently  so  many  misgivings,  is  finished ;  and  now 
that  I  look  it  over,  I  find,  contrary  to  my  expectations,  that  it  satisfies  me. 
I  believe  it  has  become  a  good  piece  ;  and,  be  that  as  it  may,  I  feel  that  it 
shows  progress,  and  that  is  the  main  point.  So  long  as  I  feel  this,  I  know 
that  I  can  enjoy  life  and  be  happy  *  but  the  bitterest  moments  I  can  im- 
agine or  even  endure  were  those  of  last  autumn,  when  I  was  in  difficulty 
about  it.  Would  that  this  mood  of  happy  satisfaction  could  be  collected 
and  preserved ;  but  that  is  the  worst  of  it !  I  know  for  certain  that,  when 
the  evil  day  comes  again,  I  shall  have  forgotten  it  all;  and  against  it  II 
know  no  safeguard,  nor  can  you  tell  me  of  any.'' 

Among  all  Mendelssohn's  works  there  is  not  one  more  characteristic 
than  this  symphony  of  that  cheerful,  sunshiny,  happy  disposition  which  was 
almost  more  remarkable  than  his  genius.  Well  might  he  call  it  the  gayest 
thing  he  had  written.  It  is  not  only  that  there  is  not  a  dull  bar  in  the 
work :  there  is  a  force  of  freshness  and  life,  and  of  youth,  innocent  without 
being  weak,  to  which,  perhaps,  no  parallel  can  be  found,  except  it  be  his- 
own  G  minor  concerto,  which  indeed  was  the  offspring  of  the  same  happy 
time  of  his  life.  The  IB-flat  symphony  of  Beethoven  in  some  respects  re- 
sembles it ;  b\it  the  absolute  youth,  the  extraordinary  spring,  the  action  for- 
the  mere  sake  of  it,  and  because  it  can't  be  helped,  is  wanting  even  there. 
What  a  quality  to  possess  !  and  how  fortunate  for  him,  and  for  us  for  whom 
he  wrote,  that  Mendelssohn's  circumstances  were  such  as  to  put  him  above 
the  reach  of  those  sordid  anxieties  and  cares  which  were  such  a  clog  on 
Mozart,  Schubert,  and  Beethoven,  and  to  enable  him*  to  indulge  the  hopes 
and  aspirations  of  youth  to  the  full  extent  to  which  his  pure  mind  and 
loving  spirit  prompted  !     (Reduction  of  an  analysis  by  G.  Grove.) 
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Symphony  in  G,  No.  13  (B.  &  H.).  Haydn. 

Adagio;  Allegro. 

Largo. 

Minuet  {Allegretto). 

Allegro  con  spirito. 

This  symphony  (No.  13  in  the  Breitkopf  &  Hartel  catalogue  and  the 
fifty-eighth  in  chronological  order)  was  written  in  1787  for  Paris,  where  it 
was  engraved  by  Sieber.  It  followed  the  six  written  for  the  society  of  La 
Loge  Olympique,  whose  concerts  were  given  at  the  Tuileries  under  the 
patronage  of  Marie  Antoinette. 

The  scoring  of  the  first  movement  is  for  strings,  flute,  oboe,  bassoons, 
and  horns.  In  the  remaining  movements,  tympani  and  trumpets  are 
added.  The  work  does  not  demand  extended  analysis.  Its  melodies  and 
their  treatment  come  upon  the  ear  in  the  clearest  possible  way.  The 
sprightly  theme  of  the  first  allegro  is  worked  up  felicitously.  The  subject  of 
the  largo  (transported  years  ago  by  "Music  of  Nature  Gardiner"  into  a 
hymn-book)  is  severe  and  solemn  in  contrast  to  what  has  preceded.  The 
minuet  is  pure  Haydn  in  spirit  and  manner  (note  the  odd  accompaniment 
in  the  bass  of  the  trio)  ;  while  the  finale  is  brimful  of  motion  and  the 
naivete  which  we  customarily  associate  with  "  Papa  Haydn." 

The  greater  number  of  Haydn's  symphonies  were  written  during  the 
thirty  years  (1760-90)  he  was  Vice-Capellmeister  and  Capellmeister  to  the 
princes  of  the  house  of  Esterhazy.  The  establishments  of  the  Esterhazys, 
who  were  among  the  most  distinguished  of  Hungarian  nobility,  were 
magnificently  appointed,  their  retinue  of  musicians  —  a  sort  of  upper-ser- 
vant—  being  extensive.  Musical  performances  were  the  customary  even- 
ing entertainments  of  the  wealthy  of  this  period;  and  for  those  at  Esterhaz 
Haydn  wrote  symphonies,  divertimenti,  quartets,  trios,  and  even  operas. 
The  performances  were  very  long :  at  Count  Firmian's,  the  musical  soirees 
often  lasted  seven  hours,  and  on  one  evening  several  symphonies  by  J.  C. 
Bach  and  four  symphonies  by  Martini  were  played.  Dittersdorf  tells  us 
in  his  autobiography  that  he  once  played  twelve  new  violin  concertos  by 
Benda  in  one  evening ;  and,  at  a  private  concert  in  Dresden,  both  parts 

contained  a  symphony,  a  violin  concerto,  a  flute  concerto,  and  an  oboe 
concerto.  Haydn  was  well  content  with  his  position  at  Esterhaz.  "  My 
prince,"  he  says,  "  was  always  satisfied  with  my  works.  I  not  only  had  the 
encouragement  of  constant  approval,  but,  as  conductor  of  an  orchestra, 
I  could  make  experiments,  observe  what  produced  an  effect  and  what 
weakened  it,  and  was  thus  in  a  position  to  improve,  alter,  make  additions 
and  omissions,  and  be  as  bold  as  I  pleased.  I  was  cut  off  from  the  world, 
there  was  no  one  to  confuse  or  torment  me,  and  I  was  forced  to  become 
original."  As  Vice-Capellmeister,  Haydn  received  a  yearly  salary  of  about 
two  hundred  dollars ;  as  Capellmeister,  four  hundred  dollars.  His  Kapelle 
numbered  twenty-one  members, —  seven  vocalists  and  fourteen  instru- 
mentalists. 
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ENTR'ACTE. 

The  following  is  a  translation  (Miss  Townsend)  of  the  original  agree- 
ment between  Joseph  Haydn  and  Prince  Paul  Anton  Esterhazy  :  — 

Form  of  Agreement  and  Instructions  for  the  Vice-Capellmeister. 

"  This  day  (according  to  the  date  hereto  appended)  Joseph  Heyden, 
native  of  Rohrau  in  Austria,  is  accepted  and  appointed  Vice-Capellmeister 
in  the  service  of  his  Serene  Highness  Paul  Anton,  Prince  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire,  of  Esterhazy  and  Galantha,  &c,  &c,  with  the  conditions 
here  following  :  — 

"  i.  Seeing  that  the  Capellmeister  at  Eisenstadt,  by  name  Gregorius 
Werner,  having  devoted  many  years  of  true  and  faithful  service  to  the 
princely  house,  is  now  on  account  of  his  great  age  and  infirmities  unfit  to 
perform  the  duties  incumbent  on  him,  therefore  the  said  Gregorius  Werner, 
in  consideration  of  his  long  services,  shall  retain  the  post  of  Capellmeister, 
and  the  said  Joseph  Heyden  as  Vice-Capellmeister  shall,  as  far  as  regards 
the  music  of  the  choir,  be  subordinate  to  the  Capellmeister,  and  receive 
his  instructions.  But  in  everything  else  relating  to  musical  performances, 
and  in  all  that  concerns  the  orchestra,  the  Vice-Capellmeister  shall  have 
the  sole  direction. 

"  2.  The  said  Joseph  Heyden  shall  be  considered  and  treated  as  a 
member  of  the  household.  Therefore  his  Serene  Highness  is  graciously 
pleased  to  place  confidence  in  his  conducting  himself  as  becomes  an  hon- 
ourable official  of  a  princely  house.  He  must  be  temperate,  not  showing 
himself  overbearing  toward  his  musicians,  but  mild  and  lenient,  straight- 
forward and  composed.  It  is  especially  to  be  observed  that,  when  the 
orchestra  shall  be  summoned  to  perform  before  company,  the  Vice-Capell- 
meister and  all  the  musicians  shall  appear  in  uniform ;  and  the  said  Joseph 
Heyden  shall  take  care  that  he  and  all  members  of  his  orchestra  do  follow 
the  instructions  given,  and  appear  in  white  stockings,  white  linen,  pow. 
dered,  and  either  with  a  pig-tail  or  a  tie-wig. 

"3.  Seeing  that  the  other  musicians  are  referred  for  directions  to  the 
said  Vice-Capellmeister,  therefore  he  should  take  the  more  care  to  conduct 
himself  in  an  exemplary  manner,  abstaining  from  undue  familiarity,  and 
from  vulgarity  in  eating,  drinking,  and  conversation,  not  dispensing  with 
the  respect  due  to  him,  but  acting  uprightly,  and  influencing  his  subordi- 
nates to  preserve  such  harmony  as  is  becoming  in  them,  remembering  how 
displeasing  the  consequences  of  any  discord  or  dispute  would  be  to  his 
Serene  Highness. 

"4.  The  said  Vice-Capellmeister  shall  be  under  an  obligation  to  com- 
pose such  music  as  his  Serene  Highness  may  command,  and  neither  to 
communicate  such  compositions  to  any  other  person  nor  to  allow  them  to 
be  copied,  but  to  retain  them  for  the  absolute  use  of  his  Highness,  and 
not  to  compose  anything  for  any  other  person  without  the  knowledge  and 
permission  of  his  Highness. 

"5.  The  said  Joseph  Heyden  shall  appear  in  the  ante-chamber  daily, 
before  and  after  mid-day,  and  inquire  whether  his  Highness  is  pleased  to 
order  a  performance  of  the  orchestra.     After  receipt  of  his  orders,  he  shall 
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communicate  them  to  the  other  musicians,  and  shall  take  care  to  be  punct- 
ual at  the  appointed  time,  and  to  insure  punctuality  in  his  subordinates, 
making  a  note  of  those  who  arrive  late  or  absent  themselves  altogether. 

"  6.  Should  any  quarrel  or  cause  of  complaint  arise,  the  Vice-Capell- 
meister  shall  endeavour  to  arrange  it,  in  order  that  his  Serene  Highness 
may  not  be  incommoded  with  trifling  disputes;  but,  should  any  more  seri- 
ous difficulty  occur,  which  the  said  Joseph  Hey  den  is  unable  to  set  right, 
his  Serene  Highness  must  then  be  respectfully  called  upon  to  decide  the 
matter. 

"7.  The  said  Vice-Capellmeister  shall  take  careful  charge  of  all  music 
and  musical  instruments,  and  shall  be  responsible  for  any  injury  that  may 
occur  to  them  from  carelessness  or  neglect. 

"8.  The  said  Joseph  Heyden  shall  be  obliged  to  instruct  the  female 
vocalists,  in  order  that  they  may  not  forget  in  the  country  what  they  have 
been  taught  with  much  trouble  and  expense  in  Vienna,  and,  as  the  said 
Vice-Capellmeister  is  proficient  on  various  instruments,  he  shall  take  care 
to  practise  himself  on  all  that  he  is  acquainted  with. 

"9.  A  copy  of  this  agreement  and  instructions  shall  be  given  to  the 
said  Vice-Capellmeister  and  to  his  subordinates,  in  order  that  he  may  be 
able   to  hold  them  to  their  obligations  therein  laid  down. 

"  10.  It  is  considered  unnecessary  to  detail  the  services  required  of  the 
said  Joseph  Heyden,  more  particularly  since  his  Serene  Highness  is  pleased 
to  hope  that  he  will  of  his  own  free  will  strictly  observe  not  only  these 
regulations,  but  all  others  that  may  from  time  to  time  be  made  by  his  High- 
ness, and  that  he  will  place  the  orchestra  on  such  a  footing,  and  in  such 
good  order,  that  he  may  bring  honour  upon  himself  and  deserve  the  further 
favour  of  the  prince  his  master,  who  thus  confides  in  his  zeal  and  discretion. 

"n.  A  salary  of  400  florins,  to  be  received  quarterly,  is  hereby  be- 
stowed upon  the  said  Vice-Capellmeister  by  his  Serene  Highness. 

"12.  In  addition  the  said  Joseph  Heyden  shall  have  board  at  the 
officers'  table,  or  half  a  gulden  a  day  in  lieu  thereof. 

"  13.  Finally,  this  agreement  shall  hold  good  for  at  least  three  years 
from  May  1st,  1761,  with  the  further  condition  that  if  at  the  conclusion  of 
this  term  the  said  Joseph  Heyden  shall  desire  to  leave  the  service,  he  shall 
notify  his  intention  to  his  Highness  half  a  year  beforehand. 

"  14.  His  Serene  Highness  undertakes  to  keep  Joseph  Heyden  in  his 
service  during  this  time,  and  should  he  be  satisfied  with  him,  he  may  loo^ 
forward  to  being  appointed  Capellmeister.  This,  however,  must  not  be 
understood  to  deprive  his  Serene  Highness  of  the  freedom  to  dismiss  the 
said  Joseph  Heyden  at  the  expiration  of  the  term,  should  he  see  fit  to 
do  so. 

"  Duplicate  copies  of  this  document  shall  be  executed  and  exchanged. 

"  Given  at  Vienna  this  first  day  of  May,  1761. 

"  Ad  mandatum  Celsissimi  Principis, 

"  Johann  Stifftell,  Secretary?' 


Symphony  in  B  minor,  No.  8  ( Unfinished).  Schubert 

Allegro  moderato. 
Andante  con  moto. 

This  noble  fragment,  of  which  a  critic  has  truly  said  that  "  it  stands 
quite  apart  from  all  other  compositions  of  Schubert,  or  any  other  master," 
was  written  in  1822,  six  years  before  the  genius  to  whom  we  owe  it  was 
called    away  from   what  he  found   to  be,   in  very  deed,  a  "  troublesome 
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world."  It  is  impossible  to  hear  Schubert's  eighth  symphony  without 
feeling  that  here,  if  anywhere,  does  music  embody  the  deepest  emotion  of 
the  composer,  and  express  that  innermost  feeling  which  finds  no  such 
adequate  utterance  in  words.  "  My  compositions,"  wrote  the  master  in  his 
journal,  "  are  the  result  of  my  abilities  and  my  distress  ;  and  those  which 
distress  alone  has  engendered  appear  to  give  the  world  most  pleasure." 
This  is  emphatically  true  of  the  eighth  symphony,  which  "gives  most 
pleasure  "  because  it  sprang  from  greatest  pain,  and  utters  the  language 
of  one  whose  life  was  spent  in  darkness,  relieved  only  now  and  then  by 
transient  gleams  of  light;  but  the  phenomenon  is,  after  all,  not  rare.  "We 
shroud  the  cages  of  birds,"  said  Jean  Paul  Richter,  "  when  we  would  teach 
them  to  sing " ;  and,  in  the  mysterious  working  of  natural  laws,  it  seems 
that  the  world's  greatest  good  arises  from  human  suffering. 

Itself  the  outcome  of  a  troubled  career,  the  symphony  has  a  mournful 
history.  Why  Schubert  never  finished  it  cannot  now  be  told,  though  it  is 
certain  that  he  intended  to  do  so,  and  actually  began  the  scherzo,  nine  bars 
of  which  are  written  in  the  autograph  score.  The  first  two  movements 
were  fully  completed  before  the  projected  third  was  commenced  ;  and, 
when  Schubert  abandoned  the  idea  of  going  on  with  his  work  to  the  end, 
they  seem  to  have  been  put  aside  and  forgotten.  The  productions  of  true 
genius,  however,  cannot  permanently  be  obscured.  Like  good  seed  dropped 
into  the  earth,  they  may  lie  unnoticed  through  a  long  winter ;  but  there 
surely  comes  a  genial  time  when  they  spring  up  into  sight,  and  receive  the 
welcome  rightfully  due  to  things  of  beauty.  Thus  it  was  with  Schubert's 
unfinished  symphony.  For  forty-five  years,  it  suffered  oblivion,  and  then 
leaped  into  fame  at  a  bound.  It  was  published  at  Vienna  early  in  1867. 
The  symphony  in  B  minor  is  the  second  and  last  of  Schubert's  nine  which 
does  not  open  with  a  slow  introduction,  the  other  being  No.  5,  in  B-flat.     It 

sets  out  at  once  with  an  allegro  moderate,  the  first  few  bars  of  which 
announce  a  composer  who  has  something  to  say  out  of  the  common  order. 
The  impressive  and  somewhat  mysterious  lead  of  the  bass  strings  at 
once  bespeaks  attention,  which  is  more  than  sustained  by  the  strange,  wild 
melody  given  out  (pp)  from  oboe  and  clarinet,  while  the  violins  execute  an 
accompaniment  marked  by  subdued  agitation.  The  whole  expression  of 
the  music  here  suggests  acute  feeling.  It  is  the  language  of  complaini  and 
unrest  arising  from  an  experience  of  painful  life.  With  the  second  subject 
comes  in  the  voice  of  consolation.  This  is  first  allotted  to  the  violoncellos, 
accompanied  by  syncopated  chords  for  the  clarinets,  and  may  be  classed 
among  the  most  exquisite  flowers  of  melody  in  all  the  blooming  Schubert 
garden.  But  for  a  gentleness  that  comes  near  to  sadness,  the  new  subject 
is  happy ;  and  we  follow  it  with  unflagging  pleasure  till  Schubert  abruptly 
stops  the  flow  of  tune,  pauses  a  moment,  and  then  makes  a  fiercely  passion- 
ate outburst  in  another  key.  The  lovely  theme  immediately  resumes,  but 
now  and  henceforth  we  are  conscious  of  a  struggle  such  as  despondency 
might  carry  on  against  hope. 

-  The  second  part  of  the  allegro  begins,  after  two  or  three  bars,  with 
a  variation  of  the  introductory  passage  for  bass  strings,  which  Schubert 
proceeds  to  develop  in  a  very  striking  manner.  Between  the  crashes  of 
the  full  orchestra,  he  several  times  introduces  the  syncopated  accompani- 
ment of  the_secondjnelody,  without  the  melody  itself.     It  is  as  though  he. 
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resisted  the  temptation  again  to  sing  his  lovely  song,  while  the  desolate, 
maimed  effect  of  the  mere  accompaniment  strengthens  the  prevailing  ex- 
pression of  clouds,  darkness,  and  storm.  With  the  cessation  of  this  won- 
derful "working  out,"  recapitulation  begins.  Some  beautiful  changes  in 
orchestral  color  impart  variety  to  the  repeat  of  the  subject-matter,  and  help 
to  sustain  interest  to  the  end. 

The  second  movement  is  an  andante  con  moto  in  E  major,  and  a  worthy 
companion  in  all  respects  of  that  which  it  follows.  It  opens  with  a  passage 
for  horns,  bassoons,  and  basses  {pizz.),  which,  in  some  form  or  other,  fre- 
quently reappears  as  an  interlude  between  the  phrases  of  the  melody 
proper.  In  the  first  instance,  it  thus  attends  upon  a  beautiful  theme  for 
the  violins, —  another  "  gem  of  purest  ray  serene,"  —  the  development  of 
which  presently  merges  into  a  stately  tutti,  where  all  the  strings  march  in 
vigorous  unison,  while  the  "wind"  executes  above  them  sundry  plaintive 
phrases  derived  from  the  main  subject.  The  fine  and  suggestive  contrast 
thus  presented  forms  one  of  the  leading  features  of  the  movement.  At  its 
close,  the  second  theme  enters  in  C-sharp  minor.  Here  the  composer  is 
again  at  his  best.  Mark  the  original  manner  in  which  the  new  melody  is 
heralded  by  the  violins  alone,  and  how  the  melody  itself,  supported  by 
syncopated  string  chords,  steals  forth  from  the  clarinet,  the  very  voice  of 
tender  complaint.  This  the  oboe  takes  up  in  succession  to  the  clarinet, 
and  adds  a  passage  in  different  rhythm,  which,  echoed  by  the  flute,  gives 
additional  grace  to  the  general  effect.  After  an  agitated  tutii,  preceding  an 
episode  wherein  a  varied  form  of  the  second  theme  is  treated  imitatively, 
recapitulation  begins ;  and  the  old  matter  reappears  with  needful  changes 
of  key  and  variety  of  detail.  The  coda  is  mainly  derived  from  the  principal 
subject. —  London  Philharmonic  Programme. 


Huldigungs  March.  Wagner. 

This  "  March  of  Homage  "  Wagner  dedicated  to  his  benefactor  and 
patron,  Louis  II.  of  Bavaria.  It  was  performed  for  the  first  time  at  the 
coronation  ceremonies  of  that  monarch,  on  March  10,  1864.  Originally 
scored  for  military  band,  Wagner  began  rewriting  it  for  orchestra,  but 
subsequently  called  in  the  aid  of  Joachim  Raff,  who  completed  it.  Men 
delssohn's  overture  in  C,  op.  24,  underwent  a  similar  metamorphosis. 
The  march  (which  is  independent  of  any  model)  begins  with  a  bold  and 
effective  theme  (Marschmassig,  E-flat,  2-2)  harmonized  for  the  wood-wind 
and  horns,  afterwards  taken  up  by  the  string  band.  Continuing  in  a  jubi- 
lant manner,  the  brasses  sounding  sonorously,  the  lead  is  made  to  the  sub- 
ject of  the  march  proper,  which  has  an  appropriate  march  character,  and 
suggests  the  composer  of  the  marches  in  "  Rienzi."  The  subsequent  treat- 
ment has  no  precedent  in  Wagner's  earlier  works.  The  subject  is  devel- 
oped and  elaborated  as  though  it  belonged  to  an  overture  or  symphony. 
Recapitulation  follows  the  "working  out,"  and  there  is  a  brilliant  coda 
founded  on  the  introductory  melody. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  neither  of  Wagner's  three  marches 
nor  the  "Faust"  overture  is  typical  of  the  composer  of  "Tristan,"  the 
"  Nibelungen,"  or  "  Parsifal."  These  isolated  compositions  (counting 
the  symphony,  they  number  only  six)  lack  the  attributes  which  have  made 
the  music-dramas  of  his  later  period  the  most  consequential  works  of  the 
century. 
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Overture,  "  Der  Freiseliuetz."  Weber. 

The  incidents  connected  with  the  writing  of  Weber's  romantic  opera 
have  been  fully  stated  by  the  librettist,  Frederic  Kind,  in  a  small  volume 
entitled  "  Der  Freischiitz  Buch."  From  it  we  learn  that  Kind  had  given 
much  attention  to  popular  German  legends ;  and,  though  he  had  never 
arranged  a  drama  for  the  lyric  stage, —  not  caring,  indeed,  to  trouble  him- 
self with  such  work, —  the  temptation  to  associate  with  Weber  in  the  pro- 
duction of  a  great  national  opera  was  too  strong.  One  day,  when  the 
musician  visited  the  poet,  Kind  took  up  a  collection  of  legends,  containing, 
among  others,  Apel's  "  Freischiitz,"  and  said,  "  There  ought  to  be  some- 
thing here  that  would  suit  us,  and  especially  you,  who  have  already  treated 
popular  subjects."  Weber  read  the  "  Freischiitz  "  story  ;  and  his  exclama- 
tion, "  Divine !  divine  ! "  settled  the  choice  of  it  as  the  theme  of  the  new 
drama.  The  opera  was  composed  during  the  years  1819-20,  at  Dresden; 
anci  on  June  18,  182 1,  it  was  produced  at  the  Konigstadt  Theatre,  Berlin, 
with  wonderful  success.  "  '  Freischiitz '  has  hit  the  mark,"  said  Weber  to 
Kind  immediately  after  the  performance.  Indeed,  it  had ;  for  no  opera, 
before  or  since,  ever  became  so  soon  or  so  generally  a  favorite.  It  was 
played  in  Paris  (1824),  and  hissed,  just  to  show  that  every  rule  has  its  ex- 
ception ;  and  it  was  given  in  London  with  such  favor  that  a  gentleman, 
advertising  for  a  servant,  is  said  to  have  found  it  necessary  to  stipulate  that 
he  should  not  be  able  to  whistle  all  the  airs. 

In  the  overture,  the  composer  breaks  away  from  previous  models.  The 
overtures  of  Gluck  and  Mozart  were  complete  pieces  in  themselves,  scarce 
making  reference  to  the  dramas  they  may  have  been  written  to  precede  ; 
but  Weber  makes  the  overture  an  epitome  of  the  opera.  He  followed  the 
same  plan  in  the  overtures  to  "  Euryanthe  "  and  "  Oberon."  xAfter  the 
lovely  horn  passage  with  which  the  overture  to  "  Der  Freischiitz  "  begins, 
the  motives  from  Max's  scene  in  Act  I.,  the  incantation  music.  Agathe's 
moonlight  scene  (with  the  melody  more  familiar  than  any  other  in  the 
opera),  the  episodes  connected  with  the  action  of  Max  and  Caspar 
follow. 


Mozart Aria,  from  "The  Magic  Flute" 
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Symphony  in  A,  "Italian."  Mendelsohn. 

Allegro  vivace. 
Andante  con  moto. 
Con  moto  moderate. 
Saltarello  {presto). 

The  name  of  "  Italian,"  by  which  this  delightful  work  is  known,  is  due 
to  Mendelssohn  himself.  He  composed  it  during  his  stay  in  Italy  in  1831. 
and  repeatedly  refers  to  it  under  that  title  in  his  charming  letters  home,  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  "Walpurgis  Night,"  which  in  joke  he  calls  the  "  Sax- 
on symphony,"  and  the  "  Hebrides  "  overture,  which  he  also  wrote  at  the 
same  time,  as  well  as  from  the/' Scotch"  symphony,  which  he  planned  and 
made  some  progress  with  during  that  period  of  astonishing  activity.  The 
opening  and  closing  movements  appear  to  have  been  composed  in  Rome 
itself.  At  any  rate,  writing  from  Rome  on  the  2 2d  February,  1831,  after 
he  had  been  there  four  months,  he  tells  his  sisters  that  the  "  Italian  sym- 
phony is  making  great  progress.  It  will  be  the  gayest  thing  I  have  ever 
done,  especially  the  last  movement.  For  the  adagio,  I  have  not  found  any- 
thing yet  exactly  right,  and  I  think  I  must  put  it  off  for  Naples,"  A  week 
later,  he  is  in  the  same  mind ;  and,  lamenting  how  fast  the  time  flies,  and 
very  unnecessarily  upbraiding  himself  for  not  making  the  best  use  of  it,  he 
continues  :  "  If  I  could  do  but  one  of  my  two  symphonies  here !  but  the  Italian 
one  I  must  and  will  put  off  till  I  have  seen  Naples,  which  must  play  a  part 
in  it."  The  part  which  it  did  play,  then,  is  the  slow  movement.  Of  the 
scherzo,  or  what  stands  for  it,  more  anon.  The  andante,  if  anything,  is 
Mendelssohn's  visit  to  Naples.  It  is  difficult  to  realize  this,  and  to  find  in 
that  grave,  beautiful,  regretful  strain  a  reflection  of  the  streets  and  quays 
of  the  noisiest  and  most  brilliant  city  in  the  world.  It  is  not  like  the 
protest  of  an  earnest-minded  man  against  the  frivolity  and  recklessness  of 
the  "great  sinful  streets  of  Naples,"  which  raised  so  powerfully  the  indigna- 
tion of  a  poet  of  our  own  days.  It  would  seem  to  have  been  more  appropri 
ately  the  production,  or  rather  the  suggestion,  of  some  solemn  evening  hour 
in  Rome,  in  the  gathering  shades  of  St.  Peter's  or  the  mouldering,  quaint 
grandeur  of  the  Vatican  gardens.  And  we  cling  to  this  idea,  notwithstand- 
ing the  two  letters  just  quoted ;  for  it  was  not  till  the  5  th  of  April  that  he 
left  Rome,  and  the  Holy  Week  and  Easter  had  come  in  the  interval,  and  he 
had  gone  through  the  wonderful  ceremonials  of  that  time,  and  had  had  the 
lovely  land  journey  —  by  road,  not  by  railway  —  from  Rome  to  Naples  in 
which  to  collect  his  impressions  and  mature  his  ideas.  This  andante  (often, 
though  entirely  without  warrant,  called  the  Pilgrims'  March)  is  one  of  the 
favorite  orchestral  pieces  in  the  whole  repertoire  of  music,  and 
probably  shares  with  the  allegretto  of  Beethoven's  No.  8  symphony  the 
honor  of  having  made  more  people  happy  than  any  other  piece. 

The  opening  movement,  allegro  vivace,  seems  to  embody  the  general 
feelings  aroused  by  Mendelssohn's  entrance  into  Italy  and  his  journey  from 
the  Alps  to  Rome,  of  which  such  delightful  records  are  left  in  his  letters. 
It  is  full  of  the  "  open  air  "  and  "  blue  sky  "  and  the  "  season  of  blossoms  ** 
that  he  loved  so  much  and  is  always  talking  about  in  the  letters  of  this 
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period.  Never,  perhaps,  was  music  written  more  wonderfully  full  of  the 
fire  of  vouth  and  the  animal  spirits  of  a  man  at  once  thoroughly  genial  and 
thoroughly  refined.  There  is  something  irresistible  in  the  gay  elan  with 
which  it  starts  off  at  once  without  an  instant's  hesitation, —  in  this  respect 
like,  and  yet  in  much  else  how  unlike,  Beethoven's  eighth  symphony  ! 
How  bright  and  variegated  is  the  color  of  the  opening,  as  the  flutes,  clari- 
nets, and  oboes  come  dancing  in  one  after  the  other,  and  the  staccato  bass 
picks  its  way  about  so  effectively ! 

The  subject  is'developed  at  considerable  length  before  the  introduction 
or  the  "  second  subject "  proper.  The  latter,  when  it  arrives,  is  given  to 
his  favorite  clarinets,  and  might  well  be  the  very  phrase  which  came  into 
his  head  a  p7-opos  to  Goethe's  line,  "Die  ganze  Luft  ist  warm  und  bliithe- 
voll,"  in  speaking  of  which,  indeed,  he  especially  names  them. 

The   second   part  of  the  movement  (after  the  double  bar)  opens  with 
\  equal  beauty  and  originality,  with  a  delicious  j^£vz/tf  passage,  for  the  strings 
!  only,  on  a  crisp  and  spirited  subject  now  introduced,  and  ending  in  the  re- 
j  appearance  of  the  opening  theme.     The  subject  of  this  fugato  is  re-em  - 
1  ployed  more  than  once  in  the  coda  which  terminates  the  movement.     An- 
other  melody  which   appears  only  in    the  second  part  is  a  joyous  strain 
I  commenced  by  the  second  violins  and  continued  by  the  flute,  with  a  de- 
licious  accompaniment  of  staccato   triplets   in   the   fiddles    and   detached 
I pizzicato  notes  in  the  bass.     Mendelssohn  must  always  have  his  'cello  solo. 
I  It  is  found  in  his  very  first  symphony,  written  when  he  was  barely  twelve 
I  years  old  ;  and  here  it  comes  in  with  excellent  effect  on  the  return  of  the 
second  subject,  with  a  charming  triplet  accompaniment  above  it  in  the  flutes 
and  clarinets  alternately.     Of  the  "innumerable  beautiful  and  masterly  de- 
tails which  crowd  his  first  movement  (such  as  the  long-holding  A  in  the 
oboes  during  the  modulation  from  F-sharp  minor  into  D  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  rep?'ise  of  the  chief  subject,  the  B  and  G  in  the  first  violins  ac- 
companying the  second  subject  on  its  first  appearance),  one  might  write 
for  a  week.     But  the  music  itself  is  better  than  any  commentary.     Let  that 
be  marked,  learned,  and  inwardly  digested,  and  the  object  of  these  remarks 
will  be  more  than  gained. 

Such  is  this  most  gay  and  joyous  movement.  And  yet,  as  if  to  show 
that  no  great  poet  is  without  a  touch  of  melancholy,  even  in  his  brightest 
moods,  and  as  if  to  remind  us  that  we  are  not  to  be  "  merry  when  we  hear 
sweet  music,"  Mendelssohn  has  introduced  a  delicious  color  of  sadness  in 
a  beautiful  phrase  just  at  the  end  of  the  first  part  of  the  movement,  with 
the  answer  in  the  violins  which  follows  it  and  leads  into  the  return  of  the 
first  part.  The  phrase  reappears  at  the  close  of  the  entire  movement,  but 
more  fully  accompanied,  and  without  the  same  regretful  tone  as  before. 

The  second  movement  is  the  well-known  andante  con  moto  already 
spoken  of, —  often  unwarrantably  called  the  Pilgrims'  March, —  which,  for 
originality,  beauty,  and  depth  of  sentiment,  stands,  if  not  without  a  rival, 
certainly  without  a  compeer.  It  is  in  D  minor,  and  begins  with  a  loud  call 
to  prayer  or  meditation,  like  the  cry  of  the  muezzin  from  the  minaret.    The 
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rest  of  this  movement  is  too  well  known  to  need  mention  ;  only  we  cannot 
refrain  from  noting  the  delicious  part  taken  by  the  two  flutes,  interweaving 
their  sweet  voices  with  delicious  independence  of  each  other  and  their 
fellows  in  the  band ;  the  fine  change  where  the  clarinets  come  in  A  major, 
—  no  t  altogether  unmindful  of  a  similar  change  in  the  allegretto  in  Bee- 
thoven's No.  7  symphony ;  and  the  beautiful  idea  where  the  strings  and  the 
wind  answer  one  another  energetically  above  the  delicate  staccato  bass 
figure,  like  "  deep  calling  unto  deep." 

With  regard  to  the  third  movement,  con  moto  moderate,  which  occupies 
the  place  of  the  usual  minuet  or  scherzo,  there  is  a  tradition  (said  to  origi- 
nate  with  Mendelssohn's  brother-in-law,  Hensel,  but  still  of  uncertain 
authority)  that  it  was  transferred  to  its  present  place  from  some  earlier 
composition.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  twelve  un~ 
published  juvenile  symphonies ;  and  in  the  first  rough  draft  of  this  sym- 
phony there  is  no  sign  of  its  having  been  interpolated,  as  the  writer  can 
vouch  from  actual  inspection.  In  style,  this  lovely  movement  is  no  doubt 
earlier  than  the  rest  of  the  work.  The  opening  subject  has  a  Mozartish 
t  urn  ;  indeed,  it  may  be  found  almost  note  for  note  in  Mozart,  and  there  is 
a  fine  Mozart  flavor  in  the  four  bars  of  coda  at  the  end  of  the  first  section. 
But  these  resemblances  only  last  long  enough  to  please  us  by  the  associa- 
tion, and  the  rest  of  the  subjects  and  the  whole  of  the  treatment  are  as  in- 
dividual Mendelssohn  as  anything  in  the  whole  range  of  his  works.  So 
also  is  the  trio,  which  was  certainly  never  anticipated  by  Mozart,  and  is  as 
beautiful  and  as  fresh  as  music  can  be. 

The  finale  was  doubtless  inspired  by  the  Carnival  of  Rome,  in  the  fun 
of  which  Mendelssohn  joined  as' heartily  as  any  born  Italian,  and  of  which 
he  has  left  an  excellent  description  (though  not  so  vivid  as  this  finale)  in 
his  letters.  It  is  entitled  "  Saltarello  "  in  the  printed  score,  thus  giving  the 
author's  direct  corroboration  to  the  connection  of  his  work  with  Italy.  The 
Saltarello  differs  from  the  Tarantella  in  having  a  leaping  step,  to  accom- 
modate which  the  phrase  contains  a  crotchet  in  place  of  the  even  quavers 
of  the  other.  This  will  be  seen  at  once  from  the  theme  of  the  present 
Saltarello  (where  the  crotchet  is,  however,  represented  by  a  quaver  and  a 
rest).  There  are  three  distinct  themes  in  this  movement, —  two  Saltarellos, 
and  a  third  subject  of  busy  whirling  motion,  and  different  rhythm  from  the 
others, —  in  fact,  a  Tarantella.  This  last  works  up  the  tumult  in  an  aston- 
ishing way,  till  the  mad  dancers  seem  almost  visible,  and  a  most  Oriental 
effect  is  added  by  the  steady  iteration  of  the  drum;  while  first  the  clari- 
nets, and  then  the  oboes  and  the  flutes,  take  up  a  new  little  subject  with  a 
melancholy  pathos  in  it,  like  prophets  standing  in  the  background,  pointing 
the  moral  of  the  revelry.  As  the  close  approaches,  the  dancers  drop  off, 
the  lights  go  out,  and  the  lament  makes  its  way  more  obviously  to  the 
ear. 

A  passage  relating  to  the  symphony,  from  one  of  his  published  letters, 
is  full  of  interest,  as  showing  the  characteristically  earnest,  modest  way  in 
which  Mendelssohn  regarded  his  work.     "  Berlin,  April  6,  1833.     My  work, 
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about  which  I  had  so  recently  so  many  misgivings,  is  finished ;  and  now 
that  I  look  it  over,  I  find,  contrary  to  my  expectations,  that  it  satisfies  me. 
I  believe  it  has  become  a  good  piece  ;  and,  be  that  as  it  may,  I  feel  that  it 
Ishows  progress,  and  that  is  the  main  point.  So  long  as  I  feel  this,  I  know 
that  I  can  enjoy  life  and  be  happy;  but  the  bitterest  moments  I  can  im- 
agine or  even  endure  were  those  of  last  autumn,  when  I  was  in  difficulty 
.about  it.  Would  that  this  mood  of  happy  satisfaction  could  be  collected 
land  preserved  ;  but  that  is  the  worst  of  it !  I  know  for  certain  that,  when 
the  evil  day  comes  again,  I  shall  have  forgotten  it  all ;  and  against  it  I 
know  no  safeguard,  nor  can  you  tell  me  of  any." 

Among  all  Mendelssohn's  works  there  is  not  one  more  characteristic 
than  this  symphony  of  that  cheerful,  sunshiny,  happy  disposition  which  was 
:  almost  more  remarkable  than  his  genius.  Well  might  he  call  it  the  gayest 
i  thing  he  had  written.  It  is  not  only  that  there  is  not  a  dull  bar  in  the 
work  :  there  is  a  force  of  freshness  and  life,  and  of  youth,  innocent  without 
being  weak,  to  which,  perhaps,  no  parallel  can  be  found,  except  it  be  his 
own  G  minor  concerto,  which  indeed  was  the  offspring  of  the  same  happy 
time  of  his  life.  The  B-flat  symphony  of  Beethoven  in  some  respects  re- 
sembles it ;  but  the  absolute  youth,  the  extraordinary  spring,  the  action  for 
the  mere  sake  of  it,  and  because  it  can't  be  helped,  is  wanting  even  there. 
What  a  quality  to  possess  !  and  how  fortunate  for  him,  and  for  us  for  whom 
he  wrote,  that  Mendelssohn's  circumstances  were  such  as  to  put  him  above 
the^reach  of  those  sordid  anxieties  and  cares  which  were  such  a  clog  on 
Mozart,  Schubert,  and  Beethoven,  and  to  enable  him  to  indulge  the  hopes 
and  aspirations  of  youth  to  the  full  extent  to  which  his  pure  mind  and 
loving  spirit  prompted  !     (Reduction  of  an  analysis  by  G.  Grove.) 


David, .' Aria,  from  '*  ILes    Perles   de  Braeil" 


Overture,  "Tannhaeuser."  Wagner. 

"  Tannhauser,"  the  third  of  Wagner's  operas  to  meet  with  general  accept- 
ance, is  a  happy  combination  of  the  legendary  and  historical,  the  legend  of 
Tannhauser  being  combined  with  the  story  of  the  battle  of  the  bards  of 
Wartburg.  The  legend,  which  probably  has  its  root  in  the  classic  story 
of  Ulysses,  originally  heathen,  became  transformed  and  beautified  by 
the  infusion  of  Christianity.  It  exists  in  various  forms,  but  in  none  more 
graceful  than  that  attached  to  the  Horselberg  (the  Venus  Grotto)  in 
Thuringia.  According  to  the  Thuringian  tale,  with  which  alone  the 
overture  to  "Tannhauser"  deals,  Tannhauser,  knight  and  minstrel,  was 
allured  into  the  Venus  Grotto,  and  dwelt  there  for  a  year  with  the  goddess. 
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{[Freeing  himself  trom  the  unholy  alliance,  he  makes  a  pilgrimage  to  Kome, 
\  with  a  view  to  expiate  his  sin,  but  is  told  by  Pope  Urban  that  he  can  no 
flmore  look  for  forgiveness  than  for  his  staff  growing  young  again  and 
I  blossoming.  Despairing,  he  returns  to  the  Venus  Grotto,  but  (according  to 
I  Wagner)  is  saved  from  entering  therein  by  the  arrival  of  a  band  of  pilgrims 
Hfrom  Rome,  announcing  the  blossoming  of  Pope  Urban's  staff  and  Tann- 
i  hauser's  salvation.  In  the  spring  of  1842,  Wagner  returned  from  Paris  to 
(Germany,  and  on  his  way  to  Dresden  visited  the  castle  of  Wartburg,  where 
Ihe  first  conceived  the  idea  of  "  Tannhauser."  The  first  performance  of  the 
llopera  occurred  at  Dresden,  Oct.  20,  1845. 

Liszt's  efforts  to  worthily  produce  the  work  at  Weimar,  the  great  success 
[jwhich  attended  them,  and  Wagner's  grateful  recognition  of  Liszt's  services 
I  are  matters  of  history.     The  first  Weimar  performance  "took  place  on  a 
[J  Sunday,  and  the  students  cf  the  University  of  Jena  were  present  in  full 
llforce.      Ignoring   royalty,  they  burst  out  into   boisterous   and   continued 
[{applause ;  but,  as  the  opera  was  long  and  they  had  to  get  back  to  the 
I  university,  they  left  before  the  end.     As  soon  as  the  students  disappeared, 
|a  perfect  storm  of  hisses  burst  forth.     Liszt's  blood  was  up;  and,  flinging 
Udown  his  music-book,  he  turned  around,  faced  the  audience  with  defiance, 
and  raising  his  long,  bony  arms,  covered  with  white  gloves,  he  began  to  clap 
with  all  his  might.     The  hisses  were  redoubled,  the  lights  turned  out,  and 
the  audience  dispersed  in  an  uproar.     Several   times   afterwards,   similar 
scenes  occurred.     At  these  '  scenes,'  the  princess  used  to  applaud  raptur- 
ously, while  all  the  rest  of  the  audience  hissed  j  and  Liszt  and  the  princess 
icontinued  the  fight  till  Wagner  triumphed." 

The    following    is     Wagner's    own    account    of    the  poetical  purport 
If  of  the  "Tannhauser  "  overture  :  — 

"  At  the  commencement,  the  orchestra  represents  the  song  of  pilgrims, 
which,  as  it  approaches,  grows  louder  and  louder,  and  at  length  recedes.  It 
is  twilight.  As  night  comes  on,  magical  phenomena  present  themselves. 
A  roseate-hued  and  fragrant  mist  arises,  wafting  voluptuous  shouts  of  joy 
to  our  ears.  We  are  made  aware  of  the  dizzy  motion  of  a  horribly  wanton 
I  dance.  These  are  the  seductive  magic  spells  of  the  Venusberg,  which  at 
the  hour  .of  night  reveal  themselves  to  those  whose  breasts  are  inflamed 
with  unholy  desire.  Attracted  by  these  enticing  phenomena,  a  tall  and 
manly  figure  approaches :  it  is  Tannhauser,  the  Minnesinger.  Proudly 
exulting,  he  trolls  forth  his  jubilant  love-song,  as  if  to  challenge  the  wan- 
ton magic  crew  to  turn  their  attention  to  himself.  Wild  shouts  respond  to 
his  call ;  the  roseate  cloud  surrounds  him  more  closely ;  its  enrapturing  fra 
grance  overwhelms  him  and  intoxicates  his  brain.  Endowed  now  with 
supernatural  power  of  vision,  he  perceives,  in  the  dim  seductive  light  spread 
out  before  him,  an  unspeakably  lovely  female  figure ;  he  hears  a  voice 
which,  with  its  tremulous  sweetness,  sounds  like  the  call  of  Sirens  promising 
to  the  brave  the  fulfilment  of  his  wildest  wishes.  It  is  Venus  herself  whom 
he  sees  before  him.  He  is  drawn  into  the  presence  of  the  goddess,  and  with 
the  highest  rapture  raises  his  song  in  her  praise.     As  if  in  response  to  his 
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magic  call,  the  wonder  of  Venusberg  is  revealed  to  him  in  its  fullest  bright- 
ness ;  boisterous  shouts  of  wild  delight  re-echo  on  every  side  ;  Bacchantes 
rush  hither  and  thither  in  their  drunken  revels,  and,  dragging  Tannhauser 
into  their  giddy  dance,  deliver  him  over  to  the  goddess,  who  carries  him  off, 
drunken  with  joy,  to  the  unapproachable  depths  of  her  invisible  kingdom. 
The  wild  throng  then  disperses,  and  their  commotion  ceases.  A  voluptuous, 
plaintive  whirring  alone  now  stirs  the  air,  and  a  horrible  murmur  pervades 
the  spot  where  the  enrapturing  profane  magic  spell  had  shown  itself,  and 
which  now  again  is  overshadowed  by  darkness.  Day  at  length  begins  to 
dawn,  and  the  song  of  the  returning  pilgrims  is  heard  in  the  distance.  As 
their  song  draws  nearer  and  day  succeeds*  to  night,  that  whirring  and  mur- 
muring in  the  air  which  but  just  now  sounded  to  us  like  the  horrible  wail 
of  the  damned  gives  way  to  more  joyful  strains,  till  at  last,  when  the  sun 
has  risen  in  all  its  splendor,  and  the  pilgrims'  song  with  mighty  inspiration 
proclaims  to  the  world  and  to  all  that  is  and  lives  salvation  won,  its  surging 
sound  swells  into  a  rapturous  torrent  of  sublime  ecstasy.  This  divine  song 
represents  to  us  the  shout  of  joy  at  Tannhauser's  release  from  the  curse  of 
the  unholiness  of  the  Venusberg.  Thus  all  the  pulses  of  life  palpitate  and 
leap  for  joy  in  this  song  of  deliverance ;  and  the  two  divided  elements,, 
spirit  and  mind,  God  and  nature,  embrace  each  other  in  the  holy  uniting 
kiss  of  Love." 
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PROGRAMME. 

Goldmark         -       -       -       -       -       -         Overture,  "  Sakimtala " 

Mendelssohn     -  Two  Movements  from  Concerto  for  Violin 

»  Andante. 

Finale. 

Grieg  -  Suite,  "Peer  Gynt,"  0p.~46 

"  Daybreak." 

"The  Death  of  Aase." 

'*  Anitra's  Danee." 

''  In  the  Halls  of  the  King  of  tie  Dovre  Mountains." 

(The  imps  are  chasing  Peer  Gynt.) 

Solo  for  Violin: 
Ernst       --______  Air  "Hongrois"" 

Schumann         -  Symphony  No.  4,  in  D  minor,  Op.  120 

Introduction  (Adagio  non  troppo). 

Allegro. 

Romance  (adagio  ncn  troppo). 

Scherzo. 

Finale  (Allegro). 

Soloist,  Mr.  FRANZ    KNEISEL. 

Historical  and  Analytical  Notes  prepared  by 
G.  H.  WILSON. 
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Overture,      Sakuntala."  •  Goldmark. 

Appreciation  of  the  story  of  Sakuntala  was  the  means  of  furthering  the 
study  of  Sanskrit  in  Europe.  The  tale,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in 
Hindu  mythology,  as  told  in  the  Mahabarata  is  as  follows :  "  Sakuntala 
was  the  daughter  of  the  Saint  Viswamitra  and  the  Apsaras,  or  water- 
nymph,  Menaka.  Abandoned  by  her  parents,  she  was  adopted  by  the 
Saint  Kanwa,  who  brought  her  up  in  his  hermitage  as  his  daughter.  Once 
upon  a  time  King  Dushyanta  went  a  hunting  in  the  forest,  and,  accidentally 
coming  to  the  hermitage  of  Kanwa,  saw  Sakuntala,  and  fell  in  love  with 
her.  He  persuaded  her  to  marry  him  according  to  the  rite  of  the  Gan- 
dharva  marriage,  and  promised  her  that  the  son  she  would  bear  him  should 
be  the  heir  to  his  throne,  and  that  he  would  take  her  home  as  his  queen 
to  his  royal  city.  Kanwa,  who  had  been  absent  while  this  event  happened, 
returned  to  the  hermitage,  and  through  his  divine  knowledge  knew  the 
whole  secret,  though  it  had  not  been  confessed  to  him  by  Sakuntala.  She 
in  due  time  was  delivered  of  a  son,  and  remained  at  the  hermitage  until 
the  boy  was  six  years  old;  but,  as  Dushyanta,  unmindful  of  his  promise, 
did  not  send  any  messenger  for  her,  Kanwa  directed  her  to  proceed  with 
her  boy  to  the  residence  of  Dushyanta.  This  she  did ;  but,  when  she 
arrived  there,  she  was  repudiated  by  the  king.  Nor  did  her  speech,  how- 
ever touching  and  eloquent,  move  his  heart,  until  at  last  a  heavenly  voice 
assured  him  that  Sakuntala  had  spoken  the  truth,  and  that  he  saw  before 
him  his  lawful  son.  Thereupon  Dushyanta  recognized  Sakuntala  as  his 
queen  and  her  son  as  his  heir.  The  latter  was  named  Bharata,  and  became 
the  founder  of  the  glorious  race  of  the  Bharatas." 

About  six-and-twenty  years  ago,  a  Saxon  count,  whose  sensibility  would 
be  shocked  were  he  ever  to  read  his  name  in  print,  appealed  to  Rubinstein 
on  behalf  of  a  young  Jew,  needy,  but  highly  gifted,  and  earning  a  scanty 
living  by  copying  music.  The  result  was  that,  through  the  generosity  of 
the  composer,  the  struggling  genius  was  enabled  to  develop  his  powers, 
and  finally  to  produce  two  lyrical  works  which  never  failed  to  draw  large 
audiences  in  more  than  one  German  town,  especially  those  of  Saxony. 
The  young  man's  name  was  Carl  Goldmark, —  thus  wrote  an  enthusiastic 
Dresdener.  Goldmark  is  a  Hungarian,  born  in  1832,  whose  musical  edu- 
cation was  gained  at  the  Vienna  Conservatory.  He  began  by  studying  the 
violin,  but  soon  developed  a  taste  for  composition ;  and  it  is  Goldmark 
the  composer,  who  is  known  in  two  hemispheres. 

Goldmark  cannot  be  called  a  prolific  composer ;  for,  although,  besides 
his  larger  works,  he  has  written  chamber  music,  overtures,  and  most  de- 
lightfully for  voices,  the  sum  numerically  of  it  all  is  not  great.  More  than 
a  half  score  of  years  passed  after  "  The  Queen  of  Sheba  "  was  composed 
before  "Merlin"  was  brought  out,  while  the  "  Rustic  Wedding"  symphony 
had  been  enjoyed  many  years  in  many  countries  before  Dresden  (in  Decem- 
ber, 1887)  heard  the  one  in  E-flat.  A  Viennese  critic  once  wrote  :  "Gold- 
mark's  style  is  about  intermediate  between  that  of  Meyerbeer  and  that  of 
Wagner  in  the  '  Tannhauser '  period.  From  Meyerbeer  and  Wagner, 
Goldmark  gets  the  passionateness  of  his  song,  his  pompous  effects,  his 
orchestral  gorgeousness,  and  at  the  same  time  a  certain  excess  in  these 
things." 
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The  "  Sakuntala  "  overture  —  more  properly  "symphonic  poem"  — 
made  Goldmark  famous.  It  begins  with  a  slow  introduction,  andante  lento,  suc- 
ceeded by  a  quicker  movement,  in  which  the  violoncellos  and  clarinets  have 
a  subject  moderato  assai.  This  theme  the  composer  makes  much  use  of  as 
the  work  progresses.  Leading  out  of  its  first  statement  is  another  theme, 
begun  in  the  violins  and  oboes,  and  afterwards  taken  up  by  the  flutes,  etc., 
and  accompanied  by  the  figure  of  the  one  preceding.  The  introduction  of 
the  second  principal  subject,  in  A  minor,  given  out  by  the  brass,  brings  a 
new  mood,  which  gradually  envelops  the  full  orchestra.  The  "working- 
out  "  section,  in  the  key  of  E  major,  is  built  upon  the  melodious  subject 
(oboe  and  English  horn)  which  served  as  pendant  to  the  first  theme.  A 
prominent  harp  part  is  here  introduced.  Extended  treatment  marks  this 
section,  in  which  the  second  principal  subject  of  the  work  appears  in  a 
new  tempo,  quasi  allegro,  fully  orchestrated.  The  period  ends  with  an  espres- 
sivo  dolente  episode  of  a  sentimental  character.  Recapitulation  follows,  in 
which  familiar  matter  receives  varied  treatment.  The  lead  into  the  coda 
is  accomplished  by  an  expressive  passage.  The  coda  is  long  and  gor- 
geously instrumented. 


Concerto  for  Violin  in  E  minor.  Mendelssohn. 

Andante. 
Finale. 

Like  Beethoven,  Mendelssohn  wrote  but  one  concerto  for  the  violin,  and 
not  only  gave  a  classic  to  art,  but  added  to  the  repertory  of  the  instrument  a 
most  popular  feature.  In  this  respect,  these  two  masters  stand  side  by  side  at 
the  head  of  all  composers  for  the  most  perfect  of  instruments.  Others  have 
done  far  more  in  point  of  quantity,  and  some,  like  Spohr,  have  shown  ability 
of  the  highest  order,  united  to  a  knowledge  of  the  violin,  such  as  neither 
Beethoven  nor  Mendelssohn  could  boast.  But  Genius,  like  Wisdom,  is  always 
"  justified  of  her  children  "  ;  and  these  great  men  hold  their  place  by  an  ab- 
solute and  indisputable  right.  Mendelssohn's  concerto,  begun  in  1838,  was 
not  finished  till  1844,  and  not  heard  till  March,  1845,  when  Ferdinand 
David,  who  had  given  the  composer  valuable  help  of  a  technical  nature, 
played  it  at  a  Gewandhaus  Concert  in  Leipzig.  Like  most  of-  Mendelssohn's 
great  works,  therefore,  it  is  the  outcome  of  extended  thought  andv  careful 
labor.  Never  was  such  a  conscientious  —  perhaps  the  word  should  be  fas- 
tidious—  composer  as  he  whom  Robert  Schumann  styled  "Felix  Mentis," 
and  we  need  not  wonder  that  so  many  art-treasures  were  kept  from  the 
world  while  he  lived  to  fancy  them  capable  of  improvement. 

The  slow  movement  {andante,  C  major)  is  in  aria  form,  having  a  principal 
subject  and  episode,  followed  by  a  repetition  of  the  principal  subject.  As 
every  amateur  knows  the  opening  melody  by  heart,  any  attempt  to  charac- 
terize it  here  would  be  superfluous.  It  is  one  of  the  longest  themes  in  exist- 
ence, but  not  a  bar  too  long  for  the  ear  which  drinks  in  its  sweet  eloquence. 
The  supreme  tranquillity  thus  expressed  and  sustained  is  relieved  by  a  some- 
what restless  episode,  which  passes  like  a  cloud  across  a  serene  summer 
landscape.  Before  it  ends  we  are  ready  to  welcome  back  the  principal  sub- 
ject, and  prepared  to  enjoy  it  the  more  for  experience  of  that  which  is  less 
tenderly  and  gracefully  melodious.  The  coda  is  of  exquisite  beauty,  and 
worthy  to  pair  off  with  that  of  the  corresponding  movement  in  the  G  minor 
concerto. 
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In  the  spirit  and  design,  the  finale  (beginning  allegro  non  troppo,  E  minor) 
illustrates  the  coquetry  of  which  great  masters  have  given  so  many  examples. 
The  solo  leads  off  with  a  subject  which  would  naturally  be  looked  upon  as 
either  that  of  the  finale  ox  in  some  way  suggesting  it.  But,  after  fifteen  bars, 
a  "pause  "  on  the  dominant  is  followed  by  the  entrance  of  horns  and  drums 
in  bold  emphatic  rhythm  {allegro  molto  vivace),  to  which  the  violin  responds 
with  a  single  arpeggio,  as  though  roused  out  of  the  comparative  lethargy  of 
the  allegretto,  and  pluming  its  wings  for  flight.  A  few  bars  of  such  prepara- 
tion, and  then  the  solo  darts  off  like  a  joyous  bird,  piquantly  accompanied 
by  the  wood-wind.  How,  in  the  passages  growing  out  of  the  theme,  its 
first  notes  are  tossed  about  the  orchestra,  in  the  spirit  of  Mendelssohn's 
gayest  humor,  cannot  escape  notice.  The  further  course  of  the  movement 
is  uniformly  in  the  same  mood,  with  here  and  there  points  of  special  charm, 
as  when  the  leading  theme  is  worked  in  combination  with  one  of  a  contrasted 
character.  The  whole  ends  with  a  coda  which,  so  to  speak,  gathers  up  and 
presents  all  its  brilliancy  and  beauty  in  a  condensed  and  striking  form. — 
Toseph  Bennett. 


Suite,  "  Peer  Gynt,"  Op.  46.  Grieg. 

Daybreak. 
The  Death  of  Aase. 
Anitra's  Dance. 
The  Hall  of  the  Mountain  King. 

Grieg,  like  Chopin,  Dvorak,  and  Tschaikowsky,  gets  his  inspiration  from 
national  sources.  It  came,  however,  with  his  maturity;  for,  though  born 
in  Norway,  his  early  studies  were  conducted  for  the  most  part  in  Germany, 
and  gave  no  distinct  premonition  of  their  future  trend.  Ole  Bull  may  be 
said  to  have  discovered  Grieg ;  for  it  was  he  who,  on  hearing  the  boy  of 
fifteen  play  the  pianoforte,  insisted  that  he  be  sent  at  once  to  Leipzig, 
where  he  remained  four  years.  "After  Leipzig,  Grieg  visited  Copenhagen, 
then  the  literary  and  aesthetic  centre  of  Scandinavia.  Here,  in  1863,  when 
he  was  twenty  years  old,  began  his  first  serious  acquaintance  with  the  folk- 
songs of  his  people,  from  whose  tender  melancholy  he  has  not  since  been 
parted.  The  influence  and  companionship  of  Richard  Norkraak,  a  com- 
poser of  great  promise,  who  died  young,  must  not  be  overlooked  in  tracing 
the  development  of  Grieg's  individuality.  What  came  of  their  friendship 
Grieg  has  himself  told :  "  The  scales  suddenly  fell  from  my  eyes  when  first 
I  learned  through  him  to  understand  Norwegian  folk-melodies  and  my 
own  nature.  We  united  ourselves  against  the  mingled  Gade-Mendelssohn 
weakly-effeminate  Scandinavianism,  and  struck  out  with  enthusiasm  into  the 
new  pathway  which  the  Northern  school  is  at  present  pursuing."  Nor- 
kraak's  songs,  Kjerulf's  romances,  Ole  Bull's  "Visit  to  the  Sater,"  and  after- 
wards Bjornson's  poems  and  the  dramas  of  Henrik  Ibsen  have  had  an 
ineffaceable  influence  on  Grieg's  music. 

The  dramatic  poem  of  "  Peer  Gynt"  was  written  by  Ibsen  in  1867, —  a 
midway  period  in  the  career  of  one  who  is  now  occupying  a  share  of  the 
cultivated  world's  attention.  This  synopsis  of  the  poem,  or  allegory,  is  pre- 
sented :  "  The  character  of  Peer  Gynt  is  taken  from  one  of  the  Norwegian 
folk-legends.  He  is  a  Norwegian  Faust,  whose  superabundance  of  imagi- 
nation will  bring  him  to  destruction  if  he  is  not  saved  by  a  woman.  Peer 
Gynt  is  a  peasant  lad,  whose  parents  were  once  well-to-do  people  ;  but  the 
father  is  now  dead,  and  the  mother  and  son  are  living  in  great  poverty. 
The  lad  is  full  of  great  ideas,  and  has  many  wonderful  plans  for  the  future. 
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These  he  confides  to  his  mother,  who,  notwithstanding  his  wild  ways  and 
fantastic  ideas,  believes  in  him.  His  youthful  arrogance  knows  no  bounds. 
He  goes  to  a  wedding  and  carries  off  the  bride  to  the  mountains,  where  he 
afterwards  deserts  her.  During  the  night,  he  wanders  about,  and  meets 
with  some  frolicsome  dairy-maids.  He  harbors  at  last  in  the  hall  of  the 
King  of  the  Dovre  Mountains,  where  he  falls  in  love  with  the  king's 
daughter,  but  is  finally  turned  out  of  doors.  He  returns  home,  where  he 
finds  his  mother,  Aase,  on  her  death-bed.  After  her  death,  he  sails  for 
foreign  climes,  and  lands,  after  the  lapse  of  many  years,  a  rich  man,  on  the 
coast  of  Morocco.  In  one  of  the  Arabian  deserts,  he  meets  Anitra,  the 
daughter  of  a  Bedouin  chief.  She  only  succeeds  in  captivating  him  tem- 
porarily, and  leaves  him.  Peer  Gynt  dreams  about  Solvejg,  the  love  of  his 
youth,  who  faithfully  has  been  waiting  for  him,  and  to  whose  arms  he  at 
last  returns,  old  and  gray." 

The  suite  played  to-day  is  a  reduction  of  the  voluminous  music  Grieg 
composed  for  the  production  of  the  drama  on  the  stage.  The  first  move- 
ment, Daybreak,  allegretto  pastorale,  is  scored  for  small  orchestra.  The 
second,  andante  doloroso,  consisting  of  four  measured  periods  for  muted 
strings,  is  a  funeral  march.  The  third,  tempo  di  mazurka,  is  written  for 
divided  strings  and  triangle.  The  fourth,  alia  marcia  e  molto  marcato,  a 
somewhat  grotesque  march,  is  scored  for  full  modern  orchestra,  and  pict- 
ures the  imps  tormenting  Peer  Gynt. 

Grieg  is  now  living  in  Bergen,  Norway.  Of  late,  in  company  with  his 
wife,  who  is  a  singer,  he  has  made  a  number  of  professional  tours,  appear- 
ing both  as  pianist  and  conductor.  Last  season  he  was  the  honored  guest 
of  the  London  Philharmonic  Society.  Only  a  few  weeks  ago,  we  hear  of 
him  in  Paris,  where  at  the  Chatelet  Concerts  M.  Colonne  arranged  a  pro- 
gramme consisting  chiefly  of  his  compositions. 


Symphony  No.  4,  in  D  minor,  Op.  120.  Schumann. 

Introduction  {Adagio  non  troppd). 

Allegro. 

Romance  {Adagio  non  troppo). 

Scherzo. 

Finale  {Allegro). 

The  year  1840  has  been  called  Schumann's  "  Year  of  Song,"  because 
it  was  marked  by  an  almost  unbroken  series  of  beautiful  lyrics.  It  was 
Schumann's  habit  to  change  suddenly  from  one  form  of  composition  to 
another,  and  to  pursue  the  new  for  a  while  with  great  vigor.  Thus,  in  1841, 
we  find  him  for  the  first  time  essaying  the  symphonic.  Years  before,  when 
a  student  at  Heidelberg,  undecided  between  the  professions  of  law  and 
music,  Schumann  wrote  to  Wieck,  his  former  pianoforte  teacher  and  future 
father-in-law :  "  I  detest  theory  pure  and  simple,  as  you  know,  as  I  have 
been  living  very  quietly,  improvising  a  good  deal,  but  not  playing  much 
from  notes.  I  have  begun  many  a  symphony,  but  finished  nothing,  and 
every  now  and  then  have  managed  to  edge  in  a  Schubert  waltz  between 
Roman  law  and  the  pandects,  etc."  Schumann's  first  published  symphony 
(B-flat),  notwithstanding  "lovely  imperfections,"  marked  in  him  a  great 
advance  in  the  technique  of  composition.  It  was  immediately  followed 
by  the  overture,  scherzo,  and  finale,  op.  52, —  which  is  a  symphony  with- 
out a  slow  movement, —  and  the  D  minor  symphony  played  to-day.  Be- 
cause of  his  dissatisfaction  with  the  original  draft  of  the  D  minor  sym- 
phony, Schumann  did  not  immediately  publish  it.  Evidently,  this  dissat- 
isfaction was  a  second  thought;  for,  on  Jan.  8,  1842,  he  writes  to  a  friend  : 
"The  two  orchestral  works  —  a  second  symphony  and  an  overture,  scherzo, 
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and  finale  —  which  were  performed  at  our  last  concerts  were  not  as  success- 
ful as  the  first.  It  was  really  too  much  for  one  time,  I  think  ;  and  then 
'they  missed  Mendelssohn's  direction.  But  it's  no  matter.  I  know  they  are 
not  at  all  inferior  to  the  first,  and  must  succeed  sooner  or  later."  The  MS. 
of  the  D  minor  symphony  was  not  published  until  185 1.  Meanwhile,  two 
other  symphonies  appeared  in  print, —  the  C  major  and  the  E-flat, —  and 
are  known,  as  is  the  D  minor,  by  the  numeral  of  their  publication,  not  of 
their  composition.  The  changes  Schumann  made  in  the  D  minor  sym- 
phony were  confined  to  the  wind  parts,  excepting  that  a  part  for  the  guitar 
in  the  romance,  which  gave  that  movement  more  the  character  of  a  sere- 
nade, was  rejected  as  of  doubtful  effectiveness  in  combination  with  the 
other  instruments. 

The  distinctive  feature  of  this  symphony  is  expressed  by  its  title 
"  Symphony  No.  4,  D  minor :  introduction,  allegro,  romance,  scherzo,  and 
finale,  in  one  piece."  There  are  no  pauses  between  the  movements ;  and 
there  is  so  pronounced  a  connection  between  them  (see  analysis  to  follow), 
maintained  by  the  recurrence  of  themes,  that  the  impression  of  the  work  is 
that  of  a  single  piece  of  music.  Before  Schumann  examples  of  the  merg- 
ing movements  are  found ;  but  the  bond  between  them,  caused  by  what 
one  writer  has  called  "a  partial  community  of  theme,"  is  an  invention  of 
his.  Theorists  dispute  its  value;  but  Mendelssohn,  in  his  "Scotch"  sym- 
phony, adopted  it. 

There  follows  an  analysis  by  E.  Prout  of  the  D  minor  symphony  :  — 
"  The  principal  subject  of  the  introduction  {adagio)  is  given  out  by  the 
violas  and  'cello.  It  is  very  curious  that  in  only  one  of  Schumann's  four 
symphonies  does  he  begin  with  the  common  chord.  The  displaced  accent 
of  the  commencement  is  an  instance  of  a  characteristic  of  the  composer. 
The  theme  of  the  introduction  is  not  developed  at  any  great  length. 
Toward  its  close,  a  semi-quaver  is  introduced  in  the  first  violins,  which  is 
to  play  a  leading  part  in  the  subsequent  allegro.  Four  bars  before  we 
reach  this  movement,  the  time  is  changed  to  2-4,  and  gradually  quickened 
till  we  reach  the  first  movement  proper  of  the  symphony.  The  principal 
theme  of  this  movement  is,  it  must  be  confessed,  not  a  very  attractive  one. 
The  first  bar  may  be  considered,  so  to  speak,  the  keystone  of  this  move- 
ment. Trite  and  uninteresting  as  it  is,  it  follows  us  relentlessly, —  now 
in  the  bass,  now  in  the  middle,  now  in  the  upper  parts,  now  in  the  pas- 
sages of  imitation,  till,  when  we  reach  the  end  of  the  movement,  we  hardly 
know  whether  to  feel  aggravated  at  its  pertinacity  or  astonished  at  the 
effect  produced  by  such  an  unpromising  subject.  After  a  perfect  cadence 
for  full  orchestra  at  the  fourteenth  bar,  the  customary  passages  of  tran- 
sition to  the  key  of  F,  the  relative  major,  in  which,  according  to  rule,  the 
second  subject  should  enter,  are  introduced.  These  are  founded  on 
imitative  passages,  on  a  figure  nearly  representing  the  first  subject ;  and 
a  similar  figure  again  is  met  within  the  second  subject  itself.  The  continu- 
ation of  this  subject  is  very  charming;  and,  from  this  point  till  we  reach 
the  close  of  the  first  part  of  the  movement,  the  interest  goes  on  increasing. 
A  vigorous  forte  for  the  whole  orchestra  brings  us  to  the  usual  repeat  of 
the  first  portion,  and  then  comes  the  most  curious  part  of  this  allegro. 
From  this  point  to  the  end  of  the  movement,  we  find  nothing  but  what  is 
commonly  called  the  'free  fantasia.'  It  would  be  very  interesting  to  find 
out  how  many  of  the  hearers  of  this  symphony  have  ever  noticed  that 
neither  the  first  nor  the  second  subject  ever  recurs  in  the  latter  part.  The 
music  is  almost  entirely  constructed  of  new  material,  to  which  the  opening 
bar  of  the  first  theme  mostly  serves  as  accompaniment ;  and  such  unity  of 
character  is  given  to  the  whole  by  this  means  that  it  is  doubtful  if  one 
hearer  in  a   hundred  has  detected  the  irregularity  of   the   form.     Before 
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quoting  the  two  chief  episodes  on  which  this  second  part  is  built,  a  curious 
orchestral  *  dodge  '  (if  the  colloquialism  may  be  pardoned)  deserves  men- 
tion. Schumann  wants  an  arpeggio  in  the  bass  of  two  octaves,  in  semi- 
quaver triplets,  beginning  from  the  lower  B-natural.  Such  a  passage 
would  be  impracticable  for  the  ponderous  double  basses,  and  the  low  B  is 
not  in  the  compass  of  the  violoncellos.  So  he  makes  the  former  instru- 
ments touch  the  first  note  lightly,  and  then  joins  the  violoncellos  on  at  the 
D-sharp.  A  similar  passage  is  repeated  in  various  keys  ;  and  at  last  we  are 
brought  to  D-flat,  in  which  tonality,  so  remote  from  that  of  the  movement, 
the  first  principal  episode  is  introduced  fortissimo.  We  shall  find  this 
theme  later  as  the  subject  of  the  finale.  After  a  half-cadence  in  B-flat 
minor,  the  whole  passage  is  repeated,  with  some  changes  in  the  modula- 
tions and  entirely  different  orchestration, —  the  bold,  almost  rugged  sub- 
ject being  now  given  to  the  strings,  and  the  answering  semi-quavers  to  the 
wood  instruments.  A  pause  on  the  chord  of  C,  the  dominant  of  F  minor, 
leads  to  the  second  principal  episode  in  F  major,  of  a  character  as  strongly 
contrasted  with  what  has  preceded  as  can  well  be  imagined.  From  this 
point  to  the  end  of  the  movement,  about  forty  pages  of  the  score,  we  meet 
with  these  two  episodes  presented  in  various  forms ;  and,  near  the  close, 
the  second  of  them  appears  in  quite  a  new  dress,  given  out  in  D  major 
with  imposing  power  by  the  full  orchestra. 

"The  succeeding  romance  is  the  gem  of  the  whole  work.  The  connec- 
tion with  the  preceding  movement  is  made  by  one  chord.  The  first  allegro 
closes  in  D  major;  and  the  romance  begins  with  the  chord  of  D  minor, 
sustained  by  the  wind  instruments.  This  chord  is  not  the  tonic,  but  the 
sub-dominant  of  the  new  key,  another  instance  of  our  composer's  habit 
of  beginning  a  movement  out  of  the  key.  The  chief  subject  of  the  romance, 
given  out  by  the  oboe  and  'cellos,  is  simplicity  itself. 

"  The  reader  can  mentally  complete  the  score  by  bearing  in  mind  that 
the  clarinets  and  bassoons  play  staccato  chords  in  unison  with  the  strings. 
At  the  close  of  its  first  statement,-  a  short  phrase  is  given  by  the  violas 
against  the  holding  E,  as  a  sort  of  echo,  and  then  follows  a  passage  of  ten 
bars  taken  from  the  opening  introduction, —  a  device  of  Schumann's  for 
giving  unity  to  the  entire  composition ;  after  which  the  first  phrase  of  the 
roma?ice,  given  as  before  to  the  oboe  and  violoncello  in  octaves,  leads  to 
the  middle  portion  of  the  movement.  The  music  suddenly  modulates  into 
D  major ;  an  entirely  new  and  most  elegant  subject  is  introduced,  given 
principally  to  the  strings  in  six  parts,  the  violoncellos  being  divided  and 
separated  from  the  double-basses ;  while  a  solo  violin  plays  a  graceful 
variation  in  triplet  semi-quavers  on  the  principal  melody.  After  this  beau- 
tiful episode,  the  first  subject  is  resumed  ;  but  it  is  now  a  fourth  higher 
than  before,  beginning  in  D  minor  and  ending  in  A.  Three  quiet  chords 
of  A  major  conclude  this  lovely  movement,  the  only  fault  of  which  is  that 
it  is  too  short. 

"  The  scherzo  opens  with  a  somewhat  heavy  subject  for  the  full  orchestra 
without  trombones,  which  instruments  are  silent  throughout  the  movement. 
The  strong  accents,  almost  jerks,  on  the  second  beat  of  the  bar  in  the  last 
half  of  the  subject,  produce  a  harsh,  heavy  effect,  quite  incompatible  with 
the  lightness  which  is  generally  associated  with  our  idea  of  a  scherzo.  The 
second  part  is  more  flowing,  and  contains  interesting  passages  of  imitation ; 
and,  after  the  customary  resumption  of  the  first  theme,  we  find  another 
innovation  of  Schumann's  in  the  form.  The  usual  plan  would  have  been 
to  bring  the  scherzo  to  a  full  close  in  its  proper  key  of  D  minor.  Instead 
of  this,  our  author  for  the  first  time  repeats  the  whole  of  the  opening  six- 
teen bars,  leading  back  to  the  second  part  from  the  half-close  in  A 
major;    and  it  is  only  for  the  second  time    that  we  find  the  cadence  in 
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D  minor  which  we  expected  to  meet  at  first.  The  quiet  trio  in  B-flat 
which  follows  is  in  strong  contrast  with  the  robust  and  energetic  char- 
acter of  what  has  preceded,  and  is  most  characteristic  of  the  composer. 
The  modulations  in  the  second  part  of  this  trio  are  highly  effective,  espe- 
cially one  unexpected  transition  to  the  key  of  G-flat.  At  the  close,  Schu- 
mann repeats  the  experiment  he  has  just  tried  with  the  scherzo, —  of  using 
the  half-close  for  the  first  time  and  reserving  t^e  full  cadence  till  the  sec- 
ond time.  The  scherzo  is  then  resumed,  aftei  which  we  meet  with  still 
another  novelty  of  form.  The  trio  begins  once  more;  and  one  naturally 
expects  that  we  shall  hear  it  all  again,  after  which  a  second  repetition  of 
the  scherzo  will  conclude  the  movement.  This  form  had  been  already 
employed  by  Beethoven  in  his  symphonies  in  B-flat  and  A.  But  Schumann 
does  nothing  of  the  kind.  Half-way  through  the  trio,  the  orchestra  seems 
to  waver.  A  sudden  indecision  seizes  them.  They  go  on  with  the  subject, 
but  in  a  faltering  manner,  and  interrupted  by  short  rests.  The  music  grad- 
ually dies  away;  and  Schumann,  with  his  charming  German  (so  much 
fuller  of  meaning  than  a  mere  diminuendo),  writes  '  immer  schwacher  und 
schwacher'  (ever  weaker  and  weaker)  over  the  parts.  Everything  seems 
coming  to  a  standstill,  when  a  fresh  burst  of  melody  from  the  wind  instru- 
ments leads  almost  immediately  into  the  finale. 

"  This  last  movement  is  preceded  by  a  short  introduction,  in  the  very 
first  bar  of  which  whom  should  we  meet  with  but  our  old  acquaintance,  the 
first  bar  of  the  allegro,  accompanied  by  a  tremolo  of  the  strings,  and  holding 
notes  for  the  wind.  A  series  of  short  phrases  for  the  brass,  almost  of  a 
recitative  order,  with  tremolos  still  continued  for  the  violins,  and  the  semi- 
quaver phrase,  which  will  not  be  denied  admission,  form  the  chief  features 
of  this  short  introduction  in  D  minor,  which,  with  a  pause  on  the  dominant 
seventh,  leads  to  the  finale  proper.  The  opening  bars  will  be  recognized 
as  almost  identical  with  the  first  two  episodes  met  with  in  the  second  part 
of  the  first  movement.  Immediately  after  the  full  cadence  on  D,  a  new 
subject  is  introduced,  of  which  considerable  use  is  made  subsequently. 
Curiously  enough,  this  theme,  of  one  bar  merely,  is  not  at  all  original, 
being  found  in  the  '  Dona  nobis '  of  Haydn's  Coronation  Mass,  the  resem- 
blance being  further  heightened  by  the  figure  of  accompaniment  for  the 
second  violins.  The  second  subject  also  is  not  original, —  a  rare  thing 
with  Schumann, —  as  it  bears  an  extraordinary  family  likeness  to  a  well- 
known  passage  in  the  larghetto  of  Beethoven's  symphony  in  D.  Another 
hint  from  the  first  movement  of  the  same  composer's  symphony  in  A 
occurs  near  the  close  of  the  first  part, —  a  series  of  dissonances  of  the 
second  resolved  upwards  against  a  bass  rising  diatonically.  Such  coinci- 
dences are  probably  accidental,  or  at  most  due  to  the  unconscious  influence 
of  Beethoven  upon  Schumann  ;  and  they  are  mentioned,  not  in  disparage- 
ment of  the  younger  composer,  but  simply  because  they  are  curious  enough 
to  be  worth  noting. 

"  The  first  part  of  this  finale  is  repeated,  like  the  ordinary  first  move- 
ment of  a  symphony,  which  in  its  general  form  it  resembles ;  and  the  free 
fantasia  which  follows  is  singularly  dry  and  labored,  and  one  of  the  least 
interesting  parts  of  the  work.  Oddly  enough,  at  the  end  of  this  portion  it 
is  the  second  subject,  and  not  the  first,  which  we  meet  with.  The  first  sub- 
ject, in  fact,  never  recurs  at  all.  Did  Schumann  feel  that  he  had  given 
enough  of  it  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  symphony,  or  was  it  merely  a  freak 
on  his  part?  After  the  full  repetition  of  the  second  subject,  we  reach  a 
somewhat  long  coda,  in  which  a  new  melody  is  treated.  This,  however,  is 
soon  abandoned.  The  time  becomes  quicker ;  and,  after  a  pause  on  the 
chord  of  the  diminished  seventh  on  G-sharp,  a  short  presto,  with  much 
bustle  for  the  strings,  closes  the  symphony  somewhat  abruptly." 
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Overture,  "  Fingal's  Cave."  Mendelssohn. 

Mendelssohn's  irresolution  as  to  the  title  of  this  overture  is  quite  re- 
markable. He  speaks  of  it  when  it  was  still  unwritten  as  "The  Hebrides," 
and  so  the  second  MS.  is  superscribed.  The  first  score  is  entitled  "  The 
Lonely  Island."  The  work  was  originally  played  as  "The  Isles  of  Fingal "  ; 
and  this  is  the  name  retained  to  the  present  day  by  the  English,  to  whose 
London  Philharmonic  Society  it  is  dedicated.  Again,  the  printed  parts 
of  the  first  version  bear  the  original  title  of  "  The  Hebrides  "  ;  but  upon 
the  published  score  (the  revised  work)  is  imprinted  "  FingaPs  Cave," 
the  title  commonly  used  in  this  country.  Mendelssohn  had  a  charming 
time  in  London  in  1829,  when  he  was  twenty  years  old.  At  the  close  of 
the  social  season,  he  and  his  friend  Klingemann  *  made  a  six  weeks'  tour 
in  the  Scotch  Highlands.  The  "  Scotch "  symphony  and  the  overture 
played  to-day  represent  what  Mendelssohn  brought  back  with  him. 

The  wonders  of  Fingal's  Cave  made  a  marked  impression  upon  Men- 
delssohn ;  but  let  another  tell  the  story.  Writing  of  Mendelssohn's  visit 
to  Paris  in  1831-32,  Ferdinand  Hiller  says:  "Mendelssohn  had  brought 
with  him  the  draught-score  of  '  The  Hebrides  '  overture.  He  told  me  that 
not  only  was  its  general  form  and  color  suggested  to  him  by  the  sight  of 
Fingal's  Cave,  but  that  the  first  few  bars,  containing  the  principal  subject, 
had  actually  occurred  to  him  on  the  spot.  The  same  evening,  he  and  his 
friend  Klingemann  paid  a  visit  to  a  Scotch  family.     There  was  a  piano  in 

the  drawing-room,  but,  the  day  being  Sunday,  music  was  utterly  out  of  the 
question,  and  Mendelssohn   had  to  employ  all  his  diplomacy  to  get   the 

instrument  opened  for  a  single  minute,  so  that  he  and  Klingemann  might 
hear  the  theme  which  forms  the  germ  of  that  original  and  masterly  over- 
ture, which,  however,  was  not  completed  till  some  years  later,  at  Dussel- 
dorf."  Moscheles  says  the  overture  was  completed  in  Rome,  Dec.  16, 
1830 ;  and  Moscheles  is  upheld  by  other  authorities.  One  writer  relates 
that  the  two  friends  sat  up  until  midnight  in  the  home  of  rigorous  Sab- 
bath rule,  before  Mendelssohn  could  get  at  the  pianoforte  to  play  the  theme 
he  had  so  romantically  conceived. 

Mendelssohn  was  particularly  jealous  of  any  appearance  of  scholarship 
in  the  first  draught  of  the  overture,  and  writes  from  Paris  in  1832  of  proba- 

*  Klingemann  was  a  poet,  a  musician,  and  a  man  of  the  world.  Mendelssohn  became  acquainted  with  him 
while  a  youth  at  home  in  Berlin,  and  their  friendship  endured.  Klingemann  was  an  attache  of  the  Hanoverian 
Embassy  in  London  when  Mendelssohn  made  his  first  visit  there. 
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bly  remodelling  the  entire  second  part,  in  order  to  eliminate  its  contrapun- 
tal character.  His  humorous  words,  Mr.  Joseph  Bennett  remarks,  "speak 
of  the  want  of  sea-savor  in  the  music,  and  show  an  exquisite  sense  of  the 
relationship  of  means  to  ends  in  his  perceptions  of  the  unfitness  of  schol- 
arly forms  to  express  an  imaginative  view  of  nature  in  its  wildest  aspect." 
The  work  was  recomposed  (as  has  been  pointed  out  in  this  article),  the 
second  version  bearing  the  date  of  June  20,  1832.  The  difference  between 
the  two  versions  is  most  important.  Those  enterprising  people  in  charge 
of  the  Crystal  Palace  Concerts,  London,  had  played  the  earliest  version  of 
the  "  FingaPs  Cave"  overture  on  Oct.  14,  1871,  probably  the  only  perform- 
ance it  has  had. 

The  lines  of  analysis  of  the  overture  which  follow  were  written  for  the 
Philharmonic  Society  (London)  :  — 

"  The  first  and  chief  subject  consists  of  one  repeated  bar ;  and  the 
phrase  is  given  successively  a  third  and  another  third  higher,  with  such 
distribution  of  the  instruments  as  evades  the  infraction  of  the  law  against 
successive  fifths,  but  yet  produces  the  characteristic  effect  of  this  progres- 
sion. The  second  subject  is  notable  for  the  beautiful  cantabile,  for  the  rich 
combination  of  instruments  that  sing  this,  and  for  the  waving  motion  of  the 
violins  that  at  a  great  distance  accompany  it.  The  digression  into  the  key 
of  G  is  also  a  point  for  remark,  as  peculiarly  coloring  the  whole  melody. 
An  episode  (clarinets  and  bassoons)  is  a  salient  feature,  and  is  of  conspicu- 
ous importance  in  the  working  of-  the  second  part.  The  fiery  passage  that 
brings  back  the  chief  subject  in  its  original  key  is  one  of  prodigious 
power ;  and  this  is  an  incident  that  was  greatly  amplified  in  the  rewriting  of 
the  work.  The  term  ' animato''  indicates  an  acceleration  at  the  close  of  the 
second  subject  when  it  recurs ;  and  here  begins  the  impetuous  coda,  which 
mainly  belongs  to  the  second  version,  and  is  as  typical  of  the  author  and 
as  beautiful  as  any  portion  of  the  overture.  In  the  final  bars,  the  two  sub- 
jects are  combined, —  a  device  that  has  no  air  of  pedantry,  but  fancifully 
suggests  the  blending  of  forms  in  the  mist  which  often  veils  the  desolate 
region  that  prompted  the  artist's  thoughts.  It  is  encouraging  in  the  high- 
est sense  to  the  genuine  art  student  that  this  truly  imaginative  creation 
embodies  the  purest  principles  of  plan  and  construction,  which  is  the 
more  notable  as  it  presents  some  novelties,  or  at  least  departures  from  con- 
ventionalism, in  the  appliance  of  these  very  principles." 


"  Indian  Bell  Song  "  frorn  "  Lakme."  Delibes. 

"  Lakme,"  an  opera  written  by  Leo  Delibes,  a  French  composer,  was 
produced  for  the  first  time  at  the  Opera  Comique,  Paris,  in  April,  1883. 
Lakme  is  chief  of  the  sacred  maidens  connected  with  an  Indian  temple 
where  Nilakantha,  her  father,  is  priest.     A  sacrilegious  Englishman  breaks 
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into  the  garden  of  the  establishment,  sees  Lakme',  falls  in  love  with  her, 
and  is  beloved  in  return.  He  gets  out  of  the  sacred  precincts  just  as 
Nilakantha  appears.  The  priest  notes  Lakme's  embarrassment,  divines 
the  cause,  and,  with  the  help  of  several  dozen  Hindus,  swears  vengeance. 
In  order  to  discover  Lakm^'s  lover,  the  priest  and  his  daughter,  disguised 
as  mendicants,  appear  in  the  market-place  of  the  city  on  a  festival  day  ; 
and  Lakme  is  made  to  sing,  the  priest  hoping  the  sound  of  her  voice  will 
attract  the  man  he  seeks  to  kill.  Lakme  sings  the  "  Indian  Bell  Song." 
Nilakantha's  ruse  is  successful.  The  Englishman  betrays  himself,  and  at 
a  convenient  season  is  stabbed  in  the  back  by  the  vengeful  priest.  Though 
he  recovers  from  the  wound,  he  and  Lakme  finally  agree  to  die  together* 
which  they  proceed  to  do  in  a  very  beautiful  jungle  chosen  for  the  purpose. 
The  Bell  Song,  decidedly  Oriental  in  coloring,  consists  of  a  number  of 
fragmentary  themes  into  which  a  bell  subject  enters.  It  is  based  on  an 
almost  continuous  single  or  double  pedal,  and  is  colorateur  music  of  a 
brilliant  kind. 


Prelude,  "  Tristan  and  Isolde."  Wagner. 

The  legend  which  served  Wagner  for  the  poetic  basis  of  this  work  is 
centuries  old,  and  appears  on  the  page  of  poet  and  romancer  of  genera- 
tions prior  to  the  rise  of  the  Bayreuth  prophet.  Wagner's  pen,  as  was  the 
case  with  the  myth  of  the  Nibelungs'  ring,  has  given  a  lasting  contribution 
to  literature,  while  unifying  and  fashioning  a  tale  which  before  had  its 
home  more  in  the  imaginative  verse  of  minstrel  bards  than  in  the  strict, 
coherent,  and  convincing  mode  of  the  drama.  Among  Wagner's  writings 
intended  for  the  theatre,  "  Tristan  and  Isolde  "  is  dramatically  pre-eminent. 
Upon  the  occult  workings  of  the  love  potion  revolves  an  intensely  moving 
tragedy.  The  music  —  and  we  have  it  from  Wagner's  own  lips  —  repre- 
sents his  most  deliberate  effort  to  be  his  unbridled  self.  He  discards 
utterly  operatic  conventions,  giving  his  entire  mind  and  strength  to  illus- 
trating the  new  art  that  burned  within  him. 

On  behalf  of  those  to  whom  the  story  is  not  familiar,  its  most  salient 
points,  as  treated  by  Wagner,  may  be  briefly  recapitulated :  "  Tristan,  a 
valiant  knight,  and  nephew  of  King  Marke  of  Cornwall,  and  Isolde,  the 
beautiful  daughter  of  the  King  of  Ireland,  love  each  other  with  a  love 
begotten  of  gratitude  and  compassion,  Isolde,  some  time  anterior  to  the 
action  of  the  drama,  having  cured  Tristan  from  a  dangerous  wound.  On 
meeting  again,  they  are  restrained  from  declaring  their  feelings,  Tristan  by 
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a  sense  of  honor,  Isolde  from  political  motives ;  for  Tristan  has  been  sent 
to  woo  Isolde  for  King  Marke,  with  a  view  to  a  peaceful  alliance  between 
the  two  kingdoms.  But  fate  —  symbolized  by  a  love  potion  which  they 
drink  in  the  belief  that  it  is  poison  —  is  too  strong  for  them.  In  vain  they 
have  courted  death  rather  than  live  apart ;  and  nothing  now  remains  to 
them  but  to  avow  their  love  and  to  live  for  each  other.  Arrived  at  King 
Marke's  palace,  they  still  contrive  to  meet  in  secret,  and  during  one  of 
their  clandestine  interviews  are  surprised  by  the  king,  to  whom  the  secret 
of  their  attachment  has  been  revealed  by  Melot,  Tristan's  false  friend. 
In  an  encounter  with  Melot,  Tristan  is  wounded,  but  is  rescued  by  his 
faithful  servant  Kurwenal,  and  carried  off  by  him  to  his  castle  in  Brittany. 
As  a  last  chance  of  his  recovery,  Kurwenal  sends  for  Isolde  to  heal  him  of 
his  wound.  She  comes,  but,  alas!  too  late.  In  the  delirium  of  expecta- 
tion, Tristan  has  torn  off  the  bandages  from  his  wound,  and  has  bled  to 
death.  Falling  upon  his  corpse,  and  after  giving  vent  to  her  grief,  she, 
too,  expires. 

"  The  orchestral  prelude,  in  its  poetical  aspect,  may  be  regarded  as  a 
musical  portrayal  of  love  in  all  its  different  phases,  ranging  from  love- 
longing  to  death-defying  ecstatic  emotion.  Formally  considered,  it  con- 
sists of  a  series  of  motives,  or,  more  correctly  speaking,  of  a  single  motive 
and  its  evolutions,  which  in  the  drama  are  repeatedly  used  as  representa- 
tive of  or  in  close  connection  with  the  loves  of  Tristan  and  Isolde,  and 
also  when  allusion  is  made  to  the  symbolical  'love  potion,'  and  which  are 
here  interwoven  in  a  wondrously  continuous  web.  The  principal  motive, 
—  the  germ  of  the  prelude,  if  not  also  of  almost  the  entire  drama, —  from 
its  dual  character,  may  be  taken  for  the  personification  of  Tristan  and 
Isolde  as  the  representatives  of  love  in  the  abstract.  The  presentation 
{pianissimo)  of  several  modifications  of  this,  after  dying  into  silence,  gives 
way  to  a  second  motive,  or  rather  a  pair  of  motives,  immediately  growing 
out  of  the  first,  and  introduced  fortissimo.  Reference  to  its  reoccurrence  in 
the  drama,  on  the  occasion  of  Isolde's  first  beholding  Tristan  on  board 
ship,  and  to  the  words  she  then  utters,  '  Dort  den  Helden,  der  seinen  Blick 
dem  meinen  birgt,'  shows  that  it  is  intended  to  be  typical  of  Tristan  as  a 
'  hero  '  and  of  the  '  look '  with  which  Isolde  regards  him.  A  more  con- 
tinuous development  of  these  motives  immediately  follows,  shortly  to  be 
succeeded  by  another,  which  toward  the  close  of  the  drama  accompanies 
Tristan's  love-longings  and  lamentations  at  the  absence  of  love,  as  he  lies 
upon  his  death-bed.  In  this  manner,  and  each  moment  growing  more  and 
more  intensely  emotional,  the  prelude  proceeds  until  a  climax  is  led  up  to 
by  the  death-defiant  passage  which  toward  the  close  of  the  first  act  ac- 
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companies  the  lovers'  declaration  of  love.  At  length,  the  frenzy  subsides ; 
and,  after  a  return  of  the  initial  motives  in  their  simpler  form,  the  prelude 
closes." 


Symphony  No.  5,  C  minor.  Beethoven. 

Allegro  con  brio. 
Andante  con  nioto. 
Allegro  {Scherzo). 

Allegro  {Finale). 

» 

The  following  is  a  translation  of  an  analysis  by  Berlioz  of  the  symphony 
in  C  minor  :  — 

"This  symphony,  without  doubt  the  most  famous  of  the  nine,  is  also, 
in  my  opininion,  the  first  in  which  Beethoven  gave  free  rein  to  his  stupendous 
imagination,  and  rejected  all  foreign  aid  or  support  whatever.  His  first, 
second,  and  fourth  symphonies  are  constructed  on  the  old  known  forms, 
more  or  less  extended,  and  infused  with  the  brilliant  and  passionate  in- 
spiration of  his  vigorous  youth.  In  the  third, —  the  Eroica, —  the  limits 
ire  no  doubt  enlarged,  and  the  ideas  are  gigantic ;  but  it  is  impossible  not 
.0  recognize  throughout  it  the  influence  of  the  great  poet  whom  Beethoven 
had  long  worshipped.  Beethoven  read  his  Homer  diligently,  in  the  true 
spirit  of  the  Horatian  adage, —  Nocturna  versata  manu,  versate  diurna;  and, 
n  the  magnificent  musical  epic  of  which  we  are  speaking,  whether  it  were 
inspired  by  Napoleon  or  not,  the  recollections  of  the  Iliad  are  as  obvious 
as  they  are  splendid.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  symphony  in  C  minor 
appears  to  me  to  be  the  direct  and  unmixed  product  of  the  genius  of  its 
author,  the  development  of  his  most  individual  mind.  His  secret  sorrows, 
his  fits  of  rage  or  depression,  his  visions  by  night,  and  his  dreams  of  enthu- 
siasm by  day,  form  the  subject  of  the  work ;  while  the  forms  of  both 
melody  and  harmony,  rhythm  and  instrumentation,  are  as  essentially  new 
and  original  as  they  are  powerful  and  noble. 

"  The  first  movement  is  devoted  to  the  representation  of  the  disorder 
and  confusion  of  a  great  mind  in  despair, —  not  that  concentrated,  calm 
despair,  which  appears  outwardly  resigned,  nor  the  stunned,  dumb  distress 
of  Romeo  when  he  hears  of  the  death  of  Juliet,  but  rather  the  tremendous 
fury  of  Othello,  when  Iago  communicates  to  him  the  venomous  calumnies 
which  convince  him  of  Desdemona's  guilt.  One  instant  it  is  a  delirious 
rage  venting  itself  in  frantic  cries ;  the  next  it  is  absolute  exhaustion,  in 
which  the  mind  is  filled  with  self-pity  and  able  to  utter  mere  groans  of 
regret.     Those  convulsive  gasps  of  the  orchestra,  those  chords  tossed  back- 
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wards  and  forwards  between  the  wind  and  the  strings,  each  time  feebler 
than  before  like  the  difficult  breathing  of  a  dying  man  ;  the  sudden,  violent 
Dutburst  in  which  the  orchestra  revives,  as  if  animated  with  the  fury  of  the 
thunderbolt ;  the  momentary  hesitation  of  the  trembling  mass  before  it  falls 
headlong  in  two  fiery  unisons,  more  like  streams  of  lava  than  of  sound, — 
surely  a  style  so  impassioned  as  this  is  beyond  and  above  anything  ever 
before  produced  in  instrumental  music. 

"  The  andante  has  some  characteristics  in  common  with  the  slow  move- 
ment of  the  seventh  and  fourth  symphonies.  It  shares  the  melancholy 
dignity  of  the  one  and  the  touching  grace  of  the  other.  The  subject  is 
riven  out  by  the  tenors  and  'cellos  in  unison,  with  a  simple  accompaniment, 
Pizzicato,  in  the  double  basses.  This  is  followed  by  a  phrase  of  the  flutes, 
oboes,  clarinets,  and  bassoons,  with  its  echo  in  the  violins,  which  returns 
no  less  than  four  times  during  the  movement,  and  each  time  exactly  as 
before,  key  and  all,  whatever  changes  may  have  been  made  in  the  principal 
subject.  This  persistence  in  a  phrase  at  once  so  simple  and  so  profoundly 
melancholy  produces  by  degrees  an  impression  on  the  hearers  which  it  is 
impossible  to  describe,  and  which  Is  certainly  more  vivid  than  any  impres- 
sion of  the  kind  that  I  ever  remember.  Beethoven  has  left  a  precious 
record  of  pathos  in  the  fourth  and  last  appearance  of  the  melody,  where, 
by  a  slight  alteration  of  the  notes,  a  trifling  extension  of  the  phrase,  and  a 
management  of  the  nuance  all  his.  own,  he  has  produced  one  of  the  most 
touching  effects  to  be  found  anywhere. 

"  The  scherzo  is  an  extraordinary  composition :  the  very  opening,  though 
containing  nothing  terrible  in  itself,  produces  the  same  inexplicable  emo- 
tion that  is  caused  by  the  gaze  of  a  magnetizer.  A  sombre,  mysterious 
light  pervades  it.  The  play  of  the  instruments  has  something  sinister 
about  it,  and  seems  to  spring  from  the  state  of  mind  which  conceived  the 
scene  on  the  Blocksberg  in  'Faust.'  A  few  bars  only  are  forte:  piano 
and  pianissimo  predominate  throughout.  The  middle  of  the  movement  (the 
trio)  is  founded  on  a  rapid  passage  for  the  double  basses,  fortissimo,  which 
shakes  the  orchestra  to  its  foundation,  and  irresistibly  recalls  the  gambols 
of  an  elephant.  But  the  gamesome  beast  retires  by  degrees,  and  the  noise 
of  his  antics  is  gradually  lost.  The  theme  of  the  scherzo  reappears,  pizzi- 
■cato,  the  sound  diminishing  at  the  same  time,  till  nothing  is  heard  but  the 
crisp  chords  of  the  violins  and  the  dxp\\  effect  of  the  upper  A-flat  in  the 
bassoons  rubbing  against  the  G,  the  fundamental  note  of  the  dominant 
minor  ninth.  At  length,  the  violins  subside  on  to  the  chord  of  A-flat,  which 
they  hold  pianissimo.     The  drums   alone  have  the  rhythm  of  the  subject, 
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which  they  reiterate  with  all  possible  lightness,  while  the  rest  of  the 
orchestra  maintains  its  stagnation.  The  drums  sound  C,  C  minor  being 
the  key  of  the  movement;  but  the  chord  of  A-flat,  so  long  held  by  the 
strings,  forces  another  tonality  on  the  ear,  and  we  are  thus  kept  in  doubt 
between  the  two.  But  the  drums  increase  in  force,  still  obstinately  keeping 
up  both  note  and  rhythm.  The  violins  have  by  degrees  also  fallen  in  the 
rhythm,  and  at  length  arrive  at  the  chord  of  the  seventh  on  the  dominant 
(G),  the  drums  still  adhering  to  their  C.  At  this  point,  the  whole  orchestra,, 
including  the  three  trombones,  hitherto  silent,  bursts  like  a  thunder-clap 
into  C  major,  and  into  the  triumphal  march  which  forms  the  commence- 
ment of  the  finale.  The  effect  of  this  contrivance  is  obvious  enough  to  the 
ear,  though  it  may  be  difficult  to  explain  to  the  reader. 

"  With  reference  to  this  transition,  it  is  sometimes  said  that  Beethoven 
has,  after  all,  only  made  use  of  the  common  expedient  of  following  a  soft 
passage  in  the  minor  by  a  burst  in  the  major ;  that  the  theme  of  the  finale 
is  not  original ;  and  that  the  interest  of  the  movement  diminishes  instead 
of  increasing  as  it  goes  on.  To  which  I  answer  that  it  is  no  reflection  on 
the  genius  of  a  composer  that  the  means  he  employs  are  already  in  use. 
Plenty  of  other  composes  have  used  the  same  expedients ;  but  nothing 
they  have  done  can  be  compared  for  a  moment  to  this  tremendous  paean  of 
victory  in  which  the  soul  of  Beethoven,  for  the  moment  freed  from  its  mor- 
tal drawbacks  and  sufferings,  seems  to  mount  to  heaven  in  a  chariot  of  fire. 
The  first  four  bars  of  the  subject  may  not  be  strikingly  original ;  but  the 
forms  of  the  triumphal  fanfare  are  but  limited,  and  it  is  probably  not  pos- 
sible to  find  new  ones  without  forfeiting  the  simple,  grandiose,  pompous 
character  which  is  native  to  that  kind  of  phrase.  But  Beethoven  evidently 
did  not  intend  to  continue  the  fanfare  style  after  the  first  few  bars ;  and,  in 
the  rest  of  the  movement, —  even  as  early  as  the  conclusion  of  the  first  sub- 
ject,—  he  quickly  passes  to  the  lofty  and  original  style  which  never  for- 
sakes him.  And,  as  to  the  interest  not  increasing  as  it  goes  on,  the  transi- 
tion from  the  scherzo  to  the  finale  is  probably  the  greatest  effort  of  which 
music,  in  its  present  state  of  means,  is  capable,  so  that  it  would  be  simply- 
impossible  to  have  surpassed  it." 
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Symphony  No.  1  in  B-flat,  Op.  38.  Schumann. 

Andante  un poco  maestoso. 

Allegro  molto  vivace. 

Larghetto. 

Scherzo,  molto  vivace,  with  Trio  I.  and  Trio  II. 

Allegro  animato  e  grazioso. 

This  is  Schumann's  "  Spring  "  symphony.  It  emanates  from  the  happiest 
period  of  his  life.  The  obstacles  to  his  marriage  had  been  overcome,  and 
he  had  won  a  high  position  as  a  composer  and  an  authority  in  music. 
In  a  letter  to  Dorn  in  1839,  Schumann  complains  of  the  pianoforte  as  "  too 
narrow  a  field  for  his  thoughts,"  and  announces  his  intention  of  applying 
himself  to  orchestral  writing  to  make  up  for  his  want  of  practice.  The  B- 
flat  symphony  is  the  first  published  essay  in  the  new  (to  him)  and  larger 
field.  Years  before,  in  1829,  when  a  Heidelberg  student,  undecided  between 
the  professions  of  law  and  music,  he  wrote  to  Wieck,  his  old  pianoforte 
teacher  and  future  father-in-law  :  "  I  detest  theory  pure  and  simple,  as  you 
know,  and  I  have  been  living  very  quietly,  improvising  a  good  deal,  but  not 
playing  much  from  notes.  I  have  begun  many  a  symphony,  but  finished 
nothing,  and  every  now  and  then  have  managed  to  edge  in  a  Schubert 
waltz  between  Roman  law  and  the  pandects,  etc."  Of  these  juvenile  student 
attempts  in  the  symphonic  form,  one  at  least,  in  G  minor,  was  played  in 
public  (in  Schneeberg  in  1833). 

Schumann's  love  for  Clara  Wieck  was  the  incentive  which  led  him  to 
persistent  work  in  mastering  the  science  of  music,  in  overcoming  his  youth- 
ful "  detestation  of  theory."  The  earliest  of  the  four  published  symphonies 
was  first  performed  at  the  Gewandhaus,  Leipzig,  Mendelssohn  conducting, 
on  March  31,  1841,  having  been  composed  but  shortly  before.  A  few  weeks 
after  the  performance  he  wrote  to  a  friend  :  "  I  have  now  a  household  of 
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my  own,  and  my  circumstances  are  different  from  what  they  were.  The 
time  since  you  last  heard  from  me  has  passed  in  happiness  and  work. 
I  wished  for  you  to  hear  my  symphony.  How  happy  I  was  at  the  per- 
formance !  —  I,  and  others  also,  for  it  had  such  a  favorable  reception  as 
I  think  no  symphony  has  had  since  Beethoven." 

This  state  of  things,  as  Grove  says,  the  music  reflects  very  characteris- 
tically. So  full  of  it  was  Schumann's  mind  that  the  composition  of  the 
entire  work  —  without  the  scoring  —  is  said  to  have  taken  only  four  days. 

The  title  "  Spring  Symphony,"  which,  however,  is  not  adopted  upon 
the  printed  title-page,  is  Schumann's  own.  In  the  volume  of  letters 
("  Robert  Schumann's  Briefe,  nene  Folge"  new  series,  B.  &  H.,  Leipzig), 
the  first  mention  of  it  occurs:  "Fancy,"  he  says,  "  a  whole  symphony, — 
and  a  '  Spring'  symphony,  too  !  "  Schumann  has  also  put  on  record  the 
fact  that  its  connection  with  the  bursting  season  of  spring  was  his  original 
idea  ;  for  an  inscription  on  a  portrait  of  himself,  which  follows  the  first  two 
bars  of  the  symphony,  reads :  "  Beginning  of  a  symphony,  occasioned  by  a 
poem  of  Adolf  Bottger's.  To  the  poet,  in  remembrance,  from  Robert 
Schumann,  Leipzig,  1842." 

It  is  conceded  that  the  buoyant  symphony  played  to-day  witnesses,  in  a 
truly  astonishing  manner,  Schumann's  forward  stride  in  the  technique  of 
composition.  Purists  point  out  its  "lovely  imperfections,"  but  few  of 
these  are  unwilling  to  say,  with  Ehlert :  "  It  possesses  all  the  charm  of  a 
first  creation ;  it  is  imbued  with  the  fragrant  breath  of  a  young  pine  grove, 
in  which  the  sun  plays  at  hide-and-seek;  it  embodies  as  much  of  a  bridal  air 
as  if  Schumann  were  celebrating  his  symphonic  honeymoon."  One  writer 
notes  the  distinctions  which  marked  the  approach  to  composition  in  the 
higher  forms  between  Schubert  and  Schumann.  The  former  "worked  up 
to  higher  manifestations  of  the  symphonic  forms  through'  his  larger  pieces 
for  the  chamber,  such  as  the  octet ;  but  Schumann  passed  at  a  step  from 
the  pianoforte  to  the  orchestra,  from  the  sonata  to  the  symphony." 

"  Schumann,"  writes  Wasielewski,  "  conceived  and  treated  the  sym- 
phonic form  in  a  peculiar  spirit,  based  on  the  study  of  masterpieces,  espe- 
cially those  of  Beethoven.  The  ideas  are  thoroughly  Schumannic  :  higher 
artistic  value  is  bestowed  on  them  by  the  fact  that  these  ideas  are  expressed 
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in  the  old  established  form.  They  seldom  reveal  the  arbitrary  enormities 
which  so  often  occur  in  his  earlier  works." 

Grove  points  out  that  the  trombone  passage  in  the  second  portion  of  the 
finale,  while,  perhaps,  containing  a  reminiscence  of  the  first  movement  of 
Schubert's  C  major  symphony, —  heard  by  Schumann  (who  brought  the  MSS. 
from  Vienna)  at  Leipzig,  only  a  few  months  before  the  composition  of  the 
work, —  is  yet  treated  in  his  own  way,  producing  a  solemn  effect  not  easily 
forgotten.  An  instance  of  Schumann's  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the 
orchestra  of  that  date,  also  pointed  out  by  Grove,  is  shown  in  the  original 
score  of  the  introduction.  The  energetic  phrase  for  horns  and  trumpets, 
with  which  it  begins,  was  first  written  a  third  lower  (the  corrected  notes  are 
D,  B-flat,  C,  D)  ;  but,  when  the  work  came  to  rehearsal,  under  Mendels- 
sohn, it  appeared  that  the  notes  G  and  A,  being  stopped  notes,  could 
hardly  be  heard,  and  the  change  had  to  be  made.  This  was  for  a  long 
time  a  great  joke  with  Schumann. 

Writing  to  Mendelssohn  from  Dresden,  in  1845,  ^e  says:  "You  are 
now  in  the  middle  of  my  symphony  (rehearsing  for  the  Gewandhaus 
concert).  You  remember  the  first  rehearsal,  in  1841,  and  the  stopped 
notes  in  the  trumpets  and  horns,  at  the  beginning  ?  It  was  exactly  as  if 
they  had  caught  cold;  and  I  am  obliged  to  laugh  now  whenever  I 
think  of   it." 

There  follows  an  analysis  of  the  B-flat  symphony  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Joseph  Bennett :  — 


First   Movement. 


"  The  first  allegro  is  introduced  by  an  andante  un  poco  maestoso,  which 
begins  with  a  kind  of  motto  phrase,  stated  in  unison  by  horns  and  trumpets 
without  accompaniment.  Mendelssohn  had  an  exactly  parallel  idea  at  the 
opening  of  his  '  Hymn  of  Praise/  symphony,  which  was  performed  a  few 
months  before  Schumann  wrote  his  symphony.  That  the  credit  of  origina- 
tion belongs  to  the  author  of  the  '  Hymn  of  Praise '  is  thus  settled  by  dates, 
but  Mendelssohn's  friend  and  admirer  may  claim  the  merit  of  recognizing 
and  frankly  turning  to  account  a  very  happy  thought.  The  two  musicians 
worked  out  the  idea  in  different  ways.  Mendelssohn  uses  his  '  motto  '  in 
the  allegro  simply  as  a  tributary,  whereas  Schumann  makes  his  enter  into 
the  principal  theme. 

"The  allegro  molto  vivace  opens,  as  just  stated,  with  the  'motto  '  phrase 
of  the  introduction,  which  now  forms  part  of  a  very  energetic,  bustling, 
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and  well-marked  leading  subject.  Schumann  does  not  develop  his  theme 
at  length.  His  studies  of  great  masterpieces,  particularly,  mayhap,  of 
Beethoven's  *C  minor/  inclined  him  to  a  concise  first  part.  Very  soon, 
therefore,  the  horns,  with  their  reiterated  and  unaccompanied  notes,  give 
warning  of  the  second  subject,  which  the  clarinets  proceed  to  state.  The 
new  melody  is  as  plaintive  and  tender  as  its  predecessor  was  bold  and 
vigorous ;  and  thus  the  composer  obtains  the  by  no  means  slight  advan- 
tage of  a  good  contrast.  He  is  otherwise  happy  in  his  themes,  which,  as 
well  as  having  melodic  character,  lend  themselves  freely  to  effective  orches- 
tral treatment. 

"  In  the  second  part  of  the  movement,  Schumann  yields  himself  unre- 
servedly to  the  work  of  exhaustive  development.  He  shrinks  neither 
from  elaboration  nor  length ;  but  he  never  becomes  obscure.  Indeed,  this 
-  working  out,'  if  not  technically  quite  above  criticism,  reveals  most  remark- 
able power  for  a  first  effort  in  symphonic  writing.  It  should  be  observed 
that  interest  is  augmented  by  the  use  of  several  subsidiary  themes,  which 
are  cleverly  associated  with  the  principals.  After  the  usual  recapitulation, 
and  when  the  coda  is  reached,  a  novel  feature  presents  itself  in  the  shape 
of  a  passage  for  strings  only,  of  a  hymn-like  character.  It  has  been  called 
1  a  little  song  of  thankfulness,'  and  might  be  that  or  anything  else  poetic 
and  engaging." 

Second  Movement. 

"  The  slow  movement,  larghetto,  E-flat,  is  one  of  the  effusions  by  this 
master  which  set  the  fancy  at  work  in  efforts  to  explain  it  through  refer- 
ence to  circumstances  or  emotions  all  can  appreciate.  One  thing  quite 
certain  is  that  here  we  have  a  delicious  and  "expressive  tune,  which  no 
man  in  whose  soul  is  music  can  listen  to  without  emotion.  The  form 
of  the  movement  is  that  of  variations  wherein  the  theme  remains  unaltered, 
and  only  the  accessories  change.  Three  times  does  the  melody  appear : 
first,  from  the  violins ;  next,  from  the  violoncellos ;  and,  lastly,  from  the 
oboes  and  horns,  the  accompaniment  becoming  more  elaborate  with  each 
repetition." 

Third  Movement. 

"The  scherzo,  molto  vivace,  G  minor,  is  remarkable  for  two  trios, —  an 
innovation  which  Schumann  was  the  first  to  make.  In  his  symphonies 
in  B-flat  and  A,  Beethoven  repeats  the  trio ;  and  from  this  Schumann  may 
have  taken  an  idea  to  be  developed  as  we  now  have  it.  The  trios  are 
well  contrasted,  differing,  as  they  do,  in  key,  rhythm,  and  character." 
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Gentlemen, —  It  affords  me  much  pleasure  to  in- 
form you  that  the  piano  which  I  ordered  from  you  for 
a  Christmas  present  to  my  mother  has  been  received. 
My  mother  joins  me  in  expressing  to  you  our  great 
satisfaction  with  the  piano,  its  tone  being  very  sweet, 
sympathetic,  and  powerful,  and  the  touch  and  action 
all  that  could  be  desired.  The  case  is  beautiful  in  de- 
sign and  finish.  I  thank  you  for  the  careful  attention 
given  to  this  order. 

Yours  truly, 

RUSSELL  B.  HARRISON. 


ESTABLISHED  |g^ 


PIANOS 


RENOWNED   FOR 

TONE  &  DURABILITY 

To  Messrs.  J.  &  C.   Fischer, 

no  Filth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


SANDERS    &  STAYMAN,  934  "  F"  St.,  N.W. 


Gentlemen's  Suits  Scoured  and  Pressed  for  $1. 
^K.I.HAHN,-§^ 

705  Ninth  Street,  N.W.  ,1229  Thirty-second  Street. 

GEORGETOWN.  I 


Coats,  SO  cts. 


Pants,  25  cts. 


Vests,  25  cts. 


Altering  and  Repairing  done  in  the  best  manner. 
Goods  called  for  and  delivered.  Telephone  143-2. 
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Fourth  Movement. 

"  The  finale,  allegro  animato  e  grazioso,  resembles  the  first  allegro  in 
opening  with  a  motto  phrase.  But  here  the  whole  force  of  the  orchestra 
is  employed ;  and  the  phrase  is  an  ascending  scale,  beginning  on  the 
dominant,  and  having  a  broken  rhythm  which  imparts  great  character. 
After  one  statement,  a  light  and  lively  principal  theme  is  entered  upon. 
The  term  'principal  theme'  strictly  appertains,  however,  to  the  'motto,' 
which  forms  by  far  the  most  conspicuous,  striking,  and  effective  part 
of  the  movement.  The  finale  should  be  heard  with  the  closest  attention 
to  this  phrase,  Schumann's  treatment  of  it  being  always  masterly  and 
impressive,  and  such  as  more  than  warrants  the  composer  in  risking  the 
close  of  his  work  upon  a  motif  apparently  wanting  in  adaptiveness." 


Symphonic  Poem,  "Danse  Macabre."  Saint-Saens. 

DANSE   MACABRE. 

Zig,  Zig,  Zig — grim  Death,  in  cadence, 
Striking  with  his  heel  a  tomb, 
Death  at  midnight  plays  a  dance  tune, 
Zig,  Zig,  Zig,  upon  his  viol. 

The  winter  wind  blows,  and  the  night  is  all  dark, 
Moans  are  heard  in  the  linden  ttees ; 
Thro'  the  gloom  the  white  skeletons  pass, 
Running  and  leaping  in  their  shrouds, 

Zig,  Zig,  Zig,  each  one  is  frisking, 

The  bones  of  the  dancers  are  heard  to  crack. 

•  •••#•#• 

But  hist !  of  a  sudden  they  quit  the  round  ;    . 
They  push  forward,  they  fly,  the  cock  has  crowed. 

These  grotesque  and  ghastly  lines  by  Henri  Cazalis  inspired  Saint-Saens 
to  write  the  cleverly  devised  and  piquant  piece  of  instrumentation  played 
to-day,  which  secured  for  him  his  earliest  popularity  in  this  country 
Camille  Saint-Saens's  *  long-expected  opera  of  "Ascanio"  has  just  been 
performed  at  the  Opera,  Paris. 
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This  is  the  largest  and  best  equipped 
Studio  in  Washington.  .Crayon 
and  Pastel  Portraits  a  specialty. 
Prices,  $10  to  $100,  according  to 
size  and  style.  Easels  to  match 
frames.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
My  Portraits  are  well  known  in 
Washington  for  their  excellent 
finish.  Open  until  9  p.m.  Terms 
to  suit. 
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Concerto  for  Violoncello  in  A  minor,  Op.  36.  Bckert. 

Allegro  moderato. 

Andante;  Scherzo  vivace ;  Andante. 

Allegro  non  troppo  {Rondo  h  la  Cosaque). 

Carl  Anton  Florian  Eckert  was  a  native  of  Potsdam.  Early  in  life  his 
musical  ability  asserted  itself;  and,  ere  he  had  completed  his  thirteenth 
year,  he  was  celebrated  as  a  player,  while  two  compositions,  an  opera  and 
oratorio,  attested  his  unusual  precocity.  In  1839,  he  studied  with  Mendels- 
sohn at  Leipzig ;  and  the  teacher  highly  esteemed  his  pupil,  who,  however, 
did  not  realize  Mendelssohn's  prophecies.  Eckert  seems  to  have  been 
something  of  a  wanderer ;  for,  within  a  few  years  after  his  return  from  the 
United  States  (185 1),  we  find  him  conducting  Italian  opera  at  Paris,  Vienna 
(the  court  opera),  Stuttgart,  and  Berlin.  He  went  to  the  Prussian  capital 
in  1868,  succeeding  Dorn,  who  was  pensioned  to  make  a  place  for  him. 
He  died  there  in  1879.  It  was  as  a  conductor  that  Eckert  was  most  es- 
teemed. His  compositions,  which  were  for  the  most  part  short-lived,  in- 
clude three  operas,  much  church  music,  an  oratorio,  "Judith,"  a  symphony, 
the  violoncello  concerto  played  to-day,  and  numerous  smaller  pieces.  The 
concerto  alone  of  the  larger  works  holds  a  place  in  the  concert  repertory 
of  to-day. 

The  orchestral  score  of  the  concerto  not  being  available,  it  is  only 
possible  to  sketch  a  few  general  features  of  the  composition.  It  is  rather 
free  in  form.  The  customary  four  movements  are  present,  but,  as  regards 
the  two  middle  ones,  run  together  in  a  manner  which  tends  to  lessen  their 
individuality.  The  work  is  written  to  be  played  without  break  up  to  the 
final  allegro.  \   .q   HOB8'  [  .iM 

After  a  brusque  orchestral  introduction,  the  first  theme  of  the  allegro 
moderato  in  A  minor,  C,  appears.  The  second  subject,  which  follows  after 
some  slight  development  of  the  first,  is  made  attractive  by  charming  tonal 
changes.  There  is  no  stated  repetition  of  either  theme,  the  composer 
being  content  to  give  the  solo  instrument  related  matter  which  is  of  an 
agreeable  character  to  the  performer.  Without  break,  and  after  a  modu-' 
lation  into  the  key  of  B-flat,  there  follows  a  short  andante  of  twenty-four 
|  bars.  This  leads  into  a  scherzo  vivace  of  a  lively  character.  The  theme 
of  the  anda?ite  comes  back,  but  in  a  lower  position.     Again,  the  echo  of  the 
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subject  of  the  scherzo  is  heard  in  the  accompaniment,  while  the  solo  in- 
strument concludes  the  movement  in  slow  tempo. 

The  dance  melodies  of  the  rondo  a  la  Cosaque  are  deftly  stated  and 
interestingly  developed  in  the  solo  instrument,  while  ■  it  would  seem  that 
the  instruments  of  the  orchestra  were  adding  an  accompaniment  at  once 
vivacious  and  in  excellent  keeping  with  the  national  spirit  of  the  piece. 


Ballet  Music,  "  Bal  Costume."  Rubinstein. 

Rubinstein's  "  Bal  Costume,"  music  consisting  of  a  set  of  historical 
dances  with  an  introduction,  originally  appeared  as  a  pianoforte  duet 
(Op.  103).  In  their  orchestral  dress,  the  several  movements  form  a 
characteristic  example  of  their  composer's  vigorous  and  fascinating  use  of 
the  instruments.  The  Rubinstein  jubilee  has  brought  out  many  tributes 
to  the  fine  character  of  the  composer.  It  is  said  that  thousands  of 
pounds  sterling  have  passed  through  his  hands  of  late  years  into  those  of 
indigent  artists,  poverty-stricken  students,  struggling  musicians,  to  whom 
his  encouragement  has  ever  been  as  the  warm  winds  of  autumn  to  the  leaf- 
less oak.  He  now  occupies  the  post  of  president  of  the  Imperial  Academy 
of  Music  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  is  in  receipt  of  a  considerable  yearly  salary, 
every  copeck  of  which  goes  to  relieve  the  needs  of  young  artists  rich  in 
nothing  but  rare  artistic  gifts.  He  is,  consequently,  as  poor  as  Lazarus, — 
nay,  poorer  still ;  and  his  financial  condition  is  in  such  a  plight  that  the 
pension  of  three  thousand  roubles,  which  the  Emperor  of  Russia  has  just 
allowed  him,  was,  people  say,  the  most  useful  form  which  recognition  of 
his  merits  could  have  assumed  under  the  circumstances. 
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Voice  Culture,  Harmony,  and  Musical  Composition 

■     in     niAAiiAvi-      ■■  m  THE  PIANOFORTE  AND  THE  ORGAN. 

J.  W.  BISGHOFF,  Mus.  Doc. 

Congregational  Church,  Cor,  10th  and  6  StSi,  N.  W. 

PFEIFFER  &  CONLIFF, 

PIANO    DEALERS, 

i^ho      514  ELEVENTH  STREET,  N.  W. 

Isvb   sjiolofiBiq  £  zb    bsifidqqc  . ho  %npiiouboiini   fi£ 

Watch  the  papers  for  our  notices  and  removal  during  the  next  couple  months. 
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thp.  stipfp  piano 
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The  standard  piano  among  musicians  for  the  past  50  years. 

\o  saoilJ  oJni.s  :I  sirl  riguc 
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We  propose  to  deserve  and  secure  the  public  confidence  by  the  following  means 
-teal  nrn/JiuB  5c  'til  ex;  nssd  19V9  2£fi  ii 

In  the  first  place,  we  are  Practical  Piano  Makers. 

We  Personally  select  our  own  stock  of  Pianos 

>90£  rtoxiiw  lo  jL 
We  do  all  our  own  Tuning  and  Repairing. 

For  these  reasons  we  can  allow  you  the  tull  value  of  youi 
old  piano  in  exchange  for  a  new  one.       v     7     7     i 

lo    < 

We  are  direct  from  the  manufactory  in  Baltimore,  with, 
whom  we  were  connected  for  10  years,  and  by  whorr 
we  are  recommended,    v     *.'     V     7     V     v     7     7     I 


Note  our  present  address,  and  watch  for  our  new  one. 


PFEIFFER  &  CONLIFF, 

514  Eleventh    Street,   N.  W. 
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©BT©N  Mozart  Academy  of  Music, 

Bymphomy  y        mm][i 

OllOHMSTIlA  SEASON  OF  1890. 

ARTHUR    NIKISCH,  Conductor. 
UNDER    THE    AUSPICES    OF    THE    MOZART    ASSOCIATION. 

k  First   Concert, 

Friday  Evening,  May  2,  1890, 

At  8.30  o'clock. 

I  

PROGRAMME. 

Weber        ______       Overture,  "  Euryanthe " 

Weber        -        -        -        -        -        -Aria,  from  "  Freischuetz " 

Mme.  STEINBACH-JAHNS. 

Rubinstein  _______"  Bal  Costume  " 

Berger  et  Bergere. 

Pecheur  Napolitain  et  Napolitaine. 

Toreadore  et  Andalouse. 

Songs  with  Piano. 

(a)  Liszt  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  "  Liebeslust " 

(b)  Brahms        -----__'_        "Lullaby" 

(c)  Goldmark     -  -  -  -  -  -  -  "  Die  Quelle " 

Mme.  STEINBACH-JAHNS. 

M&ndelssohn       _■_•__._     Symphony  in  A  (Italian) 

Allegro  vivace. 
Andante  con   moto. 
Con  moto  moderate 
Saltarello. 

Soloist,    Mme.  STEINBACH-JAHNS. 

THE   PIANOFORTE   USED   IS   A    CHICKERING. 

Historical  and  Analytical  Notes  prepared  by 
G.  H.  WILSON. 


Overture,  "  Euryanthe."  "Weber. 

The  great  success  of  "  Der  Freischiitz,"  in  182 1,  turned  the  attention 
of  leading  opera  managers  to  Weber,  who  agreed,  with  Dominico  Barbaja, 
to  write  a  second  opera.  Barbaja,  it  may  be  said,  operated  extensively  in 
Southern  Europe,  but  particularly  at  the  Karnthnerthor  Theatre,  Vienna. 
After  much  trouble,  Weber  accepted  a  libretto  at  the  hands  of  Wilhelmine: 
von  Chezy,  a  blue-stocking  from  Dresden  (whom  Hanslick  once  called 
witty).  This  eccentric  person  laid  before  him  a  sketch  made  from  a  Ger- 
man translation  of  an  old  French  romance,  "  Histoire  de  Gerard  de  Nevers,  j 
et  de  la  belle  et  vertueuse  Euryanthe,  sa  mie."  The  opera  failed,  chiefly 
because  of  the  utterly  meaningless  libretto  of  the  Von  Chezy,  of  whom  it  is 
related  that,  on  the  night  of  the  first  performance  of  "  Euryanthe,"  Oct.  25, 
1825,  in  the  Karnthnerthor  Theatre,  Vienna,  coming  in  rather  late,  when 
the  aisles  were  filled,  she  tried  to  find  her  way  to  the  front  over  the  crowd, 
exclaiming  :  "  Make  room,  make  room  for  me,  I  say  !  I  tell  you  I  am  the 
poetess  !  the  poetess  !  " 

The  opera  was  mostly  written  in  the  summer  of  1822,  in  Hosterlitz, 
where  Weber  and  his  wife  and  infant  son  were  staying.  During  that  sum- 
mer, Sir  Julius  Benedict  was  Weber's  pupil,  and  he  writes  thus  of  the  work 
in  hand :  "  Watching  the  progress  of  his  '  Euryanthe '  from  the  first  note 
to  its  completion,  I  had  the  best  opportunity  of  observing  his  system  of 
composing.  Many  a  time  might  he  be  seen  early  in  the  morning,  some 
closely  written  pages  in  his  hand,  which  he  stood  still  to  read,  and  then 
wandered  on  through  forest  and  glen,  muttering  to  himself.  He  was  learn, 
ing  by  heart  the  words  of  '  Euryanthe,'  which  he  studied  until  he  made 
them  a  portion  of  himself, —  his  own  creation,  as  it  were.  His  genius 
would  sometimes  lie  dormant  during  his  frequent  repetition  of  the  words, 
and  then  the  idea  of  a  whole  musical  piece  would  flash  upon  his  mind  like 
the  bursting  of  light  into  darkness.  It  would  then  remain  there  uneffaced, 
gradually  assuming  a  perfect  shape ;  and  not  till  this  process  was  attained 
would  he  put  it  down  on  paper.  His  first  transcriptions  were  usually 
penned  on  the  return  from  his  solitary  walks.  He  then  noted  down  the 
voices  fully,  and  only  marked  here  and  there  the  harmonies  or  the  places 
where  particular  instruments  were  to  be  introduced.  Sometimes  he  indi- 
cated by  signs,  known  only  to  himself,  his  most  characteristic  orchestral 
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effects ;  then  he  would  play  to  his  wife  or  to  me,  from  these  incomplete 
sketches,  the  most  striking  pieces  of  the  opera,  invariably  in  the  form  they 
afterwards  maintained.  The  whole  was  so  thoroughly  developed  in  his 
brain  that  his  instrumentation  was  little  more  than  the  labor  of  a  copyist  * 
and  the  notes  flowed  to  his  pen  with  the  marks  of  all  the  shading  of  expres- 
sion, as  if  copperplated  on  the  paper.  .  .  .  The  scoring  of  the  opera  of 
'Euryanthe '  from  his  sketches  occupied  only  sixty  days." 

Following  his  usual  practice,  Weber  drew  upon  the  themes  of  the 
opera  for  the  subjects  of  its  prelude.  "  Both  the  first  and  second  motives 
come  from  the  music  of  the  hero,  Adolar,  the  first  —  immediately  follow- 
ing the  brilliant  and  very  Weberesque  exordium  —  being  connected  with  an 
expression  of  trust  in  Euryanthe's  faithfulness  when  exposed  to  the  same 
temptation  as  that  which  assails  Shakspere's  Cymbeline.  The  second  sub- 
ject—  a  very  beautiful  and  characteristic  melody  stated  by  the  violins  — 
expresses  the  confidence  and.  joy  with  which  Adolar  anticipates  reunion 
with  his  beloved.  These  themes  are  worked  into  a  regular  form  of  an 
overture,  save  that  two  important  episodes  come  together  between  the 
development  of  the  second  subject  and  the  recapitulation,  occupying,  there- 
fore, the  place  of  a  'working  out.'  The  first  episode,  largo,  given  to  muted 
violins  in  eight  parts  accompanied  by  the  violas,  trem.,  has  direct  reference 
to  that  part  of  the  drama  in  which  Euryanthe  conveys  to  the  wicked  Eg- 
lantine a  secret  concerning  some  unfortunate  lovers  who  make  a  spectral 
appearance.  The  lovers  and  their  apparitions  are  of  Weber's  own  devising. 
On  this  account,  he  thought  a  great  deal  of  them,  and  at  first  intended  that 
the  curtain  should  rise  with  the  beginning  of  the  largo,  and  show  a  tableau 
of  the  incident.  On  reflection,  he  abandoned  the  idea,  as  tending  to 
divert  regard  from  very  mysterious  and  cunningly  devised  music.  The 
second  episode  is  contrapuntal,  and  consists  of  imitative  treatment  of  a 
subject  which  doubtless  had  a  special  significance  in  the  composer's  mind ; 
but  what  it  was  cannot  now  be  ascertained." 


CARL    MARIA    VON    WEBER. 


Weber's  life-story  makes  one  of  the  most  pathetic  pages  in  the  biography 
of  musicians.  Passing  over  the  period  of  his  youth,  in  which  the  important 
influences  were  a  vain,  ill-balanced  parent  (whose  inordinate  desire  to 
make  of  his  infant  son  a  prodigy,  like  Mozart,  endowed  the  boy  with  a  poor 
physique),  and  a  confusion  of  knowledge,  the  reflection  of  countless  teachers 
representing  all  grades  of  ignorance  and  excellence, —  a  period,  too,  in 
which  the  careless  society  of  the  father  dulled  the  youth's  moral  sense  or 
failed  to  protect  it, —  the  season  of  his  manhood,  from  the  time  of  his  mar- 
riage to  his  death,  stands  almost  unparalleled  in  its  persistent  conflict  with 
fate.  Occupied  at  some  court  opera,  either  at  Prague,  Dresden,  Berlin,  or 
Vienna,  incessantly  active  in  a  routine  often  onerous  and  humiliating,  the 
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fine  spirit  of  the  man,  his  generous  confidence,  his  loyalty  to  the  men  of  his 
guild,  which  was  seldom  reciprocated  and  more  often  scorned,  grew  and 
developed  in  his  music  until  in  "  Der  Freischiitz "  he  gave  Germany  a 
national  opera  and  founded  a  school  which  "  Tannhauser  "  and  "  Lohen- 
grin "  distinctly  echo.  Through  years  of  the  most  imbittering  intrigue, 
jealousy,  and  disappointment,  Weber  walked  unswervingly.  His  gradually 
developing  style,  his  reforms  in  the  manner  of  producing  opera,  and  his 
introduction  of  some  of  the  works  of  Mehul  and  Isouard  in  the  place  of 
the  tinkling  Italian  operas  in  vogue  won  him  many  friends  and  created 
bitter  enemies.  But  almost  from  his  rise  before  the  public  Weber  was 
beloved  by  the  German  people.  Court  intrigues  conditioned  his  promotion 
and  withheld  from  him  the  insignia  of  royal  favor,  but  he  held  the  popular 
heart.  Weber's  intimate  circle  was  always  refined  and  cultivated.  His 
home  life  was  ideal,  and  there  exists  no  more  tender  picture  of  sacrifice 
than  his  decision  to  take  the  journey  to  London  to  produce  "Oberon,"  the 
result  of  which  would  provide  a  maintenance  for  hs  wife  and  children, 
while  in  his  exhausted  physical  state  it  surely  would  lose  him  his  life 
Weber  never  returned  from  London. 


Ballet  Music,  "  Bal  Costume."  Rubinstein. 

Rubinstein's  "  Bal  Costume,"  music  consisting  of  a  set  of  historical 
dances  with  an  introduction,  originally  appeared  as  a  pianoforte  duet 
(Op.  103).  In  their  orchestral  dress,  the  several  movements  form  a 
characteristic  example  of  their  composer's  vigorous  and  fascinating  use  of 
the  instruments.  The  Rubinstein  jubilee  has  brought  out  many  tributes 
to  the  fine  character  of  the  composer.  It  is  said  that  thousands  of 
pounds  sterling  have  passed  through  his  hands  of  late  years  into  those  of 
indigent  artists,  poverty-stricken  students,  struggling  musicians,  to  whom 
his  encouragement  has  ever  been  as  the  warm  winds  of  autumn  to  the  leaf- 
less oak.  He  now  occupies  the  post  of  president  of  the  Imperial  Academy 
of  Music  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  is  in  receipt  of  a  considerable  yearly  salary, 
every  copeck  of  which  goes  to  relieve  the  needs  of  young  artists  rich  in 
nothing  but  rare  artistic  gifts.  He  is,  consequently,  as  poor  as  Lazarus, — 
nay,  poorer  still ;  and  his  financial  condition  is  in  such  a  plight  that  the 
pension  of  three  thousand  roubles,  which  the  Emperor  of  Russia  has  just 
allowed  him,  was,  people  say,  the  most  useful  form  which  recognition  of 
his  merits  could  have  assumed  under  the  circumstances. 

Symphony  in  A,  "Italian."  Mendelssohn. 

Allegro  vivace. 
Andante  con  moto. 
Con  moto  moderato. 
Sal  tar  ell 0  (presto). 

The  name  of  "  Italian,"  by  which  this  delightful  work  is  known,  is  due 
to  Mendelssohn  himself.     He  composed  it  during  his  stay  in  Italy  in  1831, 


and  repeatedly  refers  to  it  under  that  title  in  his  charming  letters  home, 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  "Walpurgis  Night,"  which  in  joke  he  calls  the 
"  Saxon  symphony,"  and  the  "  Hebrides  "  overture,  which  he  also  wrote  at 
the  same  time,  as  well  as  from  the  '•  Scotch  "  symphony,  which  he  planned 
and  made  some  progress  with  during  that  period  of  astonishing  activity. 
The  opening  and  closing  movements  appear  to  have  been  composed  in 
Rome  itself.  At  any  rate,  writing  from  Rome  on  the  2 2d  February,  183 1, 
after  he  had  been  there  four  months,  he  tells  his  sisters  that  the  "  Italian 
symphony  is  making  great  progress.  It  will  be  the  gayest  thing  I  have 
ever  done,  especially  the  last  movement.  For  the  adagio,  I  have  not  found 
anything  yet  exactly  right,  and  I  think  I  must  put  it  off  for  Naples."  A 
week  later,  he  is  in  the  same  mind  ;  and,  lamenting  how  fast  the  time 
flies,  and  very  unnecessarily  upbraiding  himself  for  not  making  the  best  use 
of  it,  he  continues  :  "  If  I  could  do  but  one  of  my  two  symphonies  here ! 
but  the  Italian  one  I  must  and  will  put  off  till  I  have  seen  Naples,  which 
must  play  a  part  in  it."  The  part  which  it  did  play,  then,  is  the  slow 
movement.  Of  the  scherzo,  or  what  stands  for  it,  more  anon.  The  andante, 
if  anything,  is  Mendelssohn's  visit  to  Naples.  It  is  difficult  to  realize  this, 
and  to  find  in  that  grave,  beautiful,  regretful  strain  a  reflection  of  the 
streets  and  quays  of  the  noisiest  and  most  brilliant  city  in  the  world.  It  is 
not  like  the  protest  of  an  earnest-minded  man  against  the  frivolity  and 
recklessness  of  the  "  great  sinful  streets  of  Naples,"  which  raised  so  power- 
fully the  indignation  of  a  poet  of  our  own  days.  It  would  seem  to  have 
been  more  appropriately  the  production,  or  rather  the  suggestion,  of  some 
solemn  evening  hour  in  Rome,  in  the  gathering  shades  of  St.  Peter's  or  the 
mouldering,  quaint  grandeur  of  the  Vatican  gardens.  And  we  cling  to  this 
idea,  notwithstanding  the  two  letters  just  quoted  ;  for  it  was  not  till  the 
5th  of  April  that  he  left  Rome,  and  the  Holy  Week  and  Easter  had  come 
in  the  interval,  and  he  had  gone  through  the  wonderful  ceremonials  of  that 
time,  and  had  had  the  lovely  land  journey- — by  road,  not  by  railway  — 
from  Rome  to  Naples  in  which  to  collect  his  impressions  and  mature  his 
ideas.  This  andante  (often,  though  entirely  without  warrant,  called  the 
Pilgrims'  March)  is  one  of  the  most  favorite  orchestral  pieces  in  the  whole 
repertoire  of  music,  and  probably  shares  with  the  allegretto  of  Beethoven's 
No.  8  symphony  the  honor  of  having  made  more  people  happy  than  any 
other  piece. 

The  opening  movement,  allegro  vivace,  seems  to  embody  the  general 
feelings  aroused  by  Mendelssohn's  entrance  into  Italy  and  his  journey  from 
the  Alps  to  Rome,  of  which  such  delightful  records  are  left  in  his  letters. 
It  is  full  of  the  "open  air"  and  "blue  sky"  and  the  "season  of  blossoms" 
that  he  loved  so  much  and  is  always  talking  about  in  the  letters  of  this 
period.  Never,  perhaps,  was  music  written  more  wonderfully  full  of  the 
fire  of  youth  and  the  animal  spirits  of  a  man  at  once  thoroughly  genial  and 
thoroughly  refined.  There  is  something  irresistible  in  the  gay  elan  with 
which  it  starts  off  at  once  without  a  moment's  hesitation, —  in  this  respect 
like,   and   yet  in   much  else  how  unlike,   Beethoven's   eighth    symphony ! 
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How  bright  and  variegated  is  the  color  of  the  opening,  as  the  flutes,  clari 
nets,  and  oboes  come  dancing  in  one  after  the  other,  and  the  staccato  bass 
picks  its  way  about  so  effectively ! 

The  subject  is  developed  at  considerable  length  before  the  introduction 
of  the  "  second  subject "  proper.  The  latter,  when  it  arrives,  is  given  to 
his  favorite  clarinets,  and  might  well  be  the  very  phrase  which  came  into 
his  head  a  propos  to  Goethe's  line,  "  Die  ganze  Luft  ist  Warm  und  Blii- 
thevoll,"  in  speaking  of  which,  indeed,  he  especially  names  them. 

The  second  part  of  the  movement  (after  the  double  bar)  opens  with 
equal  beauty  and  originality,  with  a  delicious  fugato  passage,  for  the  strings 
only,  on  a  crisp  and  spirited  subject  now  introduced,  and  ending  in  the  re- 
appearance of  the  opening  theme.  The  subject  of  this  fugato  is  re-em- 
ployed more  than  once  in  the  coda  which  terminates  the  movement. 
Another  melody  which  appears  only  in  the  second  part  is  a  joyous  strain 
commenced  by  the  second  violins  and  continued  by  the  flute,  with  a  de- 
licious accompaniment  of  staccato  triplets  in  the  fiddles  and  detached 
pizzicato  notes  in  the  bass.  Mendelssohn  must  always  have  his  'cello  solo. 
It  is  found  in  his  very  first  symphony,  written  when  he  was  barely  twelve 
years  old ;  and  here  it  comes  in  with  excellent  effect  on  the  return  of  the 
second  subject,  with  a  charming  triplet  accompaniment  above  it  in  the  flutes 
and  clarinets  alternately.  Of  the  innumerable  beautiful  and  masterly  de- 
tails which  crowd  his  first  movement  (such  as  the  long-holding  A  in  the 
oboes  during  the  modulation  from  F-sharp  minor  into  D  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  reprise  of  the  chief  subject,  the  B  and  G  in  the  first  violins  ac- 
companying the  second  subject  on  its  first  appearance),  one  might  write 
for  a  week.  But  the  music  itself  is  better  than  any  commentary.  Let  that 
be  marked,  learned,  and  inwardly  digested,  and  the  object  of  these  remarks 
will  be  more  than  gained. 

Such  is  this  most  gay  and  joyous  movement.  And  yet,  as  if  to  show 
that  no  great  poet  is  without  a  touch  of  melancholy,  even  in  his  brightest 
moods,  and  as  if  to  remind  us  that  we  are  not  to  be  "merry  when  we  hear 
sweet  music,"  Mendelssohn  has  introduced  a  delicious  color  of  sadness  in 
a  beautiful  phrase  just  at  the  end  of  the  first  part  of  the  movement,  with 
the  answer  in  the  violins  which  follows  it  and  leads  into  the  return  of  the 
first  part.  The  phrase  reappears  at  the  close  of  the  entire  movement,  but 
more  fully  accompanied,  and  without  the  same  regretful  tone  as  before. 

The  second  movement  is  the  well-known  anda?tte  con  moto  already 
spoken  of, —  often  unwarrantably  called  the  Pilgrims'  March, —  which,  for 
originality,  beauty,  and  depth  of  sentiment,  stands,  if  not  without  a  rival, 
certainly  without  a  compeer.  It  is  in  D  minor,  and  begins  with  a  loud  call 
to  prayer  or  meditation,  like  the  cry  of  the  muezzin  from  the  minaret.  The 
rest  of  this  movement  is  too  well  known  to  need  mention  :  only  we  cannot 
refrain  from  noting  the  delicious  part  taken  by  the  two  flutes,  interweaving 
their  sweet  voices  with  delicious  independence  of  each  other  and  their 
fellows  in  the  band;  the  fine  change  where  the  clarinets  come  in  A  major, 
—  not  altogether  unmindful   of  a  similar  change  in  the   allegretto  in   Bee- 
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thoven's  No.  7  symphony;  and  the  beautiful  idea  where  the  strings  and  the 
wind  answer  one  another  energetically  above  the  delicate  staccato  bass 
figure,  like  "  deep  calling  unto  deep." 

With  regard  to  the  third  movement,  con  moto  moderate,  which  occupies 
the  place  of  the  usual  minuet  or  scherzo,  there  is  a  tradition  (said  to  origi- 
nate with  Mendelssohn's  brother-in-law  Hensel,  but  still  of  uncertain 
authority)  that  it  was  transferred  to  its  present  place  from  some  earlier 
composition.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  found  in  either  of  the  twelve 
unpublished  juvenile  symphonies,  and  in  the  first  rough  draft  of  this  sym- 
phony there  is  no  sign  of  its  having  been  interpolated,  as  the  writer  can 
vouch  from  actual  inspection.  In  style,  this  lovely  movement  is  no  doubt 
earlier  than  the  rest  of  the  work.  The  opening  subject  has  a  Mozartish 
turn  ;  indeed,  it  may  be  found  almost  note  for  note  in  Mozart,  and  there  is 
a  fine  Mozart  flavor  in  the  four  bars  of  coda  at  the  end  of  the  first  section. 
But  these  resemblances  only  last  long  enough  to  please  us  by  the  associa- 
tion, and  the  rest  of  the  subjects  and  the  whole  ot  the  treatment  are  as 
individual  Mendelssohn  as  anything  in  the  whole  range  of  his  works.  So 
also  is  the  trio,  which  was  certainly  never  anticipated  by  Mozart,  and  is  as 
beautiful  and  as  fresh  as  music  can  be. 

The  finale  was  doubtless  inspired  by  the  Carnival  of  Rome,  in  the  fun 
of  which  Mendelssohn  joined  as  heartily  as  any  born  Italian,  and  of  which 
he  has  left  an  excellent  description  (though  not  so  vivid  as  this  finale)  in 
his  letters.  It  is  entitled  "  Saltarello  "  in  the  printed  score,  thus  giving  the 
author's  direct  corroboration  to  the  connection  of  his  work  with  Italy.  The 
Saltarello  differs  from  the  Tarantella  in  having  a  leaping  step,  to  accom- 
modate which  the  phrase  contains  a  crotchet  in  place  of  the  even  quavers 
of  the  other.  This  will  be  seen  at  once  from  the  theme  of  the  present 
Saltarello  (where  the  crotchet  is  'however  represented  by  a  quaver  and  a 
rest).  There  are  three  distinct  themes  in  this  movement, —  two  Saltarellos, 
and  a  third  subject  of  busy  whirling  motion,  and  different  rhythm  from  the 
others,—  in  fact,  a  Tarantella.  This  last  works  up  the  tumult  in  an  aston- 
ishing way,  till  the  mad  dancers  seem  almost  visible,  and  a  most  Oriental 
effect  is  added  by  the  steady  iteration  of  the  drum  ;  while  first  the  clari- 
nets, and  then  the  oboes  and  flutes,  take  up  a  new  little  subject  with  a 
melancholy  pathos  in  it,  like  prophets  standing  in  the  background,  point- 
ing the  moral  of  the  revelry.  As  the  close  approaches,  the  dancers  drop 
off,  the  lights  go  out.  and  the  lament  makes  its  way  more  obviously  to 
the  ear. 

A  passage  relating  to  the  symphony,  from  one  of  his  published  letters 
is  full  of  interest  as  showing  the  characteristically  earnest,  modest  way  in 
which  Mendelssohn  regarded  bis  work.  "Berlin,  April  6,  1833.  My  work, 
about  which  I  had  so  recently  so  many  misgivings,  is  finished  ;  and  now 
that  I  look  it  over,  I  find,  contrary  to  my  expectations,  that  it  satisfies  me. 
I  believe  it  has  become  a  good  piece ;  and,  be  that  as  it  may,  I  feel  that 
it  shows  progress,  and  that  is  the  main  point.  So  long  as  I  feel  this,  I 
know  that  I  can  enjoy  life  and  be  happy ;  but  the  bitterest  moments  I  can 
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imagine  or  ever  endured  were  those  of  last  autumn,  when  I  was  in  difficulty 
about  it.  Would  that  this  mood  of  happy  satisfaction  could  be  collected 
and  preserved, —  but  that  is  the  worst  of  it !  I  know  for  certain  that,  when 
the  evil  day  comes  again,  I  shall  have  forgotten  it  all  ;  and  against  it  I 
know  no  safeguard,  nor  can  you  tell  me  of  any." 

Among  all  Mendelssohn's  works  there  is  not  one  more  characteristic 
than  this  symphony  of  that  cheerful,  sunshiny,  happy  disposition  which 
was  almost  more  remarkable  than  his  genius.  Well  might  he  call  it  the 
gayest  thing  he  had  written.  It  is  not  only  that  there  is  not  a  dull  bar 
in  the  work  :  there  is  a  force  of  freshness  and  life,  and  of  youth,  innocent 
without  being  weak,  to  which,  perhaps,  no  parallel  can  be  found,  except  it 
be  his  own  G  minor  concerto,  which  indeed  was  the  offspring  of  the  same 
happy  time  of  his  life.  The  B-flat  symphony  of  Beethoven  in  some  respects 
resembles  it,  but  the  absolute  youth,  the  extraordinary  spring,  the  action 
for  the  mere  sake  of  it,  and  because  it  can't  be  helped,  is  wanting  even 
there.  What  a  quality  to  possess !  and  how  fortunate  for  him,  and  for  us 
for  whom  he  wrote,  that  Mendelssohn's  circumstances  were  such  as  to  put 
him  above  the  reach  of  those  sordid  anxieties  and  cares  which  were  such 
a  clog  on  Mozart,  Schubert,  and  Beethoven,  and  to  enable  him  to  indulge 
the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  youth  to  the  full  extent  to  which  his  pure 
mind  and  loving  spirit  prompted !     (Reduction  of  an  analysis  by  G.  Grove.) 

The  "  Italian  "  symphony  appears  on  a  programme  of  the  Musical  Fund 
Society,  bearing  date  of  Jan.  19,  1850.  This  probably  was  its  first  per- 
formance in  Boston.  It  has  been  heard  twice  at  Boston  .Symphony  Con- 
certs: Oct.  25,  1884,  Oct.  16,  1886  (Mr.  Gericke). 
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Historical  and  Analytical  Notes  prepared  by 
G.  H.  WILSON. 


Overture,  "  Tannhaeuser."  Wagner. 

"  Tannhauser,"  the  third  of  Wagner's  operas  to  meet  with  general  accept- 
ance, is  a  happy  combination  of  the  legendary  and  historical,  the  legend  of 
Tannhauser  being  combined  with  the  story  of  the  battle  of  the  bards  of 
Wartburg.  The  legend,  which  probably  has  its  root  in  the  classic  story 
of  Ulysses,  originally  heathen,  became  transformed  and  beautified  by 
the  infusion  of  Christianity.  It  exists  in  various  forms,  but  in  none  more 
graceful  than  that  attached  to  the  Horselberg  (the  Venus  Grotto)  in 
Thuringia.  According  to  the  Thuringian  tale,  with  which  alone  the 
overture  to  "  Tannhauser "  deals,  Tannhauser,  knight  and  minstrel,  was 
allured  into  the  Venus  Grotto,  and  dwelt  there  for  a  year  with  the  goddess. 
Freeing  himself  from  the  unholy  alliance,  he  makes  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome, 
with  a  view  to  expiate  his  sin,  but  is  told  by  Pope  Urban  that  he  can  no 
more  look  for  forgiveness  than  for  his  staff  growing  young  again  and 
blossoming.  Despairing,  he  returns  to  the  Venus  Grotto,  but  (according  to 
Wagner)  is  saved  from  entering  therein  by  the  arrival  of  a  band  of  pilgrims 
from  Rome,  announcing  the  blossoming  of  Pope  Urban's  staff  and  Tann- 
hauser's  salvation.  In  .the  spring  of  1842,  Wagner  returned  from  Paris  to 
Germany,  and  on  his  way  to  Dresden  visited  the  castle  of  Wartburg,  where 
he  first  conceived  the  idea  of  "  Tannhauser."  The  first  performance  of  the 
opera  occurred  at  Dresden,  Oct.  20,  1845. 

Liszt's  efforts  to  worthily  produce  the  work  at  Weimar,  the  great  success 
which  attended  them,  and  Wagner's  grateful  recognition  of  Liszt's  services 
are  matters  of  history.  The  first  Weimar  performance  "  took  place  on  a 
Sunday,  and  the  students  at  the  University  of  Jena  were  present  in  full 
force.  Ignoring  royalty,  they  burst  out  into  boisterous  and  continued 
applause ;  but,  as  the  opera  was  Jong  and  they  had  to  get  back  to  the 
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university,  they  left  before  the  end.  As  soon  as  the  students  disappeared, 
a  perfect  storm  of  hisses  burst  forth.  Liszt's  blood  was  up  ;  and,  flinging 
down  his  music-book,  he  turned  around,  faced  the  audience  with  defiance, 
and,  raising  his  long,  bony  arms,  covered  with  white  gloves,  he  began  to  clap 
with  all  his  might.  The  hisses  were  redoubled,  the  lights  turned  out,  and 
the  audience  dispersed  in  an  uproar.  Several  times  afterwards,  similar 
scenes  occurred.  At  these  '  scenes,'  the  princess  used  to  applaud  raptur- 
ously, while  all  the  rest  of  the  audience  hissed ;  and  Liszt  and  the  princess 
continued  the  fight  till  Wagner  triumphed." 

The  following  is  Wagner's  own  account  of  the  poetical  purport  of  the 
"  Tannhauser  "  overture  :  — 

"  At  the  commencement,  the  orchestra  represents  the  song  of  pilgrims, 
which,  as  it  approaches,  grows  louder  and  louder,  and  at  length  recedes. 
It  is  twilight.  As  night  comes  on,  magical  phenomena  present  themselves. 
A  roseate-hued  and  fragrant  mist  arises,  wafting  voluptuous  shouts  of  joy  to 
our  ears.  We  are  made  aware  of  the  dizzy  motion  of  a  horribly  wanton 
dance.  These  are  the  seductive  magic  spells  of  the  Venusberg,  which  at 
the  hour  of  night  reveal  themselves  to  those  whose  breasts  are  inflamed 
with  unholy  desire.  Attracted  by  these  enticing  phenomena,  a  tall  and 
manly  figure  approaches :  it  is  Tannhauser,  the  Minnesinger.  Proudly 
exulting,  he  trolls  forth  his  jubilant  love-song,  as  if  to  challenge  the  wanton 
magic  crew  to  turn  their  attention  to  himself.  Wild  shouts  respond  to  his 
call;  the  roseate  cloud  surrounds  him  more  closely;  its  enrapturing  fra 
grance  overwhelms  him  and  intoxicates  his  brain.  Endowed  now  with 
supernatural  power  of  vision,  he  perceives,  in  the  dim  seductive  light 
spread  out  before  him,  an  unspeakably  lovely  female  figure ;  he  hears  a 
voice  which,  with  its  tremulous  sweetness,  sounds  like  the  call  of  Sirens 
promising  to  the  brave  the  fulfilment  of  his  wildest  wishes.  It  is  Venus 
herself  whom  he  sees  before  him.  He  is  drawn  into  the  presence  of  the 
goddess,  and  with  the  highest  rapture  raises  his  song  in  her  praise.  As  if 
in  response  to  his  magic  call,  the  wonder  of  Venusberg  is  revealed  to  him 
in  its  fullest  brightness :  boisterous  shouts  of  wild  delight  re-echo  on  every 
side ;  Bacchantes  rush  hither  and  thither  in  their  drunken  revels,  and, 
dragging  Tannhauser  into  their  giddy  dance,  deliver  him  over  to  the  god- 
dess, who  carries  him  off,  drunken  with  joy,  to  the  unapproachable  depths 
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of  her  invisible  kingdom.  The  wild  throng  then  disperses,  and  their  com- 
motion ceases.  A  voluptuous,  plaintive  whirring  alone  now  stirs  the  air, 
and  a  horrible  murmur  pervades  the  spot  where  the  enrapturing  profane 
magic  spell  had  shown  itself,  and  which  now  again  is  overshadowed  by 
darkness.  Day  at  length  begins  to  dawn,  and  the  song  of  the  returning 
pilgrims  is  heard  in  the  distance.  As  their  song  draws  nearer  and  day 
succeeds  to  light,  that  whirring  and  murmuring  in  the  air  which  but  just 
now  sounded  to  us  like  the  horrible  wail  of  the  damned  gives  way  to  'more 
joyful  strains,  till  at  last,  when  the  sun  has  risen  in  all  its  splendor,  and  the 
pilgrims'  song  with  mighty  inspiration  proclaims  to  the  world  and  to  all 
that  is  and  lives  salvation  won,  its  surging  sound  swells  into  a  rapturous  tor- 
rent of  sublime  ecstasy.  This  divine  song  represents  to  us  the  shout  of 
joy  at  Tannhauser's  release  from  the  curse  of  the  unholiness  of  the  Venus- 
berg.  Thus  all  the  pulses  of  life  palpitate  and  leap  for  joy  in  this  song  of 
deliverance ;  and  the  two  divided  elements,  spirit  and  mind,  God  and 
nature,  embrace  each  other  in  the  holy  uniting  kiss  of  Love." 


Suite,  "  Peer  Gynt,"  Op.  46.  ,  Grieg. 

Daybreak.    • 

The  Death  of  Aase. 

Anitra's  Dance. 

The  Hall  of  the  Mountain  King. 

Grieg,  like  Chopin,  Dvorak,  and  Tschaikowsky,  gets  his  inspiration  from 
national  sources.  It  came,  however,  with  his  maturity ;  for,  though  born 
in  Norway,  his  early  studies  were  conducted  for  the  most  part  in  Germany, 
and  gave  no  distinct  premonition  of  their  future  trend.  Ole  Bull  may  be 
said  to  have  discovered  Grieg ;  for  it  was  he  who,  on  hearing  the  boy  of 
fifteen  play  the  pianoforte,  insisted  that  he  be  sent  at  once  to  Leipzig, 
where  he  remained  four  years.  After  Leipzig,  Grieg  visited  Copenhagen, 
then  the  literary  and  aesthetic  centre  of  Scandinavia.  Here,  in  1863,  when 
he  was  twenty  years  old,  began  his  first  serious  acquaintance  with  the  folk- 
songs of  his  people,  from  whose  tender  melancholy  he  has  not  since  been 
parted.     The  influence  and  companionship  of  Richard  Norkraak,  a  com 
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poser  of  great  promise,  who  died  young,  must  not  be  overlooked  in  tracing 
the  development  of  Grieg's  individuality.  What  came  of  their  friendship 
Grieg  has  himself  told  :  "  The  scales  suddenly  fell  from  my  eyes  when  first 
I  learned  through  him  to  understand  Norwegian  folk-melodies  and  my 
own  nature.  We  united  ourselves  against  the  mingled  Gade-Mendelssohn 
weakly-effeminate  Scandinavianism,  and  struck  out  with  enthusiasm  into  the 
new  pathway  which  the  Northern  school  is  at  present  pursuing."  Nor-  ■ 
kraak's  songs,  Kjerulf's  romances,  Ole  Bull's  "Visit  to  the  Sater,"  and  after- 
wards Bjornson's  poems  and  the  dramas  of  Henrik  Ibsen  have  had  an  i 
ineffaceable  influence  on  Grieg's  music. 

The  dramatic  poem  of  "  Peer  Gynt"  was  written  by  Ibsen  in  1867,— a 
midway  period  in  the  career  of  one  who  is  now  occupying  a  share  of  the 
cultivated  world's  attention.  This  synopsis  of  the  poem,  or  allegory,  is  pre- 
sented :  "  The  character  of  Peer  Gynt  is  taken  from  one  of  the  Norwegian 
folk-legends.  He  is  a  Norwegian  Faust,  whose  superabundance  of  imagi- 
nation will  bring  him  to  destruction  if  he  is  not  saved  by  a  woman.  Peer 
Gynt  is  a  peasant  lad,  whose  parents  were  once  well-to-do  people  ;  but  the 
father  is  now  dead,  and  the  mother  and  son  are  living  in  great  poverty. 
The  lad  is  full  of  great  ideas,  and  has  many  wonderful  plans  for  the  future. 
These  he  confides  to  his  mother,  who,  notwithstanding  his  wild  ways  and 
fantastic  ideas,  believes  in  him.  His  youthful  arrogance  knows  no  bounds. 
He  goes  to  a  wedding  and  carries  off  the  bride  to  the  mountains,  where  he 
afterwards  deserts  her.  During  the  night,  he  wanders  about  and  meets 
with  some  frolicsome  dairy-maids.  He  harbors  at  last  in  the  hall  of  the 
King  of  the  Dovre  Mountains,  where  he  falls  in  love  with  the  king's 
daughter,  but  is  finally  turned  out  of  doors.  He  returns  home,  where  he 
finds  his  mother,  Aase,  on  her  death-bed.  After  her  death,  he  sails  for 
foreign  climes,  and  lands,  after  the  lapse  of  many  years,  a  rich  man,  on  the 
coast  of  Morocco.  In  one  of  the  Arabian  deserts,  he  meets  Anitra,  the 
daughter  of  a  Bedouin  chief.  She  only  succeeds  in  captivating  him  tem- 
porarily, and  leaves  him.     Peer  Gynt  dreams  about  Solvejg,  the  love  of  his 

youth,  who  has  faithfully  been  waiting  for  him,  and   to  whose  arms  he  at 
last  returns,  old  and  gray." 

The  suite  played  to-day  is  a  reduction  of  the  voluminous  music  Grieg 
composed  for  the  production  of  the  drama  on  the  stage.     The  first  move- 
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ment,  Daybreak,  allegretto  pastorale,  is  scored  for  small  orchestra.  The 
second,  andante  doloroso,  consisting  of  four  measured  periods  for  muted 
strings,  is  a  funeral  march.  The  third,  tempo  di  mazurka,  is  written  for 
divided  strings  and  triangle.  The  fourth,  alia  marcia  e  molto  marcato,  a 
somewhat  grotesque  march,  is  scored  for  full  modern  orchesira,  and  pict- 
ures the  imps  tormenting  Peer  Gynt. 

Grieg  is  now  living  in  Bergen,  Norway.  Of  late,  in  company  with  his 
wife,  who  is  a  singer,  he  has  made  a  number  of  professional  tours,  appear- 
ing both  as  pianist  and  conductor.  Last  season  he  was  the  honored  guest 
of  the  London  Philharmonic  Society.  Only  a  few  weeks  ago,  we  hear  of 
him  in  Paris,  where  at  the  Chatelet  Concerts  M.  Colonne  arranged  a  pro- 
gramme consisting  chiefly  of  his  compositions. 
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Boston  Metropolitan  Opera  House 

Symphony   *         M* 

Orchestra     i      season  of  i89o. 

ARTHUR  NIKISCH,  Conductor. 
UNDER   THE  AUSPICES  OF  THE  ORPHEUS  CLUB. 

Monday  Evening,  May  5, 

At  ^o'clock. 

PROGRAMME. 

Goldmark  -  -|       -  Overture,  "Sakuntala" 

Mozart  Aria,  "Thoumay'st  learn  to  hate  me,"  from  "  Die 

Entfuehrun|r  aus  dem  Serail  " 
Mme.  STEllNBACH-JAHNS. 

Lalo  Symphonie  Espagnole,  for  Violin    and    Orchestra, 

Op.  21 

I.  Allegro  non  troppo. 

II.  Scherzando. 

IV.  Andante. 

V.  Rondo. 

Mr.  C.  M.  LOEFFLER. 
Grieg         _____  Suite,  "Peer  Gynt,"  Op.  46 

"Daybreak." 
"The  Death  of  Aase," 
"  Anitra's  Dance." 

"In  the  Halls  of  thetKing  of  the  Dovre  Mountains." 
(The  imps  arjB  chasing  Peer  Gynt.) 

Songs  hvith  Piano. 

{a)     Liszt      -  -'-  -  -  -  -  -  « Liebeslust " 

(*)     Brahms  -  -  -      I     -  -  -  -  "Lullaby" 

(r)     Goldmark  _______«  Die  Quelle  " 

Mme.  STE<NBACH-JAHNS. 
Schumann  -I  Symphony  No.  1,  in  B-flat 

(  Andante  un  poco  maestoso. 
\  Allegro  molto  vivace.    | 

Larghetto. 

Scherzo. 

Allegro  animato  e  grazioso. 

:  :  :  :  SOLOISTS  :  :  :  : 

Mme.  STEINBACH-JAHNJL  Mr.  C.  M.   LOEFFLER. 

I 

■ $ 

THE  PIANOFORTE  IS  A  CHICKERING. 

" ( — — 

Historical  and  Analytical  Notes  prepared  by 
G.  H^  WILSON. 


Overture,  "  Sakuntala."  Goldixiark. 

Appreciation  of  the  story  of  Sakuntala  was  the  means  of  furthering  the 
study  of  Sanskrit  in  Europe.  The  tale,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in 
Hindu  mythology,  as  told  in  the  Mahabarata,  is  as  follows :  "  Sakuntala" 
was  the  daughter  of  the  Saint  Viswamitra  and  the  Apsaras,  or  water- 
nymph,  Menaka.  Abandoned  by  her  parents,  she  was  adopted  by  the 
Saint  Kanwa,  who  brought  her  up  in  his  hermitage  as  his  daughter.  Once 
upon  a  time  King  Dushyanta  went  a-hunting  in  the  forest,  and,  accidentally 
coming  to  the  hermitage  of  Kanwa,  saw  Sakuntala,  and  fell  in  love  with 
her.  He  persuaded  her  to  marry  him  according  to  the  rite  of  the  Gan- 
dharva  marriage,  and  promised  her  that  the  son  she  would  bear  him  should 
be  the  heir  to  his  throne,  and  that  he  would  take  her  home  as  his  queen 
to  his  royal  city.  Kanwa,  who  had  been  absent  while  this  event  happened, 
returned  to  the  hermitage,  and  through  his  divine  knowledge  knew  the 
whole  secret,  though  it  had  not  been  confessed  to  him  by  Sakuntala.  She 
in  due  time  was  delivered  of  a  son,  and  remained  at  the  hermitage  until 
the  boy  was  six  years  old ;  but,  as  Dushyanta,  unmindful  of  his  promise, 
did  not  send  any  messenger  for  her,  Kanwa  directed  her  to  proceed  with 
her  boy  to  the  residence  of  Dushyanta.  This  she  did  ;  but,  when  she 
arrived  there,  she  was  repudiated  by  the  king.  Nor  did  her  speech,  how- 
ever touching  and  eloquent,  move  his  heart,  until  at  last  a  heavenly  voice 
assured  him  that  Sakuntala  had  spoken  the  truth,  and  that  he  saw  before 
him  his  lawful  son.  Thereupon  Dushyanta  recognized  Sakuntala  as  his 
queen  and  her  son  as  his  heir.  The  latter  was  named  Bharata,  and  became 
the  founder  of  the  glorious  race  of  the  Bharatas." 

About  six-and-twenty  years  ago,  a  Saxon  count,  whose  sensibility  would 
be  shocked  were  he  ever  to  read  his  name  in  print,  appealed  to  Rubinstein 
on  behalf  of  a  young  Jew,  needy,  but  highly  gifted,  and  earning  a  scanty 
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living  by  copying  music.  The  result  was  that,  through  the  generosity  of 
the  composer,  the  struggling  genius  was  enabled  to  develop  his  powers, 
and  finally  to  produce  two  lyrical  works  which  never  failed  to  draw  large 
audiences  in  more  than  one  German  town,  especially  those  of  Saxony. 
The  young  man's  name  was  Carl  Goldmark, —  thus  wrote  an  enthusiastic 
Dresdener.  Goldmark  is  a  Hungarian,  born  in  1832,  whose  musical  educa- 
tion was  gained  at  the  Vienna  Conservatory.  He  began  by  studying  the 
violin,  but  soon  developed  a  taste  for  composition;  and  it  is  Goldmark, 
the  composer,  who  is  known  in  two  hemispheres. 

Goldmark  cannot  be  called  a  prolific  composer ;  for,  although,  besides 
his  larger  works,  he  has  written  chamber  music,  overtures,  and  most  de- 
lightfully for  voices,  the  sum  numerically  of  it  all  is  not  great.  More  than 
a  half-score  of  years  passed  after  "  The  Queen  of  Sheba  "  was  composed 
before  "  Merlin  "  was  brought  out,  while  the  "  Rustic  Wedding  "  symphony 
had  been  enjoyed  many  years  in  many  countries  before  Dresden  (in  Decem- 
ber, 1887)  heard  the  one  in  E-flat.  A  Viennese  critic  once  wrote  :  "  Gold- 
mark's  style  is  about  intermediate  between  that  of  Meyerbeer  and  that  of 
Wagner  in  the  'Tannhauser'  period.  From  Meyerbeer  and  Wagner, 
Goldmark  gets  the  passionateness  of  his  song,  his  pompous  effects,  his 
orchestral  gorgeousness,  and  at  the  same  time  a  certain  excess  in  these 
things." 

The  "Sakuntala"  overture  —  more  properly  "symphonic  poem"  —  made 
Goldmark  famous.  It  begins  with  a  slow  introduction,  andante  lento,  suc- 
ceeded by  a  quicker  movement,  in  which  the  violoncellos  and  clarinets  have 
a  subject  moderato  assai.  This  theme  the  composer  makes  much  use  of  as 
the  work  progresses;  Leading  out  of  its  first  statement  is  another  theme, 
begun  in  the  violins  and  oboes,  and  afterward  taken  up  by  the  flutes,  etc., 
and  accompanied  by  the  figure  of  the  one  preceding.  The  introduction  of 
the  second  principal  subject,  in  A  minor,  given  out  by  the  brass,  brings  a 
new  mood,  which  gradually  envelops  the  full  orchestra.  The  "working- 
out"  section,  in  the  key  of  E  major,  is  built  upon  the  melodious  subject 
(oboe  and  English  horn)  which  served  as  pendant  to  the  first  theme.  A 
prominent  harp  part  is  here  introduced.  Extended  treatment  marks  this 
section,  in  which  the  second  principal  subject  of  the  work  appears  in  a  new 
tempo,  quasi  allegro,  fully  orchestrated.  The  period  ends  with  an  espressivo 
dolente  episode  of  a  sentimental  character.  Recapitulation  follows,  in  which 
familiar  matter  receives  varied  treatment.  The  lead  into  the  coda  is  accom- 
plished by  an  expressive  passage,  The  coda  is  long  and  gorgeously  in- 
strumented. 
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MME.    STEINBACH-JAHNS. 

Mme.  Magdalene  Steinbach-Jahns  began  her  professional  career  sing- 
ing soubrette  parts  in  the  Opera  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main.  She  next  ap- 
peared in  Danzig,  where  her  remarkable  gifts  attracted  attention,  and 
brought  her  an  engagement  at  the  Leipzig  Stadt  Theatre.  Here  she  soon 
became  the  leading  dramatic  soprano,  and  her  career  was  one  of  extraordi- 
nary success.  Among  her  more  notable  triumphs  were  the  roles  of  Elsa  in 
"  Lohengrin,"  Senta  in  "  Flying  Dutchman,"  Genoveva,  Eva  in  "  Die 
Meistersinger,"  and  Agnes  in  "  Freischuetz." 


"  Symphonic  Espagnole,"  f  »r  "Violin  and  Orchestra.  I*alo. 

/.  Allegro  non  troppo. 
II  Scherzando. 
IV.  Andante. 
V.  Rondo. 

M.  Edouard  Lalo,  though  of  Spanish  descent,  has  lived  the  greater  part 
of  his  life  in  France  (after  receiving  instruction  at  the  Conservatory  at 
Lille,  he  removed  to  Paris),  and  is  now  identified  with  the  more  modern 
French  school,  which  includes  Saint-Saens,  Massenet,  Godard,  Delibes, 
and  Widor.  In  former  years,  he  was  the  viola  player  of  the  celebrated 
Mauria  Quartet  of  Paris ;  but  it  is  as  a  composer  that  he  has  become  dis- 
tinguished among  his  confreres.  His  compositions  include  considerable 
chamber  music  ;  a  ballet,  "  Namouna  "  ;  several  rhapsodies  for  orchestra ; 
the  "  Fantasie  Norwegienne,"  and  the  "  Symphonie  Espagnole,"  for  violin 
and  orchestra;  a  symphony;  and  the  opera,  "Le  Roi  d'Ys."  It  is  said  of 
the  composer  that  at  one  time  he  gave  up  in  despair  the  idea  of  writing 
any  longer,  and  spent  a  considerable  period  without  producing  any  new 
works.  But,  meantime,  his  reputation  spread  abroad,  in  Germany  espe- 
cially. At  last,  the  Paris  conductors,  Lamoureux  and  Colonne,  obliged 
their  audiences  to  listen  to  him.  This  brought  him  public  attention  and 
popularity. 

In  a  biographical  sketch  by  Adolphe  Jullien,  we  find  this  estimate  of 
Lalo  :  "  His  talent  is  of  an  extremely  individual  kind,  and  has  been  formed, 
not  by  the  discipline  of  the  Conservatoire  nor  by  the  influence  of  professors, 
but  by  the  direct  study  of  such  masters  as  Beethoven,  Schubert,  and 
Schumann,  for  whom  he  has  a  special  predilection.  His  chief  character- 
istics are  the  expressive  grace  of  certain  ideas,  the  piquancy  of  some  of  his 
themes,  and,  above  all,  the  richness  and  skill  of  his  orchestration." 
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A  violin  concerto  and  the  "  Symphonie  Espagnole,"  both  written  for 
Sarasate,  and  first  performed  by  him  on  Jan.  18,  1874,  and  Feb.  7,  1875, 
respectively,  were  received  with  great  favor,  and  pushed  their  composer  far 
along  the  road  to  success. 

"The  Symphonie  Espagnole,"  introduced  here  at  the  Boston  Symphony 
Concert  of  Nov.  12,  1887  (Mr.  Loeffler),  is  esteemed  a  fine  expression  of 
its  composer's  piquant  individuality.  Each  movement  is  marked  by  some 
Spanish  national  peculiarity;  either  of  melody,  accent,  or  rhythm.  Many 
and  varied  are  the  felicitous  {touches  in  the  instrumentation,  which,  though 
full,  is  so  deftly  managed  as  not  to  override  the  agreeable,  attractive,  and 
brilliant  solo  part.  The  work,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by  another,  is 
scarcely  deep  enough  to  justify  its  title  of  symphony.  It  is  more  properly 
a  symphonic  concerto.  The  orchestra  is  the  usual  one,  with  the  addition 
of  a  harp  in  the  scherzo  and  timbourine  and  triangle  in  the  last  movement, 
which  is  in  the  form  of  a  habajiera.  The  movement  omitted  in  to-day's  per- 
formance is  an  intermezzo. 

It  may  be  of  interest  at  this  time  to  note  here  the  performance  at  New 
Orleans,  on  January  23  last,  01  the  composer's  opera  of  "  Le  Roi  d'Ys." 


Suite,  "  Peer  Gynt,"  Op.  46.  Grieg. 

Daybreak.   • 

The  Death  of  Aase. 

Anitra's  Dance. 

The  Hall  of  the  Mountain  King. 

Grieg,  like  Chopin,  Dvorak,  and  Tschaikowsky,  gets  his  inspiration  from 
national  sources.  It  came,  however,  with  his  maturity  ;  for,  though  born 
in  Norway,  his  early  studies  were  conducted  for  the  most  part  in  Germany, 
and  gave  no  distinct  premonition  of  their  future  trend.  Ole  Bull  may  be 
said  to  have  discovered  Grieg;  for  it  was  he  who,  on  hearing  the  boy  of 
fifteen  play  the  pianoforte,  insisted  that  he  be  sent  at  once  to  Leipzig, 
where  he  remained  four  years.  After  Leipzig,  Grieg  visited  Copenhagen, 
then  the  literary  and  aesthetic  centre  of  Scandinavia.  Here,  in  1863,  when 
he  was  twenty  years  old,  began  his  first  serious  acquaintance  with  the  folk- 
songs of  his  people,  from  whose  tender  melancholy  he  has  not  since  been 
parted.  The  influence  and  companionship  of  Richard  Norkraak,  a  com- 
poser of  great  promise,  who  died  young,  must  not  be  overlooked  in  tracing 
the  development  of  Grieg's  individuality.  What  came  of  their  friendship 
Grieg  has  himself  told  :  "  The  scales  suddenly  fell  from  my  eyes  when  first 
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I  learned  through  him  to  understand  Norwegian  folk-melodies  and  my 
own  nature.  We  united  ourselves  against  the  mingled  Gade-Mendelssohn 
weakly-effeminate  Scandinavianism,  and  struck  out  with  enthusiasm  into  the 
new  pathway  which  the  Northern  school  is  at  present  pursuing."  Nor- 
kraak's  songs,  Kjerulf's  romances,  Ole  Bull's  "Visit  to  the  Sater,"  and  after- 
wards Bjornson's  poems  and  the  dramas  of  Henrik  Ibsen  have  had  an 
ineffaceable  influence  on  Grieg's  music. 

The  dramatic  poem  of  "  Peer  Gynt"  was  written  by  Ibsen  in  1867, —  a 
midway  period  in  the  career  of  one  who  is  now  occupying  a  share  of  the 
cultivated  world's  attention.  This  synopsis  of  the  poem,  or  allegory,  is  pre- 
sented :  "  The  character  of  Peer  Gynt  is  taken  from  one  of  the  Norwegian 
folk-legends.  He  is  a  Norwegian  Faust,  whose  superabundance  of  imagi- 
nation will  bring  him  to  destruction  if  he  is  not  saved  by  a  woman.  Peer 
Gynt  is  a  peasant  lad,  whose  parents  were  once  well-to-do  people  ;  but  the 
father  is  now  dead,  and  the  mother  and  son  are  living  in  great  poverty. 
The  lad  is  full  of  great  ideas,  and  has  many  wonderful  plans  for  the  future. 
These  he  confides  to  his  mother,  who,  notwithstanding  his  wild  ways  and 
fantastic  ideas,  believes  in  him.  His  youthful  arrogance  knows  no  bounds. 
He  goes  to  a  wedding  and  carries  off  the  bride  to  the  mountains,  where  he 
afterwards  deserts  her.  During  the  night,  he  wanders  about  and  meets 
with  some  frolicsome  dairy-maids.  He  harbors  at  last  in  the  hall  of  the 
King  of  the  Dovre  Mountains,  where  he  falls  in  love  with  the  king's 
daughter,  but  is  finally  turned  out  of  doors.  He  returns  home,  where  he 
finds  his  mother,  Aase,  on  her  death-bed.  After  her  death,  he  sails  for 
foreign  climes,  and  lands,  after  the  lapse  of  many  years,  a  rich  man,  on  the 
coast  of  Morocco.  In  one  of  the  Arabian  deserts,  he  meets  Anitra,  the 
daughter  of  a  Bedouin  chief.  She  only  succeeds  in  captivating  him  tem- 
porarily, and  leaves  him.  Peer  Gynt  dreams  about  Solvejg,  the  love  of  his 
youth,  who  has  faithfully  been  waiting  for  him,  and  to  whose  arms  he  at 
last  returns,  old  and  gray." 

The  suite  played  to-day  is  a  reduction  of  the  voluminous  music  Grieg 
composed  for  the  production  of  the  drama  on  the  stage.  The  first  move- 
ment, Daybreak,  allegretto  pastorale,  is  scored  for  small  orchestra.  The 
second,  aiidante  doloroso,  consisting  of  four  measured  periods  for  muted 
strings,  is  a  funeral  march.  The  third,  tempo  di  mazurka,  is  written  for 
divided  strings   and   triangle.     The  fourth,  alia  marcia  e  molto  marcato,  a 

somewhat  grotesque  march,  is  scored  for  full  modern  orchestra,  and  pict- 
ures the  imps  tormenting  Peer  Gynt. 

Grieg  is  now  living  in  Bergen,  Norway.  Of  late,  in  company  with  his 
wife,  who  is  a  singer,  he  has  made  a  number  of  professional  tours,  appear- 
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ing  both  as  pianist  and  conductor.  Last  season  he  was  the  honored  guest 
of  the  London  Philharmonic  Society.  Only  a  few  weeks  ago,  we  hear  of 
him  in  Paris,  where  at  the  Chatelet  Concerts  M.  Colonne  arranged  a  pro- 
gramme consisting  chiefly  of  his  compositions. 


Symphony  No.  1  in  B-flat,  Op.  38.  Schumann. 

Andante  un  poco  maestoso. 

Allegro  molto  vivace. 

Larghetto. 

Scherzo,  molto  vivace,  with  Trio  I.  and  Trio  II. 

Allegro  animato  e  grazioso. 

This  is  Schumann's  "  Spring  "  symphony.     It  emanates  from  the  happiest 

period  of  his  life.     The  obstacles  to  his  marriage  had  been  overcome,  and 

he  had  won  a  high   position    as  a  composer    and    an    authority  in   music. 

In  a  letter  to  Dorn  in  1839,  Schumann  complains  of  the  pianoforte  as  "  too 

narrow  a  field  for  his  thoughts,"  and  announces  his  intention  of  applying 

himself  to  orchestral  writing  to  make  up  for  his  want  of  practice.     The  B- 

flat  symphony  is  the  first  published  essay  in  the  new  (to  him)  and  larger 

field.     Years  before,  in  1829,  when  a  Heidelberg  student,  undecided  between 

the  professions  of  law  and  music,  he  wrote  to  Wieck,  his  old  pianoforte 

teacher  and  future  father-in-law  :  "  I  detest  theory  pure  and  simple,  as  you 
know,  and  I  have  been  living  very  quietly,  improvising  a  good  deal,  but  not 
playing  much  from*  notes.  I  haVe  begun  many  a  symphony,  but  finished 
nothing,  and  every  now  and  then  have  managed  to  edge  in  a  Schubert 
waltz  between  Roman  law  and  the  pandects,  etc."  Of  these  juvenile  student 
attempts  in  the  symphonic  form,  one  at  least,  in  G  minor,  was  played  in 
public  (in  Schneeberg  in  1833). 

Schumann's  love  for  Clara  Wieck  was  the  incentive  which  led  him  to 
persistent  work  in  mastering  the  science  of  music,  in  overcoming  his  youth- 
ful "  detestation  of  theory."  The  earliest  of  the  four  published  symphonies 
was  first  performed  at  the  Gewandhaus,  Leipzig,  Mendelssohn  conducting, 
on  March  31,  1841,  having  been  composed  but  shortly  before.  A  few  weeks 
after  the  performance  he  wrote  to  a  friend  :  "  I  have  now  a  household  of 
my  own,  and  my  circumstances  are  different  from  what  they  were.  The 
time  since  you  last  heard  from  me  has  passed  in  happiness  and  work. 
I  wished  for  you  to  hear  my  symphony.  How  happy  I  was  at  the  per- 
formance !  —  I,  and  others  also,  for  it  had  such  a  favorable  reception  as 
I  think  no  symphony  has  had  since  Beethoven." 

This  state  of  things,  as  Grove  says,  the  music  reflects  very  characteris- 
tically. So  full  of  it  was  Schumann's  mind  that  the  composition  of  the 
entire  work  —  without  the  scoring  —  is  said  to  have  taken  only  four  days. 

The  title  "  Spring    Symphony,"  which,  however,  is    not  adopted  upon 
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the  printed  title-page,  is  Schumann's  own.  In  the  volume  of  letters 
("  Robert  Schumann's  Briefe,  neue  Folge"  new  series,  B.  &  H.,  Leipzig), 
the  first  mention  of  i:  occurs:  "'Fancy."  he  says,  "a  whole  symphony, — 
and  a  *  Spring '  symphony,  too  !  "  Schumann  has  also  put  on  record  the 
fact  that  its  connection  with  the  bursting  season  of  spring  was  his  original 
idea  ;  for  an  inscription  on  a  portrait  of  himself,  which  follows  the  first  two 
bars  of  the  symphony,  reads  :  "  Beginning  of  a  symphony,  occasioned  by  a 
poem  of  Adolf  Bottger's.  To  the  poet,  in  remembrance,  from  Robert 
Schumann,  Leipzig.  1S42." 

It  is  conceded  that  the  buoyant  symphony  played  to-day  witnesses,  in  a 
truly  astonishing  manner.  Schumann's  forward  stride  in  the  technique  of 
composition.  Purists  point  out  its  "lovely  imperfections,"  but  few  of 
these  are  unwilling  to  say,  with  Ehlert :  "  It  possesses  all  the  charm  of  a 
first  creation  ;  it  is  imbued  with  the  fragrant  breath  of  a  young  pine  grove, 
in  which  the  sun  plays  at  hide-and-seek:  it  embodies  as  much  of  a  bridal  air 
as  if  Schumann  were  celebrating  his  symphonic  honeymoon."  One  writer 
notes  the  distinctions  which  marked  the  approach  to  composition  in  the 
higher  forms  between  Schubert  and  Schumann.  The  former  "worked  up 
to  higher  manifestations  of  the  symphonic  forms  through  his  larger  pieces 
for  the  chamber,  such  as  the  octet ;  but  Schumann  passed  at  a  step  from 
the  pianoforte  to  the  orchestra,  from  the  sonata  to  the  symphony." 

"Schumann,"  writes  YVasielewski,  "conceived  and  treated  the  sym- 
phonic form  in  a  peculiar  spirit,  based  on  the  study  of  masterpieces,  espe- 
cially those  of  Beethoven.  The  ideas  are  thoroughly  Schumannic  :  higher 
artistic  value  is  bestowed  on  them  by  the  fact  that  these  ideas  are  expressed 
in  the  old  established  form.  They  seldom  reveal  the  arbitrary  enormities 
which  so  often  occur  in  his  earlier  works."  • 

Grove  points  out  that  the  trombone  passage  in  the  second  portion  of  the 
finale,  while,  perhaps,  containing  a  reminiscence  of  the  first  movement  of 
Schubert's  C  major  symphony, —  heard  by  Schumann  ^who  brought  the  MSS. 
from  Vienna)  at  Leipzig,  only  a  few  months  before  the  composition  of  the 
work, —  is  yet  treated  in  his  own  way.  producing  a  solemn  effect  not  easily 
forgotten.  An  instance  of  Schumann's  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the 
orchestra  of  that  date,  also  pointed  out  by  Grove,  is  shown  in  the  original 
score  of  the  introduction.  The  energetic  phrase  for  horns  and  trumpets, 
with  which  it  begins,  was  first  written  a  third  lower  (the  corrected  notes  are 
D,  B-flat,  C,  D)  ;  but,  when  the  work  came  to  rehearsal,  under  Mendels- 
sohn, it  appeared  that  the  notes  G  and  A,  being  stopped  notes,  could 
hardly  be  heard,  and  the  change  had  to  be  made.  This  was  for  a  long 
time  a  great  joke  with  Schumann. 

Writing  to  Mendelssohn  from  Dresden,  in  1S45.  he  says:  "You  are 
now  in  the  middle  of  my  symphony  (rehearsing  for  the  Gewandhaus 
concert).  You  remember  the  first  rehearsal,  in  1S41.  and  the  stopped 
notes  in  the  trumpets  and  horns,  at  the  beginning  ?  It  was  exactly  as  if 
they  had  caught  cold ;  and  I  am  obliged  to  laugh  now  whenever  I 
think  of    it." 
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Boston  The  Odeon, 

Symphony    #         Cincinnati 

Orchestra  SEf4™OF 

ARTHUR  NIKISCH,  Conductor. 


First  Concert, 
Tuesday  Evening,  May  6, 
•   At  8  o'clock. 


PROGRAMME. 

Goldmark     -        -  -  Overture,  "  Sakuntala  " 

Mozart  -         Aria,  "Thou  may'st  learn  to  hate  me,"  from 

"  Die  Entfuehrung" 

Schumann    -  Symphony  No.  4,  in  D  minor,  Op.  120 

Introduction  (Adagio  non  troppo). 

Allegro. 

Romance  (Adagio  non  troppo). 

Scherzo. 

Finale  (Allegro). 

Soli  for  Violoncello. 

{a)     Chopin  -  -  -  Nocturne  (with  Harp  accompaniment) 

(t>)     Popper  ________  Papillon 

Songs  with  Piano. 

(a)     Grieg  -  _____         "  Hcffnung  " 

\b)     Weber       --."-''-  -  "  Unbefangenheit  " 

(c)     Liszt  ________        "  Liebeslust " 

Wagner         -        -  -        -        Overture,  "  Tannhaeuser  " 


:  :   :   :  :   SOLOISTS   :   :  :   :  : 

Mme.   STEINBACH-JAHNS,    Soprano. 

Mr.  ANTON    HEKKING,  Violoncellist. 


THE    PIANO    USED    IS    A    CHICKERING. 


Historical  and  Analytical  Notes  prepared  by 
G.  H.  WILSON. 


Farewell  Concert,  to-morrow  (Wednesday),  at  8  P.M.     For  programme,  see  page  17. 


Overture,  "  Sakuntala."  Goldmark. 

Appreciation  of  the  story  of  Sakuntala  was  the  means  of  furthering  the 
study  of  Sanskrit  in  Europe.  The  tale,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in 
Hindu  mythology,  as  told  in  the  Mahabarata,  is  as  follows :  "  Sakuntala 
was  the  daughter  of  the  Saint  Viswamitra  and  the  Apsaras,  or  water- 
nymph,  Menaka.  Abandoned  by  her  parents,  she  was  adopted  by  the 
Saint  Kanwa,  who  brought  her  up  in  his  hermitage  as  his  daughter.  Once 
upon  a  time  King  Dushyanta  went  a-hunting  in  the  forest,  and,  accidentally 
coming  to  the  hermitage  of  Kanwa,  saw  Sakuntala,  and  fell  in  love  with 
her.  He  persuaded  her  to  marry  him  according  to  the  rite  of  the  Gan- 
dharva  marriage,  and  promised  her  that  the  son  she  would  bear  him  should 
be  the  heir  to  his  throne,  and  that  he  would  take  her  home  as  his  queen 
to  his  royal  city.  Kanwa,  who  had  been  absent  while  this  event  happened, 
returned  to  the  hermitage,  and  through  his  divine  knowledge  knew  the 
whole  secret,  though  it  had  not  been  confessed  to  him  by  Sakuntala.  She 
in  due  time  was  delivered  of  a  son,  and  remained  at  the  hermitage  until 
the  boy  was  six  years  old  ;  but,  as  Dushyanta,  unmindful  of  his  promise, 
did  not  send  any  messenger  for  her,  Kanwa  directed  her  to  proceed  with 
her  boy  to  the  residence  of  Dushyanta.  This  she  did ;  but,  when  she 
arrived  there,  she  was  repudiated  by  the  king.  Nor  did  her  speech,  how- 
ever touching  and  eloquent,  move  his  heart,  until  at  last  a  heavenly  voice 
assured  him  that  Sakuntala  had  spoken  the  truth,  and  that  he  saw  before 
him  his  lawful  son.  Thereupon  Dushyanta  recognized  Sakuntala  as  his 
queen  and  her  son  as  his  heir.  The  latter  was  named  Bharata,  and  became 
the  founder  of  the  glorious  race  of  the  Bharatas." 

About  six-and-twenty  years  ago,  a  Saxon  count,  whose  sensibility  would 
be  shocked  were  he  ever  to  read  his  name  in  print,  appealed  to  Rubinstein 
on  behalf  of  a  young  Jew,  needy,  but  highly  gifted,  and  earning  a  scanty 
living  by  copying  music.  The  result  was  that,  through  the  generosity  of 
the  composer,  the  struggling  genius  was  enabled  to  develop  his  powers, 
and  finally  to  produce  two  lyrical  works  which  never  failed  to  draw  large 
audiences  in  more  than  one  German  town,  especially  those  of  Saxony. 
The  young  man's  name  was  Carl  Goldmark, —  thus  wrote  an  enthusiastic 
Dresdener.  Goldmark  is  a  Hungarian,  born  in  1832,  whose  musical  educa- 
tion was  gained  at  the  Vienna  Conservatory.  He  began  by  studying  the 
violin,  but  soon  developed  a  taste  for  composition ;  and  it  is  Goldmark, 
the  composer,  who  is  known  in  two  hemispheres. 

Goldmark  cannot  be  called  a  prolific  composer ;  for,  although,  besides 
his  larger  works,  he  has  written  chamber  music,  overtures,  and  most  de- 
lightfully for  voices,  the  sum  numerically  of  it  all  is  not  great.  More  than 
a  half-score  of  years  passed  after  "  The  Queen  of  Sheba  "  was  composed 
before  "Merlin"  was  brought  out,  while  the  "Rustic  Wedding"  symphony 
had  been  enjoyed  many  years  in  many  countries  before  Dresden  (in  Decem- 
ber, 1887)  heard  the  one  in  E -flat.     A  Viennese  critic  once  wrote  :  "  Gold- 
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mark's  style  is  about  intermediate  between  that  of  Meyerbeer  and  that  of 
Wagner  in  the  'Tannhauser'  period.  From  Meyerbeer  and  Wagner, 
Goldmark  gets  the  passionateness  of  his  song,  his  pompous  effects,  his 
orchestral  gorgeousness,  and  at  the  same  time  a  certain  excess  in  these 
things." 

The  "Sakuntala  "  overture  —  more  properly  "symphonic  poem"  —  made 
Goldmark  famous.  It  begins  with  a  slow  introduction,  andante  lento,  suc- 
ceeded by  a  quicker  movement,  in  which  the  violoncellos  and  clarinets  have 
a  subject  moderato  assai.  This  theme  the  composer  makes  much  use  of  as 
the  work  progresses.  Leading  out  of  its  first  statement  is  another  theme, 
begun  in  the  violins  and  oboes,  and  afterward  taken  up  by  the  flutes,  etc., 
and  accompanied  by  the  figure  of  the  one  preceding.  The  introduction  of 
the  second  principal  subject,  in  A  minor,  given  out  by  the  brass,  brings  a 
new  mood,  which  gradually  envelops  the  full  orchestra.  The  "working- 
out"  section,  in  the  key  of  E  major,  is  built  upon  the  melodious  subject 
(oboe  and  English  horn)  which  served  as  pendant  to  the  first  theme.  A 
prominent  harp  part  is  here  introduced.  Extended  treatment  marks  this 
section,  in  which  the  second  principal  subject  of  the  work  appears  in  a  new 
tempo,  quasi  allegro,  fully  orchestrated.  The  period  ends  with  an  espressivo 
dolente  episode  of  a  sentimental  character.  Recapitulation  follows,  in  which 
familiar  matter  receives  varied  treatment.  The  lead  into  the  coda  is  accom- 
plished by  an  expressive  passage.  The  coda  is  long  and  gorgeously  in- 
strumented. 


Symphony  No.  4,  in  D  minor,  Op.  120.  Schumann. 

Introduction  {Adagio  non  troppo). 

Allegro. 

Romance  {Adagio  non  troppo). 

Scherzo. 

Finale  {Allegro). 

The  year  1840  has  been  called  Schumann's  "  Year  of  Song,"  because 
it  was  marked  by  an  almost  unbroken  series  of  beautiful  lyrics.  It  was 
Schumann's  habit  to  change  suddenly  from  one  form  of  composition  to 
another,  and  to  pursue  the  new  for  a  while  with  great  vigor.  Thus,  in  1841, 
we  find  him  for  the  first  time  essaying  the  symphonic.  Years  before,  when 
a  student  at  Heidelberg,  undecided  between  the  professions  of  law  and 
music,  Schumann  wrote  to  Wieck,  his  former  pianoforte  teacher  and  future 
father-in-law :  "  I  detest  theory  pure  and  simple,  as  you  know,  as  I  have 
been  living  very  quietly,  improvising  a  good  deal,  but  not  playing  much 
from  notes.  I  have  begun  many  a  symphony,  but  finished  nothing,  and 
every  now  and  then  have  managed  to  edge  in  a  Schubert  waltz  between 
Roman  law  and  the  pandects,  etc."  Schumann's  first  published  symphony 
(B-flat),  notwithstanding  "lovely  imperfections,"  marked  in  him  a  great 
advance  in  the  technique  of  composition.  It  was  immediately  followed 
by  the  overture,  scherzo,  and  finale,  op.  52, —  which  is  a  symphony  with- 
out a  slow  movement, —  and  the  D  minor  symphony  played  to-day.  Be- 
cause of  his  dissatisfaction  with  the  original  draft  of  the  D  minor  sym- 
phony, Schumann  did  not  immediately  publish  it.  Evidently,  this  dissat- 
isfaction was  a  second  thought;  for,  on  Jan.  8,  1842,  he  writes  to  a  friend  : 
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"The  two  orchestral  works — a  second  symphony  and  an  overture,  scherzo 
and  finale — which  were  performed  at  our  last  concerts  were  not  as  success- 
ful as  the  first.  It  was  really  too  much  for  one  time,  I  think ;  and  then 
they  missed  Mendelssohn's  direction.  But  it's  no  matter.  I  know  they  are 
not  at  all  inferior  to  the  first,  and  must  succeed  sooner  or  later."  The  MS. 
of  the  D  minor  symphony  was  not  published  until  185 1.  Meanwhile,  two 
other  symphonies  appeared  in  print, —  the  C  major  and  the  E-flat, —  and 
are  known,  as  is  the  D  minor,  by  the  numeral  of  their  publication,  not  of 
their  composition.  The  changes  Schumann  made  in  the  D  minor  sym- 
phony were  confined  to  the  wind  parts,  excepting  that  a  part  for  the  guitar 
in  the  romance,  which  gave  that  movement  more  the  character  of  a  sere- 
nade, was  rejected  as  of  doubtful  effectiveness  in  combination  with  the 
other  instruments. 

The  distinctive  feature  of  this  symphony  is  expressed  by  its  title 
"  Symphony  No.  4,  D  minor :  introduction,  allegro,  romance,  scherzo,  and 
finale,  in  one  piece."  There  are  no  pauses  between  the  movements ;  and 
there  is  so  pronounced  a  connection  between  them  (see  analysis  to  follow), 
maintained  by  the  recurrence  of  themes,  that  the  impression  of  the  work  is 
that  of  a  single  piece  of  music.  Before  Schumann  examples  of  the  merg- 
ing movements  are  found ;  but  the  bond  between  them,  caused  by  what 
one  writer  has  called  "  a  partial  community  of  theme,"  is  an  invention  of 
his.  Theorists  dispute  its  value  ;  but  Mendelssohn,  in  his  "  Scotch  "  sym- 
phony, adopted  it. 

There  follows  an  analysis  by  E.  Prout  of  the  D  minor  symphony :  — 
"  The  principal  subject  of  the  introduction  {adagio)  is  given  out  by  the 
violas  and  'cello.  It  is  very  curious  that  in  only  one  of  Schumann's  four 
symphonies  does  he  begin  with  the  common  chord.  The  displaced  accent 
of  the  commencement  is  an  instance  of  a  characteristic  of  the  composer. 
The  theme  of  the  introduction  is  not  developed  at  any  great  length. 
Toward  its  close,  a  semi-quaver  is  introduced  in  the  first  violins,  which  is 
to  play  a  leading  part  in  the  subsequent  allegro.  Four  bars  before  we 
reach  this  movement,  the  time  is  changed  to  2-4,  and  gradually  quickened 
till  we  reach  the  first  movement  proper  of  the  symphony.  The  principal 
theme  of  this  movement  is,  it  must  be  confessed,  not  a  very  attractive  one. 
The  first  bar  may  be  considered,  so  to  speak,  the  keystone  of  this  move- 
ment. Trite  and  uninteresting  as  it  is,  it  follows  us  relentlessly, —  now 
in  the  bass,  now  in  the  middle,  now  in  the  upper  parts,  now  in  the  pas- 
sages of  imitation,  till,  when  we  reach  the  end  of  the  movement,  we  hardly 
know  whether  to  feel  aggravated  at  its  pertinacity  or  astonished  at  the 
effect  produced  by  such  an  unpromising  subject.  After  a  perfect  cadence 
for  full  orchestra  at  the  fourteenth  bar,  the  customary  passages  of  tran- 
sition to  the  key  of  F,  the  relative  major,  in  which,  according  to  rule,  the 
second  subject  should  enter,  are  introduced.  These  are  founded  on 
imitative  passages,  on  a  figure  nearly  representing  the  first  subject ;  and  . 
a  similar  figure  again  is  met  with  in  the  second  subject  itself.  The  continu- 
ation of  this  subject  is  very  charming ;  and,  from  this  point  till  we  reach 
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the  close  of  the  first  part  of  the  movement,  the  interest  goes  on  increasing. 
A  vigorous  forte  for  the  whole  orchestra  brings  us  to  the  usual  repeat  of 
the  first  portion,  and  then  comes  the  most  curious  part  of  this  allegro. 
From  this  point  to  the  end  of  the  movement,  we  find  nothing  but  what  is 
commonly  called  the  '  free  fantasia.'  It  would  be  very  interesting  to  find 
out  how  many  of  the  hearers  of  this  symphony  have  ever  noticed  that 
neither  the  first  nor  the  second  subject  ever  recurs  in  the  latter  part.  The 
music  is  almost  entirely  constructed  of  new  material,  to  which  the  opening 
bar  of  the  first  theme  mostly  serves  as  accompaniment ;  and  such  unity  of 
character  is  given  to  the  whole  by  this  means  that  it  is  doubtful  if  one 
hearer  in  a  hundred  has  detected  the  irregularity  of  the  form.  Before 
quoting  the  two  chief  episodes  on  which  this  second  part  is  built,  a  curious 
orchestral  '  dodge  '  (if  the  colloquialism  may  be  pardoned)  deserves  men- 
tion. Schumann  wants  an  arpeggio  in  the  bass  of  two  octaves,  in  semi- 
quaver triplets,  beginning  from  the  lower  B-natural.  Such  a  passage 
would  be  impracticable  for  the  ponderous  double  basses ;  and  the  low  B  is 
not  in  the  compass  of  the  violoncellos.  So  he  makes  the  former  instru- 
ments touch  the  first  note  lightly,  and  then  joins  the  violoncellos  on  at  the 
D-sharp.  A  similar  passage  is  repeated  in  various  keys ;  and  at  last  we  are 
brought  to  D-flat,  in  which  tonality,  so  remote  from  that  of  the  movement, 
the  first  principal  episode  is  introduced  fortissimo.  We  shall  find  this 
theme  later  as  the  subject  of  the  finale.  After  a  half-cadence  in  B-flat 
minor,  the  whole  passage  is  repeated,  with  some  changes  in  the  modula- 
tions and  entirely  different  orchestration, —  the  bold,  almost  rugged,  sub 
ject  being  now  given  to  the  strings,  and  the  answering  semi-quavers  to  the 
wood  instruments.  A  pause  on  the  chord  of  C,  the  dominant  of  F  minor, 
leads  to  the  second  principal  episode  in  F  major,  of  a  character  as  strongly 
contrasted  with  what  has  preceded  as  can  well  be  imagined.  From  this 
point  to  the  end  of  the  movement,  about  forty  pages  of  the  score,  we  meet 
with  these  two  episodes  presented  in  various  forms;  and,  near  the  close, 
the  second  of  them  appears  in  quite  a  new  dress,  given  out  in  D  major 
with  imposing  power  by  the  full  orchestra. 

"  The  succeeding  romance  is  the  gem  of  the  whole  work.  The  connec- 
tion with  the  preceding  movement  is  made  by  one  chord.  The  first  allegro 
closes  in  D  major;  and  the  romance  begins  with  the  chord  of  D  minor, 
sustained  by  the  wind  instruments.  This  chord  is  not  the  tonic,  but  the 
sub-dominant  of  the  new  key, —  another  instance  of  our  composer's  habit 
of  beginning  a  movement  out  of  the  key.  The  chief  subject  of  the  romance, 
given  out  by  the  oboe  and  'cellos,  is  simplicity  itself. 

"The  reader  can  mentally  complete  the  score  by  bearing  in  mind  that 
the  clarinets  and  bassoons  play  staccato  chords  in  unison  with  the  strings. 
At  the  close  of  its  first  statement,  a  short  phrase  is  given  by  the  violas 
against  the  holding  E,  as  a  sort  of  echo,  and  then  follows  a  passage  of  ten 
bars  taken  from  the  opening  introduction, —  a  device  of  Schumann's  for 
giving  unity  to  the  entire  composition ;  after  which  the  first  phrase  of  the 
romance,  given  as  before  to  the  oboe  and  violoncello  in  octaves,  leads  to 
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the  middle  portion  of  the  movement.  The  music  suddenly  modulates  into 
D  major.  An  entirely  new  and  most  elegant  subject  is  introduced,  given 
principally  to  the  strings  in  six  parts,  the  violoncello  being  divided  and 
separated  from  the  double  basses  ;  while  a  solo  violin  plays  a  graceful 
variation  in  triplet  semi-quavers. on  the  principal  melody.  After  this  beau- 
tiful episode,  the  first  subject  is  resumed ;  but  it  is  now  a  fourth  higher 
than  before,  beginning  in  D  minor  and  ending  in  A.  Three  quiet  chords 
of  A  major  conclude  this  lovely  movement,  the  only  fault  of  which  is  that 
it  is  too  short. 

"  The  scherzo  opens  with  a  somewhat  heavy  subject  for  the  full  orchestra 
without  trombones,  which  instruments  are  silent  throughout  the  movement. 
The  strong  accents,  almost/drAr,  on  the  second  beat  of  the  bar  in  the  last 
half  of  the  subject,  produce  a  harsh,  heavy  effect,  quite  incompatible  with 
the  lightness  which  is  generally  associated  with  our  idea  of  a  scherzo.  The 
second  part  is  more  flowing,  and  contains  interesting  passages  of  imitation  ; 
and,  after  the  customary  resumption  of  the  first  theme,  we  find  another 
innovation  of  Schumann's  in  the  form.  The  usual  plan  would  h  ave  been 
to  bring  the  scherzo  to  a  full  close  in  its  proper  key  of  D  minor.  Instead 
of  this,  Our  author  for  the  first  time  repeats  the  whole  of  the  opening  six- 
teen bars,  leading  back  to  the  second  part  from  the  half-close  in  A 
major;  and  it  is  only  for  the  second  time  that  we  find  the  cadence  in 
D  minor  which  we  expected  to  meet  at  first.  The  quiet  trio  in  B-flat 
which  follows  is  in  strong  contrast  with  the  robust  and  energetic  char- 
acter of  what  has  preceded,  and  is  most  characteristic  of  the  composer. 
The  modulations  in  the  second  part  of  this  trio  are  highly  effective,  espe- 
cially one  unexpected  transition  to  the  key  of  G-flat.  At  the  close,  Schu- 
mann repeats  the  experiment  he  has  just  tried  with  the  scherzo, —  of  using 
the  half-close  for  the  first  time,  and  reserving  the  full  cadence  till  the  sec- 
ond time.  The  scherzo  is  then  resumed,  after  which  we  meet  with  still 
another  novelty  of  form.  The  trio  begins  once  more ;  and  one  naturally 
expects  that  we  shall  hear  it  all  again,  after  which  a  second  repetition  of 
the  scherzo  will  conclude  the  movement.  This  form  had  been  already 
employed  by  Beethoven  in  his  symphonies  in  B-flat  and  A.  But  Schumann 
does  nothing  of  the  kind.  Half-way  through  the  trio,  the  orchestra  seems 
to  waver.  A  sudden  indecision  seizes  them.  They  go  on  with  the  subject, 
but  in  a  faltering  manner,  and  interrupted  by  short  rests.  The  music  grad- 
ually dies  away;  and  Schumann,  with  his  charming  German  (so  much 
fuller  of  meaning  than  a  mere  diminuendo),  writes  '  immer  schwacher  und 
schwacher  '  (ever  weaker  and  weaker)  over  the  parts.  Everything  seems 
coming  to  a  standstill,  when  a  fresh  outburst  of  melody  from  the  wind  in- 
struments leads  almost  immediately  into  the  finale. 

"  This  last  movement  is  preceded  by  a  short  introduction,  in  the  very 
first  bar  of  which  whom  should  we  meet  with  but  our  old  acquaintance,  the 
first  bar  of  the  allegro,  accompanied  by  a  tremolo  of  the  strings,  and  holding 
notes  for  the  wind.  A  series  of  short  phrases  for  the  brass,  almost  of  a 
recitative  order,  with  tremolos  still  continued  for  the  violins,  and  the  semi- 
quaver phrase,  which  will  not  be  denied  admission,  form  the  chief  features 
of  this  short  introduction  in  D  minor,  which,  with  a  pause  on  the  dominant 
seventh,  leads  to  the  finale  proper.  The  opening  bars  will  be  recognized 
as  almost  identical  with  the  first  two  episodes  met  with  in  the  second  part 
of  the  first  movement.  Immediately  after  the  full  cadence  on  D,  a  new 
subject   is   introduced,  of   which  considerable  use  is  made   subsequently. 
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Curiously  enough,  this  theme,  of  one  bar  merely,  is  not  at  all  original, 
being  found  in  the  'Dona  nobis  '  of  Haydn's  Coronation  Mass,  the  resem- 
blance being  further  heightened  by  the  figure  of  accompaniment  for  the 
second  violins.  The  second  subject  also  is"  not  original, —  a  rare  thing 
with  Schumann, —  as  it  bears  an  extraordinary  family  likeness  to  a  well- 
known  passage  in  the  larghetto  of  Beethoven's  symphony  in  D.  Another 
hint  from  the  first  movement  of  the  same  composer's  symphony  in  A 
occurs  near  the  close  of  the  first  part, —  a  series  of  dissonances  of  the 
second  resolved  upwards  against  a  bass  rising  diatonically.  Such  coinci- 
dences are  probably  accidental,  or  at  most  due  to  the  unconscious  influence 
of  Beethoven  upon  Schumann ;  and  they  are  mentioned,  not  in  disparage- 
ment of  the  younger  composer,  but  simply  because  they  are  curious  enough 
to  be  worth  noting. 

11  The  first  part  of  this  finale  is  repeated,  like  the  ordinary  first  move- 
ment of  a  symphony,  which  in  its  general  form  it  resembles  ;  and  the  free 
fantasia  which  follows  is  singularly  dry  and  labored,  and  one  of  the  least 
interesting  parts  of  the  work.  Oddly  enough,  at  the  end  of  this  portion  it 
is  the  second  subject,  and  not  the  first,  which  we  meet  with.  The  first  sub- 
ject, in  fact,  never  recurs  at  all.  Did  Schumann  feel  that  he  had  given 
enough  of  it  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  symphony,  or  was  it  merely  a  freak 
on  his  part  ?  After  the  full  repetition  of  the  second  subject,  we  reach  a 
somewhat  long  coda,  in  which  a  new  melody  is  treated.  This,  however,  is 
soon  abandoned.  The  time  becomes  quicker ;  and,  after  a  pause  on  the 
chord  of  the  diminished  seventh  on  G- sharp,  a  short  presto,  with  much 
bustle  for  the  strings,  closes  the  symphony  somewhat  abruptly." 


Overture,  "  Tannhaeuser."  Wagner. 

"Tannhauser,"  the  third  of  Wagner's  operas  to  meet  with  general  accept- 
ance, is  a  happy  combination  of  the  legendary  and  historical,  the  legend  of 
Tannhauser  being  joined  with  .the  story  of  the  battle  of  the  bards  of 
Wartburg.  The  legend,  which  probably  has  its  root  in  the  classic  story 
of  Ulysses,  originally  heathen,  became  transformed  and  beautified  by  the 
infusion  of  Christianity.  It  exists  in  various  forms,  but  in  none  more 
graceful  than  that  attached  to  the  Horselberg  (the  Venus  Grotto)  in 
Thuringia.  According  to  the  Thuringian  tale,  with  which  alone  the 
overture  to  "  Tannhauser "  deals,  Tannhauser,  knight  and  minstrel,  was 
allured  into  the  Venus  Grotto,  and  dwelt  there  for  a  year  with  the  goddess. 
Freeing  himself  from  the  unholy  alliance,  he  makes  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome, 
with  a  view  to  expiate  his  sin,  but  is  told  by  Pope  Urban  that  he  can  no 
more  look  for  forgiveness  than  for  his  staff  growing  young  again  and 
blossoming.  Despairing,  he  returns  to  the  Venus  Grotto,  but  (according  to 
Wagner)  is  saved  from  entering  therein  by  the  arrival  of  a  band  of  pilgrims 
from  Rome,  announcing  the  blossoming  of  Pope  Urban's  staff  and  Tann- 
hauser's  salvation.  In  the  spring  of  1842,  Wagner  returned  from  Paris  to 
Germany,  and  on  his  way  to  Dresden  visited  the  castle  of  Wartburg,  where 
he  first  conceived  the  idea  of  "  Tannhauser."  The  first  performance  of  the 
opera  occurred  at  Dresden,  Oct.  20,  1845. 

Liszt's  efforts  to  worthily  produce  the  work  at  Weimar,  the  great  success 
which  attended  them,  and  Wagner's  grateful  recognition  of  Liszt's  services 
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are  matters  of  history.  The  first  Weimar  performance  "  took  place  on  a 
Sunday,  and  the  students  of  the  University  of  Jena  were  present  in  full 
force.  Ignoring  royalty,  they  burst  out  into  boisterous  and  continued' 
applause;  but,  as  the  opera  was  long  and  they  had  to  get  back  to  the 
university,  they  left  before  the  end.  As  soon  as  the  students  disappeared, 
a  perfect  storm  of  hisses  burst  forth.  Liszt's  blood  was  up ;  and,  flinging 
down  his  music-book,  he  turned  around,  faced  the  audience  with  defiance, 
and  raising  his  long,  bony  arms,  covered  with  white  gloves,  he  began  to  clap 
with  all  his  might.  The  hisses  were  redoubled,  the  lights  turned  out,  and 
the  audience  dispersed  in  an  uproar.  Several  times  afterwards,  similar 
scenes  occurred.  At  these  'scenes,'  the  princess  used  to  applaud  raptur- 
ously, while  all  the  rest  of  the-audience  hissed;  and  Liszt  and  the  princess 
continued  the  fight  till  Wagner  triumphed." 

The  following  is  Wagner's  own  account  of  the  poetical  purport  of  the  I 
"  Tannhauser  *  overture  :  — 

"At  the  commencement,  the  orchestra  represents  the  song  of  pilgrims, 
which,  as  it  approaches,  grows  louder  and  louder,  and  at  length  recedes.    It 
is  twilight.     As  night  comes  on,  magical  phenomena  present  themselves. 
A  roseatehued  and  fragrant  mist  arises,  wafting  voluptuous  shouts  of  joy 
to  our  ears.     We  are  made  aware  of  the  dizzy  motion  of  a  horribly  wanton 
dance.     These  are  the  seductive  magic  spells  of  the  Venusberg,  which  at  I 
the  hour  of  night  reveal  themselves  to  those  whose  breasts  are  inflamed  I 
with  unholy  desire.     Attracted  by  these   enticing  phenomena,  a  tall  and  \ 
manly  figure   approaches :   it  is  Tannhauser,   the   Minnesinger.      Proudly  I 
exulting,  he  trolls  forth  his  jubilant  lave-song,  as  if  to  challenge  the  wanton 
magic  crew  to  turn  their  attention  to  himself.     Wild  shouts  respond  to  his 
call ;   the  roseate  cloud  surrounds  him  more  closely ;  its  enrapturing  fra- 
grance  overwhelms  him    and    intoxicates  his  brain.     Endowed  now  with 
supernatural  power  of  vision,  he  perceives,  in  the  dim  seductive  light  spread  j 
out  before  him,   an   unspeakably  lovely  female  figure;   he  hears  a  voice] 
which,  with  its  tremulous  sweetness,  sounds  like  the  call  of  Sirens  promis-  J 
ing  to  the  brave  the  fulfilment  of  his  wildest  wishes.     It  is  Venus  herself 
whom  he  sees  before  him.     He  is  drawn  into  the  presence  of  the  goddess, 
and  with  the  highest  rapture  raises  his  song  in  her  praise.    As  if  in  response 
to  his  magic  call,  the  wonder  of  Venusberg  is  revealed  to  him  in  its  fullest 
brightness ;  boisterous  shouts  of  wild  delight  re-echo  on  every  side  ;  Bac- 
chantes   rush   hither   and   thither  in  their  drunken  revels,  and,  dragging 
Tannhauser  into  their  giddy  dance,  deliver  him  over  to  the  goddess,  who 
carries  him  off,  drunken  with  joy,  to  the  unapproachable  depths  of  her  in- 
visible kingdom.     The  wild  throng  then    disperses,   and  their  commotion 
ceases.     A  voluptuous,  plaintive  whirring  alone   now  stirs  the  air,  and  a 
horrible   murmur  pervades  the  spot  where  the  enrapturing  profane  magic 
spell  had  shown  itself,  and  which  now  again  is  overshadowed  by  darkness. 
Day  at  length  begins  to  dawn,  and  the  song  of  the  returning  pilgrims  is 
heard  in  the   distance.     As  their  song  draws  nearer  and  day  succeeds  to 
night,  that  whirring  and  murmuring  in  the  air  which  but  just  now  sounded 
to  us  like  the  horrible  wail  of  the  damned  give  way  to  more  joyful  strains, 
till  at  last,  when  the  sun  has  risen  in  all  its  splendor,  and  the  pilgrims'  song 
with  mighty  inspiration  proclaims  to  the  world  and  to  all  that  is  and  lives 
salvation  won,  its  surging  sound  swells  into  a  rapturous  torrent  of  sublime 
ecstasy.     This  divine  song  represents  to  us  the  shout  of  joy  at  Tannhau- 
ser's  release  from  the  curse  of  the  unholiness  of  the  Venusberg.     Thus  all 
the  pulses  of  life  palpitate  and  leap  for  joy  in  this  song  of  deliverance ;  and 
the  two  divided  elements,  spirit  and  mind,  God  and  nature,  embrace  each 
other  in  the  holy  uniting  kiss  of  Love." 
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Allegro  (Finale). 

:  SOLOISTS  :         : 

Mme.  STEINBACH-JAHNS,   Soprano. 
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Orchestra  ^o.0' 

ARTHUR  NIKISCH,  Conductor. 

Second  Concert, 

Wednesday  Evening,  May  7, 

At  8  o'clock. 

PROGRAMME. 

Weber       -  -  Overture,  "  Euryanthe  " 

Brahms     -     Allegro  non  troppo,  from  Concerto  for  Violin  and 

Orchestra,  in  D,  Op.  77 

Weber       -  -  Aria  from  "  Der  Freischuetz  " 

Grieg         -  -  Suite,  "  Peer  Gynt,"  Op.  46 

"  Daybreak." 
"The  Death  of  Aase." 
"  Anitra's  Dance." 

"In  the  Halls  of  the  King  of  the  Dovre  Mountains." 
(The  imps  are  chasing  Peer  Gynt.) 

Songs  with  Piano. 

{a)     Liszt  -  -  -  -  -  -  _._«o   Liebe" 

(b)     Schumann  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -"  Auftraege  " 

Beethoven         -        -        -  Symphony  No.  5,  in  C  minor 

Allegro  con  brio. 
Andante  con  moto. 
Allegro  (Scherzo). 
Allegro  (Finale). 

:  :  :  :  SOLOISTS  : 

Mme.  STEINBACH-JAHNS,   Soprano. 

Mr.   FRANZ    KNEISEL,  Violinist. 

THE    PIANO    USED    IS    A    CHICKERING. 

Historical  and  Analytical  Notes  prepared  by 
G.  H.  WILSON. 


'Overture,  "  Euryanthe."  Weber. 

The  great  success  of  "  Der  Freischiitz,"  in  1821,  turned  the  attention 
of  leading  opera  managers  to  Weber,  who  agreed,  with  Dominico  Barbaja, 
to  write  a  second  opera.  Barbaja,  it  may  be  said,  operated  extensively  in 
Southern  Europe,  but  particularly  at  the  Karnthnerthor  Theatre,  Vienna. 
After  much  trouble,  Weber  accepted  a  libretto  at  the  hands  of  Wilhelmine 
von  Chezy,  a  blue-stocking  from  Dresden  (whom  Hanslick  once  called 
witty).  This  eccentric  person  laid  before  him  a  sketch  made  from  a  Ger- 
man translation  of  an  old  French  romance,  "  Histoire  de  Gerard  de  Nevers, 
et  de  la  belle  et  vertueuse  Euryanthe,  sa  mie."  The  opera  failed,  chiefly 
because  of  the  utterly  meaningless  libretto  of  the  Von  Chezy,  of  whom  it  is 
related  that,  on  the  night  of  the  first  performance  of  "  Euryanthe,"  Oct.  25, 
1825,  in  the  Karnthnerthor  Theatre,  Vienna,  coming  in  rather  late,  when 
the  aisles  were  filled,  she  tried  to  find  her  way  to  the  front  over  the  crowd, 
exclaiming  :  "  Make  room,  make  room  for  me,  I  say  !  I  tell  you  I  am  the 
poetess  !  the  poetess  !  " 

The  opera  was  mostly  written  in  the  summer  of  1822,  in  Hosterlitz, 
where  Weber  and  his  wife  and  infant  son  were  staying.  During  that  sum- 
mer, Sir  Julius  Benedict  was  Weber's  pupil,  and  he  writes  thus  of  the  work 
in  hand  :  "  Watching  the  progress  of  his  '  Euryanthe '  from  the  first  note 
to  its  completion,  I  had  the  best  opportunity  of  observing  his  system  of 
composing.  Many  a  time  might  he  be  seen  early  in  the  morning,  some 
closely  written  pages  in  his  hand,  which  he  stood  still  to  read,  and  then 
wandered  on  through  forest  and  glen,  muttering  to  himself.  He  was  learn- 
ing by  heart  the  words  of  '  Euryanthe/  which  he  studied  until  he  made 
them  a  portion  of  himself, —  his  own  creation,  as  it  were.  His  genius 
would  sometimes  lie  dormant  during  his  frequent  repetition  of  the  words, 
and  then  the  idea  of  a  whole  musical  piece  would  flash  upon  his  mind  like 
the  bursting  of  light  into  darkness.  It  would  then  remain  there  uneffaced, 
gradually  assuming  a  perfect  shape ;  and  not  till  this  process  was  attained 
would  he  put  it  down  on  paper.  His  first  transcriptions  were  usually 
penned  on  the  return  from  hjs  solitary  walks.  He  then  noted  down  the 
voices  fully,  and  only  marked  here  and  there  the  harmonies  or  the  places 
where  particular  instruments  were  to  be  introduced.  Sometimes  he  indi- 
cated by  signs,  known  only  to  himself,  his  most  characteristic  orchestral 
effects ;  then  he  would  play  to  his  wife  or  to  me,  from  these  incomplete 
sketches,  the  most  striking  pieces  of  the  opera,  invariably  in  the  form  they 
afterwards  maintained.     The  whole  was  so  thoroughly  developed   in  his 
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brain  that  his  instrumentation  was  little  more  than  the  labor  of  a  copyist ; 
and  the  notes  flowed  to  his  pen  with  the  marks  of  all  the  shading  of  expres- 
sion, as  if  copperplated  on  the  paper.  .  .  .  The  scoring  of  the  opera  of 
'  Emryanthe  '  from  his  sketches  occupied  only  sixty  days." 

Following  his  usual  practice,  Weber  drew  upon  the  themes  of  the 
opera  for  the  subjects  of  its  prelude.  "  Both  the  first  and  second  motives 
come  from  the  music  of  the  hero,  Adolar,  the  first  —  immediately  follow- 
ing the  brilliant  and  very  Weberesque  exordium  —  being  connected  with  an 
expression  of  trust  in  Euryanthe's  faithfulness  when  exposed  to  the  same 
temptation  as  that  which  assails  Shakspere's  Cymbeline.  The  second  sub- 
ject—  a  very  beautiful  and  characteristic  melody  stated  by  the  violins  — 
expresses  the  confidence  and  joy  with  which  Adolar  anticipates  reunion 
with  his  beloved.  These  themes  are  worked  into  a  regular  form  of  an 
overture,  save  that  two  important  episodes  come  together  between  the 
development  of  the  second  subject  and  the  recapitulation,  occupying,  there- 
fore, the  place  of  a  'working  out.'  The  first  episode,  largo,  given  to  muted 
violins  in  eight  parts  accompanied  by  the  violas,  trem.,  has  direct  reference 
to  that  part  of  the  drama  in  which  Euryanthe  conveys  to  the  wicked  Eg- 
lantine a  secret  concerning  some  unfortunate  lovers  who  make  a  spectral 
appearance.  The  lovers  and  their  apparitions  are  of  Weber's  own  devising. 
On  this  account,  he  thought  a  great  deal  of  them,  and  at  first  intended  that 
the  curtain  should  rise  with  the  beginning  of  the  largo,  and  show  a  tableau 
of  the  incident.  On  reflection,  he  abandoned  the  idea,  as  tending  to 
divert  regard  from  very  mysterious  and  cunningly  devised  music.  The 
second  episode  is  contrapuntal,  and  consists  of  imitative  treatment  of  a 
subject  which  doubtless  had  a  special  significance  in  the  composer's  mind ; 
but  what  it  was  cannot  now  be  ascertained," 


Concerto  for  Violin  and  Orchestra,  in  D,  Op.  77.  Brahms. 

Allegro  non  troppo. 
This  concerto  was  written  expressly  for  Dr.  Joachim,  who  played  the 
solo  part  when  it  was  first  performed  in  public  at  a  concert  at  the  Gewand- 
haus,  Leipzig,  on  the  evening  of  New  Year's  Day,  1879.  It  is  in  the  same 
key  as  the  symphony  from  the  pen  of  its  composer  which  preceded  it ;  and 
some  critics  have  discovered  a  certain  family  likeness  between  the  two 
works,  particularly  as  regards  the  first  movement.  In  form,  the  concerto 
is  a  strict  classic.  Even  Mendelssohn's  innovations  are  passed  over  by 
Brahms,  who  writes  in  three  separate  movements,  with  tuttis,  soli,  and 
cadenzas,  etc.,  just  where  his  predecessors,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  and  Spohr, 
would  expect  to  find  them ;  yet  the  details  and  spirit  of  the  work  are  essen- 
tially modern. 

From  that  point  in.  the  first  movement  leading  to.  the  usual  pause  and 
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cadenza,  Brahms  permits  the  performer  to  step  in  and  fill  the  gap.  Mr. 
Kneisel  has  written  a  cadenza  which  rests  in  part  upon  subjects  con- 
tained in  the  movement  of  which  it  becomes  a  link.  Here  follows  a. com- 
pilation of  an  analysis  of  the  first  movement :  — 

The  tempo  is  allegro  non  troppo.  It  opens  with  a  long  passage  for  the 
orchestra,  in  which  the  themes  forming  its  basis  are  announced  and  exposed 
before  their  detailed  treatment  by  the  solo  violin.  There  is  no  prelude, 
but  the  first  subject  is  heard  at  once ;  and  here,  as  in  the  opening  of  the 
symphony  just  referred  to,  many  will  recognize  a  kinship  to  the  "Eroica" 
of  Beethoven.  Of  the  same  peaceful  nature  is  the  first  subsidiary  theme, 
which  is  almost  immediately  followed  by  the  second  subsidiary  theme  in 
the  strings,  vigorous  and  abrupt,  strongly  contrasting  with  the  preceding. 
This  theme  is  one  of  the  most  effective  in  the  whole  work,  and  its  peculiar 
rhythm  plays  an  important  part  throughout  the  movement.  In  the  instance 
above  quoted,  it  conducts  directly  to  the  first  violin  solo.  This  enters  with 
a  long  and  brilliant  bravura  run  or  flourish  of  many  bars  in  D  minor  on 
a  pedal  in  the  drums,  landing  at  length  in  the  first  subject  itself.  After 
this,  the  solo  instrument  introduces  the  second  subject  in  A  major,  which 
partakes  of  the  gentle  character  of  the  first.  Leading  immediately  to  a 
repetition  of  the  second  subsidiary  —  this  time  in  A  minor  —  occurs  an  epi- 
sode of  much  beauty  for  the  solo  instrument  and  the  strings.  The  tutti 
that  follows  is  constructed  upon  the  D  minor  passage  with  which  the  first 
solo  began,  now  in  A  minor,  after  which  the  whole  of  the  first  subject, 
worked  together  with  the  other  subjects,  is  heard  again  in  C  major,  and, 
passing  over  to  C  minor,  leads  to  a  new  theme  in  the  latter  key  for  violin 
solo,  with  accompaniment  in  the  strings.  The  effect  produced  by  this 
exquisite  theme,  appearing  thus  unexpectedly  in  C  minor,  is  something  not 
to  be  forgotten.  After  full  development  thereof,  the  second  subject  is 
introduced  in  F-sharp  minor  (a  remarkable  passage),  but,  forsaking  that 
key,  almost  immediately  passes  over  to  the  tonic,  and  is  heard  in  all  its 
integrity  in  a  grand  tutti.  In  due  course  reappears  the  first  subsidiary,  also 
in  D  major,  the  second  in  D  minor,  including  the  beautiful  episode  (solo 
instrument  and  strings)  formerly  in  A,  now  in  D  minor.  Shortly  after  this 
comes  the  cadenza.  When,  at  its  conclusion,  the  solo  instrument  glides 
back  into  the  first  subject,  and  the  whole  orchestra  sets  in  pianissimo,  with 
a  beautiful  chromatic  counter-theme,  already  heard  in  an  earlier  portion 
of  the  work,  the  effect  is  more  easy  to  feel  than  to  describe.  One's  only 
regret  is  that  so  much  beauty  should  be  drawing  to  a  close. 

The  movements  omitted  in  to-day's  performance  are  an  adagio  and  an 
allegro,  ma  non  troppo. 
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Suite,  "  Peer  Gynt,"  Op.  46.  Grieff. 

Daybreak. 

The  Death  of  Aase. 

Anitra's  Dance. 

The  Hall  of  the  Mountain  King. 

Grieg,  like  Chopin,  Dvorak,  and  Tschaikowsky,  gets  his  inspiration  from 
national  sources.  It  came,  however,  with  his  maturity  ;  for,  though  born 
in  Norway,  his  early  studies  were  conducted  for  the  most  part  in  Germany, 
and  gave  no  distinct  premonition  of  their  future  trend.  Ole  Bull  may  be 
said  to  have  discovered  Grieg ;  for  it  was  he  who,  on  hearing  the  boy  of 
fifteen  play  the  pianoforte,  insisted  that  he  be  sent  at  once  to  Leipzig, 
where  he  remained  four  years.  After  Leipzig,  Grieg  visited  Copenhagen, 
then  the  literary  and  aesthetic  centre  of  Scandinavia.  Here,  in  1863,  when 
he  was  twenty  years  old,  began  his  first  serious  acquaintance  with  the  folk- 
songs of  his  people,  from  whose  tender  melancholy  he  has  not  since  been 
parted.  The  influence  and  companionship  of  Richard  Norkraak,  a  com- 
poser of  great  promise,  who  died  young,  must  not  be  overlooked  in  tracing 
the  development  of  Grieg's  individuality.  What  came  of  their  friendship 
Grieg  has  himself  told  :  "  The  scales  suddenly  fell  from  my  eyes  when  first 
I  learned  through  him  to  understand  Norwegian  folk-melodies  and  my 
own  nature.  We  united  ourselves  against  the  mingled  Gade-Mendelssohn 
weakly-effeminate  Scandinavianism,  and  struck  out  with  enthusiasm  into  the 
new  pathway  which  the  Northern  school  is  at  present  pursuing."  Nor- 
kraak's  songs,  Kjerulf's  romances,  Ole  Bull's  "Visit  to  the  Sater,"  and  after- 
wards Bjornson's  poems  and  the  dramas  of  Henrik  Ibsen  have  had  an 
ineffaceable  influence  on  Grieg's  music. 

The  dramatic  poem  of  "  Peer  Gynt"  was  written  by  Ibsen  in  1867, —  a 
midway  period  in  the  career  of  one  who  is  now  occupying  a  share  of  the 
cultivated  world's  attention.  This  synopsis  of  the  poem,  or  allegory,  is  pre- 
sented :  "  The  character  of  Peer  Gynt  is  taken  from  one  of  the  Norwegian 
folk-legends.  He  is  a  Norwegian  Faust,  whose  superabundance  of  imagi- 
nation will  bring  him  to  destruction  if  He  is  not  saved  by  a  woman.     Peer 

Gynt  is  a  peasant  lad,  whose  parents  were  once  well-to-do  people  ;  but  the 
father  is  now  dead,  and  the  mother  and  son  are  living  in  great  poverty. 
The  lad  is  full  of  great  ideas,  and  has  many  wonderful  plans  for  the  future. 
These  he  confides  to  his  mother,  who,  notwithstanding  his  wild  ways  and 
fantastic  ideas,  believes  in  him.  His  youthful  arrogance  knows  no  bounds. 
He  goes  to  a  wedding  and  carries  off  the  bride  to  the  mountains,  where  he 
afterwards  deserts  her.  During  the  night,  he  wanders  about  and  meets 
with  some  frolicsome  dairy-maids.  He  harbors  at  last  in  the  hall  of  the 
King  of  the  Dovre  Mountains,  where  he  falls  in  love  with  the  king's 
daughter,  but  is  finally  turned  out  of  doors.     He  returns  home,  where  he 
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finds  his  mother,  Aase,  on  her  death-bed.  After  her  death,  he  sails  for 
foreign  climes,  and  lands,  after  the  lapse  of  many  years,  a  rich  man,  on  the 
coast  of  Morocco.  In  one  of  the  Arabian  deserts,  he  meets  Anitra,  the 
daughter  of  a  Bedouin  chief.  She  only  succeeds  in  captivating  him  tem- 
porarily, and  leaves  him.  Peer  Gynt  dreams  about  Solvejg,  the  love  of  his 
youth,  who  has  faithfully  been  waiting  for  him,  and  to  whose  arms  he  at 
last  returns,  old  and  gray." 

The  suite  played  to-day  is  a  reduction  of  the  voluminous  music  Grieg 
composed  for  the  production  of  the  drama  on  the  stage.  The  first  move- 
ment, Daybreak,  allegretto  pastorale,  is  scored  for  small  orchestra.  The 
second,  andante  doloroso,  consisting  of  four  measured  periods  for  muted 
strings,  is  a  funeral  march.  The  third,  tempo  di  mazurka,  is  written  for 
divided  strings  and  triangle.  The  fourth,  alia  marcia  e  molto  marcato,  a 
somewhat  grotesque  march,  is  scored  for  full  modern  orchestra,  and  pict- 
ures the  imps  tormenting  Peer  Gynt. 

Grieg  is  now  living  in  Bergen,  Norway.  Of  late,  in  company  with  his 
wife,  who  is  a  singer,  he  has  made  a  number  of  professional  tours,  appear- 
ing both  as  pianist  and  conductor.  Last  season  he  was  the  honored  guest 
of  the  London  Philharmonic  Society.  Only  a  few  weeks  ago,  we  hear  of 
him  in  Paris,  where  at  the  Chatelet  Concerts  M.  Colonne  arranged  a  pro- 
gramme consisting  chiefly  of  his  compositions. 


Symphony  No.  5,  C  minor.  Beethoven. 

Allegro  con  brio. 
Andante  con  moto. 
Allegro  {Scherzo). 
Allegro  {Finale). 

The  following  is  a  translation  of  an  analysis  by  Berlioz  of  the  symphony 
in  C  minor :  — 

"  This  symphony,  without  doubt  the  most  famous  of  the  nine,  is  also, 
in  my  opinion,  the  first  in  which  Beethoven  gave  free  rein  to  his  stupendous 
imagination,  and  rejected  all  foreign  aid  or  support  whatever.  His  first, 
second,  and  fourth  symphonies  are  constructed  on  the  old  known  forms, 
more  or  less  extended,  and  infused  with  the  brilliant  and  passionate  in- 
spiration of  his  vigorous  youth.  In  the  third, —  the  Eroica, —  the  limits 
are  no  doubt  enlarged,  and  the  ideas  are  gigantic ;  but  it  is  impossible  not 
to  recognize  throughout  it  the  influence  of  the  great  poet  whom  Beethoven 
had  long  worshipped.  Beethoven  read  his  Homer  diligently,  in  the  true 
spirit  of  the  Horatian  adage, —  Nocturna  versata  manu,  versate  diurna ;  and, 
in  the  magnificent  musical  epic  of  which  we  are  speaking,  whether  it  were 
inspired  by  Napoleon  or  not,  the  recollections  of  the  Iliad  are  as  obvious 
as  they  are  splendid.     But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  symphony  in  C  minor 
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appears  to  me  to  be  the  direct  and  unmixed  product  of  the  genius  of  its 
author,  the  development  of  his  most  individual  mind.  His  secret  sorrows, 
his  fits  of  rage  or  depression,  his  visions  by  night,  and  his  dreams  of  enthu- 
siasm by  day,  form  the  subject  of  the  work;  while  the  forms  of  both 
melody  and  harmony,  rhythm  and  instrumentation,  are  as  essentially  new 
and  original  as  they  are  powerful  and  noble. 

"The  first  movement  is  devoted  to  the  representation  of  the  disorder 
and  confusion  of  a  great  mind  in  despair, —  not  that  concentrated,  calm 
despair,  which  appears  outwardly  resigned,  nor  the  stunned,  dumb  distress 
of  Romeo  when  he  hears  of  the  death  of  Juliet,  but  rather  the  tremendous 
fury  of  Othello,  when  Iago  communicates  to  him  the  venomous  calumnies 
which  convince  him  of  Desdemona's  guilt.  One  instant  it  is  a  delirious 
rage  venting  itself  in  frantic  cries ;  the  next  it  is  absolute  exhaustion,  in 
which  the  mind  is  filled  with  self-pity  and  able  to  utter  mere  groans  of 
regret.  Those  convulsive  gasps  of  the  orchestra,  those  chords  tossed  back- 
wards and  forwards  between  the  wind  and  the  strings,  each  time  feebler 
than  before,  like  the  difficult  breathing  of  a  dying  man  ;  the  sudden,  violent 
outburst  in  which  the  orchestra  revives,  as  if  animated  with  the  fury  of  the 
thunderbolt ;  the  momentary  hesitation  of  the  trembling  mass  before  it  falls 

headlong  in  two  fiery  unisons,  more  like  streams  of  lava  than  of  sound, — 
surely  a  style  so  impassioned  as  this  is  beyond  and  above  anything  ever 
before  produced  in  instrumental  music. 

"  The  andante  has  some  characteristics  in  common  with  the  slow  move- 
ment of   the  seventh  and  fourth   symphonies.     It  shares  the  melancholy 
dignity  of  the  one  and  the  touching  graCe  of  the  other.     The  subject  is 
given  out  by  the  tenors  and  'cellos  in  unison,  with  a  simple  accompaniment, 
\pizzicato,  in  the  double  basses.     This  is  followed  by  a  phrase  of  the  flutes, 
oboes,  clarinets,  and  bassoons,  with  its  echo  in  the  violins,  whieh  returns 
no  less  than  four  times  during  the  movement,  and  each  time  exactly  as 
i  before,  key  and  all,  whatever  changes  may  have  been  made  in  the  principal 
;  subject.     This  persistence  in  a  phrase  at  once  so  simple  and  so  profoundly 
l  melancholy  produces  by  degrees  an  impression  on  the  hearers  which  it  is 
j  impossible  to  describe,  and  which  is  certainly  more  vivid  than  any  impres- 
s  sion  of  the  kind  that  I   ever  remember.     Beethoven  has  left  a  precious 

•  record  of  pathos  in  the  fourth  and  last  appearance  of  the  melody,  where, 
by  a  slight  alteration  of  the  notes,  a  trifling  extension  of  the  phrase,  and  a 

*  management  of  the  nuance  all  his  own,  he  has  produced  one  of  the  most 
j  touching  effects  to  be   found  anywhere. 

"The  scherzo  is  an  extraordinary  composition  :  the  very  opening,  though 
containing  nothing  terrible  in  itself,  produces  the  same  inexplicable  emo- 
tion that  is  caused  by  the  gaze  of  a  magnetizer.     A  sombre,   mysterious 
s  light   pervades   it.     The   play   of   the   instrument   has   something  sinister 
1  about  it,  and  seems  to  spring  from  the  state  of  mind  which  conceived  the 
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cene  on  the  Blocksberg  in  '  Faust.'  A  few  bars  only  are  forte:  piano  and 
pianissimo  predominate  throughout.  The  middle  of  the  movement  (the 
trio)  is  founded  on  a  rapid  passage  for  the  double  basses,  fortissimo,  which 
shakes  the  orchestra  to  its  foundation,  and  irresistibly  recalls  the  gambols 
of  an  elephant.  But  the  gamesome  beast  retires  by  degrees,  and  the  noise 
of  his  antics  is  gradually  lost.  The  theme  of  the  scherzo  reappears,  pizzi- 
cato, the  sound  diminishing  at  the  same  time,  till  nothing  is  heard  but  the 
crisp  chords  of  the  violins,  and  the  droll  effect  of  the  upper  A-flat  in  the 
bassoons  rubbing  against  the  G,  the  fundamental  note  of  the  dominant 
minor  ninth.  At  length,  the  violins  subside  on  to  the  chord  of  A-flat,  which 
they  hold  pianissimo.  The  drums  alone  have  the  rhythm  of  the  subject, 
which  they  reiterate  with  all  possible  lightness,  while  the  rest  of  the 
orchestra  maintains  its  stagnation.  The  drums  sound  C,  C  minor  being 
the  key  of  the  movement ;  but  the  chord  of  A-flat,  so  long  held  by  the 
strings,  forces  another  tonality  on  the  ear,  and  we  are  thus  kept  in  doubt 
between  the  two.  But  the  drums  increase  in  force,  still  obstinately  keeping 
up  both  note  and  rhythm.  The  violins  have  by  degrees  also  fallen  in  the 
rhythm,  and  at  length  arrive  at  the  chord  of  the  seventh  on  the  dominant 
(G),  the  drums  still  adhering  to  their  C.  At  this  point,  the  whole  orchestra, 
including  the  three  trombones,  hitherto  silent,  bursts  like  a  thunder-clap 
into  C  major,  and  into  the  triumphal  march  which  forms  the  commence- 
ment of  the  finale.  The  effect  of  this  contrivance  is  obvious  enough  to  the 
ear,  though  it  may  be  difficult  to  explain  to  the  reader. 

"  With  reference  to  this  transition,  it  is  sometimes  said  that  Beethoven 
has,  after  all,  only  made  use  of  the  common  expedient  of  following  a  soft 
passage  in  the  minor  by  a  burst  in  the  major;  that  the  theme  of  the  finale 
is  not  original ;  and  that  the  interest  of  the  movement  diminishes  instead 
of  increasing  as  it  goes  on.  To  which  I  answer  that  it  is  no  reflection  on 
the  genius  of  a  composer  that  the  means  he  employs  are  already  in  use. 
Plenty  of  other  composers  have  used  the  same  expedients ;  but  nothing 
they  have  done  can  be  compared  for  a  moment  to  this  tremendous  paean  of 
victory  in  which  the  soul  of  Beethoven,  for  the  moment  freed  from  its  mor- 
tal drawbacks  and  sufferings,  seems  to  mount  to  heaven  in  a  chariot  of  fire. 
The  first  four  bars  of  the  subject  may  not  be  strikingly  original ;  but  the 
forms  of  the  triumphal  fanfare  are  but  limited,  and  it  is  probably  not  pos- 
sible to  find  new  ones  without  forfeiting  the  simple,  grandiose,  pompous 
character  which  is  native  to  that  kind  of  phrase.  But  Beethoven  evidently 
did  not  intend  to  continue  the  fanfare  style  after  the  first  few  bars ;  and,  in 
the  rest  of  the  movement, —  even  as  early  as  the  conclusion  of  the  first  sub- 
ject, —  he  quickly  passes  to  the  lofty  and  original  style  which  never  for- 
sakes him.  And,  as  to  the  interest  not  increasing  as  it  goes  on,  the  transi- 
tion from  the  scherzo  to  the  finale  is  probably  the  greatest  effort  of  which 
music,  in  its  present  state  of  means,  is  capable,  so  that  it  would  be  simply 
impossible  to  have  surpassed  it." 
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Boston  Amphitheatre  Auditorium, 

Symphony  *3>     louisville,  Ky. 
Orchestra  SE'AS0N  0F  l89°- 

ARTHUR    N1KISCH,    Conductor. 


Thursday  Evening,  May  8, 
At  8  o'clock. 


PROGRAMME. 

Goldmark     ------      Overture,  "  Sakuntala  " 

Wagner  -        -      Aria,  "O  lovely  halls,"  Tannhaeuser 

Mme.  STEINBACH-JAHNS. 

Saint-Saens         Two  movements  from  Concerto  for  Violoncello 

in  A  minor,  Op.  33 


Allegro  non  troppo. 
Allegretto  con  moto. 


Mr.  HEKKING. 


Grieg  Suite,  "Peer  Gynt,"  Op.  46 


"  Daybreak." 
"The  Death  of  Aase."  . 
"Anitra's  Dance." 

"In  the  Halls  of  the  King  of  the  Dovre  Mountains." 
(The  imps  are  chasing  Peer  Gynt.) 


Songs  with  Piano. 

(a)  Liszt  ________  «o  Lieb" 

(b)  Goldmark  -  -  .  -  -  -       "  Die  Quelle" 

(c)  Grieg  -         .   -  -  -  -  -  -  -         "Hoffnung" 

Mme.  STEINBACH-JAHNS. 


Beethoven  Symphony  No.  5,  in  C  minor 


Allegro  con  brio. 
Andante  con  moto. 
Allegro  (Scherzo). 
Allegro  (Finale). 


:  :  :  :  :  SOLOISTS  :      : 

Mme.  STEINBACH-JAHNS 

Mr.  ANTON    HEKKING. 


THE  PIANO  USED  IS  A  DECKER. 


Historical  and  Analytical  Notes  prepared  by 
G.  H.  WILSON. 


Overture,  "  Sakuntala."  Goldinark. 

Appreciation  of  the  story  of  Sakuntala  was  the  means  of  furthering  the 
study  of  Sanskrit  in  Europe.  The  tale,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in 
Hindu  mythology,  as  told  in  the  Mahabarata,  is  as  follows :  "  Sakuntala 
was  the  daughter  of  the  Saint  Viswamitra  and  the  Apsaras,  or  water- 
nymph,  Menaka.  Abandoned  by  her  parents,  she  was  adopted  by  the 
Saint  Kanwa,  who  brought  her  up  in  his  hermitage  as  his  daughter.  Once 
upon  a  time  King  Dushyanta  went  a-hunting  in  the  forest,  and,  accidentally 
coming  to  the  hermitage  of  Kanwa,  saw  Sakuntala,  and  fell  in  love  with 
her.  He  persuaded  her  to  marry  him  according  to  the  rite  of  the  Gan- 
dharva  marriage,  and  promised  her  that  the  son  she  would  bear  him  should 
be  the  heir  to  his  throne,  and  that  he  would  take  her  home  as  his  queen 
to  his  royal  city.  Kanwa,  who  had  been  absent  while  this  event  happened, 
returned  to  the  hermitage,  and  through  his  divine  knowledge  knew  the 
whole  secret,  though  it  had  not  been  confessed  to  him  by  Sakuntala.  She 
in  due  time  was  delivered  of  a  son,  and  remained  at  the  hermitage  until 
the  boy.  was  six  years  old ;  but,  as  Dushyanta,  unmindful  of  his  promise, 
did  not  send  any  messenger  for  her,  Kanwa  directed  her  to  proceed  with 
her  boy  to  the  residence  of  Dushyanta.  This  she  did ;  but,  when  she 
arrived  there,  she  was  repudiated  by  the  king.  Nor  did  her  speech,  how- 
ever touching  and  eloquent,  move  his  heart,  until  at  last  a  heavenly  voice 
assured  him  that  Sakuntala  had  spoken  the  truth,  and  that  he  saw  before 
him  his  lawful  son.  Thereupon  Dushyanta  recognized  Sakuntala  as  his 
queen  and  her  son  as  his  heir.  The  latter  was  named  Bharata,  and  became 
the  founder  of  the  glorious  race  of  the  Bharatas." 

About  six-and-twenty  years  ago,  a  Saxon  count,  whose  sensibility  would 
be  shocked  were  he  ever  to  read  his  name  in  print,  appealed  to  Rubinstein 
on  behalf  of  a  young  Jew,  needy,  but  highly  gifted,  and  earning  a  scanty 
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living  by  copying  music.  The  result  was  that,  through  the  generosity  of 
the  composer,  the  struggling  genius  was  enabled  to  develop  his  powers, 
and  finally  t©  produce  two  lyrical  works  which  never  failed  to  draw  large 
audiences  in  more  than  one  German  town,  especially  those  of  Saxony. 
The  young  man's  name  was  Carl  Goldmark, —  thus  wrote  an  enthusiastic 
Dresdener.  Goldmark  is  a  Hungarian,  born  in  1832,  whose  musical  educa- 
tion was  gained  at  the  Vienna  Conservatory.  He  began  by  studying  the 
violin,  but  soon  developed  a  taste  for  composition ;  and  it  is  Goldmark, 
the  composer,  who  is  known  in  two  hemispheres. 

Goldmark  cannot  be  called  a  prolific  composer ;  for,  although,  besides 
his  larger  works,  he  has  written  chamber  music,  overtures,  and  most  de- 
lightfully for  voices,  the  sum  numerically  of  it  all  is  not  great.  More  than 
a  half-score  of  years  passed  after  "  The  Queen  of  Sheba  "  was  composed 
before  "  Merlin  '•'  was  brought  out,  while  the  "  Rustic  Wedding  "  symphony 
had  been  enjoyed  many  years  in  many  countries  before  Dresden  (in  Decem- 
ber, 1887)  heard  the  one  in  E-flat.  A  Viennese  critic  once  wrote  :  "  Gold- 
mark's  style  is  about  intermediate  between  that  of  Meyerbeer  and  that  of 
Wagner  in  the  'Tannhauser'  period.  From  Meyerbeer  and  Wagner, 
Goldmark  gets  the  passionateness  of  his  song,  his  pompous  effects,  his 
orchestral  gorgeousness,  and  at  the  same  time  a  certain  excess  in  these 
things." 

The  "Sakuntala  "  overture  —  more  properly  "symphonic  poem"  — made 
Goldmark  famous.  It  begins  with  a  slow  introduction,  andante  lento,  suc- 
ceeded by  a  quicker  movement,  in  which  the  violoncellos  and  clarinets  have 
a  subject  moderate  assai.  This  theme  the  composer  makes  much  use  of  as 
the  work  progresses.  Leading  out  of  its  first  statement  is  another  theme, 
begun  in  the  violins  and  oboes,  and  afterward  taken  up  by  the  flutes,  etc., 
and  accompanied  by  the  figure  of  the  one  preceding.  The  introduction  of 
the  second  principal  subject,  in  A  minor,  given  out  by  the  brass,  brings  a 
new  mood,  which  gradually  envelops  the  full  orchestra.  The  "working- 
out"  section,  in  the  key  of  E  major,  is  built  upon  the  melodious  subject 
(oboe  and  English  horn)  which  served  as  pendant  to  the  first  theme.  A 
prominent  harp  part  is  here  introduced.  Extended  treatment-  marks  this 
section,  in  which  the  second  principal  subject  of  the  work  appears  in  a  new 
tempo,  quasi  allegro,  fully  orchestrated.  The  period  ends  with  an  espressivo 
dolente  episode  of  a  sentimental  character.  Recapitulation  follows,  in  which 
familiar  matter  receives  varied  treatment.  The  lead  into  the  coda  is  accom- 
plished by  an  expressive  passage.  The  coda  is  long  and  gorgeously  in- 
strumented. 
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MME.    STEINBACH-JAHNS. 

Mme.  Magdalene  Steinbach-Jahns  began  her  professional  career  sing- 
ing soubrette  parts  in  the  Opera  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main.  She  next  ap- 
peared in  Danzig,  where  her  remarkable  gifts  attracted  attention,  and  I 
brought  her  an  engagement  at  the  Leipzig  Stadt  Theatre.  Here  she  soon 
became  the  leading  dramatic  soprano,  and  her  career  was  one  of  extraordi- 
nary success.  Among  her  more  notable  triumphs  were  the  roles  of  Elsa  in 
"  Lohengrin,"  Senta  in  "  Flying  Dutchman,"  Genoveva,  Eva  in  "  Die 
Meistersinger,"  and  Agnes  in  "  Freischuetz." 


Suite,  "  Peer  Gynt,"  Op.  46.  •  Grieg. 

Daybreak. 

The  Death  of  Aase. 

Anitra's  Dance. 

The  Hall  of  the  Mountain  King. 

Grieg,  like  Chopin,  Dvorak,  and  Tschaikowsky,  gets  his  inspiration  from 
national  sources.  It  came,  however,  with  his  maturity ;  for,  though  born 
in  Norway,  his  early  studies  were  conducted  for  the  most  part  in  Germany, 
and  gave  no  distinct  premonition  of  their  future  trend.  Ole  Bull  may  be 
said  to  have  discovered  Grieg ;  for  it  was  he  who,  on  hearing  the  boy  of 
fifteen  play  the  pianoforte,  insisted  that  he  be  sent  at  once  to  Leipzig, 
where  he  remained  four  years.  After  Leipzig,  Grieg  visited  Copenhagen, 
then  the  literary  and  aesthetic  centre  of  Scandinavia.  Here,  in  1863,  when 
he  was  twenty  years  old,  began  his  first  serious  acquaintance  with  the  folk- 
songs of  his  people,  from  whose  tender  melancholy  he  has  not  since  been 
parted.  The  influence  and  companionship  of  Richard  Norkraak,  a  com- 
poser of  great  promise,  who  died  young,  must  not  be  overlooked  in  tracing 
the  development  of  Grieg's  individuality.  What  came  of  their  friendship 
Grieg  has  himself  told :  "  The  scales  suddenly  fell  from  my  eyes  when  first 
I  learned  through  him  to  understand  Norwegian  folk-melodies  "and  my 
own  nature.  We  united  ourselves  against  the  mingled  Gade-Mendelssohn 
weakly-effeminate  Scandinavianism,  and  struck  out  with  enthusiasm  into  the 
new  pathway  which  the  Northern  school  is  at  present  pursuing."  Nor- 
kraak's  songs,  Kjerulf's  romances,  Ole  Bull's  "Visit  to  the  Sater,"  and  after- 
wards Bjornson's  poems  and  the  dramas  of  Henrik  Ibsen  have  had  an 
ineffaceable  influence  on  Grieg's  music. 

The  dramatic  poem  of  "  Peer  Gynt"  was  written  by  Ibsen  in  1867, —  a 
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midway  period  in  the  career  of  one  who  is  now  occupying  a  share  of  the 
cultivated  world's  attention.  This  synopsis  of  the  poem,  or  allegory,  is  pre- 
sented :  "  The  character  of  Peer  Gynt  is  taken  from  one  of  the  Norwegian 
folk-legends.  He  is  a  Norwegian  Faust,  whose  superabundance  of  imagi- 
nation will  bring  him  to  destruction  if  he  is  not  saved  by  a  woman.  Peer 
Gynt  is  a  peasant  lad,  whose  parents  were  once  well-to-do  people  ;  but  the 
father  is  now  dead,  and  the  mother  and  son  are  living  in  great  poverty. 
The  lad  is  full  of  great  ideas,  and  has  many  wonderful  plans  for  the  future. 
These  he  confides  to  his  mother,  who,  notwithstanding  his  wild  ways  and 
fantastic  ideas,  believes  in  him.  His  youthful  arrogance  knows  no  bounds. 
He  goes  to  a  wedding  and  carries  off  the  bride  to  the  mountains,  where  he 
afterwards  deserts  her.  During  the  night,  he  wanders  about  and  meets 
with  some  frolicsome  dairy-maids.  He  harbors  at  last  in  the  hall  of  the 
King  of  the  Dovre  Mountains,  where  he  falls  in  love  with  the  king's 
daughter,  but  is  finally  turned  out  of  doors.  He  returns  home,  where  he 
finds  his  mother,  Aase,  on  her  death-bed.  After  her  death,  he  sails  for 
foreign  climes,  and  lands,  after  the  lapse  of  many  years,  a  rich  man,  on  the 
coast  of  Morocco.  In  one  of  the  Arabian  deserts,  he  meets  Anitra,  the 
daughter  of  a  Bedouin  chief.  She  only  succeeds  in  captivating  him  tem- 
porarily, and  leaves  him.  Peer  Gynt  dreams  about  Solvejg,  the  love  of  his 
youth,  who  has  faithfully  been  waiting  for  him,  and  to  whose  arms  he  at 
last  returns,  old  and  gray." 

The  suite  played  to-day  is  a  reduction  of  the  voluminous  music  Grieg 
composed  for  the  production  of  the  drama  on  the  stage.  The  first  move- 
ment, Daybreak,  allegretto  pastorale,  is  scored  for  small  orchestra.  The 
second,  andante  doloroso,  consisting  of  four  measured  periods  for  muted 
strings,  is  a  funeral  march.  The  third,  tempo  di  mazurka,  is  written  for 
divided  strings  and  triangle.  The  fourth,  alia  marcia  e  molto  marcato,  a 
somewhat  grotesque  march,  is  scored  for  full  modern  orchestra,  and  pict- 
ures the  imps  tormenting  Peer  Gynt. 

Grieg  is  now  living  in  Bergen,  Norway.  Of  late,  in  company  with  his 
wife,  who  is  a  singer,  he  has  made  a  number  of  professional  tours,  appear- 
ing both  as  pianist  and  conductor.  Last  season  he  was  the  honored  guest 
of  the  London  Philharmonic  Society.  Only  a  few  weeks  ago,  we  hear  of 
him  in  Paris,  where  at  the  Chatelet  Concerts  M.  Colonne  arranged  a  pro- 
gramme consisting  chiefly  of  his  compositions. 
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Symphony  No.  5,  C  minor.  Beethoven. 

Allegro  con  brio. 
Andante  con  tnoto. 
Allegro  {Scherzo). 
Allegro  {Finale). 

The  following  is  a  translation  of  an  analysis  by  Berlioz  of  the  symphony 
in  C  minor  :  — 

"  This  symphony,  without  doubt  the  most  famous  of  the  nine,  is  also, 
in  my  opinion,  the  first  in  which  Beethoven  gave  free  rein  to  his  stupendous 
imagination,  and  rejected  all  foreign  aid  or  support  whatever.  His  first, 
second,  and  fourth  symphonies  are  constructed  on  the  old  known  forms, 
more  or  less  extended,  and  infused  with  the  brilliant  and  passionate  in- 
spiration of  his  vigorous  youth.  In  the  third, —  the  Eroica, —  the  limits 
are  no  doubt  enlarged,  and  the  ideas  are  gigantic ;  but  it  is  impossible  not 
to  recognize  throughout  it  the  influence  of  the  great  poet  whom  Beethoven 
had  long  worshipped.  Beethoven  read  his  Homer  diligently,  in  the  true 
spirit  of  the  Horatian  adage, —  Nocturna  versata  manu,  versate  diurna  ;  and, 
in  the  magnificent  musical  epic  of  which  we  are  speaking,  whether  it  were 
inspired  by  Napoleon  or  not,  the  recollections  of  the  Iliad  are  as  obvious 
as  they  are  splendid.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  symphony  in  C  minor 
appears  to  me  to  be  the  direct  and  unmixed  product  of  the  genius  of  its 
author,  the  development  of  his  most  individual  mind.  His  secret  sorrows, 
his  fits  of  rage  or  depression,  his  visions  by  night,  and  his  dreams  of  enthu- 
siasm by  day,  form  the  subject  of  the  work ;  while  the  forms  of  both 
melody  and  harmony,  rhythm  and  instrumentation,  are  as  essentially  new 
and  original  as  they  are  powerful  and  noble. 

"The  first  movement  is  devoted  to  the  representation  of  the  disorder 
and  confusion  of  a  great  mind  in  despair, —  not  that  concentrated,  calm 
despair,  which  appears  outwardly  resigned,  nor  the  stunned,  dumb  distress 
of  Romeo  when  he  hears  of  the  death  of  Juliet,  but  rather  the  tremendous 
fury  of  Othello,  when  Iago  communicates  to  him  the  venomous  calumnies 
which  convince  him  of  Desdemona's  guilt.  One  instant  it  is  a  delirious 
rage  venting  itself  in  frantic  cries ;  the  next  it  is  absolute  exhaustion,  in 
which  the  mind  is  filled  with  self-pity  and  able  to  utter  mere  groans  of 
regret.  Those  convulsive  gasps  of  the  orchestra,  those  chords  tossed  back- 
wards and  forwards  between  the  wind  and  the  strings,  each  time  feebler 
than  before,  like  the  difficult  breathing  of  a  dying  man ;  the  sudden,  violent 
outburst  in  which  the  orchestra  revives,  as  if  animated  with  the  fury  of  the 
thunderbolt ;  the  momentary  hesitation  of  the  trembling  mass  before  it  falls 
headlong  in  two  fiery  unisons,  more  like  streams  of  lava  than  of  sound, — 
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surely  a  style  so  impassioned  as  this  is  beyond  and  above  anything  ever 
before  produced  in  instrumental  music. 

"  The  andante  has  some  characteristics  in  common  with  the  slow  move- 
ment of  the  seventh  and  fourth  symphonies.  It  shares  the  melancholy 
dignity  of  the  one  and  the  touching  grace  of  the  other.  The  subject  is 
given  out  by  the  tenors  and  'cellos  in  unison,  with  a  simple  accompaniment, 
pizzicato,  in  the  double  basses.  This  is  followed  by  a  phrase  of  the  flutes, 
oboes,  clarinets,  and  bassoons,  with  its  echo  in  the  violins,  which  returns 
no  less  than  four  times  during  the  movement,  and  each  time  exactly  as 
before,  key  and  all,  whatever  changes  may  have  been  made  in  the  principal 
subject.  This  persistence  in  a  phrase  at  once  so  simple  and  so  profoundly 
melancholy  produces  by  degrees  an  impression  on  the  hearers  which  it  is 
impossible  to  describe,  and  which  is  certainly  more  vivid  than  any  impres- 
sion of  the  kind  that  I  ever  remember.  Beethoven  has  left  a  precious 
record  of  pathos  in  the  fourth  and  last  appearance  of  the  melody,  where, 
by  a  slight  alteration  of  the  notes,  a  trifling  extension  of  the  phrase,  and  a 
management  of  the  nuance  all  his  own,  he  has  produced  one  of  the  most 
touching  effects  to  be  found  anywhere. 

"  The  scherzo  is  an  extraordinary  composition  :  the  very  opening,  though 
containing  nothing  terrible  in  itself,  produces  the  same  inexplicable  emo- 
tion that  is  caused  by  the  gaze  of  a  magnetizer.  A  sombre,  mysterious 
light  pervades  it.  The  play  of  the  instrument  has  something  sinister 
about  it,  and  seems  to  spring  from  the  state  of  mind  which  conceived  the 
scene  on  the  Blocksberg  in  '  Fau"st.'  A  few  bars  only  are  forte:  piano  and 
pianissimo  predominate  throughout.  The  middle  of  the  movement  (the 
trio)  is  founded  on  a  rapid  passage  for  the  double  basses,  fortissimo,  which 
shakes  the  orchestra  to  its  foundation,  and  irresistibly  recalls  the  gambols 
of  an  elephant.  But  the  gamesome  beast  retires  by  degrees,  and  the  noise 
of  his  antics  is  gradually  lost.  The  theme  of  the  scherzo  reappears,  pizzi- 
cato, the  sound  diminishing  at  the  same  time,  till  nothing  is  heard  but  the 
crisp  chords  of  the  violins,  and  the  droll  effect  of  the  upper  A-flat  in  the 
bassoons  rubbing  against  the  G,  the  fundamental  note  of  the  dominant 
minor  ninth.  At  length,  the  violins  subside  on  to  the  chord  of  A-flat,  which 
they  hold  pianissimo.  The  drums  alone  have  the  rhythm  of  the  subject, 
which  they  reiterate  with  all  possible  lightness,  while  the  rest  of  the 
orchestra  maintains  its  stagnation.  The  drums  sound  C,  C  minor  being 
the  key  of  the  movement ;  but  the  chord  of  A-flat,  so  long  held  by  the 
strings,  forces  another  tonality  on  the  ear,  and  we  are  thus  kept  in  doubt 
between  the  two.  But  the  drums  increase  in  force,  still  obstinately  keeping 
up  both  note  and  rhythm.     The  violins  have  by  degrees  also  fallen  in  the 
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rhythm,  and  at  length  arrive  at  the  chord  of  the  seventh  on  the  dominant 
(G),  the  drums  still  adhering  to  their  C.  At  this  point,  the  whole  orchestra, 
including  the  three  trombones,  hitherto  silent,  bursts  like  a  thunder-clap 
into  C  major,  and  into  the  triumphal  march  which  forms  the  commence- 
ment of  the  finale.  The  effect  of  this  contrivance  is  obvious  enough  to  the 
ear,  though  it  may  be  difficult  to  explain  to  the  reader. 

"  With  reference  to  this  transition,  it  is  sometimes  said  that  Beethoven 
has,  after  all,  only  made  use  of  the  common  expedient  of  following  a  soft 
passage  in  the  minor  by  a  burst  in  the  major;  that  the  theme  of  the  finale 
is  not  original ;  and  that  the  interest  of  the  movement  diminishes  instead 
of  increasing  as  it  goes  on.  To  which  I  answer  that  it  is  no  reflection  on 
the  genius  of  a  composer  that  the  means  he  employs  are  already  in  use. 
Plenty  of  other  composers  have  used  the  same  expedients ;  but  nothing 
they  have  done  can  be  compared  for  a  moment  to  this  tremendous  paean  of 
victory  in  which  the  soul  of  Beethoven,  for  the  moment  freed  from  its  mor- 
tal drawbacks  and  sufferings,  seems  to  mount  to  heaven  in  a  chariot  of  fire. 
The  first  four  bars  of  the  subject  may  not  be  strikingly  original ;  but  the 
forms  of  the  triumphal  fanfare  are  but  limited,  and  it  is  probably  not  pos- 
sible  to  find  new  ones  without  forfeiting  the  simple,  grandiose,  pompous 
character  which  is  native  to  that  kind  of  phrase.  But  Beethoven  evidently 
did  not  intend  to  continue  the  fanfare  style  after  the  first  few  bars ;  and,  in 
the  rest  of  the  movement, —  even  as  early  as  the  conclusion  of  the  first  sub- 
ject,—  he  quickly  passes  to  the  lofty  and  original  style  which  never  for- 
sakes him.  And,  as  to  the  interest  not  increasing  as  it  goes  on,  the  transi- 
tion from  the  scherzo  to  the  finale  is  probably  the  greatest  effort  of  which 
music,  in  its  present  state  of  means,  is  capable,  so  that  it  would  be  simply 
impossible  to  have  surpassed  it." 
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< 
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Introduction,  "Die  Meistersinger."  Wagner. 

The  name  "  Mastersingers  "  belonged  to  those  poets  of  the  people  who 
since  the  thirteenth  century  developed  lyric  poetry  which  had  been 
founded  by  the  court  poets,  or  "  Minnesingers,"  of  earlier  times.  With 
all  their  imagined  cultivation,  the  worthy  mastersingers  had  quite  lost  the 
true  spirit  of  their  art,  and  little  remained  to  them  but  a  lifeless  and 
hollow  set  of  rules,  most  of  which  were  pedantic  in  the  extreme,  and  many 
ridiculous  beyond  description.  "Die  Meistersinger "  was  first  performed  in 
1868,  at  Munich.  Von  Biilow  conducted  •  and  it  was  the  first  of  Wagner's 
works  produced  under  the  especial  patronage  of  the  king  of  Bavaria.  The 
real  purpose  of  the  opera  is  to  contrast  the  freedom  of  modern  (Wagner's) 
art  with  the  limitations  of  all  art  fettered  by  tradition,  and  in  it  adherents 
of  both  old  and  new  can  find  much  to  admire. 

Mr.  Edward  Dannreuther,  a  safe  and  accomplished  critic,  says  that  the 
Bayreuth  master  "has  shown  himself  capable,  in  every  new  drama,  of 
remodelling  both  the  style  and  character  of  his  music  in  accordance  with 
the  poetical  subject-matter."  He  adds:  "In  the  overture  to  'Tannhauser,' 
the  flesh  and  spirit  —  earthly  and  heavenly  aspirations  and  passions  — 
wrestle  with  one  another,  and  find  their  final  equation.  In  the  introduc- 
tion to  '  Lohengrin,'  the  smooth,  harmonious  strain  of  scarcely  perceptible 
rhythmical  changes,  mystically  undulating  from  the  faintest  vision  to  the 
fullest  glory,  presents  the  ethereal  character  of  the  Holy  Grail.  The  intro- 
duction to  '  Die  Meistersinger '  offers  a  strong  contrast  to  these.  It  is 
throughout  a  realistic  picture,  executed  in  robust  colors,  full  of  bold  antith- 
eses and  surprising  combinations, —  a  vivid  delineation  of  mediaeval  German 
life  drawn  with  exuberant  fancy  and  inimitable  humor."  Mr.  Dannreuther 
subsequently  gives  his  idea  of  the  effect  made  by  this  overture,  first  upon 
a  listener  unacquainted  with  the  drama,  next  upon  one  to  whom  the  play 
is  familiar.  The  former  receives  "  a  vivid  series  of  impressions  of  festive 
pomp  and  warm  passions,  of  open,  joyous  humor " ;  while  the  latter  has 
recalled  to  him  "  numerous  striking  and  individual  pictures  which  he  has 
witnessed  upon  the  stage."  In  the  overture,  the  leading  motives  of  the 
drama  are  displayed  singly  and  in  combination,  with  picturesque  effect  and 
striking  art.  The  first  subject  is  the  pompous  "  Mastersinger's "  motive. 
The  trumpets  and  harp  in  march  rhythm  sound  the  theme  of  the  Proces- 
sion of  the  Mastersingers  (from  Act  III.).  Walther's  Prize  Song  is  the 
third  theme,  a  lovely  melody ;  then  comes  the  representative  of  the  Appren- 
tices, a  bustling,  chattering  subject.  The  manner  in  which  the  two  last- 
mentioned  subjects  play  against  each  other  —  the  first  indicative  of  the 
freedom  of  Wagner's  art,  the  second  the  stilted  voice  of  conventional 
pedantry  —  will  be  noted  by  the  observant. 
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MME.    STEINBACH-JAHNS. 

Mme.  Magdalene  Steinbach-Jahns  began  her  professional  career  sing- 
ing soubrette  parts  in  the  Opera  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main.  She  next  ap- 
peared in  Danzig,  where  her  remarkable  gifts  attracted  attention,  and 
brought  her  an  engagement  at  the  Leipzig  Stadt  Theatre.  Here  she  soon 
became  the  leading  dramatic  soprano,  and  her  career  was  one  of  extraordi- 
nary success.  Among  her  more  notable  triumphs  were  the  roles  of  Elsa  in 
"  Lohengrin,"  Senta  in  "  Flying  Dutchman,"  Genoveva,  Eva  in  "  Die 
Meistersinger,"  and  Agnes  in  "  Freischuetz." 


Concerto  for  Pianoforte  and  Orchestra,  "  Syniphonie  Rationale  Hollandaise,"  No.  3, 
in  E-flat,  Op.  45.  Iatolff. 

An  opera  by  Henry  Charles  Litolff  was  produced  in  Paris  a  few  months 
since,  which  served  to  remind  the  public  that  its  composer,  of  whom  flatter- 
ing obituaries  had  been  published,  was  not  dead.  Our  composer,  who  is 
now  about  seventy  years  old,  has  had  a  varied  career.  His  father  was  one 
of  the  first  Napoleon's  heroes,  his  mother  was  Irish,  his  birthplace  was 
London.  He  first  studied  the  pianoforte  with  Moscheles,  who  brought  him 
out  at  Covent  Garden  when  he  was  fourteen  years  old.  At  seventeen,  he 
married,  before  consulting  his  parents.  Consequently,  he  was  obliged  to 
leave  England.  He  went  to  France,  but  soon  began  a  career  of  concert- 
giving  which  lasted  years,  and  embraced  Continental  Europe.  In  185 1, 
he  established  the  music-publishing  business  at  Brunswick.  Ten  years 
afterwards,  he  transferred  this  to  his  son,  and  started  the  cheap  and  accu- 
rate edition  of  classical  music  which  bears  his  name.  Tiring  of  this,  he 
went  to  Paris,  where  he  has  since  remained.     LitohTs  biographers  tell  us 

that  as  a  pianist  he  was  brilliant  and  passionate.  He  composed  no  less 
than  one  hundred  and  fifteen  works,  including  several  operas,  overtures, 
and  five  symphony-concertos  for  pianoforte  and  orchestra.  The  concertos 
and  overtures  alone  are  retained  in  the  concert  repertory  of  to-day,  and 
occasionally  heard. 

The  work  played  to-day,  which  was  composed  in  honor  of  the  King  of 
Belgium,  is  brilliantly  written  for  the  solo  instrument, —  in  fact,  is  virtuosic 
music  of  an  exciting  character.  The  themes  of  the  scherzo  and  finale  are 
Dutch  airs. 


Symphony  in  A,  "Italian."  Mendelssohn. 

Allegro  vivace. 
Andante  con  moto. 
Con  moto  moderato. 
Saltarello  {presto). 

The  name  of  "  Italian,"  by  which  this  delightful  work  is  known,  is  due 
to  Mendelssohn  himself.  He  composed  it  during  his  stay  in  Italy  in  183 1, 
and  repeatedly  refers  to  it  under  that  title  in  his  charming  letters  home, 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  "  Walpurgis  Night,"  which  in  joke  he  calls  the 
"  Saxon  symphony,"  and  the  "  Hebrides  "  overture,  which  he  also  wrote  at 
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the  same  time,  as  well  as  from  the  l'  Scotch  "  symphony,  which  he  planned 
and  made  some  progress  with  during  that  period  of  astonishing  activity. 
The  opening  and  closing  movements  appear  to  have  been  composed  in 
Rome  itself.  At  any  rate,  writing  from  Rome  on  the  22d  February,  183 1, 
after  he  had  been  there  four  months,  he  tells  his  sisters  that  the  "  Italian 
symphony  is  making  great  progress.  It  will  be  the  gayest  thing  I  have 
ever  done,  especially  the  last  movement.  For  the  adagio,  I  have  not  found 
anything  yet  exactly  right,  and  I  think  I  must  put  it  off  for  Naples."  A 
week  later,  he  is  in  the  same  mind  ;  and,  lamenting  how  fast  the  time 
flies,  and  very  unnecessarily  upbraiding  himself  for  not  making  the  best  use 
of  it,  he  continues  :  "  If  I  could  do  but  one  of  my  two  symphonies  here ! 
but  the  Italian  one  I  must  and  will  put  off  till  I  have  seen  Naples,  which 
must  play  a  part  in  it."  The  part  which  it  did  play,  then,  is  the  slow 
movement.  Of  the  scherzo,  or  what  stands  for  it,  more  anon.  The  aiidante, 
if  anything,  is  Mendelssohn's  visit  to  Naples.  It  is  difficult  to  realize  this, 
and  to  find  in  that  grave,  beautiful,  regretful  strain  a  reflection  of  the 
streets  and  quays  of  the  noisiest  and  most  brilliant  city  in  the  world.  It  is 
not  like  the  protest  of  an  earnest-minded  man  against  the  frivolity  and 
recklessness  of  the  "  great  sinful  streets  of  Naples,"  which  raised  so  power- 
fully the  indignation  of  a  poet  of  our  own  days.  It  would  seem  to  have 
been  more  appropriately  the  production,  or  rather  the  suggestion,  of  some 
solemn  evening  hour  in  Rome,  in  the  gathering  shades  of  St.  Peter's  or  the 
mouldering,  quaint  grandeur  of  the  Vatican  gardens.  And  we  cling  to  this 
idea,  notwithstanding  the  two  letters  just  quoted ;  for  it  was  not  till  the 
5th  of  April  that  he  left  Rome,  and  the  Holy  Week  and  Easter  had  come 
in  the  interval,  and  he  had  gone  through  the  wonderful  ceremonials  of  that 
time,  and  had  had  the  lovely  land  journey  —  by  road,  not  by  railway  — 
from  Rome  to  Naples  in  which  to-  collect  his  impressions  and  mature  his 
ideas.  This  andante  (often,  though  entirely  without  warrant,  called  the 
Pilgrims'  March)  is  one  of  the  most  favorite  orchestral  pieces  in  the  whole 
repertoire  of  music,  and  probably  shares  with  the  allegretto  of  Beethoven's 
No.  8  symphony  the  honor  of  having  made  more  people  happy  than  any 
other  piece. 

The  opening  movement,  allegro  vivace,  seems  to  embody  the  general 
feelings  aroused  by  Mendelssohn's  entrance  into  Italy  and  his  journey  from 
the  Alps  to  Rome,  of  which  such  delightful  records  are  left  in  his  letters. 
It  is  full  of  the  "open  air"  and  "blue  sky"  and  the  "season  of  blossoms" 
that  he  loved  so  much  and  is  always  talking  about  in  the  letters  of  this 
period.  Never,  perhaps,  was  music  written  more  wonderfully  full  of  the 
fire  of  youth  and  the  animal  spirits  of  a  man  at  once  thoroughly  genial  and 
thoroughly  refined.  There  is  something  irresistible  in  the  gay  elan  with 
which  it  starts  off  at  once  without  a  moment's  hesitation, —  in  this  respect 
like,  and  yet  in  much  else  how  unlike,  Beethoven's  eighth  symphony! 
How  bright  and  variegated  is  the  color  of  the  opening,  as  the  flutes,  clari- 
nets, and  oboes  come  dancing  in  one  after  the  other,  and  the  staccato  bass 
picks  its  way  about  so  effectively  ! 
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The  subject  is  developed  at  considerable  length  before  the  introduction 
of  the  "second  subject"  proper.  The  latter,  when  it  arrives,  is  given  to 
his  favorite  clarinets,  and  might  well  be  the  very  phrase  which  came  into 
his  head  a  propos  to  Goethe's  line,  "  Die  ganze  Luft  ist  Warm  und  Blii- 
thevoll,"  in  speaking  of  which,  indeed,  he  especially  names  them. 

The  second  part  of  the  movement  (after  the  double  bar)  opens  with 
equal  beauty  and  originality,  with  a  delicious  fugato  passage,  for  the  strings 
only,  on  a  crisp  and  spirited  subject  now  introduced,  and  ending  in  the  re- 
appearance of  the  opening,  theme.  The  subject  of  this  fugato  is  re-em- 
ployed more  than  once  in  the  coda  which  terminates  the  movement. 
Another  melody  which  appears  only  in  the  second  part  is  a  joyous  strain 
commenced  by  the  second  violins  and  continued  by  the  flute,  with  a  de- 
licious accompaniment  of  staccato  triplets  in  the  riddles  and  detached 
pizzicato  notes  in  the  bass.  Mendelssohn  must  always  have  his  'cello  solo. 
It  is  found  in  his  very  first  symphony,  written  when  he  was  barely  twelve 
years  old ;  and  here  it  comes  in  with  excellent  effect  on  the  return  of  the 
second  subject,  with  a  charming  triplet  accompaniment  above  it  in  the  flutes 
and  clarinets  alternately.  Of  the  innumerable  beautiful  and  masterly  de- 
tails which  crowd  his  first  movement  (such  as  the  long-holding  A  in  the 
oboes  during  the  modulation  from  F-sharp  minor  into  D  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  reprise  of  the  chief  subject,  the  B  and  G  in  the  first  violins  ac- 
companying the  second  subject  on  its  first  appearance),  one  might  write 
for  a  week.  But  the  music  itself  is  better  than  any  commentary.  Let  that 
be  marked,  learned,  and  inwardly  digested,  and  the  object  of  these  remarks 
will  be  more  than  gained. 

Such  is  this  most  gay  and  joyous  movement.  And  yet,  as  if  to  show 
that  no  great  poet  is  without  a  touch  of  melancholy,  even  in  his  brightest 
moods,  and  as  if  to  remind  us  that  we  are  not  to  be  "merry  when  we  hear 
sweet  music,"  Mendelssohn  has  introduced  a  delicious  color  of  sadness  in 
a  beautiful  phrase  just  at  the  end  of  the  first  part  of  the  movement,  with 
the  answer  in  the  violins  which  follows  it  and  leads  into  the  return  of  the 
first  part.  The  phrase  reappears  at  the  close  of  the  entire  movement,  but 
more  fully  accompanied,  and  without  the  same  regretful  tone  as  before. 

The  second  movement  is  the  well-known  andante  con  moto  already 
spoken  of, —  often  unwarrantably  called  the  Pilgrims'  March, —  which,  for 
originality,  beauty,  and  depth  of  sentiment,  stands,  if  not  without  a  rival, 
certainly  without  a  compeer.  It  is  in  D  minor,  and  begins  with  a  loud  call 
to  prayer  or  meditation,  like  the  cry  of  the  muezzin  from  the  minaret.  The 
rest  of  this  movement  is  too  well  known  to  need  mention  :  only  we  cannot 
refrain  from  noting  the  delicious  part  taken  by  the  two  flutes,  interweaving 
their  sweet  voices  with  delicious  independence  of  each  other  and  their 
fellows  in  the  band ;  the  fine  change  where  the  clarinets  come  in  A  major, 
—  not  altogether  unmindful  of  a  similar  change  in  the  allegretto  in  Bee- 
beautiful  and  as  fresh  as  music  can  be. 

The  finale  was  doubtless  inspired  by  the  Carnival  of  Rome,  in  the  fun 
of  which  Mendelssohn  joined  as  heartily  as  any  born  Italian,  and  of  which 
he  has  left  an  excellent  description  (though  not  so  vivid  as  this  finale)  in 
his  letters.  It  is  entitled  "  Saltarello  "  in  the  printed  score,  thus  giving  the 
author's  direct  corroboration  to  the  connection  of  his  work  with  Italy.  The 
Saltarello  differs  from  the  Tarantella  in  having  a  leaping  step,  to  accom- 
modate which  the  phrase  contains  a  crotchet  in  place  of  the  even  quavers 
of  the  other.  This  will  be  seen  at  once  from  the  theme  of  the  present 
Saltarello  (where  the  crotchet  is  however  represented  by  a  quaver  and  a 
rest).  There  are  three  distinct  themes  in  this  movement, —  two  Saltarellos, 
and  a  third  subject  of  busy  whirling  motion,  and  different  rhythm  from  the 
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others, —  in  fact,  a  Tarantella.  This  last  works  up  the  tumult  in  an  aston- 
ishing way,  till  the  mad  dancers  seem  almost  visible,  and  a  most  Oriental 
thoven's  No.  7  symphony;  and  the  beautiful  idea  where  the  strings  and  the 
wind  answer  one  another  energetically  above  the  delicate  staccato  bass 
figure,  like  "deep  calling  unto  deep." 

With  regard  to  the  third  movement,  con  moto  moderate,  which  occupies 
the  place  of  the  usual  minuet  or  scherzo,  there  is  a  tradition  (said  to  origi- 
nate with  Mendelssohn's  brother-in-law  Hensel,  but  still  of  uncertain 
authority)  that  it  was  transferred  to  its  present  place  from  some  earlier 
composition.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  found  in  either  of  the  twelve 
unpublished  juvenile  symphonies,  and  in  the  first  rough  draft  of  this  sym- 
phony there  is  no  sign  of  its  having  been  interpolated,  as  the  writer  can 
vouch  from  actual  inspection.  In  style,  this  lovely  movement  is  no  doubt 
earlier  than  the  rest  of  the  work.  The  opening  subject  has  a  Mozartish 
turn  ;  indeed,  it  may  be  found  almost  note  for  note  in  Mozart,  and  there  is 
a  fine  Mozart  flavor  in  the  four  bars  of  coda  at  the  end  of  the  first  section. 
But  these  resemblances  only  last  long  enough  to  please  us  by  the  associa- 
tion, and  the  rest  of  the  subjects  and  the  whole  of.  the  treatment  are  as 
individual  Mendelssohn  as  anything  in  the  whole  range  of  his  works.  So 
also  is  the  trio,  which  was  certainly  never  anticipated  by  Mozart,  and  is  as 
effect  is  added  by  the  steady  iteration  of  the  drum  ;  while  first  the  clari- 
nets, and  then  the  oboes  and  flutes,  take  up  a  new  little  subject  with  a 
melancholy  pathos  in  it,  like  prophets  standing  in  the  background,  point- 
ing the  moral  of  the  revelry.  As  the  close  approaches,  the  dancers  drop 
off,  the  lights  go  out.  and  the  lament  makes  its  wav  more  obviously  to 
the  ear. 

A  passage  relating  to  the  symphony,  from  one  of  his  published  letters 
is  full  of  interest  as  showing  the  characteristically  earnest,  modest  way  in 
which  Mendelssohn  regarded  his  work.  "  Berlin,  April  6,  1833.  My  work, 
about  which  I  had  so  recently  so  many  misgivings,  is  finished ;  and  now 
that  I  look  it  over,  I  find,  contrary  to  my  expectations,  that  it  satisfies  me. 
I  believe  it  has  become  a  good  piece ;  and,  be  that  as  it  may,  I  feel  that 
it  shows  progress,  and  that  is  the  main  point.  So  long  as  I  feel  this,  I 
know  that  I  can  enjoy  life  and  be  happy ;  but  the  bitterest  moments  I  can 
imagine  or  ever  endured  were  those  of  last  autumn,  when  I  was  in  difficulty 
about  it.  Would  that  this  mood  of  happy  satisfaction  could  be  collected 
and  preserved, — but  that  is  the  worst  of  it !  I  know  for  certain  that,  when 
the  evil  day  comes  again,  I  shall  have  forgotten  it  all ;  and  against  it  I 
know  no  safeguard,  nor  can  you  tell  me  of  any." 

Among  all  Mendelssohn's  works  there  is  not  one  more  characteristic 
than  this  symphony  of  that  cheerful,  sunshiny,  happy  disposition  which 
was  almost  more  remarkable  than  his  genius.  Well  might  he  call  it  the 
gayest  thing  he  had  written.  It  is  not  only  that  there  is  not  a  dull  bar 
in  the  work  :  there  is  a  force  of  freshness  and  life,  and  of  youth,  innocent 
without  being  weak,  to  which,  perhaps,  no  parallel  can  be  found,  except  it 
be  his  own  G  minor  concerto,  which  indeed  was  the  offspring  of  the  same 
trappy  time  of  his  life.  The  B-flat  symphony  of  Beethoven  in  some  respects 
resembles  it,  but  the  absolute  youth,  the  extraordinary  spring,  the  action 
for  the  mere  sake  of  it,  and  because  it  can't  be  helped,  is  wanting  even 
there.  What  a  quality  to  possess !  and  how  fortunate  for  him,  and  for  us 
for  whom  he  wrote,  that  Mendelssohn's  circumstances  were  such  as  to  put 
him  above  the  reach  of  those  sordid  anxieties  and  cares  which  were  such 
a  clog  on  Mozart,  Schubert,  and  Beethoven,  and  to  enable  him  to  indulge 
the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  youth  to  the  full  extent  to  which  his  pure 
mind  and  loving  spirit  prompted  !     (Reduction  of  an  analysis  by  G.  Grove.) 
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Symphonic  Poem,  "  Lies  Preludes."  Liszt. 

{IXapres  Lamar  tine?) 

This  work,  the  third  of  Liszt's  "  Symphonic  Poems,"  was  begun  at 
Marseilles  in  1845,  anc*  finished  at  Weimar,  five  years  later.  Its  first  per- 
formance took  place  also  at  Weimar  in  1854.  As  their  generic  name 
implies,  all  Liszt's  compositions  of  the  present  class  have  an  avowed  poetic 
basis.  That  of  the  work  now  to  be  played  is  found  in  a  passage  from 
Lamartine's  "  Meditations  Poetiques,"  placed  by  the  composer  himself  at 
the  head  of  his  score.  The  passage  in  question  may  be  rendered  into 
English  thus :  — 

"  What  is  our  life  but  a  series  of  Preludes  to  that  unknown  song  of  which 
Death  intones  the  first  solemn  note  ?  Love  constitutes  the  enchanting 
dawn  of  all  existence  ;  but  where  is  an  experience  in  which  the  first  sensa- 
tions of  happiness  are  not  disturbed  by  some  storm,  the  deadly  breath  of 
which  dispels  its  fond  illusions,  while  blasting  lightning  burns  up  its  altar  ? 
What  cruelly  wounded  soul,  when  one  of  these  tempests  has  passed  away, 
does  not  seek  to  lull  its  memories  in  the  sweet  calm  of  country  life? 
Nevertheless,  man  cannot  long  resign  himself  to  the  beneficent  insipidity 
which  at  first  charmed  him  in  the  bosom  of  nature;  and,  'when  the 
trumpet  gives  the  signal  of  alarm/  he  runs  to  the  post  of  peril,  what- 
ever be  the  war  that  calls  him  to  the  ranks,  so  that  he  may  recover  in 
combat  full  consciousness  of  himself  and  entire  possession  of  his  powers." 
"  Les  Preludes"  may,  taking  the  composer's  indications  of  tempo  as  a 
guide,  be  divided  into  six  sections:  — 

Andante  (strings,  then  flutes). 

Andante  maestoso  {trombones  and  basses). 

Allegro  ma  non  troppo  {violins  and  'celli). 

Allegro  tempestuoso  [violins  and  horns). 

Allegretto  pastorale  {harp,  then  horns). 

Allegro  marziale  animato  {violins,  then  trumpets). 

These,  however,  are  not  "  movements  "  in  the  sense  of  the  word  as  jt  is 
used  in  connection  with  older  forms  of  art.  According  to  Mr.  C.  A.  Barry, 
who  is  entitled  to  speak  as  an  authority,  they  are  "  qualifications  of  the 
constituents  of  a  complete  organism,  comprised  within  the  space  of  a  single 
movement."  Symphonies  proper  are  works  in  several  movements.  Sym- 
phonic poems,  of  the  Liszt  order,  are  works  in  one  movement,  containing 
several  constituents  variously  qualified.  The  writer  just  quoted  also 
remarks:  "The  form  which  he  [Liszt]  has  devised  for  his  symphonic 
poems  in  the  main  differs  less  from  the  established  form  than  at  first  sight 
appears.  A  comparison  of  the  established  form  of  the  so-called  classical 
period  with  that  devised  by  Liszt  will  make  this  apparent.  The  former 
may  be  described  as  consisting  of  (1)  the  exposition  of  the  principal  sub- 
jects, (2)  their  development,  and  (3)  their  recapitulation.  For  this,  Liszt 
has  substituted  (1)  exposition,  (2)  development,  and  (3)  further  develop- 
ment, or,  as  Wagner  has  tersely  expressed  it,  '  nothing  else  but  that  which 
is  demanded  by  the  subject  and  its  expressive  development.'  Thus, 
though  from  sheer  necessity  rigid  formality  has  been  sacrificed  to  truthful- 
ness, unity  and  consistency  are  as  fully  maintained  as  upon  the  old  system, 
but  by  a  different  method,  the  reasonableness  of  which  cannot  be  disputed." 
With  regard  to  the  themes  of  "  Les  Preludes  "  and  their  treatment,  it 
must  suffice  to  state  that  the  principal  subject  to  be  metamorphosed 
appears  in  the  opening  andante.  This  is  developed  in  the  andante  maestoso, 
which  also  contains  the  second  subject.  The  remaining  sections  deal 
variously  with  the  themes  thus  set  forth,  ringing  upon  them  ingenious 
changes  which  will  sufficiently  exercise  the  hearer's  powers  of  attention. 
Compiled  from  "London   Symphony"  programme.) 
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Overture,  "Sakuntala."  Goldmark. 

Appreciation  of  the  story  of  Sakuntala  was  the  means  of  furthering  the 
study  of  Sanskrit  in  Europe.  The  tale,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in 
Hindu  mythology,  as  told  in  the  Mahabarata,  is  as  follows :  "  Sakuntala 
was  the  daughter  of  the  Saint  Viswamitra  and  the  Apsaras,  or  water- 
nymph,  Menaka.  Abandoned  by  her  parents,  she  was  adopted  by  the 
Saint  Kanwa,  who  brought  her  up  in  his  hermitage  as  his  daughter.  Once 
upon  a  time  King  Dushyanta  went  a-hunting  in  the  forest,  and,  accidentally 
coming  to  the  hermitage  of  Kanwa,  saw  Sakuntala,  and  fell  in  love  with 
her.  He  persuaded  her  to  marry  him  according  to  the  rite  of  the  Gan- 
dharva  marriage,  and  promised  her  that  the  son  she  would  bear  him  should 
be  the  heir  to  his  throne,  and  that  he  would  take  her  home  as  his  queen 
to  his  royal  city.  Kanwa,  who  had  been  absent  while  this  event  happened, 
returned  to  the  hermitage,  and  through  his  divine  knowledge  knew  the 
whole  secret,  though  it  had  not  been  confessed  to  him  by  Sakuntala.  She 
in  due  time  was  delivered  of  a  son,  and  remained  at  the  hermitage  until 
the  boy  was  six  years  old ;  but,  as  Dushyanta,  unmindful  of  his  promise, 
did  not  send  any  messenger  for  her,  Kanwa  directed  her  to  proceed  with 
her  boy  to  the  residence  of  Dushyanta.  This  she  did ;  but,  when  she 
arrived  there,  she  was  repudiated  by  the  king.  Nor  did  her  speech,  how- 
ever touching  and  eloquent,  move  his  heart,  until  at  last  a  heavenly  voice 
assured  him  that  Sakuntala  had  spoken  the  truth,  and  that  he  saw  before 
him  his  lawful  son.  Thereupon,  Dushyanta  recognized  Sakuntala  as  his 
queen  and  her  son  as  his  heir.  The  latter  was  named  Bharata,  and  became 
the  founder  of  the  glorious  race  of  the  Bharatas." 

About  six-and-twenty  years  ago,  a  Saxon  count,  whose  sensibility  would 
be  shocked  were  he  ever  to  read  his  name  in  print,  appealed  to  Rubinstein 
on  behalf  of  a  young  Jew,  needy,  but  highly  gifted,  and  earning  a  scanty 
living  by  copying  music.  The  result  was  that,  through  the  generosity  of 
the  composer,  the  struggling  genius  was  enabled  to  develop  his  powers, 
and  finally  to  produce  two  lyrical  works  which  never  failed  to  draw  large 
audiences  in  more  than  one  German  town,  especially  those  of  Saxony. 
The  young  man's  name  was  Carl  Goldmark, —  thus  wrote  an  enthusiastic 
Dresdener.  Goldmark  is  a  Hungarian,  born  in  1832,  whose  musical  educa- 
tion was  gained  at  the  Vienna  Conservatory.  He  began  by  studying  the 
violin,  but  soon  developed  a  taste  for  composition ;  and  it  is  Goldmark, 
the  composer,  who  is  known  in  two  hemispheres. 

Goldmark  cannot  be  called  a  prolific  composer  ;  for,  although,  besides 
his  larger  works,  he  has  written  chamber  music,  overtures,  and  most  de- 
lightfully for  voices,  the  sum  numerically  of  it  all  is  not  great.  More  than 
a  half-score  of  years  passed  after  "  The  Queen  of  Sheba  "  was  composed 
before  "Merlin"  was  brought  out,  while  the  "Rustic  Wedding"  symphony 
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had  been  enjoyed  many  years  in  many  countries  before  Dresden  (in  Decem- 
ber, 1887)  heard  the  one  in  E-flat.  A  Viennese  critic  once  wrote  :  "  Gold- 
mark's  style  is  about  intermediate  between  that  of  Meyerbeer  and  that  of 
Wagner  in  the  'Tannhauser'  period.  From  Meyerbeer  and  Wagner, 
Goldmark  gets  the ,  passionateness  of  his  song,  his  pompous  effects,  his 
orchestral  gorgeousness,  and  at  the  same  time  a  certain  excess  in  these 
things." 

The  "Sakuntala"  overture — more  properly  "symphonic  poem"  —  made 
Goldmark  famous.  It  begins  with  a  slow  introduction,  andante  lento,  suc- 
ceeded by  a  quicker  movement,  in  which  the  violoncellos  and  clarinets  have 
a  subject  moderato  assai.  This  theme  the  composer  makes  much  use  of  as 
the  work  progresses.  Leading  out  of  its  first  statement  is  another  theme, 
begun  in  the  violins  and  oboes,  and  afterward  taken  up  by  the  flutes,  etc., 
and  accompanied  by  the  figure  of  the  one  preceding.  The  introduction  of 
the  second  principal  subject,  in  A  minor,  given  out  by  the  brass,  brings  a 
new  mood,  which  gradually  envelops  the  full  orchestra.  The  "working- 
out"  section,  in  the  key  of  E  major,  is  built  upon  the  melodious  subject 
(oboe  and  English  horn)  which  served  as  pendant  to  the  first  theme.  A 
prominent  harp  part  is  here  introduced.  Extended  treatment  marks  this 
section,  in  which  the  second  principal  subject  of  the  work  appears  in  a  new 
tempo,  quasi  allegro,  fully  orchestrated.  The  period  ends  with  an  espressivo 
dolente  episode  of  a  sentimental  character.  Recapitulation  follows,  in  which 
familiar  matter  receives  varied  treatment.  The  lead  into  the  coda  is  accom- 
plished by  an  expressive  passage.  The  coda  is  long  and  gorgeously  in- 
strumented. 


Concerto  for  Violin  and  Orchestra,  in  D,  Op.  77.  Brahms. 

Allegro  non  troppo. 

This  concerto  was  written  expressly  for  Dr.  Joachim,  who  played  the 
solo  part  when  it  was  first  performed  in  public  at  a  concert  at  the  Gewand- 
haus,  Leipzig,  on  the  evening  of  New  Year's  Day,  1879.  It  is  in  the  same 
key  as  the  symphony  from  the  pen  of  its  composer  which  preceded  it ;  and 
some  critics  have  discovered  a  certain  family  likeness  between  the  two 
works,  particularly  as  regards  the  first  movement.  In  form,  the  concerto 
is  a  strict  classic.  Even  Mendelssohn's  innovations  are  passed  over  by 
Brahms,  who  writes  in  three  separate  movements,  with  tuttis,  soli,  and 
cadenzas,  etc.,  just  where  his  predecessors,  Mozart,  Beethoven,,  and  Spohr, 
would  expect  to  find  them ;  yet  the  details  and  spirit  of  the  work  are  essen- 
tially modern. 

From  that  point  in  the  first  movement  leading  to  the  usual  pause  and 
cadenza,  Brahms  permits  the  performer  to  step  in  and  fill  the  gap.  Mr. 
Kneisel  has  written  a  cadenza  which  rests  in  part  upon  subjects  con- 
tained in  the  movement  of  which  it  becomes  a  link.  Here  follows  a  com- 
pilation of  an  analysis  of  the  first  movement :  — 
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The  tempo  is  allegro  non  troppo.  It  opens  with  a  long  passage  for  the 
orchestra,  in  which  the  themes  forming  its  basis  are  announced  and  exposed 
before  their  detailed  treatment  by  the  solo  violin.  There  is  no  prelude, 
but  the  first  subject  is  heard  at  once ;  and  here,  as  in  the  opening  of  the 
symphony  just  referred  to,  many  will  recognize  a  kinship  to  the  "Eroica" 
of  Beethoven.  Of  the  same  peaceful  nature  is  the  first  subsidiary  theme, 
which  is  almost  immediately  followed  by  the  second  subsidiary  theme  in 
the  strings,  vigorous  and  abrupt,  strongly  contrasting  with  the  preceding. 
This  theme  is  one  of  the  most  effective  in  the  whole  work,  and  its  peculiar 
rhythm  plays  an  important  part  throughout  the  movement.  In  the  instance 
above  quoted,  it  conducts  directly  to  the  first  violin  solo.  This  enters  with 
a  long  and  brilliant  bravura  run  or  flourish  of  many  bars  in  D  minor  on 
a  pedal  in  the  drums,  landing  at  length  in  the  first  subject  itself.  After 
this,  the  solo  instrument  introduces  the  second  subject  in  A  major,  which 
partakes  of  the  gentle  character  of  the  first.  Leading  immediately  to  a 
repetition  of  the  second  subsidiary  —  this  time  in  A  minor  —  occurs  an  epi- 
sode of  much  beauty  for  the  solo  instrument  and  the  strings.  The  tutti 
that  follows  is  constructed  upon  the  D  minor  passage  with  which  the  first 
solo  began,  now  in  A  minor,  after  which  the  whole  of  the  first  subject, 
worked  together  with  the  other  subjects,  is  heard  again  in  C  major,  and, 
passing  over  to  C  minor,  leads  to  a  new  theme  in  the  latter  key  for  violin 
solo,  with  accompaniment  in  the  strings.  The  effect  produced  by  this 
exquisite  theme,  appearing  thus  unexpectedly  in  C  minor,  is  something  not 
to  be  forgotten.  After  full  development  thereof,  the  second  subject  is 
introduced  in  F-sharp  minor  (a  remarkable  passage),  but,  forsaking  that 
key,  almost  immediately  passes  over  to  the  tonic,  and  is  heard  in  all  its 
integrity  in  a  grand  tutti.  In  due  course  reappears  the  first  subsidiary,  also 
in  D  major,  the  second  in  D  minor,  including  the  beautiful  episode  (solo 
instrument  and  strings)  formerly  in  A,  now  in  D  minor.  Shortly  after  this 
comes  the  cadenza.  When,  at  its  conclusion,  the  solo  instrument  glides 
back  into  the  first  subject,  and  the  whole  orchestra  sets  in  pianissimo,  with 
a  beautiful  chromatic  counter-theme,  already  heard  in  an  earlier  portion 
of  the  work,  the  effect  is  more  easy  to  feel  than  to  describe.  One's  only 
regret  is  that  so  much  beauty  should  be  drawing  to  a  close. 

The  movements  omitted  in  to-day's  performance  are  an  adagio  and  an 
allegro,  ma  non  troppo. 


Suite,  "  Pt-er  Gyut,"  Op.  46.  Grieg. 

Daybreak. 

The  Death  of  Aase. 

Anitra's  Dance. 

The  Hall  of  the  Mountain  King. 

Grieg,  like  Chopin,  Dvorak,  and  Tschaikowsky,  gets  his  inspiration  from 
national  sources.  It  came,  however,  with  his  maturity  ;  for,  though  born 
in  Norway,  his  early  studies  were  conducted  for  the  most  part  in  Germany, 


and  gave  no  distinct  premonition  of  their  future  trend.  Ole  Bull  may  be 
said  to  have  discovered  Grieg ;  for  it  was  he  who,  on  hearing  the  boy  of 
fifteen  play  the  pianoforte,  insisted  that  he  be  sent  at  once  to  Leipzig, 
where  he  remained  four  years.  After  Leipzig,  Grieg  visited  Copenhagen, 
then  the  literary  and  aesthetic  centre  of  Scandinavia.  Here,  in  1863,  when 
he  was  twenty  years  old,  began  his  first  serious  acquaintance  with  the  folk- 
songs of  his  people,  from  whose  tender  melancholy  he  has  not  since  been 
parted.  The  influence  and  companionship  of  Richard  Norkraak,  a  com- 
poser of  great  promise,  who  died  young,  must  not  be  overlooked  in  tracing 
the  development  of  Grieg's  individuality.  What  came  of  their  friendship 
Grieg  has  himself  told  :  "The  scales  suddenly  fell  from  my  eyes  when  first 
I  learned  through  him  to  understand  Norwegian  folk-melodies  and  my 
own  nature.  We  united  ourselves  against  the  mingled  Gade-Mendelssohn 
weakly-effeminate  Scandinavianism,  and  struck  out  with  enthusiasm  into  the 
new  pathway  which  the  Northern  school  is  at  present  pursuing."  Nor- 
kraak's  songs,  Kjerulf's  romances,  Ole  Bull's  "Visit  to  the  Sater,"  and  after- 
wards Bjornson's  poems  and  the  dramas  of  Henrik  Ibsen  have  had  an 
ineffaceable  influence  on  Grieg's  music. 

The  dramatic  poem  of  "  Peer  Gynt"  was  written  by  Ibsen  in  1867, —  a 
midway  period  in  the  career  of  one  who  is  now  occupying  a  share  of  the 
cultivated  world's  attention.  This  synopsis  of  the  poem,  or  allegory,  is  pre- 
sented :  "  The  character  of  Peer  Gynt  is  taken  from  one  of  the  Norwegian 
folk-legends.  He  is  a  Norwegian  Faust,  whose  superabundance  of  imagi- 
nation will  bring  him  to  destruction  if  he  is  not  saved  by  a  woman.  Peer 
Gynt  is  a  peasant  lad,  whose  parents  were  once  well-to-do  people  ;  but  the 
father  is  now  dead,  and  the  mother  and  son  are  living  in  great  poverty. 
The  lad  is  full  of  great  ideas,  and  has  many  wonderful  plans  for  the  future. 
These  he  confides  to  his  mother,  who,  notwithstanding  his  wild  ways  and 
fantastic  ideas,  believes  in  him.  His  youthful  arrogance  knows  no  bounds. 
He  goes  to  a  wedding  and  carries  off  the  bride  to  the  mountains,  where  he 
afterwards  deserts  her.  During  the  night,  he  wanders  about  and  meets 
with  some  frolicsome  dairy-maids.  He  harbors  at  last  in  the  hall  of  the 
King  of  the  Dovre  Mountains,  where  he  falls  in  love  with  the  king's 
daughter,  but  is  finally  turned  out  of  doors.  He  returns  home,  where  he 
finds  his  mother,  Aase,  on  her  death-bed.  After  her  death,  he  sails  for 
foreign  climes,  and  lands,  after  the  lapse  of  many  years,  a  rich  man,  on  the 
coast  of  Morocco.  In  one  of  the  Arabian  deserts,  he  meets  Anitra,  the 
daughter  of  a  Bedouin  chief.  She  only  succeeds  in  captivating  him  tem- 
porarily, and  leaves  him.  Peer  Gynt  dreams  about  Solvejg,  the  love  of  his 
youth,  who  has  faithfully  been  waiting  for  him,  and  to  whose  arms  he  at 
last  returns,  old  and  gray." 

The  suite  played  to-day  is  a  reduction  of  the  voluminous  music  Grieg 
composed  for  the  production  of  the  drama  on  the  stage.  The  first  move- 
ment, Daybreak,  allegretto  pastorale,  is  scored  for  small  orchestra.  The 
second,  andante  doloroso,  consisting  of  four  measured  periods  for  muted 
strings,  is  a  funeral  march.  The  third,  tempo  di  mazurka,  is  written  for 
divided   strings   and   triangle.     The   fourth,  alia  7narcia  e  molto  marcato,  a 
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somewhat  grotesque  march,  is  scored  for  full  modern  orchestra,  and  pict- 
ures the  imps  tormenting  Peer  Gynt. 

Grieg  is  now  living  in  Bergen,  Norway,  Of  late,  in  company  with  his 
wife,  who  is  a  singer,  he  has  made  a  number  of  professional  tours,  appear- 
ing both  as  pianist  and  conductor.  Last  season  he  was  the  honored  guest 
of  the  London  Philharmonic  Society.  Only  a  few  weeks  ago,  we  hear  of 
him  in  Paris,  where  at  the  Chatelet  Concerts  M.  Colonne  arranged  a  pro- 
gramme consisting  chiefly  of  his  compositions. 


Concerto  for  Violoncello  in  A  minor,  Op.  26.  Eckert. 

Allegro  moderato. 

Andante;  Scherzo  vi7jace ;  Andante. 

Allegro  non  troppo  {Rondo  a  la  Cosaque). 

Carl  Anton  Florian  Eckert  was  a  native  of  Potsdam.  Early  in  life  his 
musical  ability  asserted  itself;  and,  ere  he  had  completed  his  thirteenth 
year,  he  was  celebrated  as  a  player,  while  two  compositions,  an  opera  and 
oratorio,  attested  his  unusual  precocity.  In  1839,  he  studied  with  Mendels- 
sohn at  Leipzig ;  and  the  teacher  highly  esteemed  his  pupil,  who,  however, 
did  not  realize  Mendelssohn's  prophecies.  Eckert  seems  to  have  been 
something  of  a  wanderer ;  for,  within  a  few  years  after  his  return  from  the 
United  States  (185 1),  we  find  him  conducting  Italian  opera  at  Paris,  Vienna 
(the  court  opera),  Stuttgart,  and  Berlin.  He  went  to  the  Prussian  capital 
in  1868,  succeeding  Dorn,  who  was  pensioned  to  make  a  place  for  him. 
He  died  there  in  1879.  ^  was  as  a  conductor  that  Eckert  was  most  es- 
teemed. His  compositions,  which  were  for  the  most  part  short-lived,  in- 
clude three  operas,  much  church  music,  an  oratorio,  "Judith,"  a  symphony, 
the  violoncello  concerto  played  to-day,  and  numerous  smaller  pieces.  The 
concerto  alone  of  the  larger  works  holds  a  place  in  the  concert  repertory 
of  to-day. 

The  orchestral  score  of  the  concerto  not  being  available,  it  is  only 
possible  to  sketch  a  few  general  features  of  the  composition.  It  is  rather 
free  in  form.  The  customary  four  movements  are  present,  but,  as  regards 
the  two  middle  ones,  run  together  in  a  manner  which  tends  to  lessen  their 
individuality.  The  work  is  written  to  be  played  without  break  up  to  the 
final  allegro. 

After  a  brusque  orchestral  introduction,  the  first  theme  of  the  allegro 
moderato  in  A  minor,  C,  appears.  The  second  subject,  which  follows  after 
some  slight  development  of  the  first,  is  made  attractive  by  charming  tonal 
changes.  There  is  no  stated  repetition  of  either  theme,  the  composer 
being  content  to  give  the  solo  instrument  related  matter  which  is  of  an 
agreeable  character  to  the  performer.  Without  break,  and  after  a  modu- 
lation into  the  key  of  B-flat,  there  follows  a  short  andante  of  twenty-four 
bars.  This  leads  into  a  scherzo  vivace  of  a  lively  character.  The  theme 
of  the  anda?ite  comes  back,  but  in  a  lower  position.  Again,  the  echo  of  the 
subject  of  the  scherzo  is  heard  in  the  accompaniment,  while  the  solo  in- 
strument concludes  the  movement  in  slow  tempo. 

The  dance  melodies  of  the  rondo  a  la  Cosaque  are  deftly  stated  and 
interestingly  developed  in  the  solo  instrument,  while  it  would  seem  that 
the  instruments  of  the  orchestra  were  adding  an  accompaniment  at  once 
vivacious  and  in  excellent  keeping  with  the  national  spirit  of  the  piece. 
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Symphony  No.  5,  C  minor.  Beethoven. 

Allegro  con  brio. 
Andante  con  moto. 
Allegro  {Scherzo). 
Allegro  {Finale). 

The  following  is  a  translation  of  an  analysis  by  Berlioz  of  the  symphony 
in  C  minor  :  — 

.  "  This  symphony,  without  doubt  the  most  famous  of  the  nine,  is  also, 
in  my  opinion,  the  first  in  which  Beethoven  gave  free  rein  to  his  stupendous 
imagination,  and  rejected  all  foreign  aid  or  support  whatever.  His  first, 
second,  and  fourth  symphonies  are  constructed  on  the  old  known  forms, 
more  or  less  extended,  and  infused  with  the  brilliant  and  passionate  in- 
spiration of  his  vigorous  youth.  In  the  third, —  the  Eroica, —  the  limits 
are  no  doubt  enlarged,  and  the  ideas  are  gigantic ;  but  it  is  impossible  not 
to  recognize  throughout  it  the  influence  of  the  great  poet  whom  Beethoven 
had  long  worshipped.  Beethoven  read  his  Homer  diligently,  in  the  true 
spirit  of  the  Horatian  adage, —  Nocturna  versata  manu,  versate  diurna  ;  and, 
in  the  magnificent  musical  epic  of  which  we  are  speaking,  whether  it  were 
inspired  by  Napoleon  or  not,  the  recollections  of  the  Iliad  are  as  obvious 
as  they  are  splendid.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  symphony  in  C  minor 
appears  to  me  to  be  the  direct  and  unmixed  product  of  the  genius  of  its 
author,  the  development  of  his  most  individual  mind.  His  secret  sorrows, 
his  fits  of  rage  or  depression,  his  visions  by  night,  and  his  dreams  of  enthu- 
siasm by  day,  form  the  subject  of  the  work ;  while  the  forms  of  both 
melody  and  harmony,  rhythm  and  instrumentation,  are  as  essentially  new 
and  original  as  they  are  powerful  and  noble. 

"The  first  movement  is  devoted  to  the  representation  of  the  disorder 
and  confusion  of  a  great  mind  in  despair, —  not  that  concentrated,  calm 
despair,  which  appears  outwardly  resigned,  nor  the  stunned,  dumb  distress 
of  Romeo  when  he  hears  of  the  death  of  Juliet,  but  rather  the  tremendous 
fury  of  Othello,  when  Iago  communicates  to  him  the  venomous  calumnies 
which  convince  him  of  Desdemona's  guilt.  One  instant  it  is  a  delirious 
rage  venting  itself  in  frantic  cries ;  the  next  it  is  absolute  exhaustion,  in 
which  the  mind  is  filled  with  self-pity  and  able  to  utter  mere  groans  of 
regret.  Those  convulsive  gasps  of  the  orchestra,  those  chords  tossed  back- 
wards and  forwards  between  the  wind  and  the  strings,  each  time  feebler 
than  before,  .like  the  difficult  breathing  of  a  dying  man ;  the  sudden,  violent 
outburst  in  which  the  orchestra  revives,  as  if  animated  with  the  fury  of  the 
thunderbolt ;  the  momentary  hesitation  of  the  trembling  mass  before  it  falls 
headlong  in  two  fiery  unisons,  more  like  streams  of  lava  than  of  sound, — 
surely  a  style  so  impassioned  as  this  is  beyond  and  above  anything  ever 
before  produced  in  instrumental  music. 

"  The  andante  has  some  characteristics  in  common  with  the  slow  move- 
ment of  the  seventh  and  fourth  symphonies.  It  shares  the  melancholy 
dignity  of  the  one  and  the  touching  grace  of  the  other.  The  subject  is 
given  out  by  the  tenors  and  'cellos  in  unison,  with  a  simple  accompaniment, 
pizzicato,  in  the  double  basses.     This  is  followed  by  a  phrase  of  the  flutes, 
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oboes,  clarinets,  and  bassoons,  with  its  echo  in  the  violins,  which  returns 
no  less  than  four  times  during  the  movement,  and  each  time  exactly  as 
before,  key  and  all,  whatever  changes  may  have  been  made  in  the  principal 
subject.  This  persistence  in  a  phrase  at  once  so  simple  and  so  profoundly 
melancholy  produces  by  degrees  an  impression  on  the  hearers  which  it  is 
impossible  to  describe,  and  which  is  certainly  more  vivid  than  any  impres- 
sion of  the  kind  that  I  ever  remember.  Beethoven  has  left  a  precious 
record  of  pathos  in  the  fourth  and  last  appearance  of  the  melody,  where, 
by  a  slight  alteration  of  the  notes,  a  trifling  extension  of  the  phrase,  and  a 
management  of  the  nuance  all  his  own,  he  has  produced  one  of  the  most 
touching  effects  to  be  found  anywhere. 

"  The  scherzo  is  an  extraordinary  composition  :  the  very  opening,  though 
containing  nothing  terrible  in  itself,  produces  the  same  inexplicable  emo- 
tion that  is  caused  by  the  gaze  of  a  magnetizer.  A  sombre,  mysterious 
light  pervades  it.  The  play  of  the  instrument  has  something  sinister 
about  it,  and  seems  to  spring  from  the  state  of  mind  which  conceived  the 
scene  on  the  Blocksberg  in  'Faust.'  A  few  bars  only  are  forte:  piano  and 
pianissimo  predominate  throughout.  The  middle  of  the  movement  (the 
trio)  is  founded  on  a  rapid  passage  for  the  double  basses,  fortissimo,  which 
shakes  the  orchestra  to  its  foundation,  and  irresistibly  recalls  the  gambols 
of,  an  elephant.  But  the-  gamesome  beast  retires  by  degrees,  and  the  noise 
of  his  antics  is  gradually  lost.  The  theme  of  the  scherzo  reappears,  pizzi- 
cato, the  sound  diminishing  at  the  same  time,  till  nothing  is  heard  but  the 
crisp  chords  of  the  violins,  and  the  droll  effect  of  the  upper  A-flat  in  the 
bassoons  rubbing  against  the  G,  the  fundamental  note  of  the  dominant 
minor  ninth.  At  length,  the  violins  subside  on  to  the  chord  of  A-flat,  which 
they  hold  pianissimo.  The  drums  alone  have  the  rhythm  of  the  subject, 
which  they  reiterate  with  all  possible  lightness,  while  the  rest  of  the 
orchestra  maintains  its  stagnation.  The  drums  sound  C,  C  minor  being 
the  key  of  the  movement;  but  the  chord  of  A-flat,  so  long  held  by  the 
strings,  forces  another  tonality  on  the  ear,  and  we  are  thus  kept  in  doubt 
between  the  two.  But  the  drums  increase  in  force,  still  obstinately  keeping 
up  both  note  and  rhythm.  The  violins  have  by  degrees  also  fallen  in  the 
rhythm,  and  at  length  arrive  at  the  chord  of  the  seventh  on  the  dominant 
(G),  the  drums  still  adhering  to  their  C.  At  this  point,  the  whole  orchestra, 
including  the  three  trombones,  hitherto  silent,  bursts  like  a  thunder-clap 
into  C  major,  and  into  the  triumphal  march  which  forms  the  commence- 
ment of  the  finale.  The  effect  of  this  contrivance  is  obvious  enough  to  the 
ear,  though  it  may  be  difficult  to  explain  to  the  reader. 

"  With  reference  to  this  transition,  it  is  sometimes  said  that  Beethoven 
has,  after  all,  only  made  use  of  the  common  expedient  of  following  a  solt 
passage  in  the  minor  by  a  burst  in  the  major;  that  the  theme  of  the  finale 
is  not  original ;  and  that  the  interest  of  the  movement  diminishes  instead 
of  increasing  as  it  goes  on.  To  which  I  answer  that  it  is  no  reflection  on 
the  genius  of  a  composer  that  the  means  he  employs  are  already  in  use. 
Plenty  of  other  composers  have  used  the  same  expedients;  but  nothing 
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they  have  done  can  be  compared  for  a  moment  to  this  tremendous  paean  of 
victory  in  which  the  soul  of  Beethoven,  for  the  moment  freed  from  its  mor- 
tal drawbacks  and  sufferings,  seems  to  mount  to  heaven  in  a  chariot  of  fire. 
The  first  four  bars  of  the  subject  may  not  be  strikingly  original ;  but  the 
forms  of  the  triumphal  fafifare  are  but  limited,  and  it  is  probably  not  pos- 
sible to  find  new  ones  without  forfeiting  the  simple,  grandiose,  pompous 
character  which  is  native  to  that  kind  of  phrase.  But  Beethoven  evidently 
did  not  intend  to  continue  the  fanfare  style  after  the  first  few  bars  ;  and,  in 
the  rest  of  the  movement, —  even  as  early  as  the  conclusion  of  the  first  sub- 
ject,—  he  quickly  passes  to  the  lofty  and  original  style  which  never  for- 
sakes him.  And,  as  to  the  interest  not  increasing  as  it  goes  on,  the  transi- 
tion from  the  scherzo  to  the  finale  is  probably  the  greatest  effort  of  which 
music,  in  its  present  state  of  means,  is  capable,  so  that  it  would  be  simply 
impossible  to  have  surpassed  it." 
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First  Concert, 
Friday  Evening,  May  9, 

At  8  o'clock. 

PROGRAMME. 
Wagner         -  -  Vorspiel,  "Die  Meistersinger " 

Wagner         -        -  Aria,  "O  lovely  halls,"  "  Tannhaeuser " 

Mme.  STEINBACH-JAHNS. 

Litolff       Concerto  for  Pianoforte  and  Orchestra,  "  Symphonie 
Nationale  Hollandaise,"  No.  3,  in  E-flat,  Op.  45. 

Maestoso. — 

Presto  ;    Allegro  ;    Presto. 

Andante.  - 

Allegro  vivace  ;    un  poco  piu  lento  ;    tempo  vivace. 

Mrs.  FANNY  BLOOMFIELD-ZEISLER. 
Mendelssohn        -        -        -      i-  Symphony  in  A  (Italian) 

Allegro  vivace. 
Andante  con  moto. 
Con  moto  moderato. 
Saltarello. 

Songs  with  Piano. 

(a)     Liszt  -  -•  -  -|-  ~  -  ~  "O   Lieb" 

\b)     Brahms        -  -  -  I         ~  -  ~  ~  "Lullaby" 

\c)     Goldmark     -------  "Die  Quelle" 

Mme.  STEINBACH-JAHNS. 
Liszt        --'.--       Symphonic,  Poem  "  Les  Preludes" 


:  :   :  :  :  SOLOISTS  :  :  :  :  : 

Mme.  STEINBACH-JAHNS. 

Mrs.  FANNY  BLOOMFIELD-ZEISLER. 
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PROGRAMME. 
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Goldmark 
Brahms 


Overture,  "Sakuntala" 


Grieg 


Eckert 


First  movement  from  Concerto  for  Violin  and  Or- 
chestra in  D.  Op.  77 

Allegro  non  troppo.     (Cader|za  by  Mr.  Kneisel.) 
Mr.  FRANZ    KNEISEL. 

Suite,  "Peer  Gynt,"  Op.  46 

"  Daybreak." 

"The  Death  of  Aase." 

"  Anitra's  Dance." 

"In  the  Halls  of  the  King  <jf  the  Dovre  Mountains." 

(The  imps  are  chasing  Peer  Gynt.) 

-      Concerto  for  Violoncello  in  A  minor,  Op.  26 

Allegro  moderato. —  Andante;   Scherzo  vivace;   Andante. 
Allegro  non  troppo  (Rondo  a  la  Cosaque). 

Mr.  LEO  SCHULZ. 


Beethoven 


Symphony  No.  5,  in  C  minor 


Allegro  con  brio. 
Andante  con  moto. 
Allegro  (Scherzo). 
Allegro  (Finale). 


SOLQISTS    :   :   :   : 

Mr.   FRANZ    KNEISEL. 


THE   PIANOFORTE   USED   IS   A    STEINWAY. 


For  Analytical  Notes  on  this  programme  see  page  9. 


Introduction,  "Die  Meistersinger."  Wagner. 

The  name  "  Mastersingers  "  belonged  to  those  poets  of  the  people  who 
since  the  thirteenth  century  developed  lyric  poetry  which  had  been 
founded  by  the  court  poets,  or  "  Minnesingers,"  of  earlier  times.  With 
all  their  imagined  cultivation,  the  worthy  mastersingers  had  quite  lost  the 
true  spirit  of  their  art,  and  little  remained  to  them  but  a  lifeless  and 
hollow  set  of  rules,  most  of  which  were  pedantic  in  the  extreme,  and  many 
ridiculous  beyond  description.  "  Die  Meistersinger  "  was  first  performed  in 
1868,  at  Munich.  Von  Biilow  conducted ;  and  it  was  the  first  of  Wagner's 
works  produced  under  the  especial  patronage  of  the  king  of  Bavaria.  The 
real  purpose  of  the  opera  is  to  contrast  the  freedom  of  modern  (Wagner's) 
art  with  the  limitations  of  all  art  fettered  by  tradition,  and  in  it  adherents 
of  both  old  and  new  can  find  much  to  admire. 

Mr.  Edward  Dannreuther,  a  safe  and  accomplished  critic,  says  that  the 
Bayreuth  master  "has  shown  himself  capable,  in  every  new  drama,  of 
remodelling  both  the  style  and  character:  of  his  music  in  accordance  with 
the  poetical  subject-matter."  He  adds  :  |"  In  the  overture  to  'Tannhauser,' 
the  flesh  and  spirit  —  earthly  and  heavenly  aspirations  and  passions  — 
wrestle  with  one  another,  and  find  their  final  equation.  In  the  introduc- 
tion to  '  Lohengrin,'  the  smooth,  harmonious  strain  of  scarcely  perceptible 
rhythmical  changes,  mystically  undulating  from  the  faintest  vision  to  the 
fullest  glory,  presents  the  ethereal  character  of  the  Holy  Grail.  The  intro- 
duction to  '  Die  Meistersinger '  offers  a  strong  contrast  to  these.  It  is 
throughout  a  realistic  picture,  executed  in  robust  colors,  full  of  bold  antith- 
eses and  surprising  combinations, —  a  vivid  delineation  of  mediaeval  German 
life  drawn  with  exuberant  fancy  and  inimitable  humor."  Mr.  Dannreuther 
subsequently  gives  his  idea  of  the  effect  made  by  this  overture,  first  upon 
a  listener  unacquainted  with  the  drama,  next  upon  one  to  whom  the  play 
is  familiar.  The  former  receives  "  afvivid  series  of  impressions  of  festive 
pomp  and  warm  passions,  of  open^  joyous  humor " ;  while  the  latter  has 
recalled  to  him  "  numerous  striking*  and  individual  pictures  which  he  has 
witnessed  upon  the  stage."  In  tryb  overture,  the  leading  motives  of  the 
drama  are  displayed  singly  and  in  dombination,  with  picturesque  effect  and 
striking  art.  The  first  subject  is  the  pompous  "  Mastersinger's  "  motive. 
The  trumpets  and  harp  in  march  ahythm  sound  the  theme  of  the  Proces- 
sion of  the  Mastersingers  (from  Act  III.).  Walther's  Prize  Song  is  the 
third  theme,  a  lovely  melody;  then!  comes  the  representative  of  the  Appren- 
tices, a  bustling,  chattering  subject.  The  manner  in  which  the  two  last- 
mentioned  subjects  play  against  each  other  —  the  first  indicative  of  the 
freedom  of  Wagner's  art,  the  second  the  stilted  voice  of  conventional 
pedantry  —  will  be  noted  by  the  opservant. 
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MME.    STEINBACH-JAHNS. 

Mme.  Magdalene  Steinbach-Jahns  began  her  professional  career  sing- 
ing soubrette  parts  in  the  Opera  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main.  She  next  ap-' 
peared  in  Danzig,  where  her  remarkable  gifts  attracted  attention,  and 
brought  her  an  engagement  at  the  Leipzig  Stadt  Theatre.  Here  she  soon 
became  the  leading  dramatic  soprano,  and  her  career  was  one  of  extraordi- 
nary success.  Among  her  more  notable  triumphs  were  the  roles  of  Elsa  in 
"Lohengrin,"  Senta  in  "Flying  Dutchman,"  Genoveva,  Eva  in  "Die 
Meistersinger,"  and  Agnes  in  "  Freischuetz." 


Concerto  for  Pianoforte  and  Orchestra,  "  Syniphonie  Nationale  Hollandaise,"  No.  3, 
in  E-flat,  Op.  45.  Latolff. 

An  opera  by  Henry  Charles  Litolff  was  produced  in  Paris  a  few  months 
since,  which  served  to  remind  the  public  that  its  composer,  of  whom  flatter- 
ing obituaries  had  been  published,  was  not  dead.  Our  composer,  who  is 
now  about  seventy  years  old,  has  had  a  varied  career.  His  father  was  one 
of  the  first  Napoleon's  heroes,  his  mother  was  Irish,  his  birthplace   was 


London.  He  first  studied  the  pianoforte  with  Moscheles,  who  brought  him 
out  at  Covent  Garden  when  he  was  |fourteen  years  old.  At  seventeen,  he 
married,  before  consulting  his  parents.  Consequently,  he  was  obliged  to 
leave  England.  He  went  to  Franc!,  but  soon  began  a  career  of  concert- 
giving  which  lasted  years,  and  embraced  Continental  Europe.  In  185 1, 
he  established  the  music-publishing  -business  at  Brunswick.  Ten  years 
afterwards,  he  transferred  this  to  hij  son,  and  started  the  cheap  and  accu- 
rate edition  of  classical  music  whicn  bears  his  name.  Tiring  of  this,  he 
went  to  Paris,  where  he  has  since  Remained.  LitolfFs  biographers  tell  us 
that  as  a  pianist  he  was  brilliant  aid  passionate.  He  composed  no  less 
than  one  hundred  and  fifteen  work^,  including  several  operas,  overtures, 
and  five  symphony-concertos  for  piaioforte  and  orchestra.  The  concertos 
and  overtures  alone  are  retained  inf  the  concert  repertory  of  to-day,  and 
occasionally  heard. 

The  work  played  to-day,  which  wfes  composed  in  honor  of  the  King  of 
Belgium,  is  brilliantly  written  for  the|solo  instrument, —  in  fact,  is  virtuosic 
music  of  an  exciting  character.  Th^  themes  of  the  scherzo  and  finale  are 
Dutch  airs. 


i 


Symphony  in  A,  "Italian."  Mendelssohn. 

Allegro  vivace. 
Andante  con  moto. 
Con  moto  moderato. 
Saltarello  {presto). 


The  name  of  "  Italian,"  by  which  this  delightful  work  is  known,  is  due 
to  Mendelssohn  himself.  He  composed  it  during  his  stay  in  Italy  in  183 1, 
and  repeatedly  refers  to  it  under  that  title  in  his  charming  letters  home, 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  "  Walpurgis  Night,"  which  in  joke  he  calls  the 
"  Saxon  symphony,"  and  the  "  Hebrides  "  overture,  which  he  also  wrote  at 
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the  same  time,  as  well  as  from  the  "  Scotch  "  symphony,  which  he  planned 
and  made  some  progress  with  during  that  period  of  astonishing  activity. 
The  opening  and  closing  movements  appear  to  have  been  composed  in 
Rome  itself.  At  any  rate,  writing  from  Rome  on  the  22d  February,  183 1, 
after  he  had  been  there  four  months,  he  tells  his  sisters  that  the  "  Italian 
symphony  is  making  great  progress.  It  will  be  the  gayest  thing  I  have 
ever  done,  especially  the  last  movement.  For  the  adagio,  I  have  not  found 
anything  yet  exactly  right,  and  I  think  I  must  put  it  off  for  Naples."  A 
week  later,  he  is  in  the  same  mind  ;  and,  lamenting  how  fast  the  time 
flies,  and  very  unnecessarily  upbraiding  himself  for  not  making  the  best  use 
of  it,  he  continues  :  "  If  I  could  do  but  one  of  my  two  symphonies  here ! 
I  but  the  Italian  one  I  must  and  will  put  off  till  I  have  seen  Naples,  which 
must  play  a  part  in  it."  The  part  which  it  did  play,  then,  is  the  slow 
movement.  Of  the  scherzo,  or  what  stands  for  it,  more  anon.  The  andafite, 
if  anything,  is  Mendelssohn's  visit  to  Naples.  It  is  difficult  to  realize  thi=, 
and  to  find  in  that  grave,  beautiful,  regretful  strain  a  reflection  of  the 
streets  and  quays  of  the  noisiest  and  most  brilliant  city  in  the  world.  It  is 
not  like  the  protest  of  an  earnest-minded  man  against  the  frivolity  and 
recklessness  of  the  "  great  sinful  streets  of  Naples,"  which  raised  so  power- 
fully the  indignation  of  a  poet  of  our  own  days.  It  would  seem  to  have 
been  more  appropriately  the  production,  or  rather  the  suggestion,  of  some 
solemn  evening  hour  in  Rome,  in  the  gathering  shades  of  St.  Peter's  or  the 
mouldering,  quaint  grandeur  of  the  Vatican  gardens.  And  we  cling  to  this 
idea,  notwithstanding  the  two  letters  just  quoted ;  for  it  was  not  till  the 
5th  of  April  that  he  left  Rome,  and  the  Holy  Week  and  Easter  had  come 
in  the  interval,  and  he  had  gone  through  the  wonderful  ceremonials  of  that 
time,  and  had  had  the  lovely  land  journey  —  by  road,  not  by  railway  — 
from  Rome  to  Naples  in  which  to"  collect  his  impressions  and  mature  his 
ideas.  This  a?idante  (often,  though  entirely  without  warrant,  called  the 
Pilgrims'  March)  is  one  of  the  most  favorite  orchestral  pieces  in  the  whole 
repertoire  of  music,  and  probably  shares  with  the  alleg?-etto  of  Beethoven's 
No.  8  symphony  the  honor  of  having  made  more  people  happy  than  any 
other  piece. 

The  opening  movement,  allegro  vivace,  seems  to  embody  the  general 
feelings  aroused  by  Mendelssohn's  entrance  into  Italy  and  his  journey  from 
the  Alps  to  Rome,  of  which  such  delightful  records  are  left  in  his  letters. 
It  is  full  of  the  "open  air"  and  "blue  sky"  and  the  "season  of  blossoms" 
that  he  loved  so  much  and  is  always  talking  about  in  the  letters  of  this 
period.  Never,  perhaps,  was  music  written  more  wonderfully  full  of  the 
fire  of  youth  and  the  animal  spirits  of  a  man  at  once  thoroughly  genial  and 
thoroughly  refined.  There  is  something  irresistible  in  the  gay  elan  with 
which  it  starts  off  at  once  without  a  moment's  hesitation, —  in  this  respect 
like,  and  yet  in  much  else  how  unlike,  Beethoven's  eighth  symphony! 
How  bright  and  variegated  is  the  color  of  the  opening,  as  the  flutes,  clari- 
nets, and  oboes  come  dancing  in  one  after  the  other,  and  the  staccato  bass 
picks  its  way  about  so  effectively  ! 
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The  subject  is  developed  at  considerable  length  before  the  introduction 
of  the  "  second  subject "  proper.  The  latter,  when  it  arrives,  is  given  to 
his  favorite  clarinets,  and  might  well  be  the  very  phrase  which  came  into 
his  head  a  propos  to  Goethe's  line,  "  Die  ganze  Luft  ist  Warm  und  Blii- 
thevoll,"  in  speaking  of  which,  indeed,  he  especially  names  them. 

The  second  part  of  the  movement  (after  the  double  bar)  opens  with 
equal  beauty  and  originality,  with  a  delicious  fugato  passage,  for  the  strings 
only,  on  a  crisp  and  spirited  subject  now  introduced,  and  ending  in  the  re- 
appearance of  the  opening  theme.  The  subject  of  this  fugato  is  re-em- 
ployed more  than  once  in  the  coda  which  terminates  the  movement. 
Another  melody  which  appears  only  in  the  second  part  is  a  joyous  strain 
commenced  by  the  second  violins  and  continued  by  the  flute,  with  a  de- 
licious accompaniment  of  staccato  triplets  in  the  riddles  and  detached 
pizzicato  notes  in  the  bass.  Mendelssohn  must  always  have  his  'cello  solo. 
It  is  found  in  his  very  first  symphony,  written  when  he  was  barely  twelve 
years  old  ;  and  here  it  comes  in  with  excellent  effect  on  the  return  of  the 
second  subject,  with  a  charming  triplet  accompaniment  above  it  in  the  flutes 
and  clarinets  alternately.  Of  the  innumerable  beautiful  and  masterly  de- 
tails which  crowd  his  first  movement  (such  as  the  long-holding  A  in  the 
oboes  during  the  modulation  from  F-sharp  minor  into  D  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  reprise  of  the  chief  subject,  the  B  and  G  in  the  first  violins  ac- 
companying the  second  subject  on  its  first  appearance),  one  might  write 
for  a  week.  But  the  music  itself  is  better  than  any  commentary.  Let  that 
be  marked,  learned,  and  inwardly  digested,  and  the  object  of  these  remarks 
will  be  more  than  gained. 

Such  is  this  most  gay  and  joyous  movement.  And  yet,  as  if  to  show 
that  no  great  poet  is  without  a  touch  of  melancholy,  even  in  his  brightest 
moods,  and  as  if  to  remind  us  that  We  are  not  to  be  "merry  when  we  hear 
sweet  music,"  Mendelssohn  has  introduced  a  delicious  color  of  sadness  in 
a  beautiful  phrase  just  at  the  end  of  the  first  part  of  the  movement,  with 
the  answer  in  the  violins  which  follows  it  and  leads  into  the  return  of  the 
first  part.  The  phrase  reappears  at  the  close  of  the  entire  movement,  but 
more  fully  accompanied,  and  without  the  same  regretful  tone  as  before. 

The  second  movement  is  the  well-known  andante  con  moto  already 
spoken  of, —  often  unwarrantably  called  the  Pilgrims'  March, —  which,  for 
originality,  beauty,  and  depth  of  sentiment,  stands,  if  not  without  a  rival, 
certainly  without  a  compeer.  It  is  in  D  minor,  and  begins  with  a  loud  call 
to  prayer  or  meditation,  like  the  cry  of  the  muezzin  from  the  minaret.  The 
rest  of  this  movement  is  too  well  known  to  need  mention  :  only  we  cannot 
refrain  from  noting  the  delicious  part  taken  by  the  two  flutes,  interweaving 
their  sweet  voices  with  delicious  independence  of  each  other  and  their 
fellows  in  the  band ;  the  fine  change  where  the  clarinets  come  in  A  major, 
—  not  altogether  unmindful  of  a  similar  change  in  the  allegretto  in  Bee- 
beautiful  and  as  fresh  as  music  can  be. 

The  finale  was  doubtless  inspired  by  the  Carnival  of  Rome,  in  the  fun 
of  which  Mendelssohn  joined  as  heartily  as  any  born  Italian,  and  of  which 
he  has  left  an  excellent  description  (though  not  so  vivid  as  this  finale)  in 
his  letters.  It  is  entitled  "  Saltarello  "  in  the  printed  score,  thus  giving  the 
author's  direct  corroboration  to  the  connection  of  his  work  with  Italy/  The 
Saltarello  differs  from  the  Tarantella  in  having  a  leaping  step,  to  accom- 
modate which  the  phrase  contains  a  crotchet  in  place  of  the  even  quavers 
of  the  other.  This  will  be  seen  at  once  from  the  theme  of  the  present 
Saltarello  (where  the  crotchet  is  however  represented  by  a  quaver  and  a 
rest).  There  are  three  distinct  themes  in  this  movement, —  two  Saltarellos, 
and  a  third  .subject  of  busy  whirling  motion,  and  different  rhythm  from  the 
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others, —  in  fact,  a  Tarantella.  This  last  works  up  the  tumult  in  an  aston- 
ishing way,  till  the  mad  dancers  seem  almost  visible,  and  a  most  Oriental 
thoven's  No.  7  symphony;  and  the  beautiful  idea  where  the  strings  and  the 
wind  answer  one  another  energetically  above    the   delicate    staccato   bass 

figure,  like  "deep  calling  unto  deep." 

With  regard  to  the  third  movement,  con  moto  moderate,  which  occupies 
the  place  of  the  usual  minuet  or  scherzo,  there  is  a  tradition  (said  to  origi- 
nate with  Mendelssohn's  brother-in-law  Hensel,  but  still  of  uncertain 
authority)  that  it  was  transferred  to  its  present  place  from  some  earlier 
composition.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  found  in  either  of  the  twelve 
unpublished  juvenile  symphonies,,  and  in  the  first  rough  draft  of  this  sym- 
phony there  is  no  sign  of  its  having  been  interpolated,  as  the  writer  can 
vouch  from  actual  inspection.  In  style,  this  lovely  movement  is  no  doubt 
earlier  than  the  rest  of  the  work.  The  opening  subject  has  a  Mozartish 
turn  ;  indeed,  it  may  be  found  almost  note  for  note  in  Mozart,  and  there  is 
a  fine  Mozart  flavor  in  the  four  bars  of  coda  at  the  end  of  the  first  section. 
But  these  resemblances  only  last  long  enough  to  please  us  by  the  associa- 
tion, and  the  rest  of  the  subjects  and  the  whole  ot  the  treatment  are  as 
individual  Mendelssohn  as  anything  in  the  whole  range  of  his  works.  So 
also  is  the  trio,  which  was  certainly  never  anticipated  by  Mozart,  and  is  as 
effect  is  added  by  the  steady  iteration  of  the  drum  ;  while  first  the  clari- 
nets, and  then  the  oboes  and  flutes,  take  up  a  new  little  subject  with  a 
melancholy  pathos  in  it,  like  prophets  standing  in  the  background,  point- 
ing the  moral  of  the  revelry.  As  the  close  approaches,  the  dancers  drop 
off,  the  lights  go  out.  and  the  lament  makes  its  way  more  obviously  to 
the  ear. 

A  passage  relating  to  the  symphony,  from  one, of  his  published  letters 
is  full  of  interest  as  showing  the  characteristically  earnest,  modest  way  in 
which  Mendelssohn  regarded  his  work.  "  Berlin,  April  6,  1833.  My  work, 
about  which  I  had  so  recently  so  many  misgivings,  is  finished ;  and  now 
that  I  look  it  over,  I  find,  contrary  to  my  expectations,  that  it  satisfies  me. 
I  believe  it  has  become  a  good  piece  ;  and,  be  that  as  it  may,  I  feel  that 
it  shows  progress,  and  that  is  the  main  point.  So  long  as  I  feel  this,  I 
know  that  I  can  enjoy  life  and  be  happy ;  but  the  bitterest  moments  I  can 
imagine  or  ever  endured  were  those  of  last  autumn,  when  I  was  in  difficulty 
about  it.  Would  that  this  mood  of  happy  satisfaction  could  be  collected 
and  preserved, —  but  that  is  the  worst  of  it !  I  know  for  certain  that,  when 
the  evil  day  comes  again,  I  shall  have  forgotten  it  all ;  and  against  it  I 
know  no  safeguard,  nor  can  you  tell  me  of  any." 

Among  all  Mendelssohn's  works  there  is  not  one  more  characteristic 
than  this  symphony  of  that  cheerful,  sunshiny,  happy  disposition  which 
was  almost  more  remarkable  than  his  genius.  Well  might  he  call  it  the 
gayest  thing  he  had  written.  It  is  not  only  that  there  is  not  a  dull  bar 
in  the  work  :  there  is  a  force  of  freshness  and  life,  and  of  youth,  innocent 
without  being  weak,  to  which,  perhaps,  no  parallel  can  be  found,  except  it 
be  his  own  G  minor  concerto,  which  indeed  was  the  offspring  of  the  same 
happy  time  of  his  life.  The  B-flat  symphony  of  Beethoven  in  some  respects 
resembles  it,  but  the  absolute  youth,  the  extraordinary  spring,  the  action 
for  the  mere  sake  of  it,  and  because  it  can't  be  helped,  is  wanting  even 
there.  What  a  quality  to  possess  !  and  how  fortunate  for  him,  and  for  us 
for  whom  he  wrote,  that  Mendelssohn's  circumstances  were  such  as  to  put 
him  above  the  reach  of  those  sordid  anxieties  and  cares  which  were  such 
a  clog  on  Mozart,  Schubert,  and  Beethoven,  and  to  enable  him  to  indulge 
the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  youth  to  the  full  extent  to  which  his  pure 
mind  and  loving  spirit  prompted  !     (Reduction  of  an  analysis  by  G.  Grove.) 


Symphonic  Poem,  "L-es  Preludes." 


Liszt. 


(D'apres  Zamarline.) 

This  work,  the  third  of  Liszt's  "  Symphonic  Poems,"  was  begun  at 
Marseilles  in  1845,  and  finished  at  Weimar,  five  years  later.  Its  first  per- 
formance took  place  also  at  Weimar  in  1854.  As  their  generic  name 
implies,  all  Liszt's  compositions  of  the  present  class  have  an  avowed  poetic 
basis.  That  of  the  work  now  to  be  played  is  found  in  a  passage  from 
Lamartine's  "  Meditations  Poetiques,"  placed  by  the  composer  himself  at 
the  head  of  his  score.  The  passage  in  question  may  be  rendered  into 
English  thus :  — 

"  What  is  our  life  but  a  series  of  Preludes  to  that  unknown  song  of  which 
Death  intones  the  first  solemn  note  ?  Love  constitutes  the  enchanting 
dawn  of  all  existence  ;  but  where  is  an  experience  in  which  the  first  sensa- 
tions of  happiness  are  not  disturbed  by  some  storm,  the  deadly  breath  of 
which  dispels  its  fond  illusions,  while  blasting  lightning  burns  up  its  altar  ? 
What  cruelly  wounded  soul,  when  one  of  these  tempests  has  passed  away, 
does  not  seek  to  lull  its  memories  in  the  sweet  calm  of  country  life  ? 
Nevertheless,  man  cannot  long  resign  riimself  to  the  beneficent  insipidity 
which  at  first  charmed  him  in  the  bosom  of  nature;  and,  'when  the 
trumpet  gives  the  signal  of  alarm,'  he  runs  to  the  post  of  peril,  what- 
ever be  the  war  that  calls  him  to  the  ranks,  so  that  he  may  recover  in 
combat  full  consciousness  of  himself  and  entire  possession  of  his  powers." 
"Les  Preludes"  may,  taking  the  composer's  indications  of  tempo  as  a 
guide,  be  divided  into  six  sections  :  — 

Andante  {strings,  then/lutes). 

Andante  maestoso  [trombones  and  basses). 

Allegro  ?na  non  troppo  {violins  and  ^celli). 

Allegro  tempestnoso  {violins  and  horns). 

Allegretto  pastorale  {harp,  the?i  horns). 

Allegro  marziale  animato  {piolins,  then  trumpets). 

These,  however,  are  not  "movements"  in  the  sense  of  the  word  as  it  is 
used  in  connection  with  older  forms  of  art.  According  to  Mr.  C.  A.  Barry, 
who  is  entitled  to  speak  as  an  authority,  they  are  "  qualifications  of  the 
constituents  of  a  complete  organism,  comprised  within  the  space  of  a  single 
movement."  Symphonies  proper  are  works  in  several  movements.  Sym- 
phonic poems,  of  the  Liszt  order,  are  works  in  one  movement,  containing 
several  constituents  variously  qualified.  The  writer  just  quoted  also 
remarks:  "The  form  which  he  [Liszt]  has  devised  for  his  symphonic 
poems  in  the  main  differs  less  from  the  established  form  than  at  first  sight 
appears.  A  comparison  of  the  established  form  of  the  so-called  classical 
period  with  that  devised  by  Liszt  will  make  this  apparent.  The  former 
may  be  described  as  consisting  of  (1)  |he  exposition  of  the  principal  sub- 
jects, (2)  their  development,  and  (3)  their  recapitulation.  For  this,  Liszt 
has  substituted  (1)  exposition,  (2)  development,  and  (3)  further  develop- 
ment, or,  as  Wagner  has  tersely  expressed  it,  *  nothing  else  but  that  which 
is  demanded  by  the  subject  and  rts  expressive  development.'  Thus, 
though  from  sheer  necessity  rigid  formality  has  been  sacrificed  to  truthful- 
ness, unity  and  consistency  are  as  fully  maintained  as  upon  the  old  system, 
but  by  a  different  method,  the  reasonableness  of  which  cannot  be  disputed." 
With  regard  to  the  themes  of  ">Les  Preludes  "  and  their  treatment,  it 
must  suffice  to  state  that  the  principal  subject  to  be  metamorphosed 
appears  in  the  opening  andante.  This  is  developed  in  the  andante  maestoso, 
which  also  contains  the  second  subject.  The  remaining  sections  deal 
variously  with  the  themes  thus  set|.  forth,  ringing  upon  them  ingenious 
changes  which  will  sufficiently  exercise  the  hearer's  powers  of  attention. 
Compiled  from  "London   Symphony "  programme.) 
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Overture,  "Sakuntala."  Goldmark. 

Appreciation  of  the  story  of  Sakuntala  was  the  means  of  furthering  the 
study  of  Sanskrit  in  Europe.  The  tale,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in 
Hindu  mythology,  as  told  in  the  Mahabarata,  is  as  follows :  "  Sakuntala 
was  the  daughter  of  the  Saint  Viswamitra  and  the  Apsaras,  or  water- 
nymph,  Menaka.  Abandoned  by  her  parents,  she  was  adopted  by  the 
Saint  Kanwa,  who  brought  her  up  in  his  hermitage  as  his  daughter.  Once 
upon  a  time  King  Dushyanta  went  a-hunting  in  the  forest,  and,  accidentally 
coming  to  the  hermitage  of  Kanwa,  saw  Sakuntala,  and  fell  in  love  with 
her.  He  persuaded  her  to  marry  him  according  to  the  rite  of  the  Gan- 
dharva  marriage,  and  promised  her  that  the  son  she  would  bear  him  should 
be  the  heir  to  his  throne,  and  that  he  would  take  her  home  as  his  queen 
to  his  royal  city.  Kanwa,  who  had  been  absent  while  this  event  happened, 
returned  to  the  hermitage,  and  through  his  divine  knowledge  knew  the 
whole  secret,  though  it  had  not  been  confessed  to  him  by  Sakuntala.  She 
in  due  time  was  delivered  of  a  son,  and  remained  at  the  hermitage  until 
the  boy  was  six  years  old ;  but,  as  Dushyanta,  unmindful  of  his  promise, 
did  not  send  any  messenger  for  her,  Kanwa  directed  her  to  proceed  with 
her  boy  to  the  residence  of  Dushyanta.  This  she  did  ;  but,  when  she 
arrived  there,  she  was  repudiated  by  the  king.  Nor  did  her  speech,  how- 
ever touching  and  eloquent,  move  his  heart,  until  at  last  a  heavenly  voice 
assured  him  that  Sakuntala  had  spoken  the  truth,  and  that  he  saw  before 
him  his  lawful  son.  Thereupon  Dushyanta  recognized  Sakuntala  as  his 
queen  and  her  son  as  his  heir.  The  latter  was  named  Bharata,  and  became 
the  founder  of  the  glorious  race  of  the  Bharatas." 

About  six-and-twenty  years  ago,  a  Saxon  count,  whose  sensibility  would 
be  shocked  were  he  ever  to  read  his  name  in  print,  appealed  to  Rubinstein 
on  behalf  of  a  young  Jew,  needy,  but  highly  gifted,  and  earning  a  scanty 
living  by  copying  music.  The  result  was  that,  through  the  generosity  of 
the  composer,  the  struggling  genius  was  enabled  to  develop  his  powers, 
and  finally  to  produce  two  lyrical  works  which  never  failed  to  draw  large 
audiences  in  more  than  one  German  town,  especially  those  of  Saxony. 
The  young  man's  name  was  Carl  Goldmark, —  thus  wrote  an  enthusiastic 
Dresdener.  Goldmark  is  a  Hungarian,  born  in  1832,  whose  musical  educa- 
tion was  gained  at  the  Vienna  Conservatory.  He  began  by  studying  the 
violin,  but  soon  developed  a  taste  for  composition ;  and  it  is  Goldmark, 
the  composer,  who  is  known  in  two  hemispheres. 

Goldmark  cannot  be  called  a  prolific  composer  ;  for,  although,  besides 
his  larger  works,  he  has  written  chamber  music,  overtures,  and  most  de- 
lightfully for  voices,  the  sum  numerically  of  it  all  is  not  great.  More  than 
a  half-score  of  years  passed  after  "The  Queen  of  Sheba  "  was  composed 
before  "Merlin"  was  brought  out,  while  the  "Rustic  Wedding"  symphony 
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had  been  enjoyed  many  years  in  many  countries  before  Dresden  (in  Decem- 
ber, 1887)  heard  the  one  in  E-flat.  A  Viennese  critic  once  wrote  :  "  Gold- 
mark's  style  is  about  intermediate  between  that  of  Meyerbeer  and  that  of 
Wagner  in  the  'Tannhauser'  period.  From  Meyerbeer  and  Wagner, 
Goldmark  gets  the  passionateness  of  his  song,  his  pompous  effects,  his 
orchestral  gorgeousness,  and  at  the  same  time  a  certain  excess  in  these 
things." 

The  "Sakuntala  "  overture — more  properly  "symphonic  poem"  —  made 
Goldmark  famous.  It  begins  with  a  slow  introduction,  andante  lento,  suc- 
ceeded by  a  quicker  movement,  in  which  the  violoncellos  and  clarinets  have 
a  subject  moderato  assai.  This  theme  the  composer  makes  much  use  of  as 
the  work  progresses.  Leading  out  of  its  first  statement  is  another  theme, 
begun  in  the  violins  and  oboes,  and  afterward  taken  up  by  the  flutes,  etc., 
and  accompanied  by  the  figure  of  the  one  preceding.  The  introduction  of 
the  second  principal  subject,  in  A  minor,  given  out  by  the  brass,  brings  a 
new  mood,  which  gradually  envelops  the  full  orchestra.  The  "working- 
out"  section,  in  the  key  of  E  major,  is  built  upon  the  melodious  subject 
(oboe  and  English  horn)  which  served  as  pendant  to  the  first  theme.  A 
prominent  harp  part  is  here  introduced.  Extended  treatment  marks  this 
section,  in  which  the  second  principal  subject  of  the  work  appears  in  a  new 
tempo,  quasi  allegro,  fully  orchestrated.  The  period  ends  with  an  espressivo 
dole?ite  episode  of  a  sentimental  character.  Recapitulation  follows,  in  which 
familiar  matter  receives  varied  treatment.  The  lead  into  the  coda  is  accom- 
plished by  an  expressive  passage.  The  coda  is  long  and  gorgeously  in- 
strumented. 


Concerto  for  Violin  and  Orchestra,  in  D,  Op.  77.  Brahms. 

Allegro  non  troppo. 

This  concerto  was  written  expressly  for  Dr.  Joachim,  who  played  the 
solo  part  when  it  was  first  performed  in  public  at  a  concert  at  the  Gewand- 
haus,  Leipzig,  on  the  evening  of  New  Year's  Day,  1879.  It  is  in  the  same 
key  as  the  symphony  from  the  pen  of  its  composer  which  preceded  it ;  and 
some  critics  have  discovered  a  certain  family  likeness  between  the  two 
works,  particularly  as  regards  the  first  movement.  In  form,  the  concerto 
is  a  strict  classic.  Even  Mendelssohn's  innovations  are  passed  over  by 
Brahms,  who  writes  in  three  separate  movements,  with  tuttis,  soli,  and 
cadenzas,  etc.,  just  where  his  predecessors,  Mozart,  Beethoven^  and  Spohr, 
would  expect  to  find  them ;  yet  the  details  and  spirit  of  the  work  are  essen- 
tially modern. 

From  that  point  in  the  first  movement  leading  to  the  usual  pause  and 
cadenza,  Brahms  permits  the  performer  to  step  in  and  fill  the  gap.  Mr. 
Kneisel  has  written  a  cadenza  which  rests  in  part  upon  subjects  con- 
tained in  the  movement  of  which  it  becomes  a  link.  Here  follows  a  com- 
pilation of  an  analysis  of  the  first  movement :  — 
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The  tempo  is  allegro  non  troppo.  It  opens  with  a  long  passage  for  the 
orchestra,  in  which  the  themes  forming  its  basis  are  announced  and  exposed 
before  their  detailed  treatment  by  the  solo  violin.  There  is  no  prelude, 
but  the  first  subject  is  heard  at  once ;  and  here,  as  in  the  opening  of  the 
symphony  just  referred  to,  many  will  recognize  a  kinship  to  the  "Eroica" 
of  Beethoven.  Of  the  same  peaceful  nature  is  the  first  subsidiary  theme, 
which  is  almost  immediately  followed  by  the  second  subsidiary  theme  in 
the  strings,  vigorous  and  abrupt,  strongly  contrasting  with  the  preceding. 
This  theme  is  one  of  the  most  effective  in  the  whole  work,  and  its  peculiar 
rhythm  plays  an  important  part  throughout  the  movement.  In  the  instance 
above  quoted,  it  conducts  directly  to  the  first  violin  solo.  This  enters  with 
a  long  and  brilliant  bravura  run  or  flourish  of  many  bars  in  D  minor  on 
a  pedal  in  the  drums,  landing  at  length  in  the  first  subject  itself.  After 
this,  the  solo  instrument  introduces  the  second  subject  in  A  major,  which 
partakes  of  the  gentle  character  of  the  first.  Leading  immediately  to  a 
repetition  of  the  second  subsidiary  —  this  time  in  A  minor  —  occurs  an  epi- 
sode of  much  beauty  for  the  solo  instrument  and  the  strings.  The  tutti 
that  follows  is  constructed  upon  the  D  minor  passage  with  which  the  first 
solo  began,  now  in  A  minor,  after  which  the  whole  of  the  first  subject, 
worked  together  with  the  other  subjects,  is  heard  again  in  C  major,  and, 
passing  over  to  C  minor,  leads  to  a  new  theme  in  the  latter  key  for  violin 
solo,  with  accompaniment  in  the  strings.  The  effect  produced  by  this 
exquisite  theme,  appearing  thus  unexpectedly  in  C  minor,  is  something  not 
to  be  forgotten.  After  full  development  thereof,  the  second  subject  is 
introduced  in  F-sharp  minor  (a  remarkable  passage),  but,  forsaking  that 
key,  almost  immediately  passes  over  to  the  tonic,  and  is  heard  in  all  its 
integrity  in  a  grand  tutti.  In  due  course  reappears  the  first  subsidiary,  also 
in  D  major,  the  second  in  D  minor,  including  the  beautiful  episode  (solo 
instrument  and  strings)  formerly  in  A,  now  in  D  minor.  Shortly  after  this 
comes  the  cadenza.  When,  at  its  conclusion,  the  solo  instrument  glides 
back  into  the  first  subject,  and  the  whole  orchestra  sets  in  pianissimo,  with 
a  beautiful  chromatic  counter-theme,  already  heard  in  an  earlier  portion 
of  the  work,  the  effect  is  more  easy  to  feel  than  to  describe.  One's  only 
regret  is  that  so  much  beauty  should  be  drawing  to  a  close. 

The  movements  omitted  in  to-day's  performance  are  an  adagio  and  an 
allegro,  ma  non  troppo. 


Suite,  "  Pter  Gyiit,"  Op.  46.  Grieg. 

Daybreak. 

The  Death  of  Aase. 

Anitra?s  Dance. 

The  Hall  of  the  Mountain  King. 

Grieg,  like  Chopin,  Dvorak,  and  Tschaikowsky,  gets  his  inspiration  from 
national  sources.  It  came,  however,  with  his  maturity ;  for,  though  born 
in  Norway,  his  early  studies  were  conducted  for  the  most  part  in  Germany, 


and  gave  no  distinct  premonition  of  their  future  trend.  Ole  Bull  may  be 
said  to  have  discovered  Grieg ;  for  it  was  he  who,  on  hearing  the  boy  of 
fifteen  play  the  pianoforte,  insisted  that  he  be  sent  at  once  to  Leipzig, 
where  he  remained  four  years.  After  Leipzig,  Grieg  visited  Copenhagen, 
then  the  literary  and  aesthetic  centre  of  Scandinavia.  Here,  in  1863,  when 
he  was  twenty  years  old,  began  his  first  serious  acquaintance  with  the  folk- 
songs of  his  people,  from  whose  tender  melancholy  he  has  not  since  been 
parted.  The  influence  and  companionship  of  Richard  Norkraak,  a  com- 
poser of  great  promise,  who  died  young,  must  not  be  overlooked  in  tracing 
the  development  of  Grieg's  individuality.  What  came  of  their  friendship 
Grieg  has  himself  told  :  "  The  scales  suddenly  fell  from  my  eyes  when  first 
I  learned  through  him  to  understand  Norwegian  folk-melodies  and  my 
own  nature.  We  united  ourselves  against  the  mingled  Gade-Mendelssohn 
weakly-effeminate  Scandinavianism,  and  struck  out  with  enthusiasm  into  the 
new  pathway  which  the  Northern  school  is  at  present  pursuing."  Nor- 
kraak's  songs,  Kjerulf's  romances,  Ole  Bull's  "Visit  to  the  Sater,"  and  after- 
wards Bjornson's  poems  and  the  dramas  of  Henrik  Ibsen  have  had  an 
ineffaceable  influence  on  Grieg's  music. 

The  dramatic  poem  of  "  Peer  Gynt"  was  written  by  Ibsen  in  1867, —  a 
midway  period  in  the  career  of  one  who  is  now  occupying  a  share  of  the 
cultivated  world's  attention.  This  synopsis  of  the  poem,  or  allegory,  is  pre- 
sented :  "  The  character  of  Peer  Gynt  is  taken  from  one  of  the  Norwegian 
folk-legends.  He  is  a  Norwegian  Faust,  whose  superabundance  of  imagi- 
nation will  bring  him  to  destruction  if  he  is  not  saved  by  a  woman.  Peer 
Gynt  is  a  peasant  lad,  whose  parents  were  once  well-to-do  people  ;  but  the 
father  is  now  dead,  and  the  mother  and  son  are  living  in  great  poverty. 
The  lad  is  full  of  great  ideas,  and  has  many  wonderful  plans  for  the  future. 
These  he  confides  to  his  mother,  who,  notwithstanding  his  wild  ways  and 
fantastic  ideas,  believes  in  him.  His  youthful  arrogance  knows  no  bounds. 
He  goes  to  a  wedding  and  carries  off  the  bride  to  the  mountains,  where  he 
afterwards  deserts  her.  During  the  night,  he  wanders  about  and  meets 
with  some  frolicsome  dairy-maids.  He  harbors  at  last  in  the  hall  of  the 
King  of  the  Dovre  Mountains,  where  he  falls  in  love  with  the  king's 
daughter,  but  is  finally  turned  out  of  doors.  He  returns  home,  where  he 
finds  his  mother,  Aase,  on  her  death-bed.  After  her  death,  he  sails  for 
foreign  climes,  and  lands,  after  the  lapse  of  many  years,  a  rich  man,  on  the 
coast  of  Morocco.  In  one  of  the  Arabian  deserts,  he  meets  Anitra,  the 
daughter  of  a  Bedouin  chief.  She  only  succeeds  in  captivating  him  tem- 
porarily, and  leaves  him.  Peer  Gynt  dreams  about  Solvejg,  the  love  of  his 
youth,  who  has  faithfully  been  waiting  for  him,  and  to  whose  arms  he  at 
last  returns,  old  and  gray." 

The  suite  played  to-day  is  a  reduction  of  the  voluminous  music  Grieg 

composed  for  the  production  of  the  drama  on  the  stage.  The  first  move- 
ment, Daybreak,  allegretto  pastorale,  is  scored  for  small  orchestra.  The 
second,  andante  doloroso,  consisting  of  four  measured  periods  for  muted 
strings,  is  a  funeral  march.  The  third,  tempo  di  mazurka,  is  written  for 
divided  strings   and   triangle.     The  fourth,  alia  marcia  e  molto  marcato,  a 


somewhat  grotesque  march,  is  scored  for  full  modern  orchestra,  and  pict- 
ures the  imps  tormenting  Peer  Gynt. 

Grieg  is  now  living  in  Bergen,  Norway.  Of  late,  in  company  with  his 
wife,  who  is  a  singer,  he  has  made  a  number  of  professional  tours,  appear- 
ing both  as  pianist  and  conductor.  Last  season  he  was  the  honored  guest 
of  the  London  Philharmonic  Society.  Only  a  few  weeks  ago,  we  hear  of 
him  in  Paris,  where  at  the  Chatelet  Concerts  M.  Colonne  arranged  a  pro- 
gramme consisting  chiefly  of  his  compositions. 


Concerto  for  Violoncello  in  A  minor,  0\M  26. 


Eckert. 


Allegro  moderatol 
Andante;  Scher^ 
Allegro  non  tropi 


vt7jace ;  Andante. 
{Rondo  a  la  Cosaque). 


Carl  Anton  Florian  Eckert  wai 
musical  ability  asserted  itself ;    a 
year,  he  was  celebrated  as  a  play 


a  native  of  Potsdam.  Early  in  life  his 
,  ere  he  had  completed  his  thirteenth 
,  while  two  compositions,  an  opera  and 
oratorio,  attested  his  unusual  precocity.  In  1839,  ne  studied  with  Mendels- 
sohn at  Leipzig ;  and  the  teacher  Highly  esteemed  his  pupil,  who,  however, 
did  not  realize  Mendelssohn's  prophecies.  Eckert  seems  to  have  been 
something  of  a  wanderer ;  for,  wimp  a  few  years  after  his  return  from  the 
United  States  (1851),  we  find  him  conducting  Italian  opera  at  Paris,  Vienna 
(the  court  opera),  Stuttgart,  and  Berlin.  He  went  to  the  Prussian  capital 
in  1868,  succeeding  Dorn,  who  wal  pensioned  to  make  a  place  for  him. 
He  died  there  in  1879.  ^  was  ^  a  conductor  that  Eckert  was  most  es- 
teemed. His  compositions,  which  were  for  the  most  part  short-lived,  in- 
clude three  operas,  much  church  music,  an  oratorio,  "Judith,"  a  symphony, 
the  violoncello  concerto  played  to-day?  and  numerous  smaller  pieces.  The 
concerto  alone  of  the  larger  works  holds  a  place  in  the  concert  repertory 
of  to-day. 

The  orchestral  score  of  the  concerto  not  being  available,  it  is  only 
possible  to  sketch  a  few  general  features  of  the  composition.  It  is  rather 
free  in  form.  The  customary  four  movements  are  present,  but,  as  regards 
the  two  middle  ones,  run  together  in  a  manner  which  tends  to  lessen  their 
individuality.  The  work  is  written  to  be  played  without  break  up  to  the 
final  allegro. 

After  a  brusque  orchestral  introduction,  the  first  theme  of  the  allegro 
moderate  in  A  minor,  C,  appears.  The  second  subject,  which  follows  after 
some  slight  development  of  the  first,  is  made  attractive  by  charming  tonal 
changes.  There  is  no  stated  repetition  of  either  theme,  the  composer 
being  content  to  give  the  solo  instrument  related  matter  which  is  of  an 
agreeable  character  to  the  performer.  Without  break,  and  after  a  modu- 
lation into  the  key  of  B-flat,  there  follows  a  short  andante  of  twenty-four 
bars.  This  leads  into  a  scherzo  vivace  of  a  lively  character.  The  theme 
of  the  andante  comes  back,  but  in  a  lower  position.  Again,  the  echo  of  the 
subject  of  the  scherzo  is  heard  in  the  accompaniment,  while  the  solo  in- 
strument concludes  the  movement  in  slow  tempo. 

The  dance  melodies  of  the  rondo  a  la  Cosaque  are  deftly  stated  and 
interestingly  developed  in  the  solo  instrument,  while  it  would  seem  that 
the  instruments  of  the  orchestra  were  adding  an  accompaniment  at  once 
vivacious  and  in  excellent  keeping  with  the  national  spirit  of  the  piece. 
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Symphony  No.  5,  C  minor.  Beethoven. 

Allegro  con  brio. 
Andante  con  moto. 
Allegro  (Scherzo). 
Allegro  (Finale). 

The  following  is  a  translation  of  an  analysis  by  Berlioz  of  the  symphony 
in  C  minor  :  — 

"This  symphony,  without  doubt  the  most  famous  of  the  nine,  is  also, 
in  my  opinion,  the  first  in  which  Beethoven  gave  free  rein  to  his  stupendous 
imagination,  and  rejected  all  foreign  aid  or  support  whatever.  His  first, 
second,  and  fourth  symphonies  are  constructed  on  the  old  known  forms, 
more  or  less  extended,  and  infused  with  the  brilliant  and  passionate  in- 
spiration of  his  vigorous  youth.  In  the  third, —  the  Eroica, —  the  limits 
are  no  doubt  enlarged,  and  the  ideas  are  gigantic ;  but  it  is  impossible  not 
to  recognize  throughout  it  the  influence  of  the  great  poet  whom  Beethoven 
had  long  worshipped.  Beethoven  read  his  Homer  diligently,  in  the  true 
spirit  of  the  Horatian  adage, —  Nocturna  versata  manu,  versate  diurna  ;  and, 
in  the  magnificent  musical  epic  of  which  we  are  speaking,  whether  it  were 
inspired  by  Napoleon  or  not,  the  recollections  of  the  Iliad  are  as  obvious 
as  they  are  splendid.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  symphony  in  C  minor 
appears  to  me  to  be  the  direct  and  unmixed  product  of  the  genius  of  its 
author,  the  development  of  his  most  individual  mind.  His  secret  sorrows, 
his  fits  of  rage  or  depression,  his  visions  by  night,  and  his  dreams  of  enthu- 
siasm by  day,  form  the  subject  of  the  work ;  while  the  forms  of  both 
melody  and  harmony,  rhythm  and  instrumentation,  are  as  essentially  new 
and  original  as  they  are  powerful  and  noble. 

"The  first  movement  is  devoted  to  the  representation  of  the  disorder 
and  confusion  of  a  great  mind  in  despair, —  not  that  concentrated,  calm 
despair,  which  appears  outwardly  resigned,  nor  the  stunned,  dumb  distress 
of  Romeo  when  he  hears  of  the  death  of  Juliet,  but  rather  the  tremendous 
fury  of  Othello,  when  Iago  communicates  to  him  the  venomous  calumnies 
which  convince  him  of  Desdemona's  guilt.  One  instant  it  is  a  delirious 
rage  venting  itself  in  frantic  cries ;  the  next  it  is  absolute  exhaustion,  in 
which  the  mind  is  filled  with  self-pity  and  able  to  utter  mere  groans  of 
regret.  Those  convulsive  gasps  of  the  orchestra,  those  chords  tossed  back- 
wards and  forwards  between  the  wind  and  the  strings,  each  time  feebler 
than  before,  like  the  difficult  breathing  of  a  dying  man ;  the  sudden,  violent 
outburst  in  which  the  orchestra  revives,  as  if  animated  with  the  fury  of  the 
thunderbolt ;  the  momentary  hesitation  of  the  trembling  mass  before  it  falls 
headlong  in  two  fiery  unisons,  more  like  streams  of  lava  than  of  sound, — 
surely  a  style  so  impassioned  as  this  is  beyond  and  above  anything  ever 
before  produced  in  instrumental  music. 

"  The  andante  has  some  characteristics  in  common  with  the  slow  move- 
ment of  the  seventh  and  fourth  symphonies.  It  shares  the  melancholy 
dignity  of  the  one  and  the  touching  grace  of  the  other.  The  subject  is 
given  out  by  the  tenors  and  'cellos  in  unison,  with  a  simple  accompaniment, 
pizzicato,  in  the  double  basses.     This  is  followed  by  a  phrase  of  the  flutes,- 
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oboes,  clarinets,  and  bassoons,  with  its  echo  in  the  violins,  which  returns 
no  less  than  four  times  during  the  movement,  and  each  time  exactly  as 
before,  key  and  all,  whatever  changes  may  have  been  made  in  the  principal 
subject.  This  persistence  in  a  phrase  at  once  so  simple  and  so  profoundly 
melancholy  produces  by  degrees  an  impression  on  the  hearers  which  it  is 
impossible  to  describe,  and  which  is  certainly  more  vivid  than  any  impres- 
sion of  the  kind  that  I  ever  remember.  Beethoven  has  left  a  precious 
record  of  pathos  in  the  fourth  and  last  appearance  of  the  melody,  where, 
by  a  slight  alteration  of  the  notes,  a  trifling  extension  of  the  phrase,  and  a 
management  of  the  nuance  all  his  own,  he  has  produced  one  of  the  most 
touching  effects  to  be  found  anywhere. 

"  The  scherzo  is  an  extraordinary  composition  :  the  very  opening,  though 
containing  nothing  terrible  in  itself,  produces  the  same  inexplicable  emo- 
tion that  is  caused  by  the  gaze  of  a  magnetizer.  A  sombre,  mysterious 
light  pervades  it.  The  play  of  the  instrument  has  something  sinister 
about  it,  and  seems  to  spring  from  the  state  of  mind  which  conceived  the 
scene  on  the  Blocksberg  in  'Faust.'  A  few  bars  only  are /<?;-/<?.-  piano  and 
pianissimo  predominate  throughout.  The  middle  of  the  movement  (the 
trio)  is  founded  on  a  rapid  passage  for  the  double  basses,  fortissimo,  which 
shakes  the  orchestra  to  its  foundation,  and  irresistibly  recalls  the  gambols 
of  an  elephant.  But  the  gamesome  beast  retires  by  degrees,  and  the  noise 
of  his  antics  is  gradually  lost.  The  theme  of  the  scherzo  reappears,  pizzi- 
cato, the  sound  diminishing  at  the  same  time,  till  nothing  is  heard  but  the 
crisp  chords  of  the  violins,  and  the  droll  effect  of  the  upper  A-flat  in  the 
bassoons  rubbing  against  the  G,  the  fundamental  note  of  the  dominant 
minor  ninth.  At  length,  the  violins  subside  on  to  the  chord  of  A-flat,  which 
they  hold  pianissimo.  The  drums  alone  have  the  rhythm  of  the  subject, 
which  they  reiterate  with  all  possible  lightness,  while  the  rest  of  the 
orchestra  maintains  its  stagnation.  The  drums  sound  C,  C  minor  being 
the  key  of  the  movement ;  but  the  chord  of   A-flat,  so  long  held  by  the 

•  strings,  forces  another  tonality  on  the  ear,  and  we  are  thus  kept  in  doubt 
between  the  two.     But  the  drums  increase  in  force,  still  obstinately  keeping 

•  up  both  note  and  rhythm.  The  violins  have  by  degrees  also  fallen  in  the 
rhythm,  and  at  length  arrive  at  the  chord  of  the  seventh  on  the  dominant 
(G),  the  drums  still  adhering  to  their  C.  At  this  point,  the  whole  orchestra, 
including  the  three  trombones,  hitherto  silent,  bursts  like  a  thunder-clap 
into  C  major,  and  into  the  triumphal  march  which  forms  the  commence- 
ment of  the  finale.  The  effect  of  this  contrivance  is  obvious  enough  to  the 
ear,  though  it  may  be  difficult  to  explain  to  the  reader. 

"  With  reference  to  this  transition,  it  is  sometimes  said  that  Beethoven 
has,  after  all,  only  made  use  of  the  common  expedient  of  following  a  solt 
passage  in  the  minor  by  a  burst  in  the  major;  that  the  theme  of  the  finale 
is  not  original ;  and  that  the  interest  of  the  movement  diminishes  instead 
of  increasing  as  it  goes  on.  To  which  I  answer  that  it  is  no  reflection  on 
the  genius  of  a  composer  that  the  means  he  employs  are  already  in  use. 
Plenty  of  other  composers  have  used  the  same  expedients ;  but  nothing 
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they  have  done  can  be  compared  for  a  moment  to  this  tremendous  paean  of 
victory  in  which  the  soul  of  Beethoven,  for  the  moment  freed  from  its  mor- 
tal drawbacks  and  sufferings,  seems  to  mount  to  heaven  in  a  chariot  of  fire. 
The  first  four  bars  of  the  subject  may  not  be  strikingly  original ;  but  the 
forms  of  the  triumphal  fa,7ifare  are  but  limited,  and  it  is  probably  not  pos- 
sible to  find  new  ones  without  forfeiting  the  simple,  grandiose,  pompous 
character  which  is  native  to  that  kind  of  phrase.  But  Beethoven  evidently 
did  not  intend  to  continue  the  fanfare  style  after  the  first  few  bars  ;  and,  in 
the  rest  of  the  movement, —  even  as  early  as  the  conclusion  of  the  first  sub- 
ject,—  he  quickly  passes  to  the  lofty  and  original  style  which  never  for- 
sakes him.  And,  as  to  the  interest  not  increasing  as  it  goes  on,  the  transi- 
tion from  the  scherzo  to  the  finale  is  probably  the  greatest  effort  of  which 
music,  in  its  present  state  of  means,  is  capable,  so  that  it  would  be  simply 
impossible  to  have  surpassed  it." 
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Monday  Evening,  May  12, 

At  8  o'clock. 
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PROGRAMME. 

Liszt  -  Symphonic  Poem,  "  Les  Preludes" 

Meyerbeer  -        -         Page's  Aria,  from  "The  Huguenots" 

Mme.  STEINBACH-JAHNS. 
Lalo         Symphonie  Espagnole,  for  Violin  and  Orchestra,  Op.  21 

I.  Allegro  non  troppo. 

II.  Scherzando. 

IV.  Andante. 

V.  Rondo. 

Mr.  C.  M.  tOEFFLER. 
Grieg     -----      |-      Suite,  "Peer  Gynt,"   Op.  46 

"Daybreak." 
"The  Death  of  Aase."  ; 
"  Anitra's  Dance." 

"  In  the  Halls  of  the  King  of  the  Dovre  Mountains." 
(The  imps  are  chasing  Peer  Gynt.) 

Songs  vfath  Piano. 

{a)     Schumann  -  -  -  -  -  -        ^   -        "  Widmung " 

(b)     Brahms  -  -  -  -  -  -  -      "Staendchen" 

{c)     Umlauft  -     •  -  -  -  -  -        "Erwartung" 

Mme.  STEIBTBACH-JAHNS. 
Schumann        -        -  Symphony  No.  4,  in  D  minor,  Op.  120 

Introduction  (Adagio  &on  troppo). 

Allegro. 

Romance  (Adagio  nont  troppo). 

Scherzo. 

Finale  (Allegro). 

:  :  :  :  SCJLOISTS  :  :  :  : 

Mme.  STEINBACH-JAHNsl  Mr.  C.  M.  LOEFFLER. 

THE  PIANO  USED  IS  A  CHICKERING. 

Historical  and  Analytical  Notes  prepared  by 
G.  h|.  WILSON. 


Symphonic  Poem,  "  Les  Preludes."  Liszt. 

(D'apres  Lamartine.) 

This  work,  the  third  of  Liszt's  "  Symphonic  Poems,"  was  begun  at 
Marseilles  in  1845,  an<^  finished  at  Weimar,  five  years  later.  Its  first  per- 
formance took  place  also  at  Weimar  in  1854.  As  their  generic  name 
implies,  all  Liszt's  compositions  of  the  present  class  have  an  avowed  poetic 
basis.  That  of  the  work  now  to  be  played  is  found  in  a  passage  from 
Lamartine's  "  Meditations  Poetiques,"  placed  by  the  composer  himself  at 
the  head  of  his  score.  The  passage  in  question  may  be  rendered  into 
English  thus:  — 

"  What  is  our  life  but  a  series  of  Preludes  to  that  unknown  song  of  which 
Death  intones  the  first  solemn  note  ?  Love  constitutes  the  enchanting 
dawn  of  all  existence  ;  but  where  is  an  experience  in  which  the  first  sensa- 
tions of  happiness  are  not  disturbed  by  some  storm,  the  deadly  breath  of 
which  dispels  its  fond  illusions,  while  blasting  lightning  burns  up  its  altar  ? 
What  cruelly  wounded  soul,  when  one  of  these  tempests  has  passed  away, 
does  not  seek  to  lull  its  memories  in  the  sweet  calm  of  country  life  ? 
Nevertheless,  man  cannot  long  resign  himself  to  the  beneficent  insipidity 
which  at  first  charmed  him  in  the  bosom  of  nature ;  and,  '  when  the 
trumpet  gives  the  signal  of  alarm,'  he  runs  to  the  post  of  peril,  what- 
ever be  the  war  that  calls  him  to  the  ranks,  so  that  he  may  recover  in 
combat  full  consciousness  of  himself  and  entire  possession  of  his  powers." 
"  Les  Preludes "  may,  taking  the  composer's  indications  of  tempo  as  a 
guide,  be  divided  into  six  sections  :  — 

Andante  {strings,  then  flutes). 

Andante  maestoso  {trombones  and  basses). 

Allegro  ma  non  troppo  {violins  and  'celli). 

Allegro  tempestuoso  {violins  and  horns). 

Allegretto  pastorale  {harp,  then  horns). 

Allegro  mar ziale  animato  {violins,  then  trumpets). 

These,  however,  are  not  "  movements  "  in  the  sense  of  the  word  as  it  is 
used  in  connection  with  older  forms  of  art.  According  to  Mr.  C.  A.  Barry, 
who  is  entitled  to  speak  as  an  authority,  they  are  "  qualifications  of  the 
constituents  of  a  complete  organism,  comprised  within  the  space  of  a  single 
movement."  Symphonies  proper  are  works  in  several  movements.  Sym- 
phonic poems,  of  the  Liszt  order,  are  works  in  one  movement,  containing 
several  constituents  variously  qualified.  The  writer  just  quoted  also 
remarks:  "The  form  which  he  [Liszt]  has  devised  for  his  symphonic 
poems  in  the  main  differs  less  from  the  established  form  than  at  first  sight 
appears.  A  comparison  of  the  established  form  of  the  so-called  classical 
period  with  that  devised  by  Liszt  will  make  this  apparent.  The  former 
may  be  described  as  consisting  of  (1)  the  exposition  of  the  principal  sub- 
jects, (2)  their  development,  and  (3)  their  recapitulation.  For  this,  Liszt 
has  substituted  (1)  exposition,  (2)  development,  and  (3)  further  develop- 
ment, or,  as  Wagner  has  tersely  expressed  it, '  nothing  else  but  that  which 
is  demanded  by  the  subject  and  its  expressive  development.'  Thus, 
though  from  sheer  necessity  rigid  formality  has  been  sacrificed  to  truthful- 
ness, unity  and  consistency  are  as  fully  maintained  as  upon  the  old  system, 
but  by  a  different  method,  the  reasonableness  of  which  cannot  be  disputed." 
With  regard  to  the  themes  of  "  Les  Preludes  "  and  their  treatment,  it 
must  suffice  to  state  that  the  principal  subject  to  be  metamorphosed 
appears  in  the  opening  andante.  This  is  developed  in  the  andante  maestoso, 
which  also  contains  the  second  subject.  The  remaining  sections  deal 
variously  with  the  themes  thus  set  forth,  ringing  upon  them  ingenious 
changes  which  will  sufficiently  exercise  the  hearer's  powers  of  attention. 
Compiled  from  "  London  Symphony "  programme.) 
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MME.    STEINBACH-JAHNS. 

Mme.  Magdalene  Steinbach-Jahns  began  her  professional  career  sing- 
ing soubrette  parts  in  the  Opera  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main.  She  next  ap- 
]  peared  in  Danzig,  where  her  remarkable  gifts  attracted  attention,  and 
I  brought  her  an  engagement  at  the  Leipzig  Stadt  Theatre.  Here  she  soon 
became  the  leading  dramatic  soprano,  and  her  career  was  one  of  extraordi- 
nary success.  Among  her  more  notable  triumphs  were  the  roles  of  Elsa  in 
"  Lohengrin,"  Senta  in  "  Flying  Dutchman,"  Genoveva,  Eva  in  "  Die 
Meistersinger,"  and  Agnes  in  "  Freischuetz." 


"  Symphonie,"  for  Violin  and  Orchestra.  Lalo. 

I.  Allegro  non  troppo. 
II.  Scherzando. 
IV.  Andante. 

V.  Rondo. 

M.  Edouard  Lalo,  though  of  Spanish  descent,  has  lived  the  greater  part 
of  his  life  in  France  (after  receiving  instruction  at  the  Conservatory  at 
Lille,  he  removed  to  Paris),  anrl  is  now  identified  with  the  more  modern 
French  school,  which  includes  Saint-Saens,  Massenet,  Godard,  Delibes, 
and  Widor.  In  former  years,  he  was  the  viola  player  of  the  celebrated 
Mauria  Quartet  of  Paris ;  but  it  is  as  a  composer  that  he  has  become  dis- 
tinguished among  his  confreres.  His  compositions  include  considerable 
chamber  music ;  a  ballet,  "  Namouna  " ;  several  rhapsodies  for  orchestra ; 
the  "  Fantasie  Norwegienne,"  and  the  "  Symphonie  Espagnole,"  for  violin 
and  orchestra ;  a  symphony ;  and  the  opera,  "  Le  Roi  d'Ys."  It  is  said  of 
the  composer  that  at  one  time  he  gave  up  in  despair  the  idea  of  writing 
any  longer,  and  spent  a  considerable  period  without  producing  any  new 
works.  But,  meantime,  his  reputation  spread  abroad  in  Germany  espe- 
cially. At  last,  the  Paris  conductors,  Lamoureux  and  Colonne,  obliged 
their  audiences  to  listen  to  him.  This  brought  him  public  attention  and 
popularity. 

In  a  biographical  sketcrj^Dy  Adolphe  Jullien,  we  find  this  estimate  of 
Lalo  :  "  His  talent  is  of  an  extremely  individual  kind,  and  has  been  formed, 
not  by  the  discipline  of  the  Conservatoire  nor  by  the  influence  of  professors, 
but  by  the  direct  study  of  such  masters  as  Beethoven,  Schubert,  and 
Schumann,  for  whom  he  has  a  special  predilection.  His  chief  character- 
istics are  the  expressive  grace  of  certain  ideas,  the  piquancy  of  some  of  his 
themes,  and,  above  all,  the  richness  and  skill  of  his  orchestration." 

A  violin  concerto  and  the  *  Symphonie  Espagnole,"  both  written  for 
Sarasate,  and  first  performed  by  him  on  Jan.  18,  1874,  and  Feb.  7,  1875, 
respectively,  were  received  with  great  favor,  and  pushed  their  composer  far 
along  the  road  to  success. 

The  "Symphonie  Espagnole"  is  esteemed  a  fine  expression  of  its  com- 
poser's piquant  individuality.  Each  movement  is  marked  by  some  Spanish 
national  peculiarity,  either  of  melody,  accent,  or  rhythm.  Many  and  varied 
are  the  felicitous  touches  ir^tlfLe  instrumentation,  which,  though  full,  is  so 
deftly  managed  as  not  to  override  the  agreeable,  attractive,  and  brilliant 
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solo  part.  The  work,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by  another,  is  scarcely  deep 
enough  to  justify  its  title  of  symphojhy.  It  is  more  properly  a  symphonic 
concerto.  The  orchestra  is  the  usuil  one,  with  the  addition  of  a  harp  in 
the  scherzo  and  tambourine  and  triangle  in  the  last  movement,  which  is  in 
the  form  of  a  habanera.  The  movement  omitted  in  to-day's  performance 
is  an  intermezzo.  J 

It  may  be  of  interest  at  this  time/ to  note  here  the  performance  at  New 
Ceans,  on  January  ,3  .»,  ot  tn—ser,  oPera  of  "  Le  Roi  d'Y," 


Suite,  "  Peer  Gynt,"  Op.  46.  Grieg. 

Daybreak. 

The  Death  of  Aase. 

Anitra's  Dance. 

The  Hall  of  the  Mountain  King. 

Grieg,  like  Chopin,  Dvorak,  and  Tschaikowsky,  gets  his  inspiration  from 
national  sources.  It  came,  however,  with  his  maturity ;  for,  though  born 
in  Norway,  his  early  studies  were  conducted  for  the  most  part  in  Germany, 
and  gave  no  distinct  premonition  of  their  future  trend.  Ole  Bull  may  be 
said  to  have  discovered  Grieg ;  for  it  was  he  who,  on  hearing  the  boy  of 
fifteen  play  the  pianoforte,  insisted  that  he  be  sent  at  once  to  Leipzig, 
where  he  remained  four  years.  After  Leipzig,  Grieg  visited  Copenhagen, 
then  the  literary  and  aesthetic  centre  of  Scandinavia.  Here,  in  1863,  when 
he  was  twenty  years  old,  began  his  first  serious  acquaintance  with  the  folk- 
songs of  his  people,  from  whose  tender  melancholy  he  has  not  since  been 
parted.  The  influence  and  companionship  of  Richard  Norkraak,  a  com- 
poser of  great  promise,  who  died  young,  must  not  be  overlooked  in  tracing 
the  development  of  Grieg's  individuality.  What  came  of  their  friendship 
Grieg  has  himself  told :  "  The  scales  suddenly  fell  from  my  eyes  when  first 

I  learned  through  him  to  understand  Norwegian  folk-melodies  and  my 
own  nature.  We  united  ourselves  against  the  mingled  Gade-Mendelssohn 
weakly-effeminate  Scandinavianism,  and  struck  out  with  enthusiasm  into  the 
new  pathway  which  the  Northern  school  is  at  present  pursuing."  Nor- 
kraak's  songs,  Kjerulf's  romances,  Ole  Bull's  "Visit  to  the  Sater,"  and  after- 
wards Bjornson's  poems  and  the  dramas  of  Henrik  Ibsen  have  had  an 
ineffaceable  influence  on  Grieg's  music. 

The  dramatic  poem  of  "  Peer  Gynt"  was  written  by  Ibsen  in  1867, —  a 
midway  period  in  the  career  of  one  who  is  now  occupying  a  share  of  the 
cultivated  world's  attention.  This  synopsis  of  the  poem,  or  allegory,  is  pre- 
sented :  "  The  character  of  Peer  Gynt  is  taken  from  one  of  the  Norwegian 
folk-legends.  He  is  a  Norwegian  Faust,  whose  superabundance  of  imagi- 
nation will  bring  him  to  destruction  if  he  is  not  saved  by  a  woman.  Peer 
Gynt  is  a  peasant  lad,  whose  parents  were  once  well-to-do  people  ;  but  the 
father  is  now  dead,  and  the  mother  and  son  are  living  in  great  poverty. 
The  lad  is  full  of  great  ideas,  and  has  many  wonderful  plans  for  the  future. 
These  he  confides  to  his  mother,  who,  notwithstanding  his  wild  ways  and 
fantastic  ideas,  believes  in  him.  His  youthful  arrogance  knows  no  bounds. 
He  goes  to  a  wedding  and  carries  off  the  bride  to  the  mountains,  where  he 
afterwards  deserts  her.  During  the  night,  he  wanders  about  and  meets 
with  some  frolicsome  dairy-maids.  He  harbors  at  last  in  the  hall  of  the 
King  of  the  Dovre  Mountains,  where  he  falls  in  love  with  the  king's 
daughter,  but  is  finally  turned  out  of  diQiors.     £[e.    returns  home,  where  he 
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finds  his  mother,  Aase,  on  her  death-bed.  After  her  death,  he  sails  for 
foreign  climes,  and  lands,  after  the  lapse  of  many  years,  a  rich  man,  on  the 
coast  of  Morocco.  In  one  of  the  Arabian  deserts,  he  meets  Anitra,  the 
daughter  of  a  Bedouin  chief.  She  only  succeeds  -in  captivating  him  tem- 
porarily, and  leaves  him.  Peer  Gynt  dreams  about  Solvejg,  the  love  of  his 
youth,  who  has  faithfully  been  waiting  for  him,  and  to  whose  arms  he  at 
last  returns,  old  and  gray." 

The  suite  played  to-day  is  a  reduction  of  the  voluminous  music  'Grieg 
composed  for  the  production  of  the  drama  on  the  stage.  The  first  move- 
ment, Daybreak,  allegretto  pastorale,  is  scored  for  small  orchestra.  The 
second,  andante  doloroso,  consisting  of  four  measured  periods  for  muted 
strings,  is  a  funeral  march.  The  third,  tempo  di  mazurka,  is  written  for 
divided  strings  and  triangle.  The  fourth,  alia  marcia  e  molto  marcato,  a 
somewhat  grotesque  march,  is  scored  for  full  modern  orchestra,  and  pict- 
ures the  imps  tormenting  Peer  Gynt. 

Grieg  is  now  living  in  Bergen,  Norway.  Of  late,  in  company  with  his 
wife,  who  is  a  singer,  he  has  made  a  number  of  professional  tours,  appear- 
ing both  as  pianist  and  conductor.  Last  season  he  was  the  honored  guest 
of  the  London  Philharmonic  Society.  Only  a  few  weeks  ago,  we  hear  of 
him  in  Paris,  where  at  the  Chatelet  Concerts  M.  Colonne  arranged  a  pro- 
gramme consisting  chiefly  of  his  compositions. 


Symphony  No.  4,  in  D  minor,  Op.  120.  Schumann. 

Introduction  {Adagio  non  troppo). 

Allegro. 

Romance  {Adagio  non  troppo). 

Scherzo. 

Finale  {Allegro).  \ 

The  year  1840  has  been  called  Schumann's  "Year  of  Song,"  because 

it  was  marked  by  an  almost  unbroken  series  of  beautiful  lyrics.     It  was 

Schumann's  habit  to  change  suddenly  from  one  form  of  composition  to 

another,  and  to  pursue  the  new  for  a  while  with  great  vigor.     Thus,  in  1841, 

we  find  him  for  the  first  time  essaying  the  symphonic.     Years  before,  when 

a  student  at  Heidelberg,  undecided  between  the  professions  of  law  and 

music,  Schumann  wrote  to  Wieck,  his  former  pianoforte  teacher  and  future 

father-in-law :  "  I  detest  theory  pure  and  simple,  as  you  know,  as  I  have 

been  living  very  quietly,  improvising  a  good  deal,  but  not  playing  much 

from  notes.     I  have  begun  many  a  symphony,  but  finished  nothing,  and 

every  now  and  then  have  managed  to  edge  in  a  Schubert  waltz  between 

Roman  law  and  the  pandects,  etc."  Schumann's  first  published  symphony 
(B-flat),  notwithstanding  "  lovely  imperfections,"  marked  in  him  a  great 
advance  in  the  technique  of  composition.  It  was  immediately  followed 
by  the  overture,  scherzo  and  finale,  op.  52, —  which  is  a  symphony  with- 
out a  slow  movement, —  and  the  D  minor  symphony  played  to-day.  Be- 
cause of  his  dissatisfaction  with  the  original  draft  of  the  D  minor  sym- 
phony, Schumann  did  not  immediately  publish  it.  Evidently,  this  dissat- 
isfaction was  a  second  thought;  for,  on  Jan.  8,  1842,  he  writes  to  a  friend : 
"  The  two  orchestral  works  —  a  second  symphony  and  an  overture,  scherzo 
and  finale  —  which  were  performed  at  our  last  concerts  were  not  as  success- 
ful as  the  first.  It  was  really  too  much  for  one  time,  I  think ;  and  then 
they  missed  Mendelssohn's  direction.  But  it's  no  matter.  I  know  they  are 
not  at  all  inferior  to  the  first,  and  must  succeed  sooner  or  later."     The  MS. 
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of  the  D  minor  symphony  was  not  published  until  185 1.  Meanwhile,  two 
other  symphonies  appeared  in  print, —  the  C  major  and  the  E-flat, —  and 
are  known,  as  is  the  D  minor,  by  the  numeral  of  their  publication,  not  of 
their  composition.  The  changes  Schumann  made  in  the  D  minor  sym- 
phony were  confined  to  the  wind  parts,  excepting  that  a  part  for  the  guitar 
in  the  romance,  which  gave  that  movement  more  the  character  of  a  sere- 
nade, was  rejected  as  of  doubtful  effectiveness  in  combination  with  the 
other  instruments. 

The  distinctive  feature  of  this  symphony  is  expressed  by  its  title 
"  Symphony  No.  4,  D  minor :  introduction,  allegro,  romance,  scherzo,  and 
finale,  in  one  piece."  There  are  no  pauses  between  the  movements ;  and 
there  is  so  pronounced  a  connection  between  them  (see  analysis  to  follow), 
maintained  by  the  recurrence  of  themes,  that  the  impression  of  the  work  is 
that  of  a  single  piece  of  music.  Before  Schumann  examples  of  the  merg- 
ing movements  are  found ;  but  the  bond  between  them,  caused  by  what 
one  writer  has  called  "  a  partial  community  of  theme,"  is  an  invention  of 
his.  Theorists  dispute  its  value  ;  but  Mendelssohn,  in  his  "  Scotch  "  sym- 
phony, adopted  it. 

There  follows  an  analysis  by  E.  Prout  of  the  D  minor  symphony :  — 
"  The  principal  subject  of  the  introduction  {adagio)  is  given  out  by  the 
violas  and  'cello.  It  is  very  curious  that  in  only  one  of  Schumann's  four 
symphonies  does  he  begin  with  the  common  chord.  The  displaced  accent 
of  the  commencement  is  an  instance  of  a  characteristic  of  the  composer. 
The  theme  of  the  introduction  is  not  developed  at  any  great  length. 
Toward  its  close,  a  semi-quaver  is  introduced  in  the  first  violins,  which  is 
to  play  a  leading  part  in  the  subsequent  allegro.  Four  bars  before  we 
reach  this  movement,  the  time  is  changed  to  2-4,  and  gradually  quickened 
till  we  reach  the  first  movement  proper  of  the  symphony.  The  principal 
theme  of  this  movement  is,  it  must  be  confessed,  not  a  very  attractive  one. 
The  first  bar  may  be  considered,  so  to  speak,  the  keystone  of  this  move- 
ment. Trite  and  uninteresting  as  it  is,  it  follows  us  relentlessly, —  now 
in  the  bass,  now  in  the  middle,  now  in  the  upper  parts,  now  in  the  pas- 
sages of  imitation,  till,  when  we  reach  the  end  of  the  movement,  we  hardly 
know  whether  to  feel  aggravated  at  its  pertinacity  or  astonished  at  the 
effect  produced  by  such  an  unpromising  subject.  After  a  perfect  cadence 
for  full  orchestra  at  the  fourteenth  bar,  the  customary  passages  of  tran- 
sition to  the  key  of  F  the  relative  major,  in  which,  according  to  rule,  the 
second  subject  should  enter,  are  introduced.  These  are  founded  on 
imitative  passages,  on  a  figure  nearly  representing  the  first  subject ;  and 
a  similar  figure  again  is  met  with  in  the  second  subject  itself.  The  continu- 
ation of  this  subject  is  very  charming ;  and,  from  this  point  till  we  reach 
the  close  of  the  first  part  of  the  movement,  the  interest  goes,  on  increasing. 
A  vigorous  forte  for  the  whole  orchestra  brings  us  to  the  usual  repeat  of 
the  first  portion,  and  then  comes  the  most  curious  part  of  this  allegro. 
From  this  point  to  the  end  of  the  movement,  we  find  nothing  but  what  is 
commonly  called  the  'free  fantasia.'  It  would  be  very  interesting  to  find 
out  how  many  of  the  hearers  of  this  symphony  have  ever  noticed  that 
neither  the  first  nor  the  second  subject  ever  recurs  in  the  latter  part.  The 
music  is  almost  entirely  constructed  of  new  material,  to  which  the  opening 
bar  of  the  first  theme  mostly  serves  as  accompaniment ;  and  such  unity  of 
character  is  given  to  the  whole  by  this  means  that  it  is  doubtful  if  one 
hearer  in  a  hundred  has  detected  the  irregularity  of  the  form.  Before 
quoting  the  two  chief  episodes  on  which  this  second  part  is  built,  a  curious 
orchestral  'dodge'  (if  the  colloquialism  may  be  pardoned)  deserves  men- 
tion. Schumann  wants  an  arpeggio  in  the  bass  of  two  octaves,  in  semi- 
quaver  triplets,  beginning  from   the   lower   B-natural.      Such  a  passage 
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would  be  impracticable  for  the  ponderous  double  basses ;  and  the  low  B  is 
not  in  the  compass  of  the  violoncellos.  So  he  makes  the  former  instru- 
ments touch  the  first  note  lightly,  and  then  joins  the  violoncellos  on  at  the 
D-sharp.  A  similar  passage  is  repeated  in  various  keys  ;  and  at  last  we  are 
brought  to  D-flat,  in  which  tonality,  so  remote  from  that  of  the  movement, 
the  first  principal  episode  is  introduced  fortissimo.  We  shall  find  this 
theme  later  as  the  subject  of  the  finale.  After  a  half-cadence  in  B-flat 
minor,  the  whole  passage  is  repeated,  with  some  changes  in  the  modula- 
tions and  entirely  different  orchestration, —  the  bold,  almost  rugged,  sub- 
ject being  now  given  to  the  strings,  and  the  answering  semi-quavers  to  the 
wood  instruments.  A  pause  on  the  chord  of  C,  the  dominant  of  F  minor, 
leads  to  the  second  principal  episode  in  F  major,  of  a  character  as  strongly 
contrasted  with  what  has  preceded  as  can  well  be  imagined.  From  this 
point  to  the  end  of  the  movement,  about  forty  pages  of  the  score,  we  meet 
with  these  two  episodes  presented  in  various  forms ;  and,  near  the  close, 
the  second  of  them  appears  in  quite  a  new  dress,  given  out  in  D  major 
with  imposing  power  by  the  full  orchestra. 

"  The  succeeding  romance  is  the  gem  of  the  whole  work.  The  connec- 
tion with  the  preceding  movement  is  made  by  one  chord.  The  first  allegro 
closes  in  D  major;  and  the  romance  begins  with  the  chord  of  D  minor, 
sustained  by  the  wind  instruments.  This  chord  is  not  the  tonic,  but  the 
sub-dominant  of  the  new  key, —  another  instance  of  our  composer's  habit 
of  beginning  a  movement  out  of  the  key.  The  chief  subject  of  the  romance, 
given  out  by  the  oboe  and  'cellos,  is  simplicity  itself. 

"  The  reader  can  mentally  complete  the  score  by  bearing  in  mind  that 
the  clarinets  and  bassoons  play  staccato  chords  in  unison  with  the  strings. 
At  the  close  of  its  first  statement,  a  short  phrase  is  given  by  the  violas 
against  the  holding  E,  as  a  sort  of  echo,  and  then  follows  a  passage  of  ten 
bars  taken  from  the  opening  introduction, —  a  device  of  Schumann's  for 
giving  unity  to  the  entire  composition ;  after  which  the  first  phrase  of  the 
romance,  given  as  before  to  the  oboe  and  violoncello  in  octaves,  leads  to 
the  middle  portion  of  the  movement.  The  music  suddenly  modulates  into 
D  major.  An  entirely  new  and  most  elegant  subject  is  introduced,  given 
principally  to  the  strings  in  six-  parts,  the  violoncello  being  divided  and 
separated  from  the  double  basses  ;  while  a  solo  violin  plays  a  graceful 
variation  in  triplet  semi-quavers  on  the  principal  melody.  After  this  beau- 
tiful episode,  the  first  subject  is  resumed ;  but  it  j^s  now  a  fourth  higher 
than  before,  beginning  in  D  minor  and  ending  in  A.  Three  quiet  chords 
of  A  major  conclude  this  lovely  movement,  the  only  fault  of  which  is  that 
it  is  too  short. 

"The  scherzo  opens  with  a  somewhat  heavy  subject  for  the  full  orchestra 
without  trombones,  which  instruments  are  silent  throughout  the  movement. 
The  strong  accents,  almost  jerks,  on  the  second  beat  of  the  bar  in  the  last 
half  of  the  subject,  produce  a  harsh,  heavy  effect,  quite  incompatible  with 
the  lightness  which  is  generally  associated  with  our  idea  of  a  scherzo.  The 
second  part  is  more  flowing,  and  contains  interesting  passages  of  imitation  ; 
and,  after  the  customary  resumption  of  the  first  theme,  we  find  another 
innovation  of  Schumann's  in  the  form.  The  usual  plan  would  have  been 
to  bring  the  scherzo  to  a  full  close  in  its  proper  key  of  D  minor.  Instead 
of  this,  our  author  for  the  first  time  repeats  the  whole  of  the  opening  six- 
teen bars,  leading  back  to  the  second  part  from  the  half-close  in  A 
major ;  and  it  is  only  for  the  second  time  that  we  find  the  cadence  in 
D  minor  which  we  expected  to  meet  at  first.  The  quiet  trio  in  B-flat 
which  follows  is  in  strong  contrast  with  the  robust  and  energetic  char- 
acter of  what  has  preceded,  and  is  most  characteristic  of  the  composer. 
The  modulations  in  the  second  part  of  this  trio  are  highly  effective,  espe- 


daily  one  unexpected  transition  to  the  key  of  G-flat.  At  the  close,  Schu- 
mann repeats  the  experiment  he  has  just  tried  with  the  scherzo, —  of  using 
the  half-close  for  the  first  time,  and  reserving  the  full  cadence  till  the  sec- 
ond time.  The  scherzo  is  then  resumed,  after  which  we  meet  with  still 
another  novelty  of  form.  The  trio  begins  once  more ;  and  one  naturally 
expects  that  we  shall  hear  it  all  again,  after  which  a  second  repetition  of 
the  scherzo  will  conclude  the  movement.  This  form  had  been  already 
employed  by  Beethoven  in  his  symphonies  in  B-flat  and  A.  But  Schumann 
does  nothing  of  the  kind.  Half-way  through  the  trio,  the  orchestra  seems 
to  waver.  A  sudden  indecision  seizes  them.  They  go  on  with  the  subject, 
but  in  a  faltering  manner,  and  interrupted  by  short  rests.  The  music  grad- 
ually dies  away ;  and  Schumann,  with  his  charming  German  (so  much 
fuller  of  meaning  than  a  mere  diminuendo),  writes  '  immer  schwacher  und 
schwacher '  (ever  weaker  and  weaker)  over  the  parts.  Everything  seems 
coming  to  a  standstill,  when  a  fresh  outburst  of  melody  from  the  wind  in- 
struments leads  almost  immediately  into  the  finale. 

"  This  last  movement  is  preceded  by  a  short  introduction,  in  the  very 
first  bar  of  which  whom  should  we  meet  with  but  our  old  acquaintance,  the 
first  bar  of  the  allegro,  accompanied  by  a  tremolo  of  the  strings,  and  holding 
notes  for  the  wind.  A  series  of  short  phrases  for  the  brass,  almost  of  a 
recitative  order,  with  tremolos  still  continued  for  the  violins,  and  the  semi- 
quaver phrase,  which  will  not  be  denied  admission,  form  the  chief  features 
of  this  short  introduction  in  D  minor,  which,  with  a  pause  on  the  dominant 
seventh,  leads  to  the  finale  proper.  The  opening  bars  will  be  recognized 
as  almost  identical  with  the  first  two  episodes  met  with  in  the  second  part 
of  the  first  movement.  Immediately  after  the  full  cadence  on  D,  a  new 
subject  is  introduced,  of  which  considerable  use  is  made  subsequently. 
Curiously  enough,  this  theme,  of  one  bar  merely,  is  not  at  all  original, 
being  found  in  the  'Dona  nobis  '  of  Haydn's  Coronation  Mass,  the  resem- 
blance being  further  heightened  by  the  figure  of  accompaniment  for  the 
second  violins.  The  second  subject  also  is  not  original, —  a  rare  thing 
with  Schumann, —  as  it  bears  an  extraordinary  family  likeness  to  a  well- 
known  passage  in  the  larghetto  of  Beethoven's  symphony  in  D.  Another 
hint  from  the  first  movement  «of  the  same  composer's  symphony  in  A 
occurs  near  the  close  of  the  first  part, —  a  series  of  dissonances  of  the 
second  resolved  upwards  against  a  bass  rising  diatonically.  Such  coinci- 
dences are  probably  accidental,  or  at  most  due  to  the  unconscious  influence 
of  Beethoven  upon  Schumann ;  and  they  are  mentioned,  not  in  disparage- 
ment of  the  younger  composer,  but  simply  because  they  are  curious  enough 
to  be  worth  noting. 

"  The  first  part  of  this  finale  is  repeated,  like  the  ordinary  first  move- 
ment of  a  symphony,  which  in  its  general  form  it  resembles  ;  and  the  free 
fantasia  which  follows  is  singularly  dry  and  labored,  and  one  of  the  least 
interesting  parts  of  the  work.  Oddly  enough,  at  the  end  of  this  portion  it 
is  the  second  subject,  and  not  the  first,  which  we  meet  with.  The  first  sub- 
ject, in  fact,  never  recurs  at  all.  Did  Schumann  feel  that  he  had  given 
enough  of  it  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  symphony,  or  was  it  merely  a  freak 
on  his  part  ?  After  the  full  repetition  of  the  second  subject,  we  reach  a 
somewhat  long  coda,  in  which  a  new  melody  is  treated.  This,  however,  is 
soon  abandoned.  The  time  becomes  quicker ;  and,  after  a  pause  on  the 
chord  of  the  diminished  seventh  on  G-sharp,  a  short  presto,  with  much 
bustle  for  the  strings,  closes  the  symphony  somewhat  abruptly." 
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SSTIIA  SEASON  OF  1890. 

ARTHUR    N1K1SCH,    Conductor. 


Grand  ♦  Festival  •  Concert, 

SUPPLEMENTARY  TO   THE   STAR   COURSE. 


Tuesday  Evening,  May  13,  1890, 

At  8.00  o'clock. 


PROGRAMME. 
Wagner        _____  Overture,  "Tannhaeuser" 

Wagner        -  Aria,  "  O  lovely  halls,"  Tannhaeuser 

Mme.  STEINBACH-JAHNS. 

Saint-Saens  Two  movements  from  Concerto   for  Violin,  in 

B  minor,   No.  3,   Op.  61 

Andante  quasi  allegretto. — 

Molto  moderato  e  maestoso;   Allegro  non  troppo. 

Mr.  TIMOTHEE   ADAMOWSKI. 

Grieg  -        -        -        -   '     -       Suite,  "Peer  Gynt,"  Op.  46 

"  Daybreak." 
"The -Death  of  Aase." 
"Anitra's  Dance." 

"In  the  Halls  of  the  King  of  the  Dovre  Mountains." 
(The  imps  are  chasing  Peer  Gynt.) 

Songs  with  Piano. 

(a)     Rubinstein             -            -  -            -            -                "  Es  blinkt  der  Thau" 

U)     Sommer                   -  -            -            -            -            -             "Lullaby" 

(<)     Goldmark                -            -  _._            _            _                     « Die  Quelle " 

Mme.  STEINBACH-JAHNS. 

Mendelssohn        -        -        -        -        -    Symphony  in  A  (Italian) 


Allegro  vivace. 
Andante  con  moto. 
Con  moto  moderato. 
Saltarello. 


SOLOISTS 


Mme.  STEINBACH-JAHNS 

Mr.  TIMOTHEE  ADAMOWSKI. 


THE  PIANO  USED  IS  A  CHICKERING. 


Historical  and  Analytical  Notes  prepared  by 
G.  H.  WILSON. 


Overture,  "  Tannhaeuser."  Wagner. 

"Tannhauser,"  the  third  of  Wagner's  operas  to  meet  with  general  accept 
ance,  is  a  happy  combination  of  the  legendary  and  historical,  the  legend  of 
Tannhauser  being  joined  with  the  story  of  the  battle  of  the  bards  of 
Wartburg.  The  legend,  which  probably  has  its  root  in  the  classic  story 
of  Ulysses,  originally  heathen,  became  transformed  and  beautified  by  the 
infusion  of  Christianity.  It  exists  in  various  forms,  but  in  none  more 
graceful  than  that  attached  to  the  Horselberg  (the  Venus  Grotto)  in 
Thuringia.  According  to  the  Thuringian  tale,  with  which  alone  the 
overture  to  "Tannhauser"  deals,  Tannhauser,  knight  and  minstrel,  was 
allured  into  the  Venus  Grotto,  and  dwelt  there  for  a  year  with  the  goddess. 
Freeing  himself  from  the  unholy  alliance,  he  makes  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome, 
with  a  view  to  expiate  his  sin,  but  is  told  by  Pope  Urban  that  he  can  no 
more  look  for  forgiveness  than  for  his  staff  growing  young  again  and 
blossoming.  Despairing,  he  returns  to  the  Venus  Grotto,  but  (according  to 
Wagner)  is  saved  from  entering  therein  by  the  arrival  of  a  band  of  pilgrims 
from  Rome,  announcing  the  blossoming  of  Pope  Urban's  staff  and  Tann- 
hauser's  salvation.  In  the  spring  of  1842,  Wagner  returned  from  Paris  to 
Germany,  and  on  his  way  to  Dresden  visited  the  castle  of  Wartburg,  where 
he  first  conceived  the  idea  of  "  Tannhauser."  The  first  performance  of  the 
opera  occurred  at  Dresden,  Oct.  20,  1845. 

Liszt's  efforts  to  worthily  produce  the  work  at  Weimar,  the  great  success 
which  attended  them,  and  Wagner's  grateful  recognition  of  Liszt's  services 
are  matters  of  history.  The  first  Weimar  performance  "  took  place  on  a 
Sunday,  and  the  students  of  the  University  of  Jena  were  present  in  full 
force.  Ignoring  royalty,  they  burst  out  into  boisterous  and  continued 
applause ;  but,  as  the  opera  was  long  and  they  had  to  get  back  to  the 
university,  they  left  before  the  end.  As  soon  as  the  students  disappeared, 
a  perfect  storm  of  hisses  burst  forth.  Liszt's  blood  was  up  ;  and,  flinging 
down  his  music-book,  he  turned  around,  faced  the  audience  with  defiance, 
and  raising  his  long,  bony  arms,  covered  with  white  gloves,  he  began  to  clap 
with  all  his  might.  The  hisses  were  redoubled,  the  lights  turned  out,  and 
the  audience  dispersed  in  an  uproar.  Several  times  afterwards,  similar 
scenes  occurred.  At  these  '  scenes,'  the  princess  used  to  applaud  raptur- 
ously, while  all  the  rest  of  the  audience  hissed ;  and  Liszt  and  the  princess 
continued  the  fight  till  Wagner  triumphed." 

The  following  is  Wagner's  own  account  of  the  poetical  purport  of  the 
"  Tannhauser  "  overture  :  — 

"  At  the  commencement,  the  orchestra  represents  the  song  of  pilgrims, 
which,  as  it  approaches,  grows  louder  and  louder,  and  at  length  recedes.    It 
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is  twilight.  As  night  comes  on,  magical  phenomena  present  themselves. 
A  roseate-hued  and  fragrant  mist  arises,  wafting  voluptuous  shouts  of  joy 
to  our  ears.  We  are  made  aware  of  the  dizzy  motion  of  a  horribly  wanton 
dance.  These  are*  the  seductive  magic  spells  of  the  Venusberg,  which  at 
the  hour  of  night  reveal  themselves  to  those  whose  breasts  are  inflamed 
with  unholy  desire.  Attracted  by  these  enticing  phenomena,  a  tall  and 
manly  figure  approaches :  it  is  Tannhauser,  the  Minnesinger.  Proudly 
exulting,  he  trolls  forth  his  jubilant  love-song,  as  if  to  challenge  the  wanton 
magic  crew  to  turn  their  attention  to  himself.  Wild  shouts  respond  to  his 
call ;  the  roseate  cloud  surrounds  him  more  closely ;  its  enrapturing  fra- 
grance overwhelms  him  and  intoxicates  his  brain.  Endowed  now  with 
supernatural  power  of  vision,  he  perceives,  in  the  dim  seductive  light  spread 
out  before  him,  an  unspeakably  lovely  female  figure  ;  he  hears  a  voice 
which,  with  its  tremulous  sweetness,  sounds  like  the  call  of  Sirens  promis- 
ing to  the  brave  the  fulfilment  of  his  wildest  wishes.  It  is  Venus  herself 
whom  he  sees  before  him.  He  is  drawn  into  the  presence  of  the  goddess, 
and  with  the  highest  rapture  raises  his  song  in  her  praise.  As  if  in  response 
to  his  magic  call,  the  wonder  of  Venusberg  is  revealed  to  him  in  its  fullest 
brightness ;  boisterous  shouts  of  wild  delight  re-echo  on  every  side  ;  Bac- 
chantes rush  hither  and  thither  in  their  drunken  revels,  and,  dragging 
Tannhauser  into  their  giddy  dance,  deliver  him  over  to  the  goddess,  who 
carries  him  off;  drunken  with  joy,  to  the  unapproachable  depths  of  her  in- 
visible kingdom.  The  wild  throng  then  disperses,  and  their  commotion 
ceases.  A  voluptuous,  plaintive  whirring  alone  now  stirs  the  air,  and  a 
horrible  murmur  pervades  the  spot  where  the  enrapturing  profane  magic 
spell  had  shown  itself,  and  which  now  again  is  overshadowed  by  darkness. 
Day  at  length  begins  to  dawn,  and  the  song  of  the  returning  pilgrims  is 
heard  in  the  distance.  As  their  song  draws  nearer  and  day  succeeds  to 
night,  that  whirring  and  murmuring  in  the  air  which  but  just  now  sounded 
to  us  like  the  horrible  wail  of  the  damned  give  way  to  more  joyful  strains, 
till  at  last,  when  the  sun  has  risen  in  all  its  splendor,  and  the  pilgrims'  song 
with  mighty  inspiration  proclaims  to  the  world  and  to  all  that  is  and  lives 
salvation  won,  its  surging  sound  swells  into  a  rapturous  torrent  of  sublime 
ecstasy.  This  divine  song  represents  to  us  the  shout  of  joy  at  Tannhau- 
ser's  release  from  the  curse  of  the  unholiness  of  the  Venusberg.  Thus  all 
the  pulses  of  life  palpitate  and  leap  for  joy  in  this  song  of  deliverance ;  and 
the  two  divided  elements,  spirit  and  mind,  God  and  nature,  embrace  each 
other  in  the  holy  uniting  kiss  of  Love." 


MME.    STEINBACH-JAHNS. 


Mine.  Magdalene  Steinbach-Jahns  began  her  professional  career  sing- 
ing soubrette  parts  in  the  Opera  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main.  She  next  ap- 
peared in  Danzig,  where  her  remarkable  gifts  attracted  attention,  and 
brought  her  an  engagement  at  the  Leipzig  Stadt  Theatre.  Here  she  soon 
became  the  leading  dramatic  soprano,  and  her  career  was  one  of  extraordi- 
nary success.  Among  her  more  notable  triumphs  were  the  roles  of  Elsa  in 
"  Lohengrin,"  Senta  in  "  Flying  Dutchman,"  Genoveva,  Eva  in  "  Die 
Meistersinger,"  and  Agnes  in  "  Freischuetz." 
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Concerto  for  Violin,  No.  3,  in  B  minor.fOp.  61.  Saint-Saens. 

Camille  Saint-Saens  may  justly  be  called  the  most  cosmopolitan  French 
musician  living.  He  is  the  one  native  of  France  who  is  heard  of  as  travel- 
ling about  in  England,  Germany,  on  some  artistic  mission  bent,  while  there 
is  a  catholicity  in  his  musical  creed  which  the  average  catholic  Frenchman 
does  not  possess.  Saint-Saens  at  seven  studied  the  piano  with  Stamaty, 
and  soon  after  commenced  harmony.  As  a  youth,  he  fortunately  was  not 
classed  as  a  prodigy,  though  he  was  marvellously  able  and  very  studious. 
In  1847,  when  twelve  years  old,  he  entered  the  Conservatoire  ;  and  to  him 
belongs  the  distinction  of  never  having  had  the  Grand  Prix  de  Rome.  His 
first  symphony  was  written  and  performed  when  he  was  only  sixteen.  In 
1853,  he  is  found  hard  at  work  in  the  routine  of  his  profession, —  teaching, 
playing  in  church,  and  composing.  Up  to  the  year  1848,  when  he  was 
appointed  organist  of  the  Madeleine,  he  had  made  his  name  respected  as 
an  interpreter  upon  the  pianoforte  of  classic  music.  Resigning  his  post 
as  organist  in  1877,  ne  nas  since  devoted  his  time  principally  to  composi- 
tion. "  La  Princesse  Jaune,"  an  opera  in  one  act,  "  La  Timbre  d' Argent," 
fantastic  opera  in  four  acts,  both  early  works,  produced  respectively  in  1872 
and  1878  in  Paris,  were  comparative  failures.  Affected  by  the  harsh  judg- 
ment of  his  countrymen,  his  next  essays,  "  Samson  et  Dalila  "  and  "  Etienne 
Marcel,"  were  brought  out,  the  one  at  Weimar  in  1877,  the  other  at  Lyons 
in  1879.  Later  operas  by  Saint-Saens  are  "Henry  VIII."  (1883)  and 
"  Proserpine  "  (1887),  both  brought  out  in  Paris,  the  former  having  taken 
permanent  place  in  the  repertoire  of  the  Ope'ra.  A  new  opera  by  Saint- 
Saens  entitled  "  Ascanio,"  drawn  from  the  same  source  as  Berlioz's  "  Ben- 
venuto  Cellini,"  has  just  been  produced  in  Paris.  In  other  forms  of  com- 
position, Saint-Saens  has  written  much,  the  symphonic  poems  and  pianoforte 
concertos  being  best  known.  He  has  composed  three  symphonies,  several 
cantatas,  and  three  violin  concertos. 

The  violin  concerto  played  to-day  is  dedicated  to  Sarasate.  The  com- 
poser is  particular  to  state  upon  the  title-page  "  Concerto  for  violin,  with 
accompainment  of  orchestra."  Throughout  this  charming  work  the  com- 
poser is  consistent  in  maintaining  the  prominent  and  subordinate  positions 
respectively  of  the  solo  instrument  and  the  orchestra. 


Suite,  "  Peer  Gynt,"  Op.  46.  Grieg. 

Daybreak. 

The  Death  of  Aase. 

Anitra's  Dance. 

The  Hall  of  the  Mountain  King. 

Grieg,  like  Chopin,  Dvorak,  and  Tschaikowsky,  gets  his  inspiration  from 
national  sources.  It  came,  however,  with  his  maturity ;  for,  though  born 
in  Norway,  his  early  studies  were  conducted  for  the  most  part  in  Germany, 
and  gave  no  distinct  premonition  of  their  future  trend.  Ole  Bull  may  be 
said  to  have  discovered  Grieg ;  for  it  was  he  who,  on  hearing  the  boy  of 
fifteen  play  the  pianoforte,  insisted  that  he  be  sent  at  once  to  Leipzig, 
where  he  remained  four  years.     After  Leipzig,  Grieg  visited  Copenhagen, 


then  the  literary  and  aesthetic  centre  of  Scandinavia.  Here,  in  1863,  when 
he  was  twenty  years  old,  began  his  first  serious  acquaintance  with  the  folk- 
songs of  his  people,  from  whose  tender  melancholy  he  has  not  since  been 
parted.  The  influence  and  companionship  of  Richard  Norkraak,  a  com- 
poser of  great  promise,  who  died  young,  must  not  be  overlooked  in  tracing 
the  development  of  Grieg's  individuality.  What  came  of  their  friendship 
Grieg  has  himself  told  :  "  The  scales  suddenly  fell  from  my  eyes  when  first 
I  learned  through  him  to  understand  Norwegian  folk-melodies  and  my 
own  nature.  We  united  ourselves  against  the  mingled  Gade-Mendelssohn 
weakly-effeminate  Scandinavianism,  and  struck  out  with  enthusiasm  into  the 
new  pathway  which  the  Northern  school  is  at  present  pursuing."  Nor- 
kraak's  songs,  Kjerulf's  romances,  Ole  Bull's  "Visit  to  the  Sater,"  and  after- 
wards Bjornson's  poems  and  the  dramas  of  Henrik  Ibsen  have  had  an 
ineffaceable  influence  on  Grieg's  music. 

The  dramatic  poem  of  "  Peer  Gynt"  was  written  by  Ibsen  in  1867, —  a 
midway  period  in  the  career  of  one  who  is  now  occupying  a  share  of  the 
cultivated  world's  attention.  This  synopsis  of  the  poem,  or  allegory,  is  pre- 
sented :  "  The  character  of  Peer  Gynt  is  taken  from  one  of  the  Norwegian 
folk-legends.  He  is  a  Norwegian  Faust,  whose  superabundance  of  imagi- 
nation will  bring  him  to  destruction  if  he  is  not  saved  by  a  woman.  Peer 
Gynt  is  a  peasant  lad,  whose  parents  were  once  well-to-do  people  ;  but  the 
father  is  now  dead,  and  the  mother  and  son  are  living  in  great  poverty. 
The  lad  is  full  of  great  ideas,  and  has  many  wonderful  plans  for  the  future. 
These  he  confides  to  his  mother,  who,  notwithstanding  his  wild  ways  and 

fantastic  ideas,  believes  in  him.  His  youthful  arrogance  knows  no  bounds. 
He  goes  to  a  wedding  and  carries  off  the  bride  to  the  mountains,  where  he 
afterwards  deserts  her.  During  the  night,  he  wanders  about  and  meets 
with  some  frolicsome  dairy-maids.  He  harbors  at  last  in  the  hall  of  the 
King  of  the  Dovre  Mountains,-  where  he  falls  in  love  with  the  king's 
daughter,  but  is  finally  turned  out  of  doors.  He  returns  home,  where  he 
finds  his  mother,  Aase,  on  her  death-bed.  After  her  .death,  he  sails  for 
foreign  climes,  and  lands,  after  the  lapse  of  many  years,  a  rich  man,  on  the 
coast  of  Morocco.  In  one  of  the  Arabian  deserts,  he  meets  Anitra,  the 
daughter  of  a  Bedouin  chief.  She  only  succeeds  in  captivating  him  tem- 
porarily, and  leaves  him.  Peer  Gynt  dreams  about  Solvejg,  the  love  of  his 
youth,  who  has  faithfully  been  waiting  for  him,  and  to  whose  arms  he  at 
last  returns,  old  and  gray." 

The  suite  played  to-day  is  a  reduction  of  the  voluminous  music  Grieg 
composed  for  the  production  of  the  drama  on  the  stage.  The  first  move- 
ment, Daybreak,  allegretto  pastorale,  is  scored  for  small  orchestra.  The 
second,  andante  doloroso,  consisting  of  four  measured  periods  for  muted 
strings,  is  a  funeral  march.  The  third,  tempo  di  mazurka,  is  written  for 
divided  strings  and  triangle.  The  fourth,  alia  marcia  e  molto  marcato,  a 
somewhat  grotesque  march,  is  scored  for  full  modern  orchestra,  and  pict- 
ures the  imps  tormenting  Peer  Gynt. 

Grieg  is  now  living  in  Bergen,  Norway.  Of  late,  in  company  with  his 
wife,  who  is  a  singer,  he  has  made  a  number  of  professional  tours,  appear- 
ing both  as  pianist  and  conductor.  Last  season  he  was  the  honored  guest 
of  the  London  Philharmonic  Society.  Only  a  few  weeks  ago,  we  hear  of 
him  in  Paris,  where  at  the  Chatelet  Concerts  M.  Colonne  arranged  a  pro- 
gramme consisting  chiefly  of  his  compositions. 
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Symphony  in  A,  "  Italian."  Mendelssohn. 

Allegro  vivace. 
Andante  con  moto. 
Con  moto  moderato. 
Saltarello  {presto). 

The  name  of  "  Italian,"  by  which  this  delightful  work  is  known,  is  due 
to  Mendelssohn  himself.  He  composed  it  during  his  stay  in  Italy  in  183 1, 
and  repeatedly  refers  to  it  under  that  title  in  his  charming  letters  home, 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  "  Walpurgis  Night,"  which  in  joke  he  calls  the 
"  Saxon  symphony,"  and  the  "  Hebrides  "  overture,  which  he  also  wrote  at 
the  same  time,  as  well  as  from  the  '•  Scotch  "  symphony,  which  he  planned 
and  made  some  progress  with  during  that  period  of  astonishing  activity. 
The  opening  and  closing  movements  appear  to  have  been  composed  in 
Rome  itself.  At  any  rate,  writing  from  Rome  on  the  22d  February,  183 1, 
after  he  had  been  there  four  months,  he  tells  his  sisters  that  the  "  Italian 

symphony  is  making  great  progress.  It  will  be  the  gayest  thing  I  have 
ever  done,  especially  the  last  movement.  For  the  adagio,  I  have  not  found 
anything  yet  exactly  right,  and  I  think  I  must  put  it  off  for  Naples."  A 
week  later,  he  is  in  the  same  mind  ;  and,  lamenting  how  fast  the  time 
flies,  and  very  unnecessarily  upbraiding  himself  for  not  making  the  best  use 
of  it,  he  continues  :  "  If  I  could  do  but  one  of  my  two  symphonies  here ! 
but  the  Italian  one  I  must  and  will  put  off  till  I  have  seen  Naples,  which 
must  play  a  part  in  it."  The  part  which  it  did  play,  then,  is  the  slow 
movement.  Of  the  scherzo,  or  what  stands  for  it,  more  anon.  The  andante, 
if  anything,  is  Mendelssohn's  visit  to  Naples.  It  is  difficult  to  realize  this, 
and  to  find  in  that  grave,  beautiful,  regretful  strain  a  reflection  of  the 
streets  and  quays  of  the  noisiest  and  most  brilliant  city  in  the  world.  *  It  is 
not  like  the  protest  of  an  earnest-minded  man  against  the  frivolity  and 
recklessness  of  the  "  great  sinful  streets  of  Naples,"  which  raised  so  power- 
fully the  indignation  of  a  poet  of  our  own  days.  It  would  seem  to  have 
been  more  appropriately  the  production,  or  rather  the  suggestion,  of  some 
solemn  evening  hour  in  Rome,  in  the  gathering  shades  of  St.  Peter's  or  the 
mouldering,  quaint  grandeur  of  the  Vatican  gardens.  And  we  cling  to  this 
idea,  notwithstanding  the  two  letters  just  quoted ;  for  it  was  not  till  the 
5th  of  April  that  he  left  Rome,  and  the  Holy  Week  and  Easter  had  come 
in  the  interval,  and  he  had  gone  through  the  wonderful  ceremonials  of  that 
time,  and  had  had  the  lovely  land  journey  —  by  road,  not  by  railway  — 
from  Rome  to  Naples  in  which  to  collect  his  impressions  and  mature  his 
ideas.  This  andante  (often,  though  entirely  without  warrant,  called  the 
Pilgrims'  March)  is  one  of  the  most  favorite  orchestral  pieces  in  the  whole 
repertoire  of  music,  and  probably  shares  with  the  allegretto  of  Beethoven's 
No.  8  symphony  the  honor  of  having  made  more  people  happy  than  any 
other  piece. 

The  opening  movement,  allegro  vivace,  seems  to  embody  the  general 
feelings  aroused  by  Mendelssohn's  entrance  into  Italy  and  his  journey  from 
the  Alps  to  Rome,  of  which  such  delightful  records  are  left  in  his  letters. 
It  is  full  of  the  "  open  air  "  and  "  blue  sky  "  and  the  "  season  of  blossoms  " 
that  he  loved  so  much  and  is  always  talking  about  in  the  letters  of  this 
period.  Never,  perhaps,  was  music  written  more  wonderfully  full  of  the 
fire  of  youth  and  the  animal  spirits  of  a  man  at  once  thoroughly  genial  and 
thoroughly  refined.  There  is  something  irresistible  in  the  gay  Han  with 
which  it  starts  off  at  once  without  a  moment's  hesitation, —  in  this  respect 
like,  and  yet  in  much  else  how  unlike,  Beethoven's  eighth  symphony! 
How  bright  and  variegated  is  the  color  of  the  opening,  as  the  flutes,  clari- 
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nets,  and  oboes  come  dancing  in  one  after  the  other,  and  the  staccato  bass 
picks  its  way  about  so  effectively ! 

The  subject  is  developed  at  considerable  length  before  the.  introduction 
of  the  "  second  subject "  proper.  The  latter,  when  it  arrives,  is  given  to 
his  favorite  clarinets,  and  might  well  be  the  very  phrase  which  came  into 
his  head  a  propos  to  Goethe's  line,  "  Die  ganze  Luft  ist  Warm  und  Blii- 
thevoll,"  in  speaking  of  which,  indeed,  he  especially  names  them. 

The  second  part  of  the  movement  (after  the  double  bar)  opens  with 
equal  beauty  and  originality,  with  a  delicious  fugato  passage,  for  the  strings 
only,  on  a  crisp  and  spirited  subject  now  introduced,  and  ending  in  the  re- 
appearance of  the  opening  theme.  The  subject  of  this  fugato  is  re-em- 
ployed more  than  once  in  the  coda  which  terminates  the  movement. 
Another  melody  which  appears  only  in  the  second  part  is  a  joyous  strain 
commenced  by  the  second  violins  and  continued  by  the  flute,  with  a  de- 
licious accompaniment  of  staccato  triplets  in  the  riddles  and  detached 
pizzicato  notes  in  the  bass.  Mendelssohn  must  always  have  his  'cello  solo. 
It  is  found  in  his  very  first  symphony,  written  when  he  was  barely  twelve 
years  old ;  and  here  it  comes  in  with  excellent  effect  on  the  return  of  the 
second  subject,  with  a  charming  triplet  accompaniment  above  it  in  the  flutes 
and  clarinets  alternately.  Of  the  innumerable  beautiful  and  masterly  de- 
tails which  crowd  his  first  movement  (such  as  the  long-holding  A  in  the 
oboes  during  the  modulation  from  F-sharp  minor  into  D  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  reprise  of  the  chief  subject,  the  B  and  G  in  the  first  violins  ac- 
companying the  second  subject  on  its  first  appearance),  one  might  write 
for  a  week.  But  the  music  itself  is  better  than  any  commentary.  Let  that 
be  marked,  learned,  and  inwardly  digested,  and  the  object  of  these  remarks 
will  be  more  than  gained. 

Such  is  this  most  gay  and  joyous  movement.  And  yet,  as  if  to  show 
that  no  great  poet  is  without  a  touch  of  melancholy,  even  in  his  brightest 
moods,  and  as  if  to  remind  us  that  we  are  not  to  be  "  merry  when  we  hear 
sweet  music,"  Mendelssohn  has  introduced  a  delicious  color  of  sadness  in 
a  beautiful  phrase  just  at  the  end  of  the  first  part  of  the  movement,  with 
the  answer  in  the  violins  which  follows  it  and  leads  into  the  return  of  the 
first  part.  The  phrase  reappears  at  the  close  of  the  entire  movement,  but 
more  fully  accompanied,  and  without  the  same  regretful  tone  as  before. 

The  second  movement  is  the  well-known  andante  con  moto  already 
spoken  of, —  often  unwarrantably  called  the  Pilgrims'  March, —  which,  for 
originality,  beauty,  and  depth  of  sentiment,  stands,  if  not  without  a  rival, 
certainly  without  a  compeer.  It  is  in  D  minor,  and  begins  with  a  loud  calf 
to  prayer  or  meditation,  like  the  cry  of  the  muezzin  from  the  minaret.  The 
rest  of  this  movement  is  too  well  known  to  need  mention  :  only  we  cannot 
refrain  from  noting  the  delicious  part  taken  by  the  two  flutes,  interweaving 
their  sweet  voices  with  delicious  independence  of  each  other  and  their 
fellows  in  the  band ;  the  fine  change  where  the  clarinets  come  in  A  major, 
—  not  altogether  unmindful  of  a  similar  change  in  the  allegretto  in  Bee- 
beautiful  and  as  fresh  as  music  can  be. 
I  The  finale  was  doubtless  inspired  by  the  Carnival  of  Rome,  in  the  fun 
of  which  Mendelssohn  joined  as  heartily  as  any  born  Italian,  and  of  which 
he  has  left  an  excellent  description  (though  not  so  vivid  as  this  finale)  in 
his  letters.  It  is  entitled  "  Saltarello  "  in  the  printed  score,  thus  giving  the 
author's  direct  corroboration  to  the  connection  of  his  work  with  Italy.  Thev 
Saltarello  differs  from  the  Tarantella  in  having  a  leaping  step,  to  accom- 
modate which  the  phrase  contains  a  crotchet  in  place  of  the  even  quavers 
of  the  other.  This  will  be  seen  at  once  from  the  theme  of  the  present 
Saltarello  (where  the  crotchet  is  however  represented  by  a  quaver  and  a 
rest).     There  are  three  distinct  themes  in  this  movement, —  two  Saltarellos, 
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and  a  third  subject  of  busy  whirling  motion,  and  different  rhythm  from  the 
others, —  in  fact,  a  Tarantella.  This  last  works  up  the  tumult  in  an  aston- 
ishing way,  till  the  mad  dancers  seem  almost  visible,  and  a  most  Oriental 
thoven's  No.  7  symphony;  and  the  beautiful  idea  where  the  strings  and  the 
wind  answer  one  another  energetically  above  the  delicate  staccato  bass 
figure,  like  "  deep  calling  unto  deep." 

With  regard  to  the  third  movement,  con  moto  moderate,  which  occupies 
the  place  of  the  usual  minuet  or  scherzo,  there  is  a  tradition  (said  to  origi- 
nate with  Mendelssohn's  brother-in-law  Hensel,  but  still  of  uncertain 
authority)  that  it  was  transferred  to  its  present  place  from  some  earlier 
composition.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  found  in  either  of  the  twelve 
unpublished  juvenile  symphonies,  and  in  the  first  rough  draft  of  this  sym- 
phony there  is  no  sign  of  its  having  been  interpolated,  as  the  writer  can 
vouch  from  actual  inspection.  In  style,  this  love.y  movement  is  no  doubt 
earlier  than  the  rest  of  the  work.  The  opening  subject  has  a  Mozartish 
turn  ;  indeed,  it  may  be  found  almost  note  for  note  in  Mozart,  and  there  is 
a  fine  Mozart  flavor  in  the  four  bars  of  coda  at  the  end  of  the  first  section. 
But  these  resemblances  only  last  long  enough  to  please  us  by  the  associa- 
tion, and  the  rest  of  the  subjects  and  the  whole  ot  the  treatment  are  as 
individual  Mendelssohn  as  anything  in  the  whole  range  of  his  works.  So 
also  is  the  trio,  which  was  certainly  never  anticipated  by  Mozart,  and  is  as 
effect  is  added  by  the  steady  iteration  of  the  drum  ;  while  first  the  clari- 
nets, and  then  the  oboes  and  flutes,  take  up  a  new  little  subject  with  a 
melancholy  pathos  in  it,  like  prophets  standing  in  the  background,  point- 
ing the  moral  of  the  revelry.  As  the  close  approaches,  the  dancers  drop 
off,  the  lights  go  out,  and  the  lament  makes  its  way  more  obviously  to 
the  ear. 

A  passage  relating  to-  the  symphony,  from  one  of  his  published  letters 
is  full  of  interest  as  showing  the  characteristically  earnest,  modest  way  in 
which  Mendelssohn  regarded  his  work.  "  Berlin,  April  6,  1833.  My  work, 
about  which  I  had  so  recently  so  many  misgivings,  is  finished  •  and  now 
that  I  look  it  over,  I  find,  contrary  to  my  expectations,  that  it  satisfies  me. 
I  believe  it  has  become  a  good  piece ;  and,  be  that  as  it  may,  I  feel  that 
it  shows  progress,  and  that  is  the  main  point.  So  long  as  I  feel  this,  I 
know  that  I  can  enjoy  life  and  be  happy ;  but  the  bitterest  moments  I  can 
imagine  or  ever  endured  were  those  of  last  autumn,  when  I  was  in  difficulty 
about  it.  Would  that  this  mood  of  happy  satisfaction  could  be  collected 
and  preserved, — but  that  is  the  worst  of  it !  I  know  for  certain  that,  when 
the  evil  day  comes  again,  I  shall  have  forgotten  it  all ;  and  against  it  I 
know  no  safeguard,  nor  can  you  tell  me  of  any." 

Among  all  Mendelssohn's  works  there  is  not  one  more  characteristic 
than  this  symphony  of  that  cheerful,  sunshiny,  happy  disposition  which 
was  almost  more  remarkable  than  his  genius.  Well  might  he  call  it  the 
gayest  thing  he  had  written.  It  is  not  only  that  there  is  not  a  dull  bar 
in  the  work  :  there  is  a  force  of  freshness  and  life,  and  of  youth,  innocent 
without  being  weak,  to  which,  perhaps,  no  parallel  can  be  found,  except  it 
be  his  own  G  minor  concerto,  which  indeed  was  the  offspring  of  the  same  \ 
happy  time  of  his  life.  The  B-flat  symphony  of  Beethoven  in  some  respects 
resembles  it,  but  the  absolute  youth,  the  extraordinary  spring,  the  action 
for  the  mere  sake  of  it,  and  because  it  can't  be  helped,  is  wanting  even- 
there.  What  a  quality  to  possess !  and  how  fortunate  for  him,  and  for  us 
for  whom  he  wrote,  that  Mendelssohn's  circumstances  were  such  as  to  put 
him  above  the  reach  of  those  sordid  anxieties  and  cares  which  were  such 
a  clog  on  Mozart,  Schubert,  and  Beethoven,  and  to  enable  him  to  indulge 
the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  youth  to  the  full  extent  to  which  his  pure 
mind  and  loving  spirit  prompted !     (Reduction  of  an  analysis  by  G.  Grove.) 
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USTHJk  SEASON  OF  1889-90. 

ARTHUR    NIKISCH,  Conductor. 


Wednesday  Evening,  May  14, 

At  8  o'clock. 


Liszt 

Weber 

Beethoven 


PROGRAMME. 

-    Symphonic  Poem,  "  Les  Preludes" 


Grieg 


-        -        -        -  Aria  from  "  Freischuetz" 

Mme.  STEINBACH-JAHNS. 

-  Concerto  for  Pianoforte,  No.  5,  in  E-flat 

Allegro. 

Adagio  un  poco  mosso. 

Allegro. 

Mrs.  FANNY    BLOOMFIELD-ZEISLER. 

-      Suite,  "Peer  Gynt,"  Op.  46 


"  Daybreak  " 
"The  Death  of  Aase." 
"  Anitra's  Dance." 

"In  the  Halls  of  the  King  of  the  Dovre  Mountains." 
(The  imps' are  chasing  Peer  Gynt.) 


(a)  Schumann    - 

(b)  Nikisch 

(c)  Goldmark 


Songs  with  Piano. 


Mme.  STEINBACH-JAHNS. 


"  Auftraege  " 

"Sehnsucht" 

"Die  Quelle" 


Schumann 


Symphony  No.  4,  in  D  minor,  Op.  120 


Introduction  (Adagio  non  troppo). 

Allegro. 

Romance  (Adagio  non  troppo). 

Scherzo. 

Finale  (Allegro). 


:  :  SOLOISTS  :  :  : 

Mme.  STEINBACH-JAHNS. 

Mrs.  FANNY  BLOOMFIELD-ZEISLER. 


THE    PIANO    USED    IS    A    STEINWAY. 


Historical  and  Analytical  Notes  prepared  by 
G.  H.  WILSON. 


Symphonic  Poem,  "  Les  Preludes."  Iiiszt. 

(D'apres  Lamartine.) 

This  work,  the  third  of  Liszt's  "  Symphonic  Poems,"  was  begun  at 
Marseilles  in  1845,  an(^  finished  at  Weimar,  five  years  later.  Its  first  per- 
formance took  place  also  at  Weimar  in  1854.  As  their  generic  name 
implies,  all  Liszt's  compositions  of  the  present  class  have  an  avowed  poetic 
basis.  That  of  the  work  now  to  be  played  is  found  in  a  passage  from 
Lamartine's  "  Meditations  Poetiques,"  placed  by  the  composer  himself  at 
the  head  of  his  score.  The  passage  in  question  may  be  rendered  into 
English  thus :  — 

"  What  is  our  life  but  a  series  of  Preludes  to  that  unknown  song  of  which 
Death  intones  the  first  solemn  note  ?  Love  constitutes  the  enchanting 
dawn  of  all  existence  ;  but  where  is  an  experience  in  which  the  first  sensa- 
tions of  happiness  are  not  disturbed  by  some  storm,  the  deadly  breath  of 
which  dispels  its  fond  illusions,  while  blasting  lightning  burns  up  its  altar  ? 
What  cruelly  wounded  soul,  when  one  of  these  tempests  has  passed  away, 
does  not  seek  to  lull  its  memories  in  the  sweet  calm  of  country  life  ? 
Nevertheless,  man  cannot  long  resign  himself  to  the  beneficent  insipidity 
which  at  first  charmed  him  in  the  bosom  of  nature ;  and,  '  when  the 
trumpet  gives  the  signal  of  alarm,'  he  runs  to  the  post  of  peril,  what- 
ever be  the  war  that  calls  him  to  the  ranks,  so  that  he  may  recover  in 
combat  full  consciousness  of  himself  and  entire  possession  of  his  powers." 
"  Les  Preludes "  may,  taking  the  composer's  indications  of  tempo  as  a 
guide,  be  divided  into  six  sections  :  — 

Andante  {strings,  then  flutes). 

Andante  maestoso  {trombones  and  basses). 

Allegro  ma  non  troppo  (violins  and  ^celli). 

Allegro  tempestuoso  {violins  and  horns). 

Allegretto  pastorale  {harp,  then  horns). 

Allegro  marziale  animaio  {violins,  then  trumpets). 

These,  however,  are  not  "movements"  in  the  sense  of  the  word   as  it  is 
used  in  connection  with  older  forms  of  art.     According  to  Mr.  C.  A.  Barry, 
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who  is  entitled  to  speak  as  an  authority,  they  are  "  qualifications  of  the 
constituents  of  a  complete  organism,  comprised  within  the  space  of  a  single 
movement."  Symphonies  proper  are  works  in  several  movements.  Sym- 
phonic poems,  of  the  Liszt  order,  are  works  in  one  movement,  containing 
several  constituents  variously  qualified.  The  writer  just  quoted  also 
remarks  :  "  The  form  which  he  [Liszt]  has  devised  for  his  symphonic 
poems  in  the  main  differs  less  from  the  established  form  than  at  first  sight 
appears.  A  comparison  of  the  established  form  of  the  so-called  classical 
period  with  that  devised  by  Liszt  will  make  this  apparent.  The  former 
may  be  described  as  consisting  of  (i)  the  exposition  of  the  principal  sub- 
jects, (2)  their  development,  and  (3)  their  recapitulation.  For  this,  Liszt 
has  substituted  (1)  exposition,  (2)  development,  and  (3)  further  develop- 
ment, or,  as  Wagner  has  tersely  expressed  it,  '  nothing  else  but  that  which 
is  demanded  by  the  subject  and  its  expressive  development.'  Thus, 
though  from  sheer  necessity  rigid  formality  has  been  sacrificed  to  truthful- 
ness, unity  and  consistency  are  as  fully  maintained  as  upon  the  old  system, 
but  by  a  different  method,  the  reasonableness  of  which  cannot  be  disputed." 
With  regard  to  the  themes  of  "  Les  Preludes  "  and  their  treatment,  it 
must   suffice    to    state    that    the  principal    subject  to    be    metamorphosed 

appears  in  the  opening  andante.  This  is  developed  in  the  andante  maestoso, 
which  also  contains  the  second  subject.  The  remaining  sections  deal 
variously  with  the  themes  thus  set  forth,  ringing  upon  them  ingenious 
changes  which  will  sufficiently  exercise  the  hearer's  powers  of  attention. 
Compiled  from  "  London  Symphony "  programme.) 


MME.    STEINBACH-JAHNS. 

Mme.  Magdalene  Steinbach-Jabns  began  her  professional  career  sing- 
ing soubrette  parts  in  the  Opera  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main.  She  next  ap- 
peared in  Danzig,  where  her  remarkable  gifts  attracted  attention,  and 
brought  her  an  engagement  at  the  Leipzig  Stadt  Theatre.  Here  she  soon 
became  the  leading  dramatic  soprano,  and  her  career  was  one  of  extraordi- 
nary success.  Among  her  more  notable  triumphs  were  the  roles  of  Elsa  in 
"Lohengrin,"  Senta  in  "Flying  Dutchman,"  Genoveva,  Eva  in  "Die 
Meistersinger,"  and  Agnes  in  "  Freischuetz." 


Concerto  for  Pianoforte,  in  E-flat,  No.  5.  Beethoven. 

Grove  writes  in  the  fulness  of  his  conviction  when  he  says  :  "  There 
are  some  works  in  which  the  poet,  the  painter,  or  the  sculptor  has,  by  com- 
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mon  consent,  reached  the  very  summit  of  his  art,  and  on  which  there  is 
only  one  universal  verdict  of  applause.     Such  are  the  '  Madonna  di  San 

* 

Sisto,'  the  'Venus  of  Milo,'  Milton's  'Lycidas,'  and  Wordsworth's  'Ode  on 
the  Intimations  of  Immortality ' ;  and  such,  to  speak  of  an  art  which  is  not 
less  great  or  abounding  in  masterpieces  than  either  of  the  others,  is  the 
E-flat  concerto  of  Beethoven."  The  concerto  was  written  in  1809.  None 
came  after  it,  which  may  be  the  composer's  silent  testimony  as  to  its  great- 
ness. 

The  following  analysis  has  been  compiled  :  — 

First  Movement. 

In  beginning  the  first  movement,  allegro  (E-flat,  C),  Beethoven  departs 
farther  than  in  the  Concerto  in  C  (No.  4)  from  the  orthodox  rule  which 
that  work  was  the  first  to  break.  There,  as  no  amateur  requires  telling, 
the  solo  instrument  starts  with  an  announcement  of  the  leading  theme, 
after  which  the  tutti  follows  in  regular  form.  Here  the  pianoforte,  instead 
of  merely  giving  a  "  cue  "  for  the  orchestra  to  follow,  enters  in  regal  style, 
asserting  its  distinctive  genius  and  character  by  sweeping  arpeggios  and 
rushing  scale  passages,  which  extend  from  end  to  end  of  the  key-board. 
Nothing  can  be  more  grandiose  and  important.  Undoubtedly,  Hauptmann 
is,  to  a  certain  extent,  right  when  he  styles  the  concerto  a  "symphony  with 
pianoforte  obligato  "  ;  but  at  the  outset  there  can  be  no  question  as  to 
which  is  supreme,  the  solo  instrument  or  the  orchestra.  The  pianoforte 
dominates ;  and  we  bear  the  fact  in  mind  even  when,  as  after  the  introduc- 
tory bars,  it  is  for  a  long  time  silent.  All  the  leading  themes  are  unfolded 
by  the  tutti,  and  in  this  connection  should  be  noticed.  An  allegro  passage 
for  strings  having  been  repeated  by  the  wind,  the  violins  develop  the  sub- 
ject further ;  and,  shortly  after,  the  second  theme  enters  in  E-flat  minor,  to 
afford  not  only  a  happy  contrast,  but  an  interesting  example  of  the  employ- 
ment of  one  rhythm  in  the  melody  and  another  in  the  accompaniment. 
Subsequent  to  the  repetition  of  this  subject  by  the  wind,  imitative  use  is 
made  of  the  "turn  "  in  the  opening  bar  of  the  first  motive,  and  should  be 
remembered  as  supplying  the  key  to  some  important  parts  of  the  move- 
ment. 

Another  feature  worthy  of  note  is  the  subject  given  the  wind,  and  in  a 
beautiful  subsidiary  theme  in  the  violins  we  have  another.  At  this  point 
the  pianoforte,  after  a  brilliant  chromatic  scale  passage,  gives  out,  with 
emphasis,  the  first  bars  of  the  leading  theme,  which  supplies  material  for 
a  brief  solo  prior  to  the  enunciation  of  its  subordinate.     The  fantasia  por- 
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tion  of  the  movement  now  begins,  use  being  chiefly  made  of  passages  from 
the  leading  theme  and  the  one  mentioned  as  given  to  the  wind.  The 
cadenza  is  approached  in  grandiloquent  style,  orchestral  passages  in 
march  rhythm  being  interspersed  with  brilliant  arpeggios  for  the  solo. 
Beethoven,  however,  does  not  leave  the  performer  to  extemporize  a  cadence 
of  his  own,  but  gives  the  following  express  direction  :  "  Non  si  fa  una 
Cadenza,  ma  s'  attacca  subito  il  seguente."  The  sequel  is  entirely  novel  in 
character,  being  really  a  cadence  with  orchestral  accompaniment ;  the  horns 
having  the  second  subject,  while  the  strings  make  repeated  allusions  to  the 
first.  Eventually,  the  entire  orchestra  joins,  and  so  the  movement  advances 
in  triumph  to  its  coda. 

Second  Movement. 

Musicians  will  not  require  to  be  told  that  the  key  of  this  movement, 

adagio  un poco  mosso  (B  major,  C),  has  a  near  relationship,  enharmonically, 

to  that  of  the  preceding  allegro ;  nor  need  it  be  pointed  out  that  the  change, 
taken  together  with  the  character  of  the  opening  theme,  secures  a  very  im- 
pressive effect.  We  look  for  a  real  Beethoven  adagio  when  a  solemn  mean- 
ing  subject  falls  upon  the  ear.  With  unfailing  grace  and  beauty  the  piano- 
forte proceeds  to  vary  this  theme,  till  at  last  it  slowly  dies  away  on  a  tonic 
pedal.  The  return  to  E-flat,  and  its  sequel,  introductory  to  the  final  move- 
ment, is  one  of  the  master's  characteristic  surprises. 

Third  Movement. 

The  rondo  {allegro,  E-flat,  6-8),  after  a  pause,  is  attacked  by  the  piano- 
forte in  most  spirited  fashion.  The  brilliant,  exciting,  and  masterly  devel- 
opment of  its  subjects  cannot  be  here  shown.  It  is  necessary,  however, 
to  draw  attention  to  the  remarkable  episode  for  pianoforte  and  drum  which 
leads  directly  to  the  coda.  Students  of  Beethoven  well  know  his  partiality 
for  the  tympani,  and  that  he  was  the  first  to  bestow  upon  .them  the  dignity 
•of  a  solo  instrument.  The  present  is  an  admirable  instance  of  such  favor, 
the  drums  sustaining  the  rhythm  of  the  horns  and  trumpets  in  No.  13, 
while  the  pianoforte,  diminuendo  and  ritardando,  has  a  sequence  of  chords. 
The  coda  is  short,  but  emphatic,  putting  a  worthy  climax  to  a  glorious 
work. 


Suite,  "  Peer  Gynt,"  Op.  46.  Grieg. 

Daybreak. 

The  Death  of  Aase. 

Amtra's  Dance. 

The  Hall  of  the  Mountain  King. 

Grieg,  like  Chopin,  Dvorak,  and  Tschaikowsky,  gets  his  inspiration  from 
national  sources.     It  came,  however,  with   his  maturity  ;   for,  though  born 
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in  Norway,  his  early  studies  were  conducted  for  the  most  part  in  Germany, 
and  gave  no  distinct  premonition  of  their  future  trend.  Ole  Bull  may  be 
said  to  have  discovered  Grieg ;  for  it  was  be  who,  on  hearing  the  boy  of 
fifteen  play  the  pianoforte,  insisted  that  he  be  sent  at  once  to  Leipzig, 
where  he  remained  four  years.  After  Leipzig,  Grieg  visited  Copenhagen, 
then  the  literary  and  aesthetic  centre  of  Scandinavia.  Here,  in  1863,  when 
he  was  twenty  years  old,  began  his  first  serious  acquaintance  with  the  folk- 
songs of  his  people,  from  whose  tender  melancholy  he  has  not  since  been 
parted.  The  influence  and  companionship  of  Richard  Norkraak,  a  com- 
poser of  great  promise,  who  died  young,  must  not  be  overlooked  in  tracing 
the  development  of  Grieg's  individuality.  What  came  of  their  friendship 
Grieg  has  himself  told  :  "  The  scales  suddenly  fell  from  my  eyes  when  first 
I  learned  through  him  to  understand  Norwegian  folk-melodies  and  my 
own  nature.  We  united  ourselves  against  the  mingled  Gade-Mendelssohn 
weakly-effeminate  Scandinavianism,  and  struck  out  with  enthusiasm  into  the 
new  pathway  which  the  Northern  school  is  at  present  pursuing."  Nor- 
kraak's  songs,  Kjerulf's  romances,  Ole  Bull's  "Visit  to  the  Sater,"  and  after- 
wards Bjornson's  poems  and  the  dramas  of  Henrik  Ibsen  have  had  an 
ineffaceable  influence  on  Grieg's  music. 

The  dramatic  poem  of  "  Peer  Gynt"  was  written  by  Ibsen  in  1867, —  a 
midway  period  in  the  career  of  one  who  is  now  occupying  a  share  of  the 
cultivated  world's  attention.  This  synopsis  of  the  poem,  or  allegory,  is  pre- 
sented :  "  The  character  of  Peer  Gynt  is  taken  from  one  of  the  Norwegian 
folk-legends.  He  is  a  Norwegian  Faust,  whose  superabundance  of  imagi- 
nation will  bring  him  to  destruction  if  he  is  not  saved  by  a  woman.  Peer 
Gynt  is  a  peasant  lad,  whose  parents  were  once  well-to-do  people  ;  but  the 
father  is  now  dead,  and  the  mother  and  son  are  living  in  great  poverty. 
The  lad  is  full  of  great  ideas,  and  has  many  wonderful  plans  for  the  future. 
These  he  confides  to  his  mother,  who,  notwithstanding  his  wild  ways  and 
fantastic  ideas,  believes  in  him.  His  youthful  arrogance  knows  no  bounds. 
He  goes  to  a  wedding  and  carries  off  the  bride  to  the  mountains,  where  he 
afterwards  deserts  her.  During  the  night,  he  wanders  about  and  meets 
with  some  frolicsome  dairy-maids.  He  harbors  at  last  in  the  hall  of  the 
King  of  the  Dovre  Mountains,  where  he  falls  in  love  with  the  king's 
daughter,  but  is  finally  turned  out  of  doors.  He  returns  home,  where  he 
finds  his  mother,  Aase,  on  her  death-bed.  After  her  death,  he  sails  for 
foreign  climes,  and  lands,  after  the  lapse  of  many  years,  a  rich  man,  on  the 

coast  of  Morocco.  In  one  of  the  Arabian  deserts,  he  meets  Anitra,  the 
daughter  of  a  Bedouin  chief.  She  only  succeeds  in  captivating  him  tem- 
porarily, and  leaves  him.     Peer  Gynt  dreams  about  Solvejg,  the  love  of  his 
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youth,  who  has  faithfully  been  waiting  tor  mm,  ana  to  wnose  arms  ne  at 
last  returns,  old  and  gray." 

The  suite  played  to-day  is  a  reduction  of  the  voluminous  music  Grieg 
composed  for  the  production  of  the  drama  on  the  stage.  The  first  move- 
ment, Daybreak,  allegretto  pastorale,  is  scored  for  small  orchestra.  The 
second,  andante  doloroso,  consisting  of  four  measured  periods  for  muted 
strings,  is  a  funeral  march.  The  third,  tempo  di  mazurka,  is  written  for 
divided  strings  and  triangle.  The  fourth,  alia  marcia  e  molto  marcato,  a 
somewhat  grotesque  march,  is  scored  for  full  modern  orchestra,  and  pict- 
ures the  imps  tormenting  Peer  Gynt. 

Grieg  is  now  living  in  Bergen,  Norway.  Of  late,  in  company  with  his 
wife,  who  is  a  singer,  he  has  made  a  number  of  professional  tours,  appear- 
ing both  as  pianist  and  conductor.  Last  season  he  was  the  honored  guest 
of  the  London  Philharmonic  Society.  Only  a  few  weeks  ago,  we  hear  of 
him  in  Paris,  where  at  the  Chatelet  Concerts  M.  Colonne  arranged  a  pro- 
gramme consisting  chiefly  of  his  compositions. 


Symphony  No.  4,  in  D  minor,  Op.  120.  Schumann. 

Introduction  {Adagio  11011  troppo). 
Allegro. 

Romance  {Adagio  non  troppo). 
Scherzo. 
Finale  {Allegro). 

The  year  1840  has  been  called  Schumann's  "Year  of  Song,"  because 
it  was  marked  by  an  almost  unbroken  series  of  beautiful  lyrics.  It  was 
Schumann's  habit  to  change  suddenly  from  one  form  of  composition  to 
another,  and  to  pursue  the  new  for  a  while  with  great  vigor.  Thus,  in  1841, 
we  find  him  for  the  first  time  essaying  the  symphonic.  Years  before,  when 
a  student  at  Heidelberg,  undecided  between  the  professions  of  law  and 
music,  Schumann  wrote  to  Wieck,  his  former  pianoforte  teacher  and  future 
father-in-law :  "  I  detest  theory  pure  and  simple,  as  you  know,  as  I  have 
been  living  very  quietly,  improvising  a  good  deal,  but  not  playing  much 
from  notes.  I  have  begun  many  a  symphony,  but  finished  nothing,  and 
every  now  and  then  have  managed  to  edge  in  a  Schubert  waltz  between 
Roman  law  and  the  pandects,  etc."  Schumann's  first  published  symphony 
(B-flat),  notwithstanding  "lovely  imperfections,"  marked  in  him  a  great 
advance  in  the  technique  of  composition.  It  was  immediately  followed 
by  the  overture,  scherzo  and  finale,  op.  52, —  which  is  a  symphony  with- 
out a  slow  movement, —  and  the   D  minor  symphonv  played  to-day.     Be- 
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cause  of  his  dissatisfaction  with  the  original  draft  of  the  D  minor  sym- 
phony, Schumann  did  not  immediately  publish  it.  Evidently,  this  dissat- 
isfaction was  a  second  thought;  for,  on  Jan.  8,  1842,  he  writes  to  a  friend: 
"The  two  orchestral  works — a  second  symphony  and  an  overture,  scherzo 

and  finale  —  which  were  performed  at  our  last  concerts  were  not  as  success- 
ful as  the  first.  It  was  really  too  much  for  one  time,  I  think  ;  and  then 
they  missed  Mendelssohn's  direction.  But  it's  no  matter.  I  know  they  are 
not -at  all  inferior  to  the  first,  and  must  succeed  sooner  or  later."  The  MS. 
of  the  D  minor  symphony  was  not  published  until  185 1.  Meanwhile,  two 
other  symphonies  appeared  in  print, —  the  C  major  and  the  E-flat, —  and 
are  known,  as  is  the  D  minor,  by  the  numeral  of  their  publication,  not  of 
their  composition.  The  changes  Schumann  made  in  the  D  minor  sym- 
phony were  confined  to  the  wind  parts,  excepting  that  a  part  for  the  guitar 
in  the  romance,  which  gave  that  movement  more  the  character  of  a  sere- 
nade, was  rejected  as  of  doubtful  effectiveness  in  combination  with  the 
other  instruments. 

The  distinctive  feature  of  this  symphony  is  expressed  by  its  title 
"  Symphony  No.  4,  D  minor :  introduction,  allegro,  romance,  scherzo,  and 
finale,  in  one  piece."  There  are  no  pauses  between  the  movements;  and 
there  is  so  pronounced  a  connection  between  them  (see 'analysis  to  follow), 
maintained  by  the  recurrence  of  themes,  that  the  impression  of  the  work  is 
that  of  a  single  piece  of  music.  Before  Schumann  examples  of  the  merg- 
ing movements  are  found ;  but  the  bond  between  them,  caused  by  what 
one  writer  has  called  "  a  partial  community  of  theme,"  is  an  invention  of 
his.  Theorists  dispute  its  value  ;  but  Mendelssohn,  in  his  "  Scotch  "  sym- 
phony, adopted  it. 

There  follows  an  analysis  by  E.  Prout  of  the  D  minor  symphony :  — 
"  The  principal  subject  of  the  introduction  (adagio)  is  given  out  by  the 
violas  and  'cello.  It  is  very  curious  that  in  only  one  of  Schumann's  four 
symphonies  does  he  begin  with  the  common  chord.  The  displaced  accent 
of  the  commencement  is  an  instance  of  a  characteristic  of  the  composer. 
The  theme  of  the  introduction  is  not  developed  at  any  great  length. 
Toward  its  close,  a  semi-quaver  is  introduced  in  the  first  violins,  which  is 
to  play  a  leading  part  in  the  subsequent  allegro.  Four  bars  before  we 
reach  this  movement,  the  time  is  changed  to  2-4,  and  gradually  quickened 
till  we  reach  the  first  movement  proper  of  the  symphony.  The  principal 
theme  of  this  movement  is,  it  must  be  confessed,  not  a  very  attractive  one. 
The  first  bar  may  be  considered,  so  to  speak,  the  keystone  of  this  move- 
ment.    Trite   and   uninteresting  as   it  is,  it  follows  us  relentlessly, —  now 
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in  the  bass,  now  in  the  middle,  now  in  the  upper  parts,  now  in  the  pas- 
sages of  imitation,  till,  when  we  reach  the  end  of  the  movement,  we  hardly 
know  whether  to  feel  aggravated  at  its  pertinacity  or  astonished  at  the 
effect  produced  by  such  an  unpromising  subject.  After  a  perfect  cadence 
for  full  orchestra  at  the  fourteenth  bar,"  the  customary  passages  of  tran- 
sition to  the  key  of  F  the  relative  major,  in  which,  according  to  rule,  the 
second  subject  should  enter,  are  introduced.  These  are  founded  on 
imitative  passages,  on  a  figure  nearly  representing  the  first  subject ;  and 
a  similar  figure  again  is  met  with  in  the  second  subject  itself.  The  continu- 
ation of  this  subject  is  very  charming ;  and,  from  this  point  till  we  reach 
the  close  of  the  first  part  of  the  movement,  the  interest  goes  on  increasing. 
A  vigorous  forte  for  the  whole  orchestra  brings  us  to  the  usual  repeat  of 
the  first  portion,  and  then  comes  the  most  curious  part  of  this  allegro. 
From  this  point  to  the  end  of  the  movement,  we  find  nothing  but  what  is 
commonly  called  the  'free  fantasia.'  It  would  be  very  interesting  to  find 
out  how  many  of  the  hearers  of  this  symphony  have  ever  noticed  that 
neither  the  first  nor  the  second  subject  ever  recurs  in  the  latter  part.  The 
music  is  almost  entirely  constructed  of  new  material,  to  which  the  opening 
bar  of  the  first  theme  mostly  serves  as  accompaniment ;  and  such  unity  of 
character  is  given  to  the  whole  by  this  means  that  it  is  doubtful  if  one 
hearer  in  a  hundred  has  detected  the  irregularity  of  the  form.  Before 
quoting  the  two  chief  episodes  on  which  this  second  part  is  built,  a  curious 
orchestral  '  dodge  '  (if  the  colloquialism  may  be  pardoned)  deserves  men- 
tion. Schumann  wants  an  arpeggio  in  the  bass  of  two  octaves,  in  semi- 
quaver triplets,  beginning  from  the  lower  B-natural.  Such  a  passage 
would  be  impracticable  for  the  ponderous  double  basses ;  and  the  low  B  is 
not  in  the  compass  of  the  violoncellos.  So  he  makes  the  former  instru- 
ments touch  the  first  note  lightly,  and  then  joins  the  violoncellos  on  at  the 
D-sharp.  A  similar  passage  is  repeated  in  various  keys ;  and  at  last  we  are 
brought  to  D-flat,  in-  which  tonality,  so  remote  from  that  of  the  movement, 
the  first  principal  episode  is  introduced  fortissimo.  We  shall  find  this 
theme  later  as  the  subject  of  the  finale.  After  a  half-cadence  in  B-flat 
minor,  the  whole  passage  is  repeated,  with  some  changes  in  the  modula- 
tions and  entirely  different  orchestration, —  the  bold,  almost  rugged,  sub- 
ject being  now  given  to  the  strings,  and  the  answering  semi-quavers  to  the 
wood  instruments.  A  pause  on  the  chord  of  C,  the  dominant  of  F  minor, 
leads  to  the  second  principal  episode  in  F  major,  of  a  character  as  strongly 
contrasted  with  what  has  preceded  as  can  well  be  imagined.  From  this 
point  to  the  end  of  the  movement,  about  forty  pages  of  the  score,  we  meet 


with  these  two  episodes  presented  in  various  forms ;  and,  near  the  close,  I; 
the  second  of  them  appears  in  quite  a  new  dress,  given  out  in  D  major 
with  imposing  power  by  the  full  orchestra. 

"  The  succeeding  romance  is  the  gem  of  the  whole  work.  The  connec- 1 
tion  with  the  preceding  movement  is  made  by  one  chord.  The  first  allegro  II 
closes  in  D  major;  and  the  romance  begins  with  the  chord  of  D  minor,  J 
sustained  by  the  wind  instruments.  This  chord  is  not  the  tonic,  but  the  I 
sub-dominant  of  the  new  key, —  another  instance  of  our  composer's  habit  | 
of  beginning  a  movement  out  of  the  key.  The  chief  subject  of  the  romance, 
given  out  by  the  oboe  and  'cellos,  is  simplicity  itself. 

"  The  reader  can  mentally  complete  the  score  by  bearing  in  mind  that 
the  clarinets  and  bassoons  play  staccato  chords  in  unison  with  the  strings. 
At  the  close  of  its  first  statement,  a  short  phrase  is  given  by  the  violas 
against  the  holding  E,  as  a  sort  of  echo,  and  then  follows,  a  passage  of  ten 
bars  taken  from  the  opening  introduction, —  a  device  of  Schumann's  for 
giving  unity  to  the  entire  composition ;  after  which  the  first  phrase  of  the 
romance,  given  as  before  to  the  oboe  and  violoncello  in  octaves,  leads  to 
the  middle  portion  of  the  movement.  The  music  suddenly  modulates  into 
D  major.  An  entirely  new  and  most  elegant  subject  is  introduced,  given 
principally  to  the  strings  in  six  parts,  the  violoncello  being  divided  and 
separated  from  the  double  basses  ;  while  a  solo  violin  plays  a  graceful 
variation  in  triplet  semi-quavers  on  the  principal  melody.  After  this  beau- 
tiful episode,  the  first  subject  is  resumed ;  but  it  is  now  a  fourth  higher 
than  before,  beginning  in  D  minor  and  ending  in  A.  Three  quiet  chords 
of  A  major  conclude  this  lovely  movement,  the  only  fault  of  which  is  that 
it  is  too  short. 

"  The  scherzo  opens  with  a  somewhat  heavy  subject  for  the  full  orchestra 
without  trombones,  which  instruments  are  silent  throughout  the  movement. 
The  strong  accents,  almost yVr&r,  on  the  second  beat  of  the  bar  in  the  last 
half  of  the  subject,  produce  a  harsh,  heavy  effect,  quite  incompatible  with 
the  lightness  which  is  generally  associated  with  our  idea  of  a  scherzo.  The 
second  part  is  more  flowing,  and  contains  interesting  passages  of  imitation  ; 
and,  after  the  customary  resumption  of  the  first  theme,  we  find  another 
innovation  of  Schumann's  in  the  form.  The  usual  plan  would  have  been 
to  bring  the  scherzo  to  a  full  close  in  its  proper  key  of  D  minor.  Instead 
of  this,  our  author  for  the  first  time  repeats  the  whole  of  the  opening  six- 
teen bars,  leading  back  to  the  second  part  from  the  half-close  in  A 
major;  and  it  is  only  for  the  second  time  that  we  find  the  cadence  in 
D   minor  which  we  expected  to  meet  at  first.      The  quiet  trio  in  B -flat 
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which  follows  is  in  strong  contrast  with  the  robust  and  energetic  char- 
acter of  what  has  preceded,  and  is  most  characteristic  of  the  composer. 
The  modulations  in  the  second  part  of  this  trio  are  highly  effective,  espe 
cially  one  unexpected  transition  to  the  key  of  G-flat.  At  the  close,  Schu- 
mann repeats  the  experiment  he  has  just*  tried  with  the  scherzo, —  of  using 
the  half-close  for  the  first  time,  and  reserving  the  full  cadence  till  the  sec- 
ond time.  The  scherzo  is  then  resumed,  after  which  we  meet  with  still 
another  novelty  of  form.  The  trio  begins  once  more ;  and  one  naturally 
expects  that  we  shall  hear  it  all  again,  after  which  a  second  repetition  of 
the  scherzo  will  conclude  the  movement.  This  form  had  been  already 
employed  by  Beethoven  in  his  symphonies  in  B-flat  and  A.  But  Schumann 
does  nothing  of  the  kind.  Half-way  through  the  trio,  the  orchestra  seems 
to  waver.  A  sudden  indecision  seizes  them.  They  go  on  with  the  subject, 
but  in  a  faltering  manner,  and  interrupted  by  short  rests.  The  music  grad- 
ually dies  away ;  and  Schumann,  with  his  charming  German  (so  much 
fuller  of  meaning  than  a  mere  diminuendo),  writes  '  immer  schwacher  und 
schwacher '  (ever  weaker  and  weaker)  over  the  parts.  Everything  seems 
coming  to  a  standstill,  when  a  fresh  outburst  of  melody  from  the  wind  in- 
struments leads  almost  immediately  into  the  finale. 

"  This  last  movement  is  preceded  by  a  short  introduction,  in  the  very 
first  bar  of  which  whom  should  we  meet  with  but  our  old  acquaintance,  the 
first  bar  of  the  allegro,  accompanied  by  a  tremolo  of  the  strings,  and  holding 
notes  for  the  wind.  A  series  of  short  phrases  for  the  brass,  almost  of  a 
recitative  order,  with  tremolos  still  continued  for  the  violins,  and  the  semi- 
quaver phrase,  which  will  not  be  denied  admission,  form  the  chief  features 
of  this  short  introduction  in  D  minor,  which,  with  a  pause  on  the  dominant 
seventh,  leads  to  the  finale  proper.  The  opening  bars  will  be  recognized 
as  almost  identical  with  the  first  two  episodes  met  with  in  the  second  part 
of  the  first  movement.  Immediately  after  the  full  cadence  on  D,  a  new 
subject  is  introduced,  of  which  considerable  use  is  made  subsequently. 
Curiously  enough,  this  theme,  of  one  bar  merely,  is  not  at  all  original, 
being  found  in  the  -  Dona  nobis '  of  Haydn's  Coronation  Mass,  the  resem- 
blance being  further  heightened  by  the  figure  of  accompaniment  for  the 
second  violins.  The  second  subject  also  is  not  original, —  a  rare  thing 
with  Schumann, —  as  it  bears  an  extraordinary  family  likeness  to  a  well- 
known  passage  in  the  larghetto  of  Beethoven's  symphony  in  D.  Another 
hint  from  the  first  movement  of  the  same  composer's  symphony  in  A 
occurs  near  the  close  of  the  first  part, —  a  series  of  dissonances  of  the 
second  resolved  upwards  against  a  bass  rising  diatonically.     Such  coinci- 
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dences  are  probably  accidental,  or  at  most  due  to  the  unconscious  influence 
of  Beethoven  upon  Schumann ;  and  they  are  mentioned,  not  in  disparage- 
ment of  the  younger  composer,  but  simplybecause  they  are  curious  enough 
to  be  worth  noting. 

"The  first  part  of  this  finale  is  repeated,  like  the  ordinary  first  move- 
ment of  a  symphony,  which  in  its  general  form  it  resembles  ;  and  the  free 
fantasia  which  follows  is  singularly  dry  and  labored,  and  one  of  the  least 
interesting  parts  of  the  work.  Oddly  enough,  at  the  end  of  this  portion  it 
is  the  second  subject,  and  not  the  first,  which  we  meet  with.  The  first  sub- 
ject, in  fact,  never  recurs  at  all.  Did  Schumann  feel  that  he  had  given 
enough  of  it  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  symphony,  or  was  it  merely  a  freak 
on  his  part  ?  After  the  full  repetition  of  the  second  subject,  we  reach  a 
somewhat  long  coda,  in  which  a  new  melody  is  treated.  This,  however,  is 
soon  abandoned.  The  time  becomes  quicker ;  and,  after  a  pause  on  the 
chord  of  the  diminished  seventh  on  G- sharp,  a  short  presto,  with  much 
bustle  for  the  strings,  closes  the  symphony  somewhat  abruptly." 
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GEO.  H.  ELLIS,  Printer,  141  Franklin  Street,  BOSTON. 


OBTOS  ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC, 

YMPHOMY   ^         MILWAUKEE. 

^BTIIA  SEASON  OF  1890. 

ARTHUR    NIKISCH,  Conductor. 


Thursday  Evening,  May  15, 

At   8   o'clock. 


PROGRAMME. 

PART  I. 
Mendelssohn  _______      XLII.  Psalm 

Soli,  Chorus,  and  Orchestra. 
ARION    CLUB    and    CECILIAN    CHOIR 

Under  the  direction  of  Mr.  WM.  H.  POMMER. 

PART   II. 

Liszt        -  Symphonic  Poem,  "  Les  Preludes" 

Songs  with  Piano. 

(a)  Liszt  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  "O  Lieb"' 

(b)  Goldmark  -  -  -  -  -  -  -      "Die  Quelle" 

(c)  Grieg  --  -  -  -  -  -  -         "  Hoffnung " 

Mme.  STEINBACH-JAHNS. 

Grieg         _____  Suite,  "Peer  Gynt,"  Op.  46 

"  Daybreak." 
"The  Death  of  Aase." 
"  Anitra's  Dance." 

"  In  the  Halls  of  the  King  of  the  Dovre  Mountains." 
(The  imps  are  chasing  Peer  Gynt.) 

Wagner         -  Vorspiel,  "Die  Meistersinger " 

Historical  and  Analytical  Notes  prepared  by 
G.  H.  WILSON. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA. 


Performances  of  past  seasons  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in 
this  city  and  a  general  knowledge  of  the  excellence  of  the  organization 
make  it  unnecessary  to  speak  of  the  foremost  position  which  it  now  oc- 
cupies in  the  musical  world.  As  a  matter  of  record,  it  may  be  of  interest  to 
state  that  the  Orchestra  was  formed  in  1881  by  a  public-spirited  and 
music-loving  citizen  of  Boston,  with  the  intention  of  giving  his  native  city 
a  permanent  organization  which  should  rank  with  the  best  orchestras  of 
Europe.  To  his  individual  support  alone  is  due  the  position  which  the 
organization  has  been  able  to  assume. 

During  the  first  three  years  of  its  existence,  the  responsible  post  of  Con- 
ductor was  filled  by  Mr.  Georg  Henschel,  who  was  succeeded  in  1884  by 
Mr.  Wilhelm  Gericke  of  Vienna,  who  held  the  position  for  five  years. 

Too  much  credit  cannot  be  given  these  gentlemen  for  their  great 
musical  ability  and  conscientious  devotion  to  the  artistic  interests  of  the 


organization. 


THE    CONDUCTOR. 


The  present  Conductor  is  Mr.  Arthur  Nikisch,  who  came  from  Leipzig 
last  September.  The  following  sketch  of  this  famous  young  Kapellmeister 
is  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Arthur  Weld,  the  eminent  critic  of  the  Boston  Post: — 

THE    CAREER   OF  ARTHUR  NIKISCH. 

Before  long,  an  artist  will  arrive  in  Boston  who  is  probably  not  only 
destined  to  enjoy  the  greatest  popularity  in  this  city,  but  also  to  occupy 
for  the  next  three  years  practically  the  most  important  musical  position  in 
this  country.  The  work  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  certainly 
entitles  this  institution  to  be  considered  as  the  finest  Orchestra  in  this  country, 
and  one  of  the  four  or  five  finest  orchestras  in  the  world.  This  being  so, 
the  musical  rank  of  its  Conductor  is  undisputed ;  and  the  fact  that  very 
shortly  the  new  incumbent  of  this  position  will  be  among  us  justifies  the 
curiosity  which  is  felt  by  all  music-lovers  as  to  his  artistic  personality.  It 
is  probably  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  no  one  has  ever  been  awaited  in 
Boston  with  so  much  eager  curiosity  and  interest  as  falls  to  the  share  of 
our  new  "  Kapellmeister " ;  and,  therefore,  a  short  biographical  sketch 
of  the  distinguished  new-comer  will  doubtless  be  welcome  to  many  people. 

Arthur  Nikisch  was  born  on  the  12th  of  October,  1855,  in  a  small  town 
called  Szent-Miklos,  Hungary.     His  father  occupied  the  position  of  head 
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steward  and  auditor  to  Prince  Lichtenstein,  and  was  himself  an 
enthusiastic  musical  amateur.  In  earliest  childhood,  the  boy  showed 
such  extraordinary  talent  that  his  parents  determined  to  educate  him 
as  a  musician.  He  began  his  studies  with  the  violin;  and  he  mastered 
this  instrument  with  such  ease  and  so  completely  that,  at  the  early 
age  of  eight,  he  appeared  in  public  with  most  extraordinary  success, 
—  in  fact,  the  young  prodigy  received  a  genuine  ovation.  His  first  studies 
in  harmony  and  organ-playing  were  made  under  the  direction  of  the  organ- 
ist Prochazka,  in  the  neighboring  town  of  Buschtowitz ;  and  in  all  branches 
the  lad  made  such  remarkable  progress  as  to  enable  him  to  enter  the  Royal 
Conservatory  in  Vienna  at  the  unusually  early  age  of  eleven.  Here  he 
worked  harder  than  ever,  and  especially  devoted  himself  to  all  the  techni- 
cal branches  of  composition,  with  such  success  that  two  years  later  (being 
then  only  thirteen  years  old)  he  sent  a  string  sextet  to  an  open  competition, 
and  unanimously  received  the  first  prize.  He  remained  at  the  conserva- 
tory for  eight  years,  during  which  time  he  won  many  more  prizes  for  his 
compositions,  as  well  as  the  first  prize  and  silver  medal  for  violin  playing. 
One  of  his  compositions  —  a  cantata  for  solo,  chorus,  and  orchestra  —  was 
so  successful  as  to  be  constantly  repeated ;  and,  as  a  special  honor  (and 
tribute  to  his  abilities  as  a  conductor-composer),  on  the  occasion  of  his 
graduating  from  the  conservatory,  he  publicly  conducted  a  symphony.  He 
was  immensely  popular  with  all  his  fellow-students,  among  whom  were 
Mottl  and  Faur,  who  especially  recognized  his  extraordinary  talent  for 
conducting ;  and,  as  a  parting  gift  from  his  class,  he  was  presented  with  a 
magnificent  and  costly  baton. 

He  immediately  applied  for  a  desk  among  the  first  violinists  at  the 
Royal  Opera ;  and,  obtaining  this  honorable  position  without  the  least 
difficulty,  he  occupied  it  during  four  years,  receiving  in  this  way  the  best 
possible  practical  instruction  in  conducting.  During  this  time,  he  played 
through  an  enormous  repertoire  of  operatic  and  concert  music,  and  had 
constantly  before  him  the  splendid  example  of  such  magnificent  conductors 
as  Richter  and  Jahn.  At  the  end  of  his  experiences  as  a  member  of  the 
orchestra  (1878),  he  went  with  the  celebrated  manager,  Angelo  Neumann, 
to  Leipzig,  and  was  installed  as  assistant  conductor  in  the  Old  Opera 
House.  He  remained  in  this  position  for  a  year,  drilling  the  chorus  and 
soloists,  and  conducting  the  smaller  operas  and  operettas;  but  Neumann's 
experience  had  shown  him  that  he  had  found  a  real  musical  wonder,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  year  he  was  transferred  to  the  New  Opera  House  as  head 
conductor,  where  he  remained  until  he  left  for  Boston.  He  made  his  debut 
in  this  position  with  one  of  the  most  magnificent  performances  of 
"Tannhauser"  ever  heard  in  Leipzig,  and  from  that  moment  he  was  univer- 
sally acknowledged  as  one  of  the  most  gifted  and  important  conductors  in 
Europe.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  he  has  done  more  for  music 
in  Leipzig  than  any  other  individual  can  justly  claim.  Under  his  care 
and  direction,  the  Leipzig  Theatre  orchestra  has  gained  a  European  fame, 
which  entitles  it  to  an  equal  or  even  superior  place  to  the  Gewandhaus 
orchestra.     Nikisch  has  also,  during  these  years  in  Leipzig,  distinguished 
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himself  quite  as  much  as  a  concert  conductor  as  in  the  theatre  ;  and  (this 
will  indeed  be  appreciated  here  in  Boston)  he  is  particularly  successful  as  a 
programme-maker.  A  performance  of  the  colossal  Ninth  Symphony  in  1882 
is  said  to  have  been  the  most  magnificent  ever  given ;  while  the  superb 
manner  in  which  he  conducted  the  concerts  of  the  last  "  Tonkiinstler-Ver- 
sammlung"  in  1883  brought  him  a  profusion  of  orders  and  decorations 
from  all  over  the  country.  He  also  conducted  on  many  occasions  in  the 
Gewandhaus  as  Reinecke's  substitute,  and  has  also  given  many  re- 
markably successful  concerts  with  his  own  theatre  orchestra.  More 
especially  noteworthy,  however,  is  the  manner  in  which  he  conducted 
the  recent  monster  concerts  of  the  Liszt  Society.  With  them,  he  achieved 
a  success  which  caused  all  the  noted  German  critics  to  acknowledge  that 
Arthur  Nikisch  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  talented  living  conductors, 
both  in  the  theatre  and  on  the  concert  stage. 

He  has  received  countless  offers  to  leave  Leipzig.  Frankfort,  Vienna, 
Cassel,  Carlsruhe,  and  Mannheim  have  all  vied  with  one  another  in  un- 
successful attempts  to  induce  him  to  leave  his  beloved  Leipzig ;  but  it 
seems  reserved  for  a  city  of  the  New  World  to  have  finally  overcome  his 
scruples,  and  induced  him  to  conquer  new  fields. 

The  musical  world  of  Leipzig  is  in  genuine  distress,  for  they  feel  only 
too  keenly  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  replace  him.  He  has  earned  a 
place  in  the  great  quartet  of  conductors, —  Richter,  Levy,  Mottl,  and 
Nikisch, —  and  between  these  four  geniuses  and  the  second  flight  there  is 
a  wide  gap.  But  Leipzig's  loss  is  our  gain,  and  it  remains  only  for  the 
Boston  public  to  show  genuine  appreciation  of  the  good  fortune  which  has 
given  the  local  musical  world  a  man  whose  artistic  footsteps  can  be  safely 
followed  without  any  fear  of  a  misstep. 

THE  PERSONNEL. 

The  liberal  policy  of  the  founder  and  the  exacting  requirements  of  the 
Conductor  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  his  predecessors 
have  resulted  in  the  assembling  of  a  body  of  artists  of  unusual  ability, 
well  fitted  to  sustain  the  high  standard  of  the  organization. 

Originally  made  up  of  the  best  available  players  of  Boston  and  New 
York,  each  year  the  Orchestra  has  been  strengthened  by  the  acquisition  of 
superior  performers  wherever  they  could  be  found,  until  it  is  now  every- 
where conceded  that  no  such  company  has  before  been  brought  together 
in  America. 

In  its  ranks  may  be  found  representatives  from  the  leading  orchestras 
of  Vienna,  Leipzig,  Berlin,  Paris,  and  London. 

At  the  head  of  the  Violins  as  Concertmeister  is  Herr  Franz  Kneiselr 
who  is  ably  supported  by  Mr.  C.  M.  Loeffler,  Mr.  T.  Adamowski,  and  a 
corps  of  players  every  member  of  which  is  a  solo  artist. 

At  the  first  desk  of  the  'Celli  sit  Herr  Anton  Hekking  and  Herr  Leo 
Schulz,  new-comers  of  whom  flattering  accounts  are  heard. 

Patrons  of   the  concert  will  note  with  pleasure    the   brilliant   playing 
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on  flute  and  oboe  of  Messrs.  Mole'  and  Sautet,  who  came  two  years  ago 
from  the  Opera  Comique,  Paris.  Other  prominent  players  among  the  wind 
instruments  are  Herr  Joseph  Reiter,  first  horn,  Mr.  Pierre  Miiller,  first 
trumpet,  late  of  the  Lamoureux  Orchestra,  Paris,  and  Herr  Goldschmidt, 
first  clarinet. 

In  every  department,  the  Orchestra  has  been  brought  as  near  as  pos- 
sible to  ideal  perfection. 

THE    SOLOIST. 

After  correspondence  with  several  eminent  singers,  now  in  America, 
but  who  could  not  remain  during  May,  the  management  take  pleasure  in 
announcing  that  an  engagement  has  been  effected  with  Mme.  Magdeline 
Steinbach-Jahns,  who  visits  America  for  the  first  time  to  accompany  the 
Orchestra  as  soloist  on  its  tour. 


MME.  STEINBACH-JAHNS 

began  her  professional  career  singing  soubrette  parts  in  the  Opera  at  Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main.  She  next  appeared  in  Danzig,  where  her  remarkable 
gifts  attracted  attention,  and  brought  her  an  engagement  at  the  Leipzig 
Stadt  Theatre.  Here  she  soon  became  the  leading  dramatic  soprano,  and 
her  career  was  one  of  extraordinary  success.  Among  her  more  notable 
triumphs  were  the  roles  of  Elsa  in  "Lohengrin,"  Senta'in  "Flying  Dutch- 
man," Genoveva,  Eva  in  "  Die  Meistersinger,"  and  Agnes  in  "  Freischiitz." 
Her  repertoire  embraces  no  less  than  forty  operas,  and  the  leading 
critics  of  Europe  assign  her  a  foremost  place  among  the  lyric  artists  now 
before  the  public. 
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ANALYTICAL    NOTES. 

Symphonic  Poem,  "  Lies  Preludes."  .Liszt. 

(£>  apres  Lamartine.) 

This  work,  the  third  of  Liszt's  "  Symphonic  Poems,"  was  begun  at 
Marseilles  in  1845,  anc^  finished  at  Weimar,  five  years  later.  Its  first  per- 
formance took  place  also  at  Weimar  in  1854.  As  their  generic  name 
implies,  all  Liszt's  compositions  of  the  present  class  have  an  avowed  poetic 
basis.  That  of  the  work  now  to  be  played  is  found  in  a  passage  from 
Lamartine's  "  Me'ditations  Poe'tiques,"  placed  by  the  composer  himself  at 
the  head  of  his  score.  The  passage  in  question  may  be  rendered  into 
English  thus:  — 

"  What  is  our  life  but  a  series  of  Preludes  to  that  unknown  song  of  which 
Death  intones  the  first  solemn  note  ?  Love  constitutes  the  enchanting 
dawn  of  all  existence  ;  but  where  is  an  experience  in  which  the  first  sensa- 
tions of  happiness  are  not  disturbed  by  some  storm,  the  deadly  breath  of 
which  dispels  its  fond  illusions,  while  blasting  lightning  burns  up  its  altar  ? 
What  cruelly  wounded  soul,  when  one  of  these  tempests  has  passed  away, 
does  not  seek  to  lull  its  memories  in  the  sweet  calm  of  country  life  ? 
Nevertheless,  man  cannot  long  resign  himself  to  the  beneficent  insipidity 
which  at  first  charmed  him  in  the  bosom  of  nature ;  and,  *  when  the 
trumpet  gives  the  signal  of  alarm,'  he  runs  to  the  post  of  peril,  what- 
ever be  the  war  that  calls  him  to  the  ranks,  so  that  he  may  recover  in 
combat  full  consciousness  of  himself  and  entire  possession  of  his  powers." 
"  Les  Preludes "  may,  taking  the  composer's  indications  of  tempo  as  a 
guide,  be  divided  into  six  sections  :  — 

Andante  {strings,  then  flutes). 

Andante  maestoso  {trombones  and  basses). 

Allegro  ma  non  troppo  {violins  and  ,celli). 

Allegro  tempestuoso  {violins  and  horns). 

Allegretto  pastorale  {harp,  then  horns). 

Allegro  marziale  animato  {violins,  then  trumpets). 

These,  however,  are  not  "  movements "  in  the  sense  of  the  word  as  it  is 
used  in  connection  with  older  forms  of  art.  According  to  Mr.  C.  A.  Barry, 
who  is  entitled  to  speak  as  an  authority,  they  are  "  qualifications  of  the 
constituents  of  a  complete  organism,  comprised  within  the  space  of  a  single 
movement."  Symphonies  proper  are  works  in  several  movements.  Sym- 
phonic poems,  of  the  Liszt  order,  are  works  in  one  movement,  containing 
several  constituents  variously  qualified.  The  writer  just  quoted  also 
remarks:  "The  form  which  he  [Liszt]  has,  devised  for  his  symphonic 
poems  in  the  main  differs  less  from  the  established  form  than  at  first  sight 
appears.     A  comparison  of  the  established  form  of  the  so-called  classical 
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period  with  that  devised  by  Liszt  will  make  this  apparent.  The  former 
may  be  described  as  consisting  of  (i)  the  exposition  of  the  principal  sub- 
jects, (2)  their  development,  and  (3)  their  recapitulation.  For  this,  Liszt 
has  substituted  (1)  exposition,  (2)  development,  and  (3)  further  develop- 
ment, or,  as  Wagner  has  tersely  expressed  it,  '  nothing  else  but  that  which 
is  demanded  by  the  subject  and  its  expressive  development.'  Thus, 
though  from  sheer  necessity  rigid  formality  has  been  sacrificed  to  truthful- 
ness, unity  and  consistency  are  as  fully  maintained  as  upon  the  old  system, 
but  by  a  different  method,  the  reasonableness  of  which  cannot  be  disputed." 
With  regard  to  the  themes  of  "  Les  Preludes  "  and  their  treatment,  it 
must  suffice  to  state  that  the  principal  subject  to  be  metamorphosed 
appears  in  the  opening  andante.  This  is  developed  in  the  andante  maestoso, 
which  also  contains  the  second  subject.  The  remaining  sections  deal 
variously  with  the  themes  thus  set  forth,  ringing  upon  them  ingenious 
changes  which  will  sufficiently  exercise  the  hearer's  powers  of  attention. 
Compiled  from  "  London  Symphony  "  programme.) 


Suite,  "  Peer  Gynt,"  Op.  46.  Grieg:, 

Daybreak. 

The  Death  of  Aase. 

Anitra's  Dance. 

The  Hall  of  the  Mountain  King. 

Grieg,  like  Chopin,  Dvorak,  and  Tschaikowsky,  gets  his  inspiration  from 
national  sources.  It  came,  however,  with  his  maturity ;  for,  though  born 
in  Norway,  his  early  studies  were  conducted  for  the  most  part  in  Germany, 
and  gave  no  distinct  premonition  of  their  future  trend.  Ole  Bull  may  be 
said  to  have  discovered  Grieg  j  for  it  was  he  who,  on  hearing  the  boy  of 
fifteen  play  the  pianoforte,  insisted  that  he  be  sent  at  once  to  Leipzig, 
where  he  remained  four  years.  After  Leipzig,  Grieg  visited  Copenhagen, 
then  the  literary  and  aesthetic  centre  of  Scandinavia.  Here,  in  1863,  when 
he  was  twenty  years  old,  began  his  first  serious  acquaintance  with  the  folk- 
songs of  his  people,  from  whose  tender  melancholy  he  has  not  since  been 
parted.  The  influence  and  companionship  of  Richard  Norkraak,  a  com- 
poser of  great  promise,  who  died  young,  must  not  be  overlooked  in  tracing 
the  development  of  Grieg's  individuality.  What  came  of  their  friendship 
Grieg  has  himself  told  :  "  The  scales  suddenly  fell  from  my  eyes  when  first 
I  learned  through  him  to  understand  Norwegian  folk-melodies  and  my 
own  nature.  We  united  ourselves  against  the  mingled  Gade-Mendelssohn 
weakly-effeminate  Scandinavianism,  and  struck  out  with  enthusiasm  into  the 
new  pathway  which  the  Northern  school  is  at  present  pursuing."  Nor- 
kraak's  songs,  Kjerulf's  romances,  Ole  Bull's  "Visit  to  the  Sater,"  and  after- 
wards Bjornson's  poems  and  the  dramas  of  Henrik  Ibsen  have  had  an 
ineffaceable  influence  on  Grieg's  music. 

The  dramatic  poem  of  "  Peer  Gynt"  was  written  by  Ibsen  in  1867, —  a 
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midway  period  in  the  career  of  one  who  is  now  occupying  a  share  of  the 
cultivated  world's  attention.  This  synopsis  of  the  poem,  or  allegory,  is  pre- 
sented :  "  The  character  of  Peer  Gynt  is  taken  from  one  of  the  Norwegian 
folk-legends.  He  is  a  Norwegian  Faust,  whose  superabundance  of  imagi- 
nation will  bring  him  to  destruction  if  he  is  not  saved  by  a  woman.  Peer 
Gynt  is  a  peasant  lad,  whose  parents  were  once  well-to-do  people  ;  but  the 
father  is  now  dead,  and  the  mother  and  son  are  living  in  great  poverty. 
The  lad  is  full  of  great  ideas,  and  has  many  wonderful  plans  for  the  future. 
These  he  confides  to  his  mother,  who,  notwithstanding  his  wild  ways  and 
fantastic  ideas,  believes  in  him.  His  youthful  arrogance  knows  no  bounds. 
He  goes  to  a  wedding  and  carries  off  the  bride  to  the  mountains,  where  he 
afterwards  deserts  her.  During  the  night,  he  wanders  about  and  meets 
with  some  frolicsome  dairy-maids.  He  harbors  at  last  in  the  hall  of  the 
King  of  the  Dovre  Mountains,  where  he  falls  in  love  with  the  king's 
daughter,  but  is  finally  turned  out  of  doors.  He  returns  home,  where  he 
finds  his  mother,  Aase,  on  her  death-bed.  After  her  death,  he  sails  for 
foreign  climes,  and  lands,  after  the  lapse  of  many  years,  a  rich  man,  on  the 
coast  of  Morocco.  In  one  of  the  Arabian  deserts,  he  meets  Anitra,  the 
daughter  of  a  Bedouin  chief.  She  only  succeeds  in  captivating  him  tem- 
porarily, and  leaves  him.  Peer  Gynt  dreams  about  Solvejg,  the  love  of  his 
youth,  who  has  faithfully  been  waiting  for  him,  and  to  whose  arms  he  at 
last  returns,  old  and  gray." 

The  suite  played  to-day  is  a  reduction  of  the  voluminous  music  Grieg 
composed  for  the  production  of  the  drama  on  the  stage.  The  first  move- 
ment, Daybreak,  allegretto  pastorale,  is  scored  for  small  orchestra.  The 
second,  andante  doloroso,  consisting  of  four  measured  periods  for  muted 
strings,  is  a  funeral  march.  The  third,  tempo  di  mazurka,  is  written  for 
divided  strings  and  triangle.  The  fourth,  alia  marcia  e  molto  marcato,  a. 
somewhat  grotesque  march,  is  scored  for  full  modern  orchestra,  and  pict- 
ures the  imps  tormenting  Peer  Gynt. 

Grieg  is  now  living  in  Bergen,  Norway.  Of  late,  in  company  with  his 
wife,  who  is  a  singer,  he  has  made  a  number  of  professional  tours,  appear- 
ing both  as  pianist  and  conductor.  Last  season  he  was  the  honored  guest 
of  the  London  Philharmonic  Society.  Only  a  few  weeks  ago,  we  hear  of 
him  in  Paris,  where  at  the  Chatelet  Concerts  M.  Colonne  arranged  a  pro- 
gramme consisting  chiefly  of  his  compositions. 
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GEO.  H.  ELLIS,  Printer,  141  Franklin  Street,  BOSTON. 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, Mr.  Arthur  Nikisch,  Conductor,  is 

the  only  permanent  Orchestra  to  appear  in 
this  city,  during  the  season,  organized  and 
maintained  exclusively  for  concert  purposes 
and  the  daily  interpretation  of  music  of  the 
highest  class. 


BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA. 


Performances  of  past  seasons  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in 
this  city  and  a  general  knowledge  of  the  excellence  of  the  organization 
make  it  unnecessary  to  speak  of  the  foremost  position  which  it  now  occu- 
pies in  the  musical  world.  As  a  matter  of  record,  it  may  be  of  interest  to 
state  that  the  Orchestra  was  formed  in  1 88 1  by  a  public-spirited  and  music- 
loving  citizen  of  Boston,  with  the  intention  of  giving  his  native  city  a  per- 
manent organization  which  should  rank  with  the  best  orchestras  of  Europe. 
To  his  individual  support  alone  is  due  the  position  which  the  organization 
has  been  able  to  assume. 

During  the  first  three  years  of  its  existence,  the  responsible  post  of  Con- 
ductor was  filled  by  Mr.  Georg  Henschel,  who  was  succeeded  in  1884  by 
Mr.  Wilhelm  Gericke  of  Vienna,  who  held  the  position  for  five  years. 

Too  much  credit  cannot  be  given  these  gentlemen  for  their  great 
musical  ability  and  conscientious  devotion  to  the  artistic  interests  of  the 
organization. 

Encouraged  by  the  flattering  success  of  the  concerts  in  most  of  the 
leading  cities  and  the  growing  interest  in  Ann  Arbor,  the  management 
of  the  Choral  Union  have  completed  arrangements  for  a  concert  to  be 
given  in  the  University  Hall  the  present  season.  Assurance  is  given 
that  nothing  will  be  left  undone  to  make  this  concert  the  notable  event 
of  the  musical  season,  and  worthy  the  attention  of  every  lover  of  good 
music. 

THE   CONDUCTOR. 

The  management  take  pleasure  in  announcing  the  engagement  of  Mr. 
Arthur  Nikisch  as  Conductor  for  the  coming  season.  The  following  sketch 
of  this  famous  young  Kapellmeister  is  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Arthur  Weld :  — 

THE   CAREER   OF   ARTHUR   NIKISCH. 

Before  long,  an  artist  will  arrive  in  Boston  who  is  probably  not  only 
destined  to  enjoy  the  greatest  popularity  in  this  city,  but  also  to  occupy 


for  the  next  three  years  practically  the  most  important  musical  position  in 
this  country.     The  work  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  certainly  en, 
titles  this  institution  to  be  considered  as  the  finest  Orchestra  in  this  country, 
and  one  of  the  four  or  five  finest  orchestras  in  the  world.     This  being  so, 
the  musical  rank  of  its  Conductor  is  undisputed ;    and  the  fact  that  very 
shortly  the  new  incumbent  of  this  position  will  be  among  us  justifies  the 
curiosity  which  is  felt  by  all  music-lovers  as  to  his  artistic  personality.     It 
is  probably  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  no  one  has  ever  been  awaited  in 
Boston  with  so  much  eager  curiosity  and  interest  as  falls  to  the  share  of 
our  new  "  Kapellmeister " ;    and,   therefore,   a  short   biographical   sketch 
of  the  distinguished  new-comer  will  doubtless  be  welcome  to  many  people. 
Arthur  Nikisch  was  born  on  the  12th  of  October,  1855,  in  a  small  town 
called    Szent-Miklos,    situated   in   the   principality   of    Lichtenstein.     His 
father  occupied  the  position  of  head  steward  and  auditor  to  the  prince, 
and  was  himself  an  enthusiastic  musical  amateur.     In  earliest  childhood, 
the  boy  showed  such  extraordinary  talent  that  his  parents  determined  to 
educate  him  as  a  musician.     He  began  his  studies  with  the  violin ;   and  he 
mastered   this  instrument  with  such  ease  and  so  completely  that,  at  the 
early  age  of  eight,  he  appeared  in  public  with  most  extraordinary  success, 
—  in  fact,  the  young  prodigy  received  a  genuine  ovation.     His  first  studies 
in  harmony  and  organ-playing  were  made  under  the  direction  of  the  organ- 
ist Prochazka,  in  the  neighboring  town  of  Buschtowitz ;  and  in  all  branches 
the  lad  made  such  remarkable  progress  as  to  enable  him  to  enter  the  Royal 
Conservatory  in  Vienna  at  the  unusually  early  age  of  eleven.     Here  he 
worked  harder  than  ever,  and  especially  devoted  himself  to  all  the  techni- 
cal branches  of  composition,  with  such  success  that  two  years  later  (being 
then  only  thirteen  years  old)  he  sent  a  string  sextet  to  an  open  competition, 
and  unanimously  received  the  first  prize.     He  remained  at  the  conserva- 
tory for  eight  years,  during  which  time  he  won  many  more  prizes  for  his 
compositions,  as  well  as  the  first  prize  and  silver  medal  for  violin  playing. 
One  of  his  compositions  —  a  cantata  for  solo,  chorus,  and  orchestra  —  was 
so  successful  as  to  be  constantly  repeated ;    and,  as  a  special  honor  (and 
tribute  to  his  abilities  as  a  conductor-composer),  on  the  occasion  of  his 
graduating  from  the  conservatory,  he  publicly  conducted  a  symphony.     He 
was  immensely  popular  with  all  his  fellow-students,   among  whom  were 
Mottl  and  Faur,  who  especially  recognized  his  extraordinary  talent  for 
conducting;  and,  as  a  parting  gift  from  his  class,  he  was  presented  with  a 
magnificent  and  costly  baton. 


He  immediately  applied  for  a  desk  among  the  first  violinists  at  the 
Royal  Opera;    and,   obtaining  this  honorable  position  without  the  least 
difficulty,  he  occupied  it  during  four  years,  receiving  in  this  way  the  best 
possible  practical  instruction  in  conducting.     During  this  time,  he  played 
through  an  enormous  repertoire  of  operatic   and  concert  music,  and  had 
constantly  before  him  the  splendid  example  of  such  magnificent  conductors 
as  Richter  and  Jahn.     At  the  end  of  his  experiences  as  a  member  of  the 
orchestra  (1878),  he  went  with  the  celebrated  manager,  Angelo  Neumann, 
to  Leipzig,  and  was  installed   as   assistant   conductor  in  the  Old  Opera 
House.     He  remained  in  this  position  for  a  year,  drilling  the  chorus  and 
soloists,  and  conducting  the  smaller  operas  and  operettas ;  but  Neumann's 
experience  had  shown  him  that  he  had  found  a  real  musical  wonder,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  year  he  was  transferred  to  the  New  Opera  House  as 
head   conductor,   where    he   has  been  ever  since.      He  made  his  debut 
in    this    position    with    one    of    the    most    magnificent    performances  of 
"Tannhauser"  ever  heard  in  Leipzig,  and  from  that  moment  he  was  univer- 
sally acknowledged  as  one  of  the  most  gifted  and  important  conductors  in 
Europe.     It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  he  has  done  more  for  music 
in   Leipzig  than  any  other  individual  can  justly  claim.     Under  his   care 
and  direction,  the  Leipzig  Theatre  orchestra  has  gained  a  European  fame, 
which  entitles  it  to  an  equal  or  even  superior  place  to  the  Gewandhaus 
orchestra.     Nikisch  has  also,  during  these  years  in  Leipzig,  distinguished 
himself  quite  as  much  as  a  concert  conductor  as  in  the  theatre  ;  and  (this 
will  indeed  be  appreciated  here  in  Boston)  he  is  particularly  successful  as  a 
programme-maker.      A   performance  of  the  colossal  Ninth  Symphony  in 
1882  is  said    to    have   been  the  most  magnificent  ever  given ;    while  the 
superb   manner   in   which  he  conducted   the   concerts  of  the   last  "Ton- 
kiinstler-Versammlung "  in  1883  brought   him    a  profusion  of  orders  and 
decorations  from  all    over   the    country.      He    also   conducted   on   many 
occasions   in    the    Gewandhaus    as    Reinecke's   substitute,    and    has   also 
given  many  remarkably  successful  concerts  with  his  own  theatre  orchestra. 
More  especially  noteworthy,  however,  is  the  manner  in  which  he  conducted 
the  recent  monster  concerts  of  the  Liszt  Society.     With  them,  he  achieved 
a  success  which  caused  all  the  noted  German  critics  to  acknowledge  that 
Arthur  Nikisch  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  talented  living  conductors, 
both  in  the  theatre  and  on  the  concert  stage. 

He  has  received  countless  offers  to  leave  Leipzig.     Frankfort,  Vienna, 
Cassel,  Carlsruhe,  and  Mannheim  have  all  vied  with  one  another  in  un- 


successful  attempts  to  induce  him  to  leave  his  beloved  Leipzig;  but  it 
seems  reserved  for  a  city  of  the  New  World  to  have  finally  overcome  his 
scruples,  and  induced  him  to  conquer  new  fields. 

The  musical  world  of  Leipzig  is  in  genuine  distress,  for  they  feel  only 
too  keenly  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  replace  him.  He  has  earned  a 
place  in  the  great  quartet  of  conductors, —  Richter,  Levy,  Mottl,  and 
Nikisch, —  and  between  these  four  geniuses  and  the  second  flight  there  is 
a  wide  gap.  But  Leipzig's  loss  is  our  gain,  and  it  remains  only  for  the 
Boston  public  to  show  genuine  appreciation  of  the  good  fortune  which  has 
given  the  local  musical  world  a  man  whose  artistic  footsteps  can  be  safely 
followed  without  any  fear  of  a  misstep. 

THE   PERSONNEL. 

The  liberal  policy  of  the  founder  and  the  exacting  requirements  of  the 
Conductor  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  his  predecessors  have 
resulted  in  the  assembling  of  a  body  of  artists  of  unusual  ability,  well 
fitted  to  sustain  the  high  standard  of  the  organization. 

Originally  made  up  of  the  best  available  players  of  Boston  and  New 
York,  each  year  the  Orchestra  has  been  strengthened  by  the  acquisition  of 
superior  performers  wherever  they  could  be  found,  until  it  is  now  every- 
where conceded  that  no  such  company  has  before  been  brought  together 
in  this  country. 

In  its  ranks  may  be  found  representatives  from  the  leading  orchestras 
of  Vienna,  Leipzig,  Berlin,  Paris,  and  London. 

At  the  head  of  the  Violins  as  Concertmeister  is  Mr.  Franz  Kneisel,  who 
is  ably  supported  by  Mr.  C.  M.  Loeffler,  Mr.  T.  Adamowski,  and  a  corps 
of  players,  every  member  of  which  is  a  solo  artist. 

At  the  first  desk  of  the  'Celli  sit  Mr.  Anton  Hekking  and  Mr.  Leo 
Schulz,  new-comers  of  whom  flattering  accounts  are  heard. 

Patrons  of  the  concert  will  note  with  pleasure  the  brilliant 
playing  on  flute  and  oboe  of  Messrs.  Mole'  and  Sautet,  who  came  two 
years  ago  from  the  Opera  Comique,  Paris.  Other  prominent  players 
among  the  wind  instruments  are  Mr.  Xaver  Reiter,  first  horn,  Mr.  Pierre 
Miiller,  first  trumpet,  late  of  the  Lamoureux  Orchestra,  Paris,  and  Mr. 
Goldschmidt,  first  clarinet. 

In  every  department,  the  Orchestra  has  been  brought  as  near  as  possible 
to  ideal  perfection. 


7 
THE   SOLOIST. 

It  is  the  intention  to  make  the  soloist  an  attractive  feature  of  the  com- 
ing concert. 

It  is  impossible  to  announce  so  far  in  advance  the  artist  who  will 
appear.     Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  best  available  talent  will  be  secured. 

'       THE   PROGRAMMES. 

An  extensive  library  collected  during  the  past  eight  years,  containing 
the  orchestral  compositions  of  the  old  masters  and  all  worthy  modern 
works,  enables  Mr.  Nikisch  to  present  an  infinite  variety  of  programmes, 
including  the  most  interesting,  instructive,  and  attractive  selections. 

To  give  permanent  value  to  the  concert  and  add  to  the  enjoyment  of 
those  who  attend,  an  analytical  programme  will  be  issued  in  book  form, 
similar  to  those  which  have  been  received  with  so  much  favor  in  Boston 
and  other  cities. 

$^*  A  copy  of  this  programme  will  be  mailed  before  the  concert  to 
each  subscriber  for  season  tickets. 


!TOH  Miner's  Grand  Theatre, 

.-4*  Detroit. 

!TI1A  SEASON  OF  1890. 

ARTHUR    NIKISCH,    Conductor. 

FOURTH    TOUR. 

Saturday  Evening,  May  17, 

At  8  o'clock. 

PROGRAMME. 

A.  Thomas        ___--_    Overture,  "Mignon" 

Weber        _____    Aria  from  "  Der  Freischuetz " 

Mme.  STEINBACH-JAHNS. 

Rubinstein  -  -        -  "  Bal  Costume" 

Berger  et  Bergere. 

Pecheur  Napolitain  et  Napolitaine. , 

Toreadore  et  Andalouse. 

Ernst  -  Solo  for  Violin,  "Air  Hongrois " 

Mr.  KNEISEL. 

Songs  with  Piano. 

{a)     Liszt  -  -  -  -  -    .        -  -  "O   Lieb" 

\b)     Brahms  •  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  "Staendchen" 

(c)     Umlauft       -  "Erwartung." 

Mme.  STEINBACH-JAHNS. 

Mendelssohn      _        _        _        _        _     Symphony  in  A  (Italian) 

Allegro  vivace. 
Andante  con  moto. 
Con  moto  moderato. 
Saltarello. 

:  :  :  SOLOISTS  :  : 

Mme.   STEINBACH-JAHNS.  Mr.  FRANZ  KNEISEL. 

The  Piano  used  is  a  Chickering. 

Historical  and  Analytical  Notes  prepared  by 
G.  H.  WILSON. 


Overture,  "Mignon."  A.  Thomas. 

Ambroise  Thomas  is  one  of  the  most  respected  musicians  of  France, 
composer  of  several  operas  and  ballets,  and,  because  of  his  position  at  the 
head  of  the  Paris  Conservatory,  has  long  been  arbiter  of  the  State's  musical 
affairs,  and  counsellor  among  her  foremost  musicians.  He  was  educated 
at  the  Paris  Conservatory,  where  he  won  the  Prix  de  Rome,  as  did  Berlioz 
before  him,  which  entitled  him  to  three  years'  study  and  travel  in  Italy. 
"  Mignon,"  composed  in  1866,  is  the  only  one  of  Thomas's  operas  at  all 
familiar  in  this  country.  The  overture  (which  is  founded  upon  leading 
motives  of  the  opera)  is  not  written  in  strict  form,  the  obligations  of  this 
composer  to  the  theatre  not  reaching  far  along  the  more  serious  and  exact 
lines  of  the  symphonist. 


MME.    STEINBACH-JAHNS. 

Mme.  Magdalene  Steinbach-Jahns  began  her  professional  career  sing- 
ing soubrette  parts  in  the  Opera  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main.  She  next  ap- 
peared in  Danzig,  where  her  remarkable  gifts  attracted  attention,  and 
brought  her  an  engagement  at  the  Leipzig  Stadt  Theatre.  Here  she  soon 
became  the  leading  dramatic  soprano,  and  her  career  was  one  of  extraordi- 
nary success.  Among  her  more  notable  triumphs  were  the  roles  of  Elsa  in 
"  Lohengrin,"    Senta   in  "  Flying  Dutchman,"    Genoveva,    Eva    in    "  Die 

Meistersinger,"  and  Agnes  in  "  Freischuetz." 
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Ballet  Music,  "Bal  Costume."  Rubinstein. 

Rubinstein's  "  Bal  Costume,"  music  consisting  of  a  set  of  historical 
dances  with  an  introduction,  originally  appeared  as  a  pianoforte  duet 
(Op.  103).  In  their  orchestral  dress,  the  several  movements  form  a 
characteristic  example  of  their  composer's  vigorous  and  fascinating  use  of 
the  instruments.  The  Rubinstein  jubilee  has  brought  out  many  tributes 
to  the  fine  character  of  the  composer.  It  is  said  that  thousands  of 
pounds  sterling  have  passed  through  his  hands  of  late  years  into  those  of 
indigent  artists,  poverty-stricken  students,  struggling  musicians,  to  whom 
his  encouragement  has  ever  been  as  the  warm  winds  of  autumn  to  the  leaf- 
less oak.  He  now  occupies  the  post  of  president  of  the  Imperial  Academy 
of  Music  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  is  in  receipt  of  a  considerable  yearly  salary, 
every  copeck  of  which  goes  to  relieve  the  needs  of  young  artists  rich  in 
nothing  but  rare  artistic  gifts.  He  is,  consequently,  as  poor  as  Lazarus, — 
nay,  poorer  still ;  and  his  financial  condition  is  in  such  a  plight  that  the 
pension  of  three  thousand  roubles,  which  the  Emperor  of  Russia  has  just 
allowed  him,  was,  people  say,  the  most  useful  form  which  recognition  of 
his  merits  could  have  assumed  under  the  circumstances. 


Symphony  in  A,  "  Italian."  Mendelssohn. 

Allegro  vivace. 
Andante  con  tnoto. 
m  Con  tnoto  moderato. 

Saltarello  (presto). 

The  name  of  "  Italian,"  by  which  this  delightful  work  is  known,  is  due 
to  Mendelssohn  himself.  He  composed  it  during  his  stay  in  Italy  in  183 1, 
and  repeatedly  refers  to  it  under  that  title  in  his  charming  letters  home, 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  "  Walpurgis  Night,"  which  in  joke  he  calls  the 
"  Saxon  symphony,"  and  the  "  Hebrides  "  overture,  which  he  also  wrote  at 
the  same  time,  as  well  as  from  the  '■  Scotch  "  symphony,  which  he  planned 
and  made  some  progress  with  during  that  period  of  astonishing  activity. 
The  opening  and  closing  movements  appear  to  have  been  composed  in 
Rome  itself.  At  any  rate,  writing  from  Rome  on  the  22d  February,  183 1, 
after  he  had  been  there  four  months,  he  tells  his  sisters  that  the  "  Italian 
symphony  is  making  great  progress.  It  will  be  the  gayest  thing  I  have 
ever  done,  especially  the  last  movement.  For  the  adagio,  I  have  not  found 
anything  yet  exactly  right,  and  I  think  I  must  put  it  off  for  Naples."  A 
week  later,  he  is  in  the  same  mind  ;  and,  lamenting  how  fast   the    time 
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flies,  and  very  unnecessarily  upbraiding  himself  for  not  making  the  best  use 
of  it,  he  continues  :  "  If  I  could  do  but  one  of  my  two  symphonies  here ! 
but  the  Italian  one  I  must  and  will  put  off  till  I  have  seen  Naples,  which 
must  play  a  part  in  it."  The  part  which  it  did  play,  then,  is  the  slow 
movement.  Of  the  scherzo,  or  what  stands  for  it,  more  anon.  The  andante, 
if  anything,  is  Mendelssohn's  visit  to  Naples.  It  is  difficult  to  realize  this, 
and  to  find  in  that  grave,  beautiful,  regretful  strain  a  reflection  of  the 
streets  and  quays  of  the  noisiest  and  most  brilliant  city  in  the  world.  It  is 
not  like  the  protest  of  an  earnest-minded  man  against  the  frivolity  and 
recklessness  of  the  "  great  sinful  streets  of  Naples,"  which  raised  so  power- 
fully the  indignation  of  a  poet  of  our  own  days.  It  would  seem  to  have 
been  more  appropriately  the  production,  or  rather  the  suggestion,  of  some 
solemn  evening  hour  in  Rome,  in  the  gathering  shades  of  St.  Peter's  or  the 
mouldering,  quaint  grandeur  of  the  Vatican  gardens.  And  we  cling  to  this 
idea,  notwithstanding  the  two  letters  just  quoted  ;  for  it  was  not  till  the 
5th  of  April  that  he  left  Rome,  and  the  Holy  Week  and  Easter  had  come 
in  the  interval,  and  he  had  gone  through  the  wonderful  ceremonials  of  that 
time,  and  had  had  the  lovely  land  journey  —  by  road,  not  by  railway  — 
from  Rome  to  Naples  in  which  to  collect  his  impressions  and  mature  his 
ideas.  This  andante  (often,  though  entirely  without  warrant,  called  the 
Pilgrims'  March)  is  one  of  the  most  favorite  orchestral  pieces  in  the  whole 
repertoire  of  music,  and  probably  shares  with  the  allegretto  of  Beethoven's 
No.  8  symphony  the  honor  of  having  made  more  people  happy  than  any 
other  piece. 

The  opening  movement,  allegro  vivace,  seems  to  embody  the  general 
feelings  aroused  by  Mendelssohn's  entrance  into  Italy  and  his  journey  from 
the  Alps  to  Rome,  of  which  such  delightful  records  are  left  in  his  letters. 
It  is  full  of  the  "  open  air  "  and  "  blue  sky  "  and  the  "  season  of  blossoms  " 
that  he  loved  so  much  and  is  always  talking  about  in  the  letters  of  this 
period.  Never,  perhaps,  was  music  written  more  wonderfully  full  of  the 
fire  of  youth  and  the  animal  spirits  of  a  man  at  once  thoroughly  genial  and 
thoroughly  refined.  There  is  something  irresistible  in  the  gay  Han  with 
which  it  starts  off  at  once  without  a  moment's  hesitation, —  in  this  respect 
like,  and  yet  in  much  else  how  unlike,  Beethoven's  eighth  symphony ! 
How  bright  and  variegated  is  the  color  of  the  opening,  as  the  flutes,  clari- 
nets, and  oboes  come  dancing  in  one  after  the  other,  and  the  staccato  bass 
picks  its  way  about  so  effectively ! 

The  subject  is  developed  at  considerable  length  before  the  introduction 
of  the  "  second  subject "  proper.     The  latter,  when  it  arrives,  is  given  to 
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his  favorite  clarinets,  and  might  well  be  the  very  phrase  which  came  into 
his  head  d  propos  to  Goethe's  line,  "  Die  ganze  Luft  ist  Warm  und  Blii- 
thevoll,"  in  speaking  of  which,  indeed,  he  especially  names  them. 

The  second  part  of  the  movement  (after  the  double  bar)  opens  with 
equal  beauty  and  originality,  with  a  delicious  fugato  passage,  for  the  strings 
only,  on  a  crisp  and  spirited  subject  now  introduced,  and  ending  in  the  re- 
appearance of  the  opening  theme.  The  subject  of  this  fugato  is  re-em- 
ployed more  than  once  in  the  coda  which  terminates  the  movement. 
Another  melody  which  appears  only  in  the  second  part  is  a  joyous  strain 
commenced  by  the  second  violins  and  continued  by  the  flute,  with  a  de- 
licious accompaniment  of  staccato  triplets  in  the  fiddles  and  detached 
pizzicato  notes  in  the  bass.  Mendelssohn  must  always  have  his  'cello  solo. 
It  is  found  in  his  very  first  symphony,  written  when  he  was  barely  twelve 
years  old ;  and  here  it  comes  in  with  excellent  effect  on  the  return  of  the 
second  subject,  with  a  charming  triplet  accompaniment  above  it  in  the  flutes 
and  clarinets  alternately.  Of  the  innumerable  beautiful  and  masterly  de- 
tails which  crowd  his  first  movement  (such  as  the  long-holding  A  in  the 
oboes  during  the  modulation  from  F-sharp  minor  into  D  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  reprise  of  the  chief  subject,  the  B  and  G  in  the  first  violins  ac- 
companying the  second  subject  on  its  first  appearance),  one  might  write 
for  a  week.  But  the  music  itself  is  better  than  any  commentary.  Let  that 
be  marked,  learned,  and  inwardly  digested,  and  the  object  of  these  remarks 
will  be  more  than  gained. 

Such  is  this  most  gay  and  joyous  movement.  And  yet,  as  if  to  show 
that  no  great  poet  is  without  a  touch  of  melancholy,  even  in  his  brightest 
moods,  and  as  if  to  remind  us  that  we  are  not  to  be  "  merry  when  we  hear 
sweet  music,"  Mendelssohn  has  introduced  a  delicious  color  of  sadness  in 
a  beautiful  phrase  just  at  the  end  of  the  first  part  of  the  movement,  with 
the  answer  in  the  violins  which  follows  it  and  leads  into  the  return  of  the 
first  part.  The  phrase  reappears  at  the  close  of  the  entire  movement,  but 
more  fully  accompanied,  and  without  the  same  regretful  tone  as  before. 

The  second  movement  is  the  well-known  andante  con  moto  already 
spoken  of, —  often  unwarrantably  called  the  Pilgrims'  March, —  which,  for 
originality,  beauty,  and  depth  of  sentiment,  stands,  if  not  without  a  rival, 
certainly  without  a  compeer.  It  is  in  D  minor,  and  begins  with  a  loud  call 
to  prayer  or  meditation,  like  the  cry  of  the  muezzin  from  the  minaret.  The 
rest  of  this  movement  is  too  well  known  to  need  mention  :  only  we  cannot 
refrain  from  noting  the  delicious  part  taken  by  the  two  flutes,  interweaving 
their  »sweet   voices  with  delicious  independence  of  each  other  and  their 
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fellows  in  the  band ;  the  fine  change  where  the  clarinets  come  in  A  major, 
—  not  altogether  unmindful  of  a  similar  change  in  the  allegretto  in  Bee- 
beautiful  and  as  fresh  as  music  can  be. 

Th&Jtnale  was  doubtless  inspired  by  the  Carnival  of  Rome,  in  the  fun 
of  which  Mendelssohn  joined  as  heartily  as  any  born  Italian,  and  of  which 
he  has  left  an  excellent  description  (though  not  so  vivid  as  this  finale)  in 
his  letters.     It  is  entitled  "  Saltarello  "  in  the  printed  score,  thus  giving  the 

author's  direct  corroboration  to  the  connection  of  his  work  with  Italy.  The 
Saltarello  differs  from  the  Tarantella  in  having  a  leaping  step,  to  accom- 
modate which  the  phrase  contains  a  crotchet  in  place  of  the  even  quavers 
of  the  other.  This  will  be  seen  at  once  from  the  theme  of  the  present 
Saltarello  (where  the  crotchet  is  however  represented  by  a  quaver  and  a 
rest).     There  are  three  distinct  themes  in  this  movement, —  two  Saltarellos, 

and  a  third  subject  of  busy  whirling  motion,  and  different  rhythm  from  the 
others, —  in  fact,  a  Tarantella.  This  last  works  up  the  tumult  in  an  aston- 
ishing way,  till  the  mad  dancers  seem  almost  visible,  and  a  most  Oriental 
thoven's  No.  7  symphony;  and  the  beautiful  idea  where  the  strings  and  the 
wind  answer  one  another  energetically  above  the  delicate  staccato  bass 
figure,  like  "  deep  calling  unto  deep." 

With  regard  to  the  third  movement,  con  moto  moderate,  which  occupies 
the  place  of  the  usual  minuet  or  scherzo,  there  is  a  tradition  (said  to  origi- 
nate with  Mendelssohn's  brother-in-law  Hensel,  but  still  of  uncertain 
authority)  that  it  was  transferred  to  its  present  place  from  some  earlier 
composition.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  found  in  either  of  the  twelve 
unpublished  juvenile  symphonies,  and  in  the  first  rough  draft  of  this  sym- 
phony there  is  no  sign  of  its  having  been  interpolated,  as  the  writer  can 
vouch  from  actual  inspection.  In  style,  this  lovely  movement  is  no  doubt 
earlier  than  the  rest  of  the  work.  The  opening  subject  has  a  Mozartish 
turn  ;  indeed,  it  may  be  found  almost  note  for  note  in  Mozart,  and  there  is 
a  fine  Mozart  flavor  in  the  four  bars  of  coda  at  the  end  of  the  first  section. 
But  these  resemblances  only  last  long  enough  to  please  us  by  the  associa- 
tion, and  the  rest  of  the  subjects  and  the  whole  of  the  treatment  are  as 
individual  Mendelssohn  as  anything  in  the  whole  range  of  his  works.  So 
also  is  the  trio,  which  was  certainly  never  anticipated  by  Mozart,  and  is  as 
effect  is  added  by  the  steady  iteration  of  the  drum  ;  while  first  the  clari- 
nets, and  then  the  oboes  and  flutes,  take  up  a  new  little  subject  with  a 
melancholy  pathos  in  it,  like  prophets  standing  in  the  background,  point- 
ing the  moral  of  the  revelry.     As  the  close  approaches,  the  dancers  drop 
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off,  the  lights  go  out,  and  the  lament  makes  its  way  more  obviously  to 
the  ear. 

A  passage  relating  to  the  symphony,  from  one  of  his  published  letters- 
is  full  of  interest  as  showing  the  characteristically  earnest,  modest  way  in 
which  Mendelssohn  regarded  his  work.  "  Berlin,  April  6,  1833.  My  work, 
about  which  I  had  so  recently  so  many  misgivings,  is  finished  ;  and  now 
that  I  look  it  over,  I  find,  contrary  to  my  expectations,  that  it  satisfies  me. 
I  believe  it  has  become  a  good  piece ;  and,  be  that  as  it  may,  I  feel  that 
it  shows  progress,  and  that  is  the  main  point.  So  long  as  I  feel  this,  I 
know  that  I  can  enjoy  life  and  be  happy ;  but  the  bitterest  moments  I  can 
imagine  or  ever  endured  were  those  of  last  autumn,  when  I  was  in  difficulty 
about  it.  Would  that  this  mood  of  happy  satisfaction  could  be  collected 
and  preserved, —  but  that  is  the  worst  of  it!  I  know  for  certain  that,  when 
the  evil  day  comes  again,  I  shall  have  forgotten  it  all ;  and  against  it  I 
know  no  safeguard,  nor  can  you  tell  me  of  any." 

Among  all  Mendelssohn's  works  there  is  not  one  more  characteristic 
than  this  symphony  of  that  cheerful,  sunshiny,  happy  disposition  which 
was  almost  more  remarkable  than  his  genius.  Well  might  he  call  it  the 
gayest  thing  he  had  written.  It  is  not  only  that  there  is  not  a  dull  bar 
in  the  work  :  there  is  a  force  of  freshness  and  life,  and  of  youth,  innocent 
without  being  weak,  to  which,  perhaps,  no  parallel  can  be  found,  except  it 
be  his  own  G  minor  concerto,  which  indeed  was  the  offspring  of  the  same 
happy  time  of  his  life.  The  B-flat  symphony  of  Beethoven  in  some  respects 
resembles  it,  but  the  absolute  youth,  the  extraordinary  spring,  the  action 
for  the  mere  sake  of  it,  and  because  it  can't  be  helped,  is  wanting  even 
there.  What  a  quality  to  possess !  and  how  fortunate  for  him,  and  for  us 
for  whom  he  wrote,  that  Mendelssohn's  circumstances  were  such  as  to  put 
him  above  the  reach  of  those  sordid  anxieties  and  cares  which  were  such 
a  clog  on  Mozart,  Schubert,  and  Beethoven,  and  to  enable  him  to  indulge 
the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  youth  to  the  full  extent  to  which  his  pure 
mind  and  loving  spirit  prompted !     (Reduction  of  an  analysis  by  G.  Grove.) 
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"  Anitra's  Dance." 
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PART    II. 


Mendelssohn's  "  Hymn  of  Praise." 

By  the   MOZART    CLUB.     Mr.   j|  P.   McCOLLUM,    Director.     Assisted   by 
THE    BOSTON    SYMPHONY   ORCHESTRA. 


Soloist,  Mme.  STEINBACH-JAHNS. 
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Symphonic  Poem,  " L.es  Preludes."  .Liszt. 

(jyaprh  Lamartine?) 

This  work,  the  third  of  Liszt's  "  Symphonic  Poems,"  was  begun  at 
Marseilles  in  1845,  an<^  finished  at  Weimar,  five  years  later.  Its  first  per- 
formance took  place  also  at  Weimar  in  1854.  As  their  generic  name 
implies,  all  Liszt's  compositions  of  the  present  class  have  an  avowed  poetic 
basis.  That  of  the  work  now  to  be  played  is  found  in  a  passage  from 
Lamartine's  "  Meditations  Poetiques,"  placed  by  the  composer  himself  at 
the  head  of  his  score.  The  passage  in  question  may  be  rendered  into 
English  thus :  — 

"  What  is  our  life  but  a  series  of  Preludes  to  that  unknown  song  of  which 
Death  intones  the  first  solemn  note  ?  Love  constitutes  the  enchanting 
dawn  of  all  existence  ;  but  where  is  an  experience  in  which  the  first  sensa- 
tions of  happiness  are  not  disturbed  by  some  storm,  the  deadly  breath  of 
which  dispels  its  fond  illusions,  while  blasting  lightning  burns  up  its  altar  ? 
What  cruelly  wounded  soul,  when  one  of  these  tempests  has  passed  away, 
does  not  seek  to  lull  its  memories  in  the  sweet  calm  of  country  life  ? 
Nevertheless,  man  cannot  long  resign  himself  to  the  beneficent  insipidity 
which  at  first  charmed  him  in  the  bosom  of  nature ;  and,  '  when  the 
trumpet  gives  the  signal  of  alarm,'  he  runs  to  the  post  of  peril,  what- 
ever be  the  war  that  calls  him  to  the  ranks,  so  that  he  may  recover  in 
combat  full  consciousness  of  himself  and  entire  possession  of  his  powers." 
"  Les  Preludes "  may,  taking  the  composer's  indications  of  tempo  as  a 
guide,  be  divided  into  six  sections  :  — 

Andante  {strings,  then  flutes). 

Andante  maestoso  [trombones  and  basses). 

Allegro  ma  non  troppo  {violins  and  'celli). 

Allegro  tempestuoso  [violins  and  horns). 

Allegretto  pastorale  [harp,  then  horns). 

Allegro  marziale  animato  [violins,  then  trumpets). 

These,  however,  are  not  "  movements  "  in  the  sense  of  the  word  as  it  is 
used  in  connection  with  older  forms  of  art.  According  to  Mr.  C.  A.  Barry, 
who  is  entitled  to  speak  as  an  authority,  they  are  "  qualifications  of  the 
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constituents  of  a  complete  organism,  comprised  within  the  space  of  a  single 
movement."  Symphonies  proper  are  works  in  several  movements.  Sym- 
phonic poems,  of  the  Liszt  order,  are  works  in  one  movement,  containing 
several  constituents  variously  qualified.  The  writer  just  quoted  also 
remarks  :  "  The  form  which  he  [Liszt]  has  devised  for  his  symphonic 
poems  in  the  main  differs  less  from  the  established  form  than  at  first  sight 
appears.  A  comparison  of  the  established  form  of  the  so-called  classical 
period  with  that  devised  by  Liszt  will  make  this  apparent.  The  former 
may  be  described  as  consisting  of  (i)  the  exposition  of  the  principal  sub- 
jects, (2)  their  development,  and  (3)  their  recapitulation.  For  this,  Liszt 
has  substituted  (1)  exposition,  (2)  development,  and  (3)  further  develop- 
ment, or,  as  Wagner  has  tersely  expressed  it, '  nothing  else  but  that  which 
is  demanded  by  the  subject  and  its  expressive  development.'  Thus, 
though  from  sheer  necessity  rigid  formality  has  been  sacrificed  to  truthful- 
ness, unity  and  consistency  are  as  fully  maintained  as  upon  the  old  system, 
but  by  a  different  method,  the  reasonableness  of  which  cannot  be  disputed." 
With  regard  to  the  themes  of  "  Les  Preludes  "  and  their  treatment,  it 
must  suffice  to  state  that  the  principal  subject  to  be  metamorphosed 
appears  in  the  opening  andante.  This  is  developed  in  the  andante  maestoso, 
which  also  contains  the  second  subject.  The  remaining  sections  deal 
variously  with  the  themes  thus  set  forth,  ringing  upon  them  ingenious 
changes  which  will  sufficiently  exercise  the  hearer's  powers  of  attention. 
Compiled  from  "London  Symphony"  programme.) 


MME.    STEINBACH-JAHNS. 

Mme.  Magdalene  Steinbach-Jahns  began  her  professional  career  sing- 
ing soubrette  parts  in  the  Opera  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main.  She  next  ap- 
peared in  Danzig,  where  her  remarkable  gifts  attracted  attention,  and 
brought  her  an  engagement  at  the  Leipzig  Stadt  Theatre.  Here  she  soon 
became  the  leading  dramatic  soprano,  and  her  career  was  one  of  extraordi- 
nary success.  Among  her  more  notable  triumphs  were  the  roles  of  Elsa  in 
"Lohengrin,"  Senta  in  "Flying  Dutchman,"  Genoveva,  Eva  in  "Die 
Meistersinger,"  and  Agnes  in  "  Freischuetz." 
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Suite,  "  Peer  Gynt,"  Op.  46.  Grieg. 

Daybreak. 

The  Death  of  Aase. 

Anitra's  Dance. 

The  Hall  of  the  Mountain  King. 

Grieg,  like  Chopin,  Dvorak,  and  Tschaikowsky,  gets  his  inspiration  from 
national  sources.  It  came,  however,  with  his  maturity  ;  for,  though  born 
in  Norway,  his  early  studies  were  conducted  for  the  most  part  in  Germany, 
and  gave  no  distinct  premonition  of  their  future  trend.  Ole  Bull  may  be 
said  to  have  discovered  Grieg;  for  it  was  he  who,  on  hearing  the  boy  of 
fifteen  play  the  pianoforte,  insisted  that  he  be  sent  at  once  to  Leipzig, 
where  he  remained  four  years.  After  Leipzig,  Grieg  visited  Copenhagen, 
then  the  literary  and  aesthetic  centre  of  Scandinavia.  Here,  in  1863,  when 
he  was  twenty  years  old,  began  his  first  serious  acquaintance  with  the  folk- 
songs of  his  people,  from  whose  tender  melancholy  he  has  not  since  been 
parted.  The  influence  and  companionship  of  Richard  Norkraak,  a  com- 
poser of  great  promise,  who  died  young,  must  not  be  overlooked  in  tracing 
the  development  of  Grieg's  individuality.  What  came  of  their  friendship 
Grieg  has  himself  told  :  "  The  scales  suddenly  fell  from  my  eyes  when  first 
I  learned  through  him  to  understand  Norwegian  folk-melodies  and  my 
own  nature.  We  united  ourselves  against  the  mingled  Gade-Mendelssohn 
weakly-effeminate  Scandinavianism,  and  struck  out  with  enthusiasm  into  the 
new  pathway  which  the  Northern  school  is  at  present  pursuing."  Nor- 
kraak's  songs,  Kjerulf's  romances,  Ole  Bull's  "Visit  to  the  Sater,"  and  after- 
wards Bjornson's  poems  and  the  dramas  of  Henrik  Ibsen  have  had  an 
ineffaceable  influence  on  Grieg's  music. 

The  dramatic  poem  of  "  Peer  Gynt"  was  written  by  Ibsen  in  1867, —  a 
midway  period  in  the  career  of  one  who  is  now  occupying  a  share  of  the 
cultivated  world's  attention.  This  synopsis  of  the  poem,  or  allegory,  is  pre- 
sented :  "  The  character  of  Peer  Gynt  is  taken  from  one  of  the  Norwegian 
folk-legends.  He  is  a  Norwegian  Faust,  whose  superabundance  of  imagi- 
nation will  bring  him  to  destruction  if  he  is  not  saved  by  a  woman.  Peer 
Gynt  is  a  peasant  lad,  whose  parents  were  once  well-to-do  people  ;  but  the 
father  is  now  dead,  and  the  mother  and  son  are  living  in  great  poverty. 
The  lad  is  full  of  great  ideas,  and  has  many  wonderful  plans  for  the  future. 
These  he  confides  to  his  mother,  who,  notwithstanding  his  wild  ways  and 
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fantastic  ideas,  believes  in  him.  His  youthful  arrogance  knows  no  bounds. 
He  goes  to  a  wedding  and  carries  off  the  bride  to  the  mountains,  where  he 
afterwards  deserts  her.  During  the  night,  he  wanders  about  and  meets 
with  some  frolicsome  dairy-maids.  He  harbors  at  last  in  the  hall  of  the 
King  of  the  Dovre  Mountains,  where  he  falls  in  love  with  the  king's 
daughter,  but  is  finally  turned  out  of  doors.  He  returns  home,  where  he 
finds  his  mother,  Aase,  on  her  death-bed.  After  her  death,  he  sails  for 
foreign  climes,  and  lands,  after  the  lapse  of  many  years,  a  rich  man,  on  the 
coast  of  Morocco.  In  one  of  the  Arabian  deserts,  he  meets  Anitra,  the 
daughter  of  a  Bedouin  chief.  She  only  succeeds  in  captivating  him  tem- 
porarily, and  leaves  him.  Peer  Gynt  dreams  about  Solvejg,  the  love  of  his 
youth,  who  has  faithfully  been  waiting  for  him,  and  to  whose  arms  he  at 
last  returns,  old  and  gray." 

The  suite  played  to-day  is  a  reduction  of  the  voluminous  music  Grieg 
composed  for  the  production  of  the  drama  on  the  stage.  The  first  move- 
ment, Daybreak,  allegretto  pastorale,  is  scored  for  small  orchestra.  The 
second,  andante  doloroso,  consisting  of  four  measured  periods  for  muted 
strings,  is  a  funeral  march.  The  third,  tempo  di  mazurka,  is  written  for 
divided  strings  and  triangle.  The  fourth,  alia  marcia  e  molto  marcato,  a 
somewhat  grotesque  march,  is  scored  for  full  modern  orchestra,  and  pict- 
ures the  imps  tormenting  Peer  Gynt. 

Grieg  is  now  living  in  Bergen,  Norway.  Of  late,  in  company  with  his 
wife,  who  is  a  singer,  he  has  made  a  number  of  professional  tours,  appear- 
ing both  as  pianist  and  conductor.  Last  season  he  was  the  honored  guest 
of  the  London  Philharmonic  Society.  Only  a  few  weeks  ago,  we  hear  of 
him  in  Paris,  where  at  the  Chatelet  Concerts  M.  Colonne  arranged  a  pro- 
gramme consisting  chiefly  of  his  compositions. 
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Overture,  "Sakuntala."  Goldruark. 

Appreciation  of  the  story  of  Sakuntala  was  the  means  of  furthering  the 
study  of  Sanskrit  in  Europe.  The  tale,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in 
Hindu  mythology,  as  told  in  the  Mahabarata,  is  as  follows :  "  Sakuntala 
was  the  daughter  of  the  Saint  Viswamitra  and  the  Apsaras,  or  water- 
nymph,  Menaka.  Abandoned  by  her  parents,  she  was  adopted  by  the 
Saint  Kanwa,  who  brought  her  up  in  his  hermitage  as  his  daughter.  Once 
upon  a  time  King  Dushyanta  went  a-hunting  in  the  forest,  and,  accidentally 
coming  to  the  hermitage  of  Kanwa,  saw  Sakuntala,  and  fell  in  love  with 
her.  He  persuaded  her  to  marry  him  according  to  the  rite  of  the  Gan- 
dharva  marriage,  and  promised  her  that  the  son  she  would  bear  him  should 
be  the  heir  to  his  throne,  and  that  he  would  take  her  home  as  his  queen 
to  his  royal  city.  Kanwa,  who  had  been  absent  while  this  event  happened, 
returned  to  the  hermitage,  and  through  his  divine  knowledge  knew  the 
whole  secret,  though  it  had  not  been  confessed  to  him  by  Sakuntala.  She 
in  due  time  was  delivered  of  a  son,  and  remained  at  the  hermitage  until 
the  boy  was  six  years  old ;  but,  as  Dushyanta,  unmindful  of  his  promise, 
did  not  send  any  messenger  for  her,  Kanwa  directed  her  to  proceed  with 
her  boy  to  the  residence  of  Dushyanta.  This  she  did ;  but,  when  she 
arrived  there,  she  was  repudiated  by  the  king.  Nor  did  her  speech,  how- 
ever touching  and  eloquent,  move  his  heart,  until  at  last  a  heavenly  voice 
assured  him  that  Sakuntala  had  spoken  the  truth,  and  that  he  saw  before 
him  his  lawful  son.  Thereupon  Dushyanta  recognized  Sakuntala  as  his 
queen  and  her  son  as  his  heir.  The  latter  was  named  Bharata,  and  became 
the  founder  of  the  glorious  race  of  the  Bharatas." 

About  six-and-twenty  years  ago,  a  Saxon  count,  whose  sensibility  would 
be  shocked  were  he  ever  to  read  his  name  in  print,  appealed  to  Rubinstein 
on  behalf  of  a  young  Jew,  needy,  but  highly  gifted,  and  earning  a  scanty 
living  by  copying  music.  The  result  was  that,  through  the  generosity  of 
the  composer,  the  struggling  genius  was  enabled  to  develop  his  powers, 
and  finally  to  produce  two  lyrical  works  which  never  failed  to  draw  large 
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audiences  in  more  than   one  German  town,  especially  those  of    Saxony. 

The  young  man's  name  was  Carl  Goldmark, —  thus  wrote  an  enthusiastic 

Dresdener.     Goldmark  is  a  Hungarian,  born  in  1832,  whose  musical  educa-   | 

tion  was  gained  at  the  Vienna  Conservatory.     He  began  by  studying  the 

violin,  but  soon  developed  a  taste  for  composition ;   and  it  is  Goldmark, 
the  composer,  who  is  known  in  two  hemispheres. 

Goldmark  cannot  be  called  a  prolific  composer ;  for,  although,  besides 
his  larger  works,  he  has  written  chamber  music,  overtures,  and  most  de- 
lightfully for  voices,  the  sum  numerically  of  it  all  is  not  great.  More  than 
a  half-score  of  years  passed  after  "The  Queen  of  Sheba  "  was  composed 
before  "  Merlin  "  was  brought  out,  while  the  "  Rustic  Wedding  "  symphony 
had  been  enjoyed  many  years  in  many  countries  before  Dresden  (in  Decem- 
ber, 1887)  heard  the  one  in  E-flat.  A  Viennese  critic  once  wrote  :  "  Gold- 
mark's  style  is  about  intermediate  between  that  of  Meyerbeer  and  that  of 
Wagner  in  the  '  Tannhauser '  period.  From  Meyerbeer  and  Wagner, 
Goldmark  gets  the  passionateness  of  his  song,  his  pompous  effects,  his 
orchestral  gorgeousness,  and  at  the  same  time  a  certain  excess  in  these 
things." 

The  "Sakuntala"  overture  —  more  properly  "symphonic  poem"  —  made 
Goldmark  famous.  It  begins  with  a  slow  introduction,  andante  lento,  suc- 
ceeded by  a  quicker  movement,  in  which  the  violoncellos  and  clarinets  have 
a  subject  moderato  assai.  This  theme  the  composer  makes  much  use  of  as 
the  work  progresses.  Leading  out  of  its  first  statement  is  another  theme, 
begun  in  the  violins  and  oboes,  and  afterward  taken  up  by  the  flutes,  etc., 
and  accompanied  by  the  figure  of  the  one  preceding.  The  introduction  of 
the  second  principal  subject,  in  A  minor,  given  out  by  the  brass,  brings  a 
new  mood,  which  gradually  envelops  the  full  orchestra.  The  "working- 
out"  section,  in  the  key  of  E  major,  is  built  upon  the  melodious  subject 
(oboe  and  English  horn)  which  served  as  pendant  to  the  first  theme.  A 
prominent  harp  part  is  here  introduced.  Extended  treatment  marks  this 
section,  in  which  the  second  principal  subject  of  the  work  appears  in  a  new 
tempo,  quasi  allegro,  fully  orchestrated.  The  period  ends  with  an  espressivo 
dolente  episode  of  a  sentimental  character.  Recapitulation  follows,  in  which 
familiar  matter  receives  varied  treatment.  The  lead  into  the  coda  is  accom- 
plished by  an  expressive  passage.  The  coda  is  long  and  gorgeously  in- 
strumented. 
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Symphony  No.  4,  in  D  minor,  Op.  130.  Schumann. 

Introduction  {Adagio  non  troppo). 

Allegro. 

Romance  {Adagio  non  troppo). 

Scherzo. 

Finale  {Allegro). 

The  year  1840  has  been  called  Schumann's  "Year  of  Song,"  because 
it  was  marked  by  an  almost  unbroken  series  of  beautiful  lyrics.  It  was 
Schumann's  habit  to  change  suddenly  from  one  form  of  composition  to 
another,  and  to  pursue  the  new  for  a  while  with  great  vigor.  Thus,  in  1841, 
we  find  him  for  the  first  time  essaying  the  symphonic.  Years  before,  when 
a  student  at  Heidelberg,  undecided  between  the  professions  of  law  and 
music,  Schumann  wrote  to  Wieck,  his  former  pianoforte  teacher  and  future 
father-in-law :  "  I  detest  theory  pure  and  simple,  as  you  know,  as  I  have 
been  living  very  quietly,  improvising  a  good  deal,  but  not  playing  much 
from  notes.  I  have  begun  many  a  symphony,  but  finished  nothing,  and 
every  now  and  then  have  managed  to  edge  in  a  Schubert  waltz  between 
Roman  law  and  the  pandects,  etc."  Schumann's  first  published  symphony 
(B-flat),  notwithstanding  "lovely  imperfections,"  marked  in  him  a  great 
advance  in  the  technique  of  composition.  It  was  immediately  followed 
by  the  overture,  scherzo  and  finale,  op.  52, —  which  is  a  symphony  with- 
out a  slow  movement, —  and  the  D  minor  symphony  played  to-day.  Be- 
cause of  his  dissatisfaction  with  the  original  draft  of  the  D  minor  sym- 
phony, Schumann  did  not  immediately  publish  it.  Evidently,  this  dissat- 
isfaction was  a  second  thought;  for,  on  Jan.  8,  1842,  he  writes  to  a  friend : 
"  The  two  orchestral  works  —  a  second  symphony  and  an  overture,  scherzo 
and  finale  —  which  were  performed  at  our  last  concerts  were  not  as  success- 
ful as  the  first.  It  was  really  too  much  for  one  time,  I  think ;  and  then 
they  missed  Mendelssohn's  direction.  But  it's  no  matter.  I  know  they  are 
not  at  all  inferior  to  the  first,  and  must  succeed  sooner  or  later."  The  MS. 
of  the  D  minor  symphony  was  not  published  until  185 1.  Meanwhile,  two 
other  symphonies  appeared  in  print, —  the  C  major  and  the  E-flat, —  and 
are  known,  as  is  the  D  minor,  by  the  numeral  of  their  publication,  not  of 
their  composition.  The  changes  Schumann  made  in  the  D  minor  sym- 
phony were  confined  to  the  wind  parts,  excepting  that  a  part  for  the  guitar 
in  the  romance,  which  gave  that  movement  more  the  character  of  a  sere- 
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nade,  was  rejected  as  of  doubtful  effectiveness  in  combination  with  the 
other  instruments. 

The  distinctive  feature  of  this  symphony  is  expressed  by  its  title 
"  Symphony  No.  4,  D  minor :  introduction,  allegro,  romance,  scherzo,  and 
Hnale,  in  one  piece."  There  are  no  pauses  between  the  movements;  and 
there  is  so  pronounced  a  connection  between  them  (see  analysis  to  follow), 
maintained  by  the  recurrence  of  themes,  that  the  impression  of  the  work  is 
that  of  a  single  piece  of  music.  Before  Schumann  examples  of  the  merg- 
ing movements  are  found ;  but  the  bond  between  them,  caused  by  what 
one  writer  has  called  "  a  partial  community  of  theme,"  is  an  invention  of 
his.  Theorists  dispute  its  value  ;  but  Mendelssohn,  in  his  "  Scotch  "  sym- 
phony, adopted  it. 

There  follows  an  analysis  by  E.  Prout  of  the  D  minor  symphony :  — 
"  The  principal  subject  of  the  introduction  [adagio)  is  given  out  by  the 
violas  and  'cello.  It  is  very  curious  that  in  only  one  of  Schumann's  four 
symphonies  does  he  begin  with  the  common  chord.  The  displaced  accent 
of  the  commencement  is  an  instance  of  a  characteristic  of  the  composer. 
The  theme  of  the  introduction  is  not  developed  at  any  great  length. 
Toward  its  close,  a  semi-quaver  is  introduced  in  the  first  violins,  which  is 
to  play  a  leading  part  in  the  subsequent  allegro.  Four  bars  before  we 
reach  this  movement,  the  time  is  changed  to  2-4,  and  gradually  quickened 
till  we  reach  the  first  movement  proper  of  the  symphony.  The  principal 
theme  of  this  movement  is,  it  must  be  confessed,  not  a  very  attractive  one. 
The  first  bar  may  be  considered,  so  to  speak,  the  keystone  of  this  move- 
ment. Trite  and  uninteresting  as  it  is,  it  follows  us  relentlessly, —  now 
in  the  bass,  now  in  the  middle,  now  in  the  upper  parts,  now  in  the  pas- 
sages of  imitation,  till,  when  we  reach  the  end  of  the  movement,  we  hardly 
know  whether  to  feel  aggravated  at  its  pertinacity  or  astonished  at  the 
effect  produced  by  such  an  unpromising  subject.  After  a  perfect  cadence 
for  full  orchestra  at  the  fourteenth  bar,  the  customary  passages  of  tran- 
sition to  the  key  of  F  the  relative  major,  in  which,  according  to  rule,  the 
second  subject  should  enter,  are  introduced.  These  are  founded  on 
imitative  passages,  on  a  figure  nearly  representing  the  first  subject ;  and 
a  similar  figure  again  is  met  with  in  the  second  subject  itself.  The  continu- 
ation of  this  subject  is  very  charming ;  and,  from  this  point  till  we  reach 
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the  close  of  the  first  part  of  the  movement,  the  interest  goes  on  increasing. 
A  vigorous  forte  for  the  whole  orchestra  brings  us  to  the  usual  repeat  of 
the  first  portion,  and  then  comes  the  most  curious  part  of  this  allegro. 
From  this  point  to  the  end  of  the  movement,  we  find  nothing  but  what  is 
commonly  called  the  'free  fantasia.'  It  would  be  very  interesting  to  find 
out  how  many  of  the. hearers  of  this  symphony  have  ever  noticed  that 
neither  the  first  nor  the  second  subject  ever  recurs  in  the  latter  part.  The 
music  is  almost  entirely  constructed  of  new  material,  to  which  the  opening 
bar  of  the  first  theme  mostly  serves  as  accompaniment ;  and  such  unity  of 
character  is  given  to  the  whole  by  this  means  that  it  is  doubtful  if  one 
hearer  in  a  hundred  has  detected  the  irregularity  of  the  form.  Before 
quoting  the  two  chief  episodes  on  which  this  second  part  is  built,  a  curious 
orchestral  '  dodge  '  (if  the  colloquialism  may  be  pardoned)  deserves  men- 
tion. Schumann  wants  an  arpeggio  in  the  bass  of  two  octaves,  in  semi- 
quaver triplets,  beginning  from  the  lower  B-natural.  Such  a  passage 
would  be  impracticable  for  the  ponderous  double  basses ;  and  the  low  B  is 
not  in  the  compass  of  the  violoncellos.  So  he  makes  the  former  instru- 
ments touch  the  first  note  lightly,  and  then  joins  the  violoncellos  on  at  the 
D-sharp.  A  similar  passage  is  repeated  in  various  keys ;  and  at  last  we  are 
brought  to  D-flat,  in  which  tonality,  so  remote  from  that  of  the  movement, 
the  first  principal  episode  is  introduced  fortissimo.  We  shall  find  this 
theme  later  as  the  subject  of  the  finale.  After  a  half-cadence  in  B-flat 
minor,  the  whole  passage  is  repeated,  with  some  changes  in  the  modula- 
tions and  entirely  different  orchestration, —  the  bold,  almost  rugged,  sub- 
ject being  now  given  to.  the  strings,  and  the  answering  semi-quavers  to  the 
wood  instruments.  A  pause  on  the  chord  of  C,  the  dominant  of  F  minor, 
leads  to  the  second  principal  episode  in  F  major,  of  a  character  as  strongly 
contrasted  with  what  has  preceded  as  can  well  be  imagined.  From  this 
point  to  the  end  of  the  movement,  about  forty  pages  of  the  score,  we  meet 
with  these  two  episodes  presented  in  various  forms;  and,  near  the  close, 
the  second  of  them  appears  in  quite  a  new  dress,  given  out  in  D  major 
with  imposing  power  by  the  full  orchestra. 

"  The  succeeding  romance  is  the  gem  of  the  whole  work.  The  connec- 
tion with  the  preceding  movement  is  made  by  one  chord.  The  first  allegro 
closes  in  D  major;  and  the  romance  begins  with  the  chord  of   D   minor, 


sustained  by  the  wind  instruments.  This  chord  is  not  the  tonic,  but  the 
sub-dominant  of  the  new  key, —  another  instance  of  our  composer's  habit 
of  beginning  a  movement  out  of  the  key.  The  chief  subject  of  the  romance, 
given  out  by  the  oboe  and  'cellos,  is  simplicity  "itself. 

"  The  reader  can  mentally  complete  the  score  by  bearing  in  mind  that 
the  clarinets  and  bassoons  play  staccato  chords  in  unison  with  the  strings. 
At  the  close  of  its  first  statement,  a  short  phrase  is  given  by  the  violas 
against  the  holding  E,  as  a  sort  of  echo,  and  then  follows  a  passage  of  ten 
bars  taken  from  the  opening  introduction, —  a  device  of  Schumann's  for 
giving  unity  to  the  entire  composition ;  after  which  the  first  phrase  of  the 
romance,  given  as  before  to  the  oboe  and  violoncello  in  octaves,  leads  to 
the  middle  portion  of  the  movement.  The  music  suddenly  modulates  into 
D  major.  An  entirely  new  and  most  elegant  subject  is  introduced,  given 
principally  to  the  strings  in  six  parts,  the  violoncello  being  divided  and 
separated  from  the  double  basses  ;  while  a  solo  violin  plays  a  graceful 
variation  in  triplet  semi-quavers  on  the  principal  melody.  After  this  beau- 
tiful episode,  the  first  subject  is  resumed ;  but  it  is  now  a  fourth  higher 
than  before,  beginning  in  D  minor  and  ending  in  A.  Three  quiet  chords 
of  A  major  conclude  this  lovely  movement,  the  only  fault  of  which  is  that 
it  is  too  short. 

"The  scherzo  opens  with  a  somewhat  heavy  subject  for  the  full  orchestra 
without  trombones,  which  instruments  are  silent  throughout  the  movement. 
The  strong  accents,  almost  jerks,  on  the  second  beat  of  the  bar  in  the  last 
half  of  the  subject,  produce  a  harsh,  heavy  effect,  quite  incompatible  with 
the  lightness  which  is  generally  associated  with  our  idea  of  a  scherzo.  The 
second  part  is  more  flowing,  and  contains  interesting  passages  of  imitation  ; 
and,  after  the  customary  resumption  of  the  first  theme,  we  find  another 
innovation  of  Schumann's  in  the  form.  The  usual  plan  would  have  been 
to  bring  the  scherzo  to  a  full  close  in  its  proper  key  of  D  minor.  Instead 
of  this,  our  author  for  the  first  time  repeats  the  whole  of  the  opening  six- 
teen bars,  leading  back  to  the  second  part  from  the  half-close  in  A 
major ;    and  it  is  only  for  the  second  time    that  we   find   the  cadence  in 

D  minor  which  we  expected  to  meet  at  first.  The  quiet  trio  in  B-flat 
which  follows  is  in  strong  contrast  with  the  robust  and  energetic  char- 
acter of  what  has  preceded,  and  is  most  characteristic  of  the  composer. 
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The  modulations  in  the  second  part  of  this  trio  are  highly  effective,  espe- 
cially one  unexpected  transition  to  the  key  of  G-flat.  At  the  close,  Schu- 
mann repeats  the  experiment  he  has  just  tried  with  the  scherzo, —  of  using 
the  half-close  for  the  first  time,  and  reserving  the  full  cadence  till  the  sec- 
ond time.  The  scherzo  is  then  resumed,  after  which  we  meet  with  still 
another  novelty  of  form.  The  trio  begins  once  more ;  and  one  naturally 
expects  that  we  shall  hear  it  all  again,  after  which  a  second  repetition  of 
the  scherzo  will  conclude  the  movement.  This  form  had  been  already 
employed  by  Beethoven  in  his  symphonies  in  B-flat  and  A.  But  Schumann 
does  nothing  of  the  kind.  Half-way  through  the  trio,  the  orchestra  seems 
to  waver.  A  sudden  indecision  seizes  them.  They  go  on  with  the  subject, 
but  in  a  faltering  manner,  and  interrupted  by  short  rests.  The  music  grad- 
ually dies  away;  and  Schumann,  with  his  charming  German  (so  much 
fuller  of  meaning  than  a  mere  diminuendo),  writes  '  immer  schwacher  und 
schwacher '  (ever  weaker  and  weaker)  over  the  parts.  Everything  seems 
coming  to  a  standstill,  when  a  fresh  outburst  of  melody  from  the  wind  in- 
struments leads  almost  immediately  into  the  finale. 

"  This  last  movement  is  preceded  by  a  short  introduction,  in  the  very 
first  bar  of  which  whom  should  we  meet  with  but  our  old  acquaintance,  the 
first  bar  of  the  allegro,  accompanied  by  a  tremolo  of  the  strings,  and  holding 
notes  for  the  wind.  A  series  of  short  phrases  for  the  brass,  almost  of  a 
recitative  order,  with  tremolos  still  continued  for  the  violins,  and  the  semi- 
quaver phrase,  which  will  not  be  denied  admission,  form  the  chief  features 
of  this  short  introduction  in  D  minor,  which,  with  a  pause  on  the  dominant 
seventh,  leads  to  the  finale  proper.  The  opening  bars  will  be  recognized 
as  almost  identical  with  the  first  two  episodes  met  with  in  the  second  part 
of  the  first  movement.  Immediately  after  the  full  cadence  on  D,  a  new 
subject  is  introduced,  of  which  considerable  use  is  made  subsequently. 
Curiously  enough,  this  theme,  of  one  bar  merely,  is  not  at  all  original, 
being  found  in  the  '  Dona  nobis  '  of  Haydn's  Coronation  Mass,  the  resem- 
blance being  further  heightened  by  the  figure  of  accompaniment  for  the 
second  violins.  The  second  subject  also  is  not  original, —  a  rare  thing 
with  Schumann, —  as  it  bears  an  extraordinary  family  likeness  to  a  well- 
known  passage  in  the  larghetto  of  Beethoven's  symphony  in  D.     Another 

hint  from  the  first   movement   of   the    same  composer's   symphony  in  A 
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occurs  near  the  close  of  the  first  part, —  a  series  of  dissonances  of  the 
second  resolved  upwards  against  a  bass  rising  diatonically.  Such  coinci- 
dences are  probably  accidental,  or  at  most  due  to  the  unconscious  influence 
of  Beethoven  upon  Schumann ;  and  they  are  mentioned,  not  in  disparage- 
ment of  the  younger  composer,  but  simply  because  they  are  curious  enough 
to  be  worth  noting. 

"  The  first  part  of  this  finale  is  repeated,  like  the  ordinary  first  move- 
ment of  a  symphony,  which  in  its  general  form  it  resembles  ;  and  the  free 
fantasia  which  follows  is  singularly  dry  and  labored,  and  one  of  the  least 
interesting  parts  of  the  work.  Oddly  enough,  at  the  end  of  this  portion  it 
is  the  second  subject,  and  not  the  first,  which  we  meet  with.  The  first  sub- 
ject, in  fact,  never  recurs  at  all.  Did  Schumann  feel  that  he  had  given 
enough  of  it  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  symphony,  or  was  it  merely  a  freak 
on  his  part  ?  After  the  full  repetition  of  the  second  subject,  we  reach  a 
somewhat  long  coda,  in  which  a  new  melody  is  treated.  This,  however,  is 
soon  abandoned.  The  time  becomes  quicker ;  and,  after  a  pause  on  the 
chord  of  the  diminished  seventh  on  G- sharp,  a  short  presto,  with  much 
bustle  for  the  strings,  closes  the  symphony  somewhat  abruptly." 


Overture,  "  Tannhaeuser."  "Wagner. 

"  Tannhauser,"  the  third  of  Wagner's  operas  to  meet  with  general  accept- 
ance, is  a  happy  combination  of  the  legendary  and  historical,  the  legend  of 
Tannhauser  being  combined  with  the  story  of  the  battle  of  the  bards  of 
Wartburg.  The  legend,  which  probably  has  its  root  in  the  classic  story 
of  Ulysses,  originally  heathen,  became  transformed  and  beautified  by 
the  infusion  of  Christianity.  It  exists  in  various  forms,  but  in  none  more 
graceful  than  that  attached  to  the  Horselberg  (the  Venus  Grotto)  in 
Thuringia.  According  to  the  Thuringian  tale,  with  which  alone  the 
overture  to  "  Tannhauser "  deals,  Tannhauser,  knight  and  minstrel,  was 
allured  into  the  Venus  Grotto,  and  dwelt  there- for  a  year  with  the  goddess. 
Freeing  himself  from  the  unholy  alliance,  he  makes  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome, 
with  a  view  to  expiate  his  sin,  but  is  told  by  Pope  Urban  that  he  can  no 
more  look  for  forgiveness  than   for   his    staff   growing  young   again    and 
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blossoming.  Despairing,  he  returns  to  the  Venus  Grotto,  but  (according  to 
Wagner)  is  saved  from  entering  therein  by  the  arrival  of  a  band  of  pilgrims 
from  Rome,  announcing  the  blossoming  of  Pope  Urban's  staff  and  Tann- 
hauser's  salvation.  In  the  spring  of  1842,  Wagner  returned  from  Paris  to 
Germany,  and  on  his  way  to  Dresden  visited  the*  castle  of  Wartburg,  where 
he  first  conceived  the  idea  of  "  Tannhauser."  The  first  performance  of  the 
opera  occurred  at  Dresden,  Oct.  20,  1845. 

Liszt's  efforts  to  worthily  produce  the  work  at  Weimar,  the  great  success 
which  attended  them,  and  Wagner's  grateful  recognition  of  Liszt's  services 
are  matters  of  history.  The  first  Weimar  performance  "  took  place  on  a 
Sunday,  and  the  students  at  the  University  of  Jena  were  present  in  full 
force.  Ignoring  royalty,  they  burst  out  into  boisterous  and  continued 
applause ;  but,  as  the  opera  was  long  and  they  had  to  get  back  to  the 
university,  they  left  before  the  end.  As  soon  as  the  students  disappeared, 
a  perfect  storm  of  hisses  burst  forth.  Liszt's  blood  was  up  ;  and,  flinging 
down  his  music-book,  he  turned  around,  faced  the  audience  with  defiance, 
and,  raising  his  long,  bony  arms,  covered  with  white  gloves,  he  began  to  clap 
with  all  his  might.  The  hisses  were  redoubled,  the  lights  turned  out,  and 
the  audience  dispersed  in  an  uproar.  Several  times  afterwards,  similar 
scenes  occurred.  At  these  '  scenes,'  the  princess  used  to  applaud  raptur- 
ously, while  all  the  rest  of  the  audience  hissed ;  and  Liszt  and  the  princess 
continued  the  fight  till  Wagner  triumphed." 

The  following  is  Wagner's  own  account  of  the  poetical  purport  of  the 
"  Tannhauser  "  overture  :  — 

"  At  the  commencement,  the  orchestra  represents  the  song  of  pilgrims, 

which,  as  it  approaches,  grows  louder  and  louder,  and  at  length  recedes. 

It  is  twilight.     As  night  comes  on,  magical  phenomena  present  themselves. 

A  roseate-hued  and  fragrant  mist  arises,  wafting  voluptuous  shouts  of  joy  to 

our  ears.     We  are  made  aware  of  the  dizzy  motion  of  a  horribly  wanton 

dance.     These  are  the  seductive  magic  spells  of  the  Venusberg,  which  at 

the  hour  of  night  reveal  themselves  to  those  whose  breasts  are  inflamed 

with  unholy  desire.     Attracted  by  these  enticing  phenomena,  a   tall  and 

manly  figure  approaches :  it  is  Tannhauser,  the  Minnesinger.  Proudly 
exulting,  he  trolls  forth  his  jubilant  love-song,  as  if  to  challenge  the  wanton 
magic  crew  to  turn  their  attention  to  himself.     Wild  shouts  respond  to  his 
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call;  the  roseate  cloud  surrounds  him  more  closely;  its  enrapturing  fra- 
grance overwhelms  him  and  intoxicates  his  brain.  Endowed  now  with 
supernatural  power  of  vision,  he  perceives,  in  the  dim  seductive  light 
spread  out  before  him,  an  unspeakably  lovely  female  figure ;  he  hears  a 
voice  which,  with  its  tremulous  sweetness,  sounds  like  the  call  of  Sirens 
promising  to  the  brave  the  fulfilment  of  his  wildest  wishes.  It  is  Venus 
herself  whom  he  sees  before  him.  He  is  drawn  into  the  presence  of  the 
goddess,  and  with  the  highest  rapture  raises  his  song  in  her  praise.  As  if 
in  response  to  his  magic  call,  the  wonder  of  Venusberg  is  revealed  to  him 
in  its  fullest  brightness  :  boisterous  shouts  of  wild  delight  re-echo  on  every 
side ;  Bacchantes  rush  hither  and  thither  in  their  drunken  revels,  and, 
dragging  Tannhauser  inlio  their  giddy  dance,  deliver  him  over  to  the  god- 
dess, who  carries  him  off,  drunken  with  joy,  to  the  unapproachable  depths 
of  her  invisible  kingdom.  The  wild  throng  then  disperses,  and  their  com- 
motion ceases.  A  voluptuous,  plaintive  whirring  alone  now  stirs  the  air, 
and  a  horrible  murmur  pervades  the  spot  where  the  enrapturing  profane 
magic  spell  had  shown  itself,  and  which  now  again  is  overshadowed  by 
darkness.  Day  at  length  begins  to  dawn,  and  the  song  of  the  returning 
pilgrims  is  heard  in  the  distance.  As  their  song  draws  nearer  and  day 
succeeds  to  light,  that  whirring  and  murmuring  in  the  air  which  but  just 
now  sounded  to  us  like  the  horrible  wail  of  the  damned  gives  way  to  more 
joyful  strains,  till  at  last,  when  the  sun  has  risen  in  all  its  splendor,  and  the 
pilgrims'  song  with  mighty  inspiration  proclaims  to  the  world  and  to  all 
that  is  and  lives  salvation  won,  its  surging  sound  swells  into  a  rapturous  tor- 
rent of  sublime  ecstasy.  This  divine  song  represents  to  us  the  shout  of 
joy  at  Tannhauser's  release  from  the  curse  of  the  unholiness  of  the  Venus- 
berg. Thus  all  the  pulses  of  life  palpitate  and  leap  for  joy  in  this  song  of 
deliverance ;  and  the  two  divided  elements,  spirit  and  mind,  God  and 
nature,  embrace  each  other  in  the  holy  uniting  kiss  of  Love." 
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Symphonic  Poem,  "  Lies  Preludes."  Liszt. 

(D'aprh  Lamar  tine.) 

This  work,  the  third  of  Liszt's  "  Symphonic  Poems,"  was  begun  at 
Marseilles  in  1845,  and  finished  at  Weimar,  five  years  later.  Its  first  per- 
formance took  place  also  at  Weimar  in  1854.  As  their  generic  name 
implies,  all  Liszt's  compositions  of  the  present  class  have  an  avowed  poetic 
basis.  That  of  the  work  now  to  be  played  is  found  in  a  passage  from 
Lamartine's  "  Meditations  Poetiques,"  placed  by  the  composer  himself  at 
the  head  of  his  score.  The  passage  in  question  may  be  rendered  into 
English  thus :  — 

"  What  is  our  life  but  a  series  of  Preludes  to  that  unknown  song  of  which 
Death  intones  the  first  solemn  note  ?  Love  constitutes  the  enchanting 
dawn  of  all  existence  ;  but  where  is  an  experience  in  which  the  first  sensa- 
tions of  happiness  are  not  disturbed  by  some  storm,  the  deadly  breath  of 
which  dispels  its  fond  illusions,  while  blasting  lightning  burns  up  its  altar  ? 
What  cruelly  wounded  soul,  when  one  of  these  tempests  has  passed  away, 
does  not  seek  to  lull  its  memories  in  the  sweet  calm  of  country  life  ? 
Nevertheless,  man  cannot  long  resign  himself  to  the  beneficent  insipidity 
which  at  first  charmed  him  in  the  bosom  of  nature ;  and,  '  when  the 
trumpet  gives  the  "signal  of  alarm,'  he  runs  to  the  post  of  peril,  what- 
ever be  the  war  that  calls  him  to  the  ranks,  so  that  he  may  recover  in 
combat  full  consciousness  of  himself  and  entire  possession  of  his  powers." 
"  Les  Preludes "  may,  taking  the  composer's  indications  of  tempo  as  a 
guide,  be  divided  into  six  sections  :  — 

Andante  {strings,  then  flutes). 

Andante  maestoso  {trombones  and  basses). 

Allegro  ma  non  troppo  {violins  and  'celli). 

Allegro  tempestuoso  [violins  and  horns). 

Allegretto  pastorale  {harp,  then  horns). 

Allegro  marziale  animato  {violins,  then  trumpets). 

These,  however,  are  not  "  movements  "  in  the  sense  of  the  word  as  it  is 
used  in  connection  with  older  forms  of  art.  According  to  Mr.  C.  A.  Barry, 
who  is  entitled  to  speak  as  an  authority,  they  are  "  qualifications  of  the 
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constituents  of  a  complete  organism,  comprised  within  the  space  of  a  single 
movement."  Symphonies  proper  are  works  in  several  movements.  Sym- 
phonic poems,  of  the  Liszt  order,  are  works  in  one  movement,  containing 
several  constituents  variously  qualified.  The  writer  just  quoted  also 
remarks:  " The  form  which  he  [Liszt]  has  devised  for  his  symphonic 
poems  in  the  main  differs  less  from  the  established  form  than  at  first  sight 
appears.  A  comparison  of  the  established  form  of  the  so-called  classical 
period  with  that  devised  by  Liszt  will  make  this  apparent.  The  former 
may  be  described  as  consisting  of  (i)  the  exposition  of  the  principal  sub- 
jects, (2)  their  development,  and  (3)  their  recapitulation.  For  this,  Liszt 
has  substituted  (1)  exposition,  (2)  development,  and  (3)  further  develop- 
ment, or,  as  Wagner  has  tersely  expressed  it,  '  nothing  else  but  that  which 
is  demanded  by  the  subject  and  its  expressive  development.'  Thus, 
though  from  sheer  necessity  rigid  formality  has  been  sacrificed  to  truthful- 
ness, unity  and  consistency  are  as  fully  maintained  as  upon  the  old  system, 
but  by  a  different  method,  the  reasonableness  of  which  cannot  be  disputed." 
With  regard  to  the  themes  of  "  Les  Preludes  "  and  their  treatment,  it 
must  suffice  to  state  that  the  principal  subject  to  be  metamorphosed 
appears  in  the  opening  andante.  This  is  developed  in  the  andante  maestoso, 
which  also  contains  the  second  subject.  The  remaining  sections  deal 
variously  with  the  themes  thus  set  forth,  ringing  upon  them  ingenious 
changes  which  will  sufficiently  exercise  the  hearer's  powers  of  attention. 
Compiled  from  "London  Symphony"  programme.) 


MME.    STEINBACH-JAHNS. 

Mme.  Magdalene  Steinbach-Jahns  began  her  professional  career  sing- 
ing soubrette  parts  in  the  Opera  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main.  She  next  ap- 
peared in  Danzig,  where  her  remarkable  gifts  attracted  attention,  and 
brought  her  an  engagement  at  the  Leipzig  Stadt  Theatre.  Here  she  soon 
became  the  leading  dramatic  soprano,  and  her  career  was  one  of  extraordi- 
nary success.  Among  her  more  notable  triumphs  were  the  roles  of  Elsa  in 
"Lohengrin,"  Senta  in  "Flying  Dutchman,"  Genoveva,  Eva  in  "Die 
Meistersinger,"  and  Agnes  in  "  Freischuetz." 
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Suite,  "  Peer  Gynt,"  Op.  46.  Grieg. 

Daybreak. 

The  Death  of  Aase. 

Anitra's  Dance. 

The  Hall  of  the  Mountain  King. 

'  Grieg,  like  Chopin,  Dvorak,  and  Tschaikowsky,  gets  his  inspiration  from 
national  sources.  It  came,  however,  with  his  maturity  ;  for,  though  born 
in  Norway,  his  early  studies  were  conducted  for  the  most  part  in  Germany, 
and  gave  no  distinct  premonition  of  their  future  trend.  Ole  Bull  may  be 
said  to  have  discovered  Grieg ;  for  it  was  he  who,  on  hearing  the  boy  of 
fifteen  play  the  pianoforte,  insisted  that  he  be  sent  at  once  to  Leipzig, 
where  he  remained  four  years.  After  Leipzig,  Grieg  visited  Copenhagen, 
then  the  literary  and  aesthetic  centre  of  Scandinavia.  Here,  in  1863,  when 
he  was  twenty  years  old,  began  his  first  serious  acquaintance  with  the  folk- 
songs of  his  people,  from  whose  tender  melancholy  he  has  not  since  been 
parted.  The  influence  and  companionship  of  Richard  Norkraak,  a  com- 
poser of  great  promise,  who  died  young,  must  not  be  overlooked  in  tracing 
the  development  of  Grieg's  individuality.  What  came  of  their  friendship 
Grieg  has  himself  told:  "The  scales  suddenly  fell  from  my  eyes  when  first 
I  learned  through  him  to  understand  Norwegian  folk-melodies  and  my 
own  nature.  We  united  ourselves  against  the  mingled  Gade-Mendelssohn 
weakly-effeminate  Scandinavianism,  and  struck  out  with  enthusiasm  into  the 
new  pathway  which  the  Northern  school  is  at  present  pursuing."  Nor- 
kraak's  songs,  Kjerulf's  romances,  Ole  Bull's  "Visit  to  the  Sater,"  and  after- 
wards Bjornson's  poems  and  the  dramas  of  Henrik  Ibsen  have  had  an 
ineffaceable  influence  on  Grieg's  music. 

The  dramatic  poem  of  "  Peer  Gynt"  was  written  by  Ibsen  in  1867, —  a 
midway  period  in  the  career  of  one  who  is  now  occupying  a  share  of  the 
cultivated  world's  attention.  This  synopsis  of  the  poem,  or  allegory,  is  pre- 
sented :  "  The  character  of  Peer  Gynt  is  taken  from  one  of  the  Norwegian 
folk-legends.  He  is  a  Norwegian  Faust,  whose  superabundance  of  imagi- 
nation will  bring  him  to  destruction  if  he  is  not  saved  by  a  woman.  Peer 
Gynt  is  a  peasant  lad,  whose  parents  were  once  well-to-do  people  ;  but  the 
father  is  now  dead,  and  the  mother  and  son  are  living  in  great  poverty. 
The  lad  is  full  of  great  ideas,  and  has  many  wonderful  plans  for  the  future. 
These  he  confides  to  his  mother,  who,  notwithstanding  his  wild  ways  and 
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fantastic  ideas,  believes  in  him.  His  youthful  arrogance  knows  no  bounds. 
He  goes  to  a  wedding  and  carries  off  the  bride  to  the  mountains,  where  he 
afterwards  deserts  her.  During  the  night,  he  wanders  about  and  meets 
with  some  frolicsome  dairy-maids.  He  harbors  at  last  in  the  hall  of  the 
King  of  the  Dovre  Mountains,  where  he  falls  in  love  with  the  king's 
daughter,  but  is  finally  turned  out  of  doors.  He  returns  home,  where  he 
finds  his  mother,  Aase,  on  her  death-bed.  After  her  death,  he  sails  for 
foreign  climes,  and  lands,  after  the  lapse  of  many  years,  a  rich  man,  on  the 
coast  of  Morocco.  In  one  of  the  Arabian  deserts,  he  meets  Anitra,  the 
daughter  of  a  Bedouin  chief.  She  only  succeeds  in  captivating  him  tem- 
porarily, and  leaves  him.  Peer  Gynt  dreams  about  Solvejg,  the  love  of  his 
youth,  who  has  faithfully  been  waiting  for  him,  and  to  whose  arms  he  at 
last  returns,  old  and  gray." 

The  suite  played  to-day  is  a  reduction  of  the  voluminous  music  Grieg 
composed  for  the  production  of  the  drama  on  the  stage.  The  first  move- 
ment, Daybreak,  allegretto  pastorale,  is  scored  for  small  orchestra.  The 
second,  andante  doloroso,  consisting  of  four  measured  periods  for  muted 
strings,  is  a  funeral  march.  The  third,  tempo  di  mazurka,  is  written  for 
divided  strings  and  triangle.  The  fourth,  alia  marcia  e  molto  marcato,  a 
somewhat  grotesque  march,  is  scored  for  full  modern  orchestra,  and  pict- 
ures the  imps  tormenting  Peer  Gynt. 

Grieg  is  now  living  in  Bergen,  Norway.  Of  late,  in  company  with  his 
wife,  who  is  a  singer,  he  has  made  a  number  of  professional  tours,  appear- 
ing both  as  pianist  and  conductor.  Last  season  he  was  the  honored  guest 
of  the  London  Philharmonic  Society.  Only  a  few  weeks  ago,  we  hear  of 
him  in  Paris,  where  at  the  Chatelet  Concerts  M.  Colonne  arranged  a  pro- 
gramme consisting  chiefly  of  his  compositions. 
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verture,  "  Sakuntala."  Goldmark. 

Appreciation  of  the  story  of  Sakuntala  was  the  means  of  furthering  the 
study  of    Sanskrit  in   Europe.      The   tale,  one  of   the    most   beautiful    in 
Hindu  mythology,  as  told  in  the   Mahabarata,  is  as  follows :   "  Sakuntala 
was   the    daughter   of   the    Saint  Viswamitra  and  the   Apsaras,  or  water- 
nymph,  Menaka.      Abandoned  by  her  parents,   she  was  adopted  by  the 
Saint  Kanwa,  who  brought  her  up  in  his  hermitage  as  his  daughter.     Once 
upon  a  time  King  Dushyanta  went  a-hunting  in  the  forest,  and,  accidentally 
coming  to  the  hermitage  of  Kanwa,  saw  Sakuntala,  and  fell  in  love  with 
her.      He  persuaded  her  to  marry  him  according  to  the  rite  of  the  Gan- 
dharva  marriage,  and  promised  her  that  the  son  she  would  bear  him  should 
be  the  heir  to  his  throne,  and  that  he  would  take  her  home  as  his  queen 
to  his  royal  city.     Kanwa,  who  had  been  absent  while  this  event  happened, 
returned  to  the  hermitage,   and  through  his  divine  knowledge  knew  the 
whole  secret,  though  it  had  not  been  confessed  to  him  by  Sakuntala.     She 
in  due  time  was  delivered  of  a  son,  and  remained  at  the  hermitage  until 
the  boy  was  six  years  old ;  but,  as  Dushyanta,  unmindful  of  his  promise, 
did  not  send  any  messenger  for  her,  Kanwa  directed  her  to  proceed  with 
her  boy  to  the  residence  of  Dushyanta.      This   she   did ;    but,  when  she 
arrived  there,  she  was  repudiated  by  the  king.     Nor  did  her  speech,  how- 
ever touching  and  eloquent,  move  his  heart,  until  at  last  a  heavenly  voice 
assured  him  that  Sakuntala  had  spoken  the  truth,  and  that  he  saw  before 
him  his  lawful  son.     Thereupon  Dushyanta  recognized   Sakuntala  as  his 
queen  and  her  son  as  his  heir.     The  latter  was  named  Bharata,  and  became 
the  founder  of  the  glorious  race  of  the  Bharatas." 

About  six-and-twenty  years  ago,  a  Saxon  count,  whose  sensibility  would 
"  be  shocked  were  he  ever  to  read  his  name  in  print,  appealed  to  Rubinstein 
on  behalf  of  a  young  Jew,  needy,  but  highly  gifted,  and  earning  a  scanty 
living  by  copying  music.  The  result  was  that,  through  the  generosity  of 
the  composer,  the  struggling  genius  was  enabled  to  develop  his  powers, 
and  finally  to  produce  two  lyrical  works  which  never  failed  to  draw  large 
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audiences  in  more  than  one  German  town,  especially  those  of  Saxony. 
The  young  man's  name  was  Carl  Goldmark, —  thus  wrote  an  enthusiastic 
Dresdener.  Goldmark  is  a  Hungarian,  born  in  1832,  whose  musical  educa- 
tion was  gained  at  the  Vienna  Conservatory.  He  began  by  studying  the 
violin,  but  soon  developed  a  taste  for  composition ;  and  it  is  Goldmark, 
the  composer,  who  is  known  in  two  hemispheres. 

Goldmark  cannot  be  called  a  prolific  composer ;  for,  although,  besides 
his  larger  works,  he  has  written  chamber  music,  overtures,  and  most  de- 
lightfully for  voices,  the  sum  numerically  of  it  all  is  not  great.  More  than 
a  half-score  of  years  passed  after  "  The  Queen  of  Sheba  "  was  composed 
before  "  Merlin  "  was  brought  out,  while  the  "  Rustic  Wedding  "  symphony 
had  been  enjoyed  many  years  in  many  countries  before  Dresden  (in  Decem- 
ber, 1887)  heard  the  one  in  E-flat.  A  Viennese  critic  once  wrote  :  "  Gold- 
mark's  style  is  about  intermediate  between  that  of  Meyerbeer  and  that  of 
Wagner  in  the  '  Tannhauser '  period.  From  Meyerbeer  and  Wagner, 
Goldmark  gets  the  passionateness  of  his  song,  his  pompous  effects,  his 
orchestral  gorgeousness,  and  at  the  same  time  a  certain  excess  in  these 
things." 

The  "Sakuntala"  overture — more  properly  "symphonic  poem"  —  made 
Goldmark  famous.  It  begins  with  a  slow  introduction,  andante  lento,  suc- 
ceeded by  a  quicker  movement,  in  which  the  violoncellos  and  clarinets  have 
a  subject  moderato  assai.  This  theme  the  composer  makes  much  use  of  as 
the  work  progresses.  Leading  out  of  its  first  statement  is  another  theme, 
begun  in  the  violins  and  oboes,  and  afterward  taken  up  by  the  flutes,  etc., 
and  accompanied  by  the  figure  of  the  one  preceding.  The  introduction  of 
the  second  principal  subject,  in  A  minor,  given  out  by  the  brass,  brings  a 
new  mood,  which  gradually  envelops  the  full  orchestra.  The  "working- 
out"  section,  in  the  key  of  E  major,  is  built  upon  the  melodious  subject 
(oboe  and  English  horn)  which  served  as  pendant  to  the  first  theme.  A 
prominent  harp  part  is  here  introduced.  Extended  treatment  marks  this 
section,  in  which  the  second  principal  subject  of  the  work  appears  in  a  new 
tempo,  quasi  allegro,  fully  orchestrated.  The  period  ends  with  an  espressivo 
dolente  episode  of  a  sentimental  character.  Recapitulation  follows,  in  which 
familiar  matter  receives  varied  treatment.  The  lead  into  the  coda  is  accom- 
plished by  an  expressive  passage.  The  coda  is  long  and  gorgeously  in- 
strumented. 
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Symphou  v  No.  4,  in  I)  minor,  Op.  120.  Schumann. 

Introduction  {Adagio  non  troppo). 

Allegro. 

Romance  {Adagio  non  troppo). 

Scherzo. 

Finale  {Allegro). 

The  year  1840  has  been  called  Schumann's  "Year  of  Song,"  because 
it  was  marked  by  an  almost  unbroken  series  of  beautiful  lyrics.  It  was 
Schumann's  habit  to  change  suddenly  from  one  form  of  composition  to 
another,  and  to  pursue  the  new  for  a  while  with  great  vigor.  Thus,  in  1841, 
we  find  him  for  the  first  time  essaying  the  symphonic.  Years  before,  when 
a  student  at  Heidelberg,  undecided  between  the  professions  of  law  and 
music,  Schumann  wrote  to  Wieck,  his  former  pianoforte  teacher  and  future 
father-in-law :  "  I  detest  theory  pure  and  simple,  as  you  know,  as  I  have 
been  living  very  quietly,  improvising  a  good  deal,  but  not  playing  much 
from  notes.  I  have  begun  many  a  symphony,  but  finished  nothing,  and 
every  now  and  then  have  managed  to  edge  in  a  Schubert  waltz  between 
Roman  law  and  the  pandects,  etc."  Schumann's  first  published  symphony 
(B-flat),  notwithstanding  "lovely  imperfections,"  marked  in  him  a  great 
advance  in  the  technique  of  composition.  It  was  immediately  followed 
by  the  overture,  scherzo  and  finale,  op.  52, —  which  is  a  symphony  with- 
out a  slow  movement, —  and  the  D  minor  symphony  played  to-day.  Be- 
cause of  his  dissatisfaction  with  the  original  draft  of  the  D  minor  sym- 
phony, Schumann  did  not  immediately  publish  it.  Evidently,  this  dissat- 
isfaction was  a  second  thought;  for,  on  Jan.  8,  1842,  he  writes  to  a  friend : 
"  The  two  orchestral  works  —  a  second  symphony  and  an  overture,  scherzo 
and  finale  —  which  were  performed  at  our  last  concerts  were  not  as  success- 
ful as  the  first.  It  was  really  too  much  for  one  time,  I  think ;  and  then 
they  missed  Mendelssohn's  direction.  But  it's  no  matter.  I  know  they  are 
not  at  all  inferior  to  the  first,  and  must  succeed  sooner  or  later."  The  MS. 
of  the  D  minor  symphony  was  not  published  until  185 1.  Meanwhile,  two 
other  symphonies  appeared  in  print, —  the  C  major  and  the  E-flat, —  and 
are  known,  as  is  the  D  minor,  by  the  numeral  of  their  publication,  not  of 
their  composition.  The  changes  Schumann  made  in  the  D  minor  sym- 
phony were  confined  to  the  wind  parts,  excepting  that  a  part  for  the  guitar 
in  the  romance,  which  gave  that  movement  more  the  character  of  a  sere- 
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nade,  was  rejected  as  of  doubtful  effectiveness  in  combination  with  the 
other  instruments. 

The  distinctive  feature  of  this  symphony  is  expressed  by  its  title 
"  Symphony  No.  4,  D  minor :  introduction,  allegro,  romance,  scherzo,  and 
finale,  in  one  piece."  There  are  no  pauses  between  the  movements ;  and 
there  is  so  pronounced  a  connection  between  them  (see  analysis  to  follow), 
maintained  by  the  recurrence  of  themes,  that  the  impression  of  the  work  is 
that  of  a  single  piece  of  music.  Before  Schumann  examples  of  the  merg- 
ing movements  are  found ;  but  the  bond  between  them,  caused  by  what 
one  writer  has  called  "  a  partial  community  of  theme,"  is  an  invention  of 
his.  Theorists  dispute  its  value  ;  but  Mendelssohn,  in  his  "  Scotch  "  sym- 
phony, adopted  it. 

There  follows  an  analysis  by  E.  Prout  of  the  D  minor  symphony :  — 
"  The  principal  subject  of  the  i?itroduction  {adagio)  is  given  out  by  the 
violas  and  'cello.  It  is  very  curious  that  in  only  one  of  Schumann's  four 
symphonies  does  he  begin  with  the  common  chord.  The  displaced  accent 
of  the  commencement  is  an  instance  of  a  characteristic  of  the  composer. 
The  theme  of  the  introduction  is  not  developed  at  any  great  length. 
Toward  its  close,  a  semi-quaver  is  introduced  in  the  first  violins,  which  is 
to  play  a  leading  part  in  the  subsequent  allegro.  Four  bars  before  we 
reach  this  movement,  the  time  is  changed  to  2-4,  and  gradually  quickened 
till  we  reach  the  first  movement  proper  of  the  symphony.  The  principal 
theme  of  this  movement  is,  it  must  be  confessed,  not  a  very  attractive  one. 
The  first  bar  may  be  considered,  so  to  speak,  the  keystone  of  this  move- 
ment. Trite  and  uninteresting  as  it  is,  it  follows  us  relentlessly, —  now 
in  the  bass,  now  in  the  middle,  now  in  the  upper  parts,  now  in  the  pas- 
sages of  imitation,  till,  when  we  reach  the  end  of  the  movement,  we  hardly 
know  whether  to  feel  aggravated  at  its  pertinacity  or  astonished  at  the 
effect  produced  by  such  an  unpromising  subject.  After  a  perfect  cadence 
for  full  orchestra  at  the  fourteenth  bar,  the  customary  passages  of  tran- 
sition to  the  key  of  F  the  relative  major,  in  which,  according  to  rule,  the 
second  subject  should  enter,  are  introduced.  These  are  founded  on 
imitative  passages,  on  a  figure  nearly  representing  the  first  subject ;  and 
a  similar  figure  again  is  met  with  in  the  second  subject  itself.  The  continu- 
ation of  this  subject  is  very  charming;  and,  from  this  point  till  we  reach 
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the  close  of  the  first  part  of  the  movement,  the  interest  goes  on  increasing. 
A  vigorous  forte  for  the  whole  orchestra  brings  us  to  the  usual  repeat  of 
the  first  portion,  and  then  comes  the  most  curious  part  of  this  allegro. 
From  this  point  to  the  end  of  the  movement,  we  find  nothing  but  what  is 
commonly  called  the  '  free  fantasia.'  It  would  be  very  interesting  to  find 
out  how  many  of  the  hearers  of  this  symphony  have  ever  noticed  that 
neither  the  first  nor  the  second  subject  ever  recurs  in  the  latter  part.  The 
music  is  almost  entirely  constructed  of  new  material,  to  which  the  opening 
bar  of  the  first  theme  mostly  serves  as  accompaniment ;  and  such  unity  of 
character  is  given  to  the  whole  by  this  means  that  it  is  doubtful  if  one 
hearer  in  a  hundred  has  detected  the  irregularity  of  the  form.  Before 
quoting  the  two  chief  episodes  on  which  this  second  part  is  built,  a  curious 
orchestral  '  dodge  '  (if  the  colloquialism  may  be  pardoned)  deserves  men- 
tion. Schumann  wants  an  arpeggio  in  the  bass  of  two  octaves,  in  semi- 
quaver triplets,  beginning  from  the  lower  B-natural.  Such  a  passage 
would  be  impracticable  for  the  ponderous  double  basses ;  and  the  low  B  is 
not  in  the  compass  of  the  violoncellos.  So  he  makes  the  former  instru- 
ments touch  the  first  note  lightly,  and  then  joins  the  violoncellos  on  at  the 
D-sharp.  A  similar  passage  is  repeated  in  various  keys  ;  and  at  last  we  are 
brought  to  D-flat,  in  which  tonality,  so  remote  from  that  of  the  movement, 
the  first  principal  episode  is  introduced  fortissimo.  We  shall  find  this 
theme  later  as  the  subject  of  the  finale.  After  a  half-cadence  in  B-flat 
minor,  the  whole  passage  is  repeated,  with  some  changes  in  the  modula- 
tions and  entirely  different  orchestration, —  the  bold,  almost  rugged,  sub- 
ject being  now  given  to  the  strings,  and  the  answering  semi-quavers  to  the 
wood  instruments.  A  pause  on  the  chord  of  C,  the  dominant  of  F  minor, 
leads  to  the  second  principal  episode  in  F  major,  of  a  character  as  strongly 
contrasted  with  what  has  preceded  as  can  well  be  imagined.  From  this 
point  to  the  end  of  the  movement,  about  forty  pages  of  the  score,  we  meet 
with  these  two  episodes  presented  in  various  forms;  and,  near  the  close, 
the  second  of  them  appears  in  quite  a  new  dress,  given  out  in  D  major 
with  imposing  power  by  the  full  orchestra. 

"  The  succeeding  romance  is  the  gem  of  the  whole  work,  The  connec-* 
tion  with  the  preceding  movement  is  made  by  one  chord.  The  first  allegro 
closes  in  D  major;  and   the  romance  begins  with  the  chord  of   D   minor, 
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sustained  by  the  wind  instruments.  This  chord  is  not  the  tonic,  but  the 
sub-dominant  of  the  new  key, —  another  instance  of  our  composer's  habit 
of  beginning  a  movement  out  of  the  key.  The  chief  subject  of  the  romance, 
given  out  by  the  oboe  and  'cellos,  is  simplicity  itself. 

"  The  reader  can  mentally  complete  the  score  by  bearing  in  mind  that 
the  clarinets  and  bassoons  play  staccato  chords  in  unison  with  the  strings. 
At  the  close  of  its  first  statement,  a  short  phrase  is  given  by  the  violas 
against  the  holding  E,  as  a  sort  of  echo,  and  then  follows  a  passage  of  ten 
bars  taken  from  the  opening  introduction, —  a  device  of  Schumann's  for 
giving  unity  to  the  entire  composition ;  after  which  the  first  phrase  of  the 
romance,  given  as  before  to  the  oboe  and  violoncello  in  octaves,  leads  to 
the  middle  portion  of  the  movement.  The  music  suddenly  modulates  into 
D  major.  An  entirely  new  and  most  elegant  subject  is  introduced,  given 
principally  to  the  strings  in  six  parts,  the  violoncello  being  divided  and 
separated  from  the  double  basses  ;  while  a  solo  violin  plays  a  graceful 
variation  in  triplet  semi-quavers  on  the  principal  melody.  After  this  beau- 
tiful episode,  the  first  subject  is  resumed ;  but  it  is  now  a  fourth  higher 
than  before,  beginning  in  D  minor  and  ending  in  A.  Three  quiet  chords 
of  A  major  conclude  this  lovely  movement,  the  only  fault  of  which  is  that 
it  is  too  short. 

"  The  scherzo  opens  with  a  somewhat  heavy  subject  for  the  full  orchestra 
without  trombones,  which  instruments  are  silent  throughout  the  movement. 
The  strong  accents,  almost  jerks,  on  the  second  beat  of  the  bar  in  the  last 
half  of  the  subject,  produce  a  harsh,  heavy  effect,  quite  incompatible  with 
the  lightness  which  is  generally  associated  with  our  idea  of  a  scherzo.  The 
second  part  is  more  flowing,  and  contains  interesting  passages  of  imitation  ; 
and,  after  the  customary  resumption  of  the  first  theme,  we  find  another 
innovation  of  Schumann's  in  the  form.  The  usual  plan  would  have  been 
to  bring  the  scherzo  to  a  full  close  in  its  proper  key  of  D  minor.  Instead 
of  this,  our  author  for  the  first  time  repeats  the  whole  of  the  opening  six- 
teen bars,  leading  back  to  the  second  part  from  the  half-close  in  A 
major ;  and  it  is  only  for  the  second  time  that  we  find  the  cadence  in 
D  minor  which  we  expected  to  meet  at  first.  The  quiet  trio  in  B-flat 
which  follows  is  in  strong  contrast  with  the  robust  and  energetic  char- 
acter of  what  has  preceded,  and  is  most  characteristic  of  the  composer. 
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The  modulations  in  the  second  part  of  this  trio  are  highly  effective,  espe- 
cially one  unexpected  transition  to  the  key  of  G-flat.  At  the  close,  Schu- 
mann repeats  the  experiment  he  has  just  tried  with  the  scherzo, —  of  using 
the  half-close  for  the  first  time,  and  reserving  the  full  cadence  till  the  sec- 
ond time.  The  scherzo  is  then  resumed,  after  which  we  meet  with  still 
another  novelty  of  form.  The  trio  begins  once  -more ;  and  one  naturally 
expects  that  we  shall  hear  it  all  again,  after  which  a  second  repetition  of 
the  scherzo  will  conclude  the  movement.  This  form  had  been  already 
employed  by  Beethoven  in  his  symphonies  in  B-flat  and  A.  But  Schumann 
does  nothing  of  the  kind.  Half-way  through  the  trio,  the  orchestra  seems 
to  waver.  A  sudden  indecision  seizes  them.  They  go  on  with  the  subject, 
but  in  a  faltering  manner,  and  interrupted  by  short  rests.  The  music  grad- 
ually dies  away;  and  Schumann,  with  his  charming  German  (so  much 
fuller  of  meaning  than  a  mere  diminuendo),  writes  '  immer  schwacher  und 
schwacher '  (ever  weaker  and  weaker)  over  the  parts.  Everything  seems 
coming  to  a  standstill,  when  a  fresh  outburst  of  melody  from  the  wind  in- 
struments leads  almost  immediately  into  the.  finale. 

"  This  last  movement  is  preceded  by  a  short  introduction,  in  the  very 
first  bar  of  which  whom  should  we  meet  with  but  our  old  acquaintance,  the 
first  bar  of  the  allegro,  accompanied  by  a  tremolo  of  the  strings,  and  holding 
notes  for  the  wind.  A  series  of  short  phrases  for  the  brass,  almost  of  a 
recitative  order,  with  tremolos  still  continued  for  the  violins,  and  the  semi- 
quaver phrase,  which  will  not  be  denied  admission,  form  the  chief  features 
of  this  short  introduction  in  D  minor,  which,  with  a  pause  on  the  dominant 
seventh,  leads  to  the  finale  proper.  The  opening  bars  will  be  recognized 
as  almost  identical  with  the  first  two  episodes  met  with  in  the  second  part 
of  the  first  movement.  Immediately  after  the  full  cadence  on  D,  a  new 
subject  is  introduced,  of  which  considerable  use  is  made  subsequently. 
Curiously  enough,  this  theme,  of  one  bar  merely,  is  not  at  all  original, 
being  found  in  the  'Dona  nobis  '  of  Haydn's  Coronation  Mass,  the  resem- 
blance being  further  heightened  by  the  figure  of  accompaniment  for  the 
second  violins.  The  second  subject  also  is  not  original, —  a  rare  thing 
with  Schumann, —  as  it  bears  an  extraordinary  family  likeness  to  a  well- 
known  passage  in  the  larghetto  of  Beethoven's  symphony  in  D.  Another 
hint   from  the  first   movement   of   the   same  composer's   symphony  in  A 
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occurs  near  the  close  of  the  first  part, —  a  series  of  dissonances  of  the 
second  resolved  upwards  against  a  bass  rising  diatonically.  Such  coinci- 
dences are  probably  accidental,  or  at  most  due  to  the  unconscious  influence 
of  Beethoven  upon  Schumann ;  and  they  are  mentioned,  not  in  disparage- 
ment of  the  younger  composer,  but  simply  because  they  are  curious  enough 
to  be  worth  noting. 

"  The  first  part  of  this  finale  is  repeated,  like  the  ordinary  first  move- 
ment of  a  symphony,  which  in  its  general  form  it  resembles  ;  and  the  free 
t 

fantasia  which  follows  is  singularly  dry  and  labored,  and  one  of  the  least 
interesting  parts  of  the  work.  Oddly  enough,  at  the  end  of  this  portion  it 
is  the  second  subject,  and  not  the  first,  which  we  meet  with.  The  first  sub- 
ject, in  fact,  never  recurs  at  all.  Did  Schumann  feel  that  he  had  given 
enough  of  it  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  symphony,  or  was  it  merely  a  freak 
on  his  part  ?  After  the  full  repetition  of  the  second  subject,  we  reach  a 
somewhat  long  coda,  in  which  a  new  melody  is  treated.  This,  however,  is 
soon  abandoned.  The  time  becomes  quicker ;  and,  after  a  pause  on  the 
chord  of  the  diminished  seventh  on  G-sharp,  a  short  presto,  with  much 
bustle  for  the  strings,  closes  the  symphony  somewhat  abruptly." 


Overture,  "Tannhaeuser."  Wagner. 

"  Tannhauser,"  the  third  of  Wagner's  operas  to  meet  with  general  accept- 
ance, is  a  happy  combination  of  the  legendary  and  historical,  the  legend  of 
Tannhauser  being  combined  with  the  story  of  the  battle  of  the  bards  of 
Wartburg.  The  legend,  which  probably  has  its  root  in  the  classic  story 
of  Ulysses,  originally  heathen,  became  transformed  and  beautified  by 
the  infusion  of  Christianity.  It  exists  in  various  forms,  but  in  none  more 
graceful  than  that  attached  to  the  Horselberg  (the  Venus  Grotto)  in 
Thuringia.  According  to  the  Thuringian  tale,  with  which  alone  the 
overture  to  "  Tannhauser "  deals,  Tannhauser,  knight  and  minstrel,  was 
allured  into  the  Venus  Grotto,  and  dwelt  there  for  a  year  with  the  goddess. 
Freeing  himself  from  the  unholy  alliance,  he  makes  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome, 
with  a  view  to  expiate  his  sin,  but  is  told  by  Pope  Urban  that  he  can  no 
more  look  for  forgiveness  than   for   his    staff   growing   young   again    and 
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blossoming.  Despairing,  he  returns  to  the  Venus  Grotto,  but  (according  to 
Wagner)  is  saved  from  entering  therein  by  the  arrival  of  a  band  of  pilgrims 
from  Rome,  announcing  the  blossoming  of  Pope  Urban's  staff  and  Tann- 
hauser's  salvation.  In  the  spring  of  1842,  Wagner  returned  from  Paris  to 
Germany,  and  on  his  way  to  Dresden  visited  the  castle  of  Wartburg,  where 
he  first  conceived  the  idea  of  "Tannhauser."  The  first  performance  of  the 
opera  occurred  at  Dresden,  Oct.  20,  1845. 

Liszt's  efforts  to  worthily  produce  the  work  at  Weimar,  the  great  success 
which  attended  them,  and  Wagner's  grateful  recognition  of  Liszt's  services 
are  matters  of  history.  The  first  Weimar  performance  "  took  place  on  a 
Sunday,  and  the  students  at  the  University  of  Jena  were  present  in  full 
force.  Ignoring  royalty,  they  burst  out  into  boisterous  and  continued 
applause ;  but,  as  the  opera  was  long  and  they  had  to  get  back  to  the 
university,  they  left  before  the  end.  As  soon  as  the  students  disappeared, 
a  perfect  storm  of  hisses  burst  forth.  Liszt's  blood  was  up  ;  and,  flinging 
down  his  music-book,  he  turned  around,  faced  the  audience  with  defiance, 
and,  raising  his  long,  bony  arms,  covered  with  white  gloves,  he  began  to  clap 
with  all  his  might.  The  hisses  were  redoubled,  the  lights  turned  out,  and 
the  audience  dispersed  in  an  uproar.  Several  times  afterwards,  similar 
scenes  occurred.  At  these  '  scenes,'  the  princess  used  to  applaud  raptur- 
ously, while  all  the  rest  of  the  audience  hissed ;  and  Liszt  and  the  princess 
continued  the  fight  till  Wagner  triumphed." 

The  following  is  Wagner's  own  account  of  the  poetical  purport  of  the 
"  Tannhauser  "  overture  :  — 

"  At  the  commencement,  the  orchestra  represents  the  song  of  pilgrims, 
which,  as  it  approaches,  grows  louder  and  louder,  and  at  length  recedes. 
It  is  twilight.  As  night  comes  on,  magical  phenomena  present  themselves. 
A  roseate-hued  and  fragrant  mist  arises,  wafting  voluptuous  shouts  of  joy  to 
our  ears.  We  are  made  aware  of  the  dizzy  motion  of  a  horribly  wanton 
dance.  These  are  the  seductive  magic  spells  of  the  Venusberg,  which  at 
the  hour  of  night  reveal  themselves  to  those  whose  breasts  are  inflamed 
with  unholy  desire.  Attracted  by  these  enticing  phenomena,  a  tall  and 
manly  figure  approaches :  it  is  Tannhauser,  the  Minnesinger.  Proudly 
exulting,  he  trolls  forth  his  jubilant  love-song,  as  if  to  challenge  the  wanton 
magic  crew  to  turn  their  attention  to  himself.     Wild  shouts  respond  to  his 
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call;  the  roseate  cloud  surrounds  him  more  closely;  its  enrapturing  fra- 
grance overwhelms  him  and  intoxicates  his  brain.  Endowed  now  with 
supernatural  power  of  vision,  he  perceives,  in  the  dim  seductive  light 
spread  out  before  him,  an  unspeakably  lovely  female  figure ;  he  hears  a 
voice  which,  with  its  tremulous  sweetness,  sounds  like  the  call  of  Sirens 
promising  to  the  brave  the  fulfilment  of  his  wildest  wishes.  It  is  Venus 
herself  whom  he  sees  before  him.  He  is  drawn  into  the  presence  of  the 
goddess,  and  with  the  highest  rapture  raises  his  song  in  her  praise.  As  if 
in  response  to  his  magic  call,  the  wonder  of  Venusberg  is  revealed  to  him 
in  its  fullest  brightness  :  boisterous  shouts  of  wild  delight  re-echo  on  every 
side ;  Bacchantes  rush  hither  and  thither  in  their  drunken  revels,  and, 
dragging  Tannhauser  into  their  giddy  dance,  deliver  him  over  to  the  god- 
dess, who  carries  him  off,  drunken  with  joy,  to  the  unapproachable  depths 
of  her  invisible  kingdom.  The  wild  throng  then  disperses,  and  their  com- 
motion ceases.  A  voluptuous,  plaintive  whirring  alone  now  stirs  the  air, 
and  a  horrible  murmur  pervades  the  spot  where  the  enrapturing  profane 
magic  spell  had  shown  itself,  and  which  now  again  is  overshadowed  by 
darkness.  Day  at  length  begins  to  dawn,  and  the  song  of  the  returning 
pilgrims  is  heard  in  the  distance.  As  their  song  draws  nearer  and  day 
succeeds  to  light,  that  whirring  and  murmuring  in  the  air  which  but  just 
now  sounded  to  us  like  the  horrible  wail  of  the  damned  gives  way  to  more 
joyful  strains,  till  at  last,  when  the  sun  has  risen  in  all  its  splendor,  and  the 
pilgrims'  song  with  mighty  inspiration  proclaims  to  the  world  and  to  all 
that  is  and  lives  salvation  won,  its  surging  sound  swells  into  a  rapturous  tor- 
rent of  sublime  ecstasy.  This  divine  song  represents  to  us  the  shout  of 
joy  at  Tannhauser's  release  from  the  curse  of  the  unholiness  of  the  Venus- 
berg. Thus  all  the  pulses  of  life  palpitate  and  leap  for  joy  in  this  song  of 
deliverance ;  and  the  two  divided  elements,  spirit  and  mind,  God  and 
nature,  embrace  each  other  in  the  holy  uniting  kiss  of  Love." 
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GEO.  H.  ELLIS,  Printer,  141  Franklin  Street,  BOSTON. 


Boston  Music  Hall, 

Symphony    ft         Cleveland. 

Orchestra  •  season  of  i89o. 

ARTHUR  N1KISCH,  Conductor. 

Wednesday  Evening,  May  21, 

At  8  o'clock. 

PROGRAMME. 

Wagner        _____  Overture,  "  Tannhaeuser " 

Weber        _____  Aria  from  "  Freischuetz " 

Mme.  STEINBACH-JAHNS. 

Rubinstein      -   .     -        -        -        -        -        -        -     Bal  Costume 

Introduction. 

Berger  et  Bergere. 

Pecheur  Napolitain  et  Napolitaine. 

Toreadore  et  Andalouse. 

Demersseman         Concert  Fantasie  for  Flute  and  Orchestra  on 

themes  from  the  opera  "  Oberon  " 

Mons.  MOLE. 

Songs  with  Piano. 

(a)     Robert  Franz  ______  «  Widnung " 

\b)     Rubinstein         _______   "  Fruehlingslied  " 

(c)     Goldmark  _______"  Die  Quelle  " 

Mme.  STEINBACH-JAHNS. 
Schumann    -  Symphony  No.  4,  in  D  minor,  Op.  120 

Introduction  (Adagio  non  troppo). 

Allegro. 

Romance  (Adagio  non  troppo). 

Scherzo. 

Finale  (Allegro). 

:  :  :  :  SOLOISTS  :  :  :  : 

Mme.  STEINBACH-JAHNS.  Mons.  CH.  MOLE. 

Historical  and  Analytical  Notes  prepared  by 
G.  H.  WILSON. 


Overtvire,  "  Tannhaeuser."  Wagner. 

"  Tannhauser,"  the  third  of  Wagner's  operas  to  meet  with  general  accept- 
ance, is  a  happy  combination  of  the  legendary  and  historical,  the  legend  of 
Tannhauser  being  combined  with  the  story  of  the  battle  of  the  bards  of 
Wartburg.  The  legend,  which  probably  has  its  root  in  the  classic  story 
of  Ulysses,  originally  heathen,  became  transformed  and  beautified  by 
the  infusion  of  Christianity.  It  exists  in  various  forms,  but  in  none  more 
graceful  than  that  attached  to  the  Horselberg  (the  Venus  Grotto)  in 
Thuringia.  According  to  the  Thuringian  tale,  with  which  alone  the 
overture  to  "  Tannhauser "  deals,  Tannhauser,  knight  and  minstrel,  was 
allured  into  the  Venus  Grotto,  and  dwelt  there  for  a  year  with  the  goddess. 
Freeing  himself  from  the  unholy  alliance,  he  makes  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome, 
with  a  view  to  expiate  his  sin,  but  is  told  by  Pope  Urban  that  he  can  no 
more  look  for  forgiveness  than  for  his  staff  growing  young  again  and 
blossoming.  Despairing,  he  returns  to  the  Venus  Grotto,  but  (according  to 
Wagner)  is  saved  from  entering  therein  by  the  arrival  of  a  band  of  pilgrims 
from  Rome,  announcing  the  blossoming  of  Pope  Urban's  staff  and  Tann- 
hauser's  salvation.  In  the  spring  of  1842,  Wagner  returned  from  Paris  to 
Germany,  and  on  his  way  to  Dresden  visited  the  castle  of  Wartburg,  where 
he  first  conceived  the  idea  of  "  Tannhauser."  The  first  performance  of  the 
opera  occurred  at  Dresden,  Oct.  20,  1845. 

Liszt's  efforts  to  worthily  produce  the  work  at  Weimar,  the  great  success 
which  attended  them,  and  Wagner's  grateful  recognition  of  Liszt's  services 
are  matters  of  history.  The  first  Weimar  performance  "  took  place  on  a 
Sunday,  and  the  students  at  the  University  of  Jena  were  present  in  full 
force.  Ignoring  royalty,  they  burst  out  into  boisterous  and  continued 
applause ;  but,  as  the  opera  was  long  and  they  had  to  get  back  to  the 
university,  they  left  before  the  end.  As  soon  as  the  students  disappeared, 
a  perfect  storm  of  hisses  burst  forth.  Liszt's  blood  was  up  ;  and,  flinging 
down  his  music-book,  he  turned  around,  faced  the  audience  with  defiance, 
and,  raising  his  long,  bony  arms,  covered  with  white  gloves,  he  began  to  clap 
with  all  his  might.  The  hisses  were  redoubled,  the  lights  turned  out,  and 
the  audience  dispersed  in  an  uproar.     Several  times  afterwards,  similar 
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scenes  occurred.  At  these  '  scenes/  the  princess  used  to  applaud  rapture 
ously,  while  all  the  rest  of  the  audience  hissed ;  and  Liszt  and  the  princess 
continued  the  fight  till  Wagner  triumphed." 

The  following  is  Wagner's  own  account  of  the  poetical  purport  of  the 
"  Tannhauser  "  overture  :  — 

"  At  the  commencement,  the  orchestra  represents  the  song  of  pilgrims, 

which,  as  it  approaches,  grows   louder  and  louder,  and  at  length  recedes. 

It  is  twilight.     As  night  comes  on,  magical  phenomena  present  themselves. 

A  roseate-hued  and  fragrant  mist  arises,  wafting  voluptuous  shouts  of  joy  to 
our  ears.  We  are  made  aware  of  the  dizzy  motion  of  a  horribly  wanton 
dance.  These  are  the  seductive  magic  spells  of  the  Venusberg,  which  at 
the  hour  of  night  reveal  themselves  to  those  whose  breasts  are  inflamed 
with  unholy  desire.  Attracted  by  these  enticing  phenomena,  a  tall  and 
manly  figure  approaches :  it  is  Tannhauser,  the  Minnesinger.  Proudly 
exulting,  he  trolls  forth  his  jubilant  love-song,  as  if  to  challenge  the  wanton 
magic  crew  to  turn  their  attention  to  himself.  Wild  shouts  respond  to  his 
call;  the  roseate  cloud  surrounds  him  more  closely;  its  enrapturing  fra- 
grance overwhelms  him  and  intoxicates  his  brain.  Endowed  now  with 
supernatural  power  of  vision,  he  perceives,  in  the  dim  seductive  light 
spread  out  before  him,  an  unspeakably  lovely  female  figure ;  he  hears  a 
voice  which,  with  its  tremulous  sweetness,  sounds  like  the  call  of  Sirens 
promising  to  the  brave  the  fulfilment  of  his  wildest  wishes.  It  is  Venus 
herself  whom  he  sees  before  him.  He  is  drawn  into  the  presence  of  the 
goddess,  and  with  the  highest  rapture  raises  his  song  in  her  praise.  As  if 
in  response  to  his  magic  call,  the  wonder  of  Venusberg  is  revealed  to  him 
in  its  fullest  brightness  :  boisterous  shouts  of  wild  delight  re-echo  on  every 
side ;  Bacchantes  rush  hither  and  thither  in  their  drunken  revels,  and, 
dragging  Tannhauser  into  their  giddy  dance,  deliver  him  over  to  the  god- 
dess, who  carries  him  off,  drunken  with  joy,  to  the  unapproachable  depths 
of  her  invisible  kingdom.  The  wild  throng  then  disperses,  and  their  com- 
motion ceases.  A  voluptuous,  plaintive  whirring  alone  now  stirs  the  air, 
and  a  horrible  murmur  pervades  the  spot  where  the  enrapturing  profane 
magic  spell  had  shown  itself,  and  which  now  again  is  overshadowed  by 
darkness.  Day  at  length  begins  to  dawn,  and  the  song  of  the  returning 
pilgrims  is  heard  in  the  distance.  As  their  song  draws  nearer  and  day 
succeeds  to  light,  that  whirring  and  murmuring  in  the  air  which  but  just 
now  sounded  to  us  like  the  horrible  wail  of  the  damned  gives  way  to  more 
joyful  strains,  till  at  last,  when  the  sun  has  risen  in  all  its  splendor,  and  the 
pilgrims'  song  with  mighty  inspiration  proclaims  to  the  world  and  to  all 
that  is  and  lives  salvation  won,  its  surging  sound  swells  into  a  rapturous  tor- 
rent of  sublime  ecstasy.  This  divine  song  represents  to  us  the  shout  of 
joy  at  Tannhauser's  release  from  the  curse  of  the  unholiness  of  the  Venus- 
berg. Thus  all  the  pulses  of  life  palpitate  and  leap  for  joy  in  this  song  of 
deliverance ;  and  the  two  divided  elements,  spirit  and  mind,  God  and 
nature,  embrace  each  other  in  the  holy  uniting  kiss  of  Love." 
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MME.    STEINBACH-JAHNS. 

Mme.  Magdalene  Steinbach-Jahns  began  her  professional  career  sing- 
ing soubrette  parts  in  the  Opera  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main.  She  next  ap- 
peared in  Danzig,  where  her  remarkable  gifts  attracted  attention,  and 
brought  her  an  engagement  at  the  Leipzig  Stadt  Theatre.  Here  she  soon 
became  the  leading  dramatic  soprano,  and  her  career  was  one  of  extraordi- 
nary success.  Among  her  more  notable  triumphs  were  the  roles  of  Elsa  in 
"Lohengrin,"  Senta  in  "Flying  Dutchman,"  Genoveva,  Eva  in  "Die 
Meistersinger,"  and  Agnes  in"  Freischuetz." 


Ballet  Music,  "  Bal  Costunie."  Rubinstein. 

Rubinstein's  "Bal  Costume,"  music  consisting  of  a  set  of  historical 
dances  with  an  introduction,  originally  appeared  as  a  pianoforte  duet 
(Op.  103).  In  their  orchestral  dress,  the  several  movements  form  a 
characteristic  example  of  their  composer's  vigorous  and  fascinating  use  of 
the  instruments.  The  Rubinstein  jubilee  has  brought  out  many  tributes 
to  the  fine  character  of  the  composer.  It  is  said  that  thousands  of 
pounds  sterling  have  passed  through  his  hands  of  late  years  into  those  of 
indigent  artists,  poverty-stricken  students,  struggling  musicians,  to  whom 
his  encouragement  has  ever  been  as  the  warm  winds  of  autumn  to  the  leaf- 
less oak.  He  now  occupies  the  post  of  president  of  the  Imperial  Academy 
of  Music  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  is  in  receipt  of  a  considerable  yearly  salary, 
every  copeck  of  which  goes  to  relieve  the  needs  of  young  artists  rich  in 
nothing  but  rare  artistic  gifts.  He  is,  consequently,  as  poor  as  Lazarus, — 
nay,  poorer  still ;  and  his  financial  condition  is  in  such  a  plight  that  the 
pension  of  three  thousand  roubles,  which  the  Emperor  of  Russia  has  just 
allowed  him,  was,  people  say,  the  most  useful  form  which  recognition  of 
his  merits  could  have  assumed  under  the  circumstances. 


Symphony  No.  4,  in  D  niinor,  Op.  120.  Schumann. 

Introduction  {Adagio  non  troppo). 

Allegro. 

Romance  {Adagio  non  troppo). 

Scherzo. 

Finale  {Allegro). 

The  year  1840  has  been  called  Schumann's  "  Year  of  Song,"  because 
it  was  marked  by  an  almost  unbroken  series  of  beautiful  lyrics.  It  was 
Schumann's  habit  to  change  suddenly  from  one  form  of  composition  to 
another,  and  to  pursue  the  new  for  a  while  with  great  vigor.  Thus,  in  1841, 
we  find  him  for  the  first  time  essaying  the  symphonic.  Years  before,  when 
a  student  at  Heidelberg,  undecided  between  the  professions  of  law  and 
music,  Schumann  wrote  to  Wieck,  his  former  pianoforte  teacher  and  future 
father-in-law :  "  I  detest  theory  pure  and  simple,  as  you  know,  as  I  have 
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been  living  very  quietly,  improvising  a  good  deal,  but  not  playing  much 
from  notes.  I  have  begun  many  a  symphony,  but  finished  nothing,  and 
every  now  and  then  have  managed  to  edge  in  a  Schubert  waltz  between 
Roman  law  and  the  pandects,  etc."  Schumann's  first  published  symphony 
(B-flat),  notwithstanding  "  lovely  imperfections,"  marked  in  him  a  great 
advance  in  the  technique  of  composition.  It  was  immediately  followed 
by  the  overture,  scherzo  and  finale,  op.  52, —  which  is  a  symphony  with- 
out a  slow  movement, —  and  the  D  minor  symphony  played  to-day.  Be- 
cause of  his  dissatisfaction  with  the  original  draft  of  the  D  minor  sym- 
phony, Schumann  did  not  immediately  publish  it.  Evidently,  this  dissat- 
isfaction was  a  second  thought ;  for,  on  Jan.  8,  1842,  he  writes  to  a  friend  : 
"  The  two  orchestral  works  —  a  second  symphony  and  an  overture,  scherzo 
and  finale  —  which  were  performed  at  our  last  concerts  were  not  as  success- 
ful as  the  first.  It  was  really  too  much  for  one  time,  I  think ;  and  then 
they  missed  Mendelssohn's  direction.  But  it's  no  matter.  I  know  they  are 
not  at  all  inferior  to  the  first,  and  must  succeed  sooner  or  later."  The  MS. 
of  the  D  minor  symphony  was  not  published  until  185 1.  Meanwhile,  two 
other  symphonies  appeared  in  print, —  the  C  major  and  the  E-flat, —  and 
are  known,  as  is  the  D  minor,  by  the  numeral  of  their  publication,  not  of 
their  composition.  The  changes  Schumann  made  in  the  D  minor  sym- 
phony were  confined  to  the  wind  parts,  excepting  that  a  part  for  the  guitar 
in  the  romance,  which  gave  that  movement  more  the  character  of  a  sere- 
nade, was  rejected  as  of  doubtful  effectiveness  in  combination  with  the 
other  instruments. 

The  distinctive  feature  of  this  symphony  is  expressed  by  its  title 
"  Symphony  No.  4,  D  minor :  introduction,  allegro,  romance,  scherzo,  and 
finale,  in  one  piece."  There  are  no  pauses  between  the  movements ;  and 
there  is  so  pronounced  a  connection  between  them  (see  analysis  to  follow), 
maintained  by  the  recurrence  of  themes,  that  the  impression  of  the  work  is 
that  of  a  single  piece  of  music.  Before  Schumann  examples  of  the  merg- 
ing movements  are  found ;  but  the  bond  between  them,  caused  by  what 
one  writer  has  called  "  a  partial  community  of  theme,"  is  an  invention  of 
his.  Theorists  dispute  its  value  ;  but  Mendelssohn,  in  his  "  Scotch  "  sym- 
phony, adopted  it. 

There  follows  an  analysis  by  E.  Prout  of  the  D  minor  symphony :  — 
"  The  principal  subject  of  the  introduction  {adagio)  is  given  out  by  the 
violas  and  'cello.  It  is  very  curious  that  in  only  one  of  Schumann's  four 
symphonies  does  he  begin  with  the  common  chord.  The  displaced  accent 
of  the  commencement  is  an  instance  of  a  characteristic  of  the  composer. 
The  theme  of  the  introduction  is  not  developed  at  any  great  length. 
Toward  its  close,  a  semi-quaver  is  introduced  in  the  first  violins,  which  is 
to  play  a  leading  part  in  the  subsequent  allegro.  Four  bars  before  we 
reach  this  movement,  the  time  is  changed  to  2-4,  and  gradually  quickened 
till  we  reach  the  first  movement  proper  of  the  symphony.  The  principal 
theme  of  this  movement  is,  it  must  be  confessed,  not  a  very  attractive  one. 
The  first  bar  may  be  considered,  so  to  speak,  the  keystone  of  this  move- 
ment.    Trite   and   uninteresting  as   it  is,  it  follows  us  relentlessly, —  now 
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in  the  bass,  now  in  the  middle,  now  in  the  upper  parts,  now  in  the  pas- 
sages of  imitation,  till,  when  we  reach  the  end  of  the  movement,  we  hardly 
know  whether  to  feel  aggravated  at  its  pertinacity  or  astonished  at  the 
effect  produced  by  such  an  unpromising  subject.  After  a  perfect  cadence 
for  full  orchestra  at  the  fourteenth  bar,  the  customary  passages  of  tran- 
sition to  the  key  of  F  the  relative  major,  in  which,  according  to  rule,  the 
second  subject  should  enter,  are  introduced.  These  are  founded  on 
imitative  passages,  on  a  figure  nearly  representing  the  first  subject ;  and 
a  similar  figure  again  is  met  with  in  the  second  subject  itself.  The  continu- 
ation of  this  subject  is  very  charming ;  and,  from  this  point  till  we  reach 
the  close  of  the  first  part  of  the  movement,  the  interest  goes  on  increasing. 
A  vigorous  forte  for  the  whole  orchestra  brings  us  to  the  usual  repeat  of 
the  first  portion,  and  then  comes  the  most  curious  part  of  this  allegro. 
From  this  point  to  the  end  of  the  movement,  we  find  nothing  but  what  is 
commonly  called  the  '  free  fantasia.'  It  would  be  very  interesting  to  find 
out  how  many  of  the  hearers  of  this  symphony  have  ever  noticed  that 
neither  the  first  nor  the  second  subject  ever  recurs  in  the  latter  part.  The 
music  is  almost  entirely  constructed  of  new  material,  to  which  the  opening 
bar  of  the  first  theme  mostly  serves  as  accompaniment ;  and  such  unity  of 
character  is  given  to  the  whole  by  this  means  that  it  is  doubtful  if  one 
hearer  in  a  hundred  has  detected  the  irregularity  of  the  form.  Before 
quoting  the  two  chief  episodes  on  which  this  second  part  is  built,  a  curious 
orchestral  '  dodge  '  (if  the  colloquialism  may  be  pardoned)  deserves  men- 
tion. Schumann  wants  an  arpeggio  in  the  bass  of  two  octaves,  in  semi- 
quaver triplets,  beginning  from  the  lower  B-natural.  Such  a  passage 
would  be  impracticable  for  the  ponderous  double  basses;  and  the  low  B  is 
not  in  the  compass  of  the  violoncellos.  So  he  makes  the  former  instru- 
ments touch  the  first  note  lightly,  and  then  joins  the  violoncellos  on  at  the 
D-sharp.  A  similar  passage  is  repeated  in  various  keys ;  and  at  last  we  are 
brought  to  D-flat,  in  which  tonality,  so  remote  from  that  of  the  movement, 
the  first  principal  episode  is  introduced  fortissimo.  We  shall  find  this 
theme  later  as  the  subject  of  the  finale.  After  a  half-cadence  in  B-flat 
minor,  the  whole  passage  is  repeated,  with  some  changes  in  the  modula- 
tions and  entirely  different  orchestration, —  the  bold,  almost  rugged,  sub- 
ject being  now  given  to  the  strings,  and  the  answering  semi-quavers  to  the 
wood  instruments.  A  pause  on  the  chord  of  C,  the  dominant  of  F  minor, 
leads  to  the  second  principal  episode  in  F  major,  of  a  character  as  strongly 
contrasted  with  what  has  preceded  as  can  well  be  imagined.  From  this 
point  to  the  end  of  the  movement,  about  forty  pages  of  the  score,  we  meet 
with  these  two  episodes  presented  in  various  forms ;  and,  near  the  close, 
the  second  of  them  appears  in  quite  a  new  dress,  given  out  in  D  major 
with  imposing  power  by  the  full  orchestra. 

"The  succeeding  romance  is  the  gem  of  the  whole  work.  The  connec- 
tion with  the  preceding  movement  is  made  by  one  chord.  The  first  allegro 
closes  in  D  major;  and  the  romance  begins  with  the  chord  of  D  minor, 
sustained  by  the  wind  instruments.  This  chord  is  not  the  tonic,  but  the 
sub-dominant  of  the  new  key, —  another  instance  of  our  composer's  habit 
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of  beginning  a  movement  out  of  the  key.     The  chief  subject  of  the  romance, 

given  out  by  the  oboe  and  'cellos,  is  simplicity  itself. 

"  The  reader  can  mentally  complete  the  score  by  bearing  in  mind  that 

the  clarinets  and  bassoons  play  staccato  chords  in  unison  with  the  strings. 

At  the  close  of  its  first  statement,  a  short  phrase  is  given  by  the  violas 

against  the  holding  E,  as  a  sort  of  echo,  and  then  follows  a  passage  of  ten 

bars  taken  from   the   opening  introduction, —  a  device  of   Schumann's   for 

giving  unity  to  the  entire  composition ;  after  which  the  first  phrase  of  the 

romance,  given  as  before  to  the  oboe  and  violoncello  in  octaves,  leads  to 

the  middle  portion  of  the  movement.  The  music  suddenly  modulates  into 
D  major.     An  entirely  new  and  most  elegant  subject  is  introduced,  given 

principally  to  the  strings  in  six  parts,  the  violoncello  being  divided  and 
separated  from  the  double  basses  ;  while  a  solo  violin  plays  a  graceful 
variation  in  triplet  semi-quavers  on  the  principal  melody.  After  this  beau- 
tiful episode,  the  first  subject  is  resumed  ;  but  it  is  now  a  fourth  higher 
than  before,  beginning  in  D  minor  and  ending  in  A.  Three  quiet  chords 
of  A  major  conclude  this  lovely  movement,  the  only  fault  of  which  is  that 
it  is  too  short. 

"  The  scherzo  opens  with  a  somewhat  heavy  subject  for  the  full  orchestra 
without  trombones,  which  instruments  are  silent  throughout  the  movement. 
The  strong  accents,  almost /Vr&s",  on  the  second  beat  of  the  bar  in  the  last 
half  of  the  subject,  produce  a  harsh,  heavy  effect,  quite  incompatible  with 
the  lightness  which  is  generally  associated  with  our  idea  of  a  scherzo.  The 
second  part  is  more  flowing,  and  contains  interesting  passages  of  imitation  ; 
and,  after  the  customary  resumption  of  the  first  theme,  we  find  another 
innovation  of  Schumann's  in  the  form.  The  usual  plan  would  have  been 
to  bring  the  scherzo  to  a  full  close  in  its  proper  key  of  D  minor.  Instead 
of  this,  our  author  for  the  first  time  repeats  the  whole  of  the  opening  six- 
teen bars,  leading  back  to  the  second  part  from  the  half-close  in  A 
major ;  and  it  is  only  for  the  second  time  that  we  find  the  cadence  in 
D  minor  which  we  expected  to  meet  at  first.  The  quiet  trio  in  B-flat 
which  follows  is  in  strong  contrast  with  the  robust  and  energetic  char- 
acter of  what  has  preceded,  and  is  most  characteristic  of  the  composer. 
The  modulations  in  the  second  part  of  this  trio  are  highly  effective,  espe- 
cially one  unexpected  transition  to  the  key  of  G-flat.  At  the  close,  Schu- 
mann repeats  the  experiment  he  has  just  tried  with  the  scherzo, —  of  using 
the  half-close  for  the  first  time,  and  reserving  the  full  cadence  till  the  sec- 
ond time.  The  scherzo  is  then  resumed,  after  which  we  meet  with  still 
another  novelty  of  form.  The  trio  begins  once  more ;  and  one  naturally 
expects  that  we  shall  hear  it  all  again,  after  which  a  second  repetition  of 
the  scherzo  will  conclude  the  movement.  This  form  had  been  already 
employed  by  Beethoven  in  his  symphonies  in  B-flat  and  A.  But  Schumann 
does  nothing  of  the  kind.  Half-way  through  the  trio,  the  orchestra  seems 
to  waver.  A  sudden  indecision  seizes  them.  They  go  on  with  the  subject, 
but  in  a  faltering  manner,  and  interrupted  by  short  rests.  The  music  grad- 
ually dies  away;  and  Schumann,  with  his  charming  German  (so  much 
fuller  of  meaning  than  a  mere  diminuendo),  writes  '  immer  schwacher  und 
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schwacher  '  (ever  weaker  and  weaker)  over  the  parts.  Everything  seems 
coming  to  a  standstill,  when  a  fresh  outburst  of  melody  from  the  wind  in- 
struments leads  almost  immediately  into  the  finale. 

"  This  last  movement  is  preceded  by  a  short  introduction,  in  the  very 
first  bar  of  which  whom  should  we  meet  with  but  our  old  acquaintance,  the 
first  bar  of  the  allegro,  accompanied  by  a  tremolo  of  the  strings,  and  holding 
notes  for  the  wind.  A  series  of  short  phrases  for  the  brass,  almost  of  a 
recitative  order,  with  tremolos  still  continued  for  the  violins,  and  the  semi- 
quaver phrase,  which  will  not  be  denied  admission,  form  the  chief  features 
of  this  short  introduction  in  D  minor,  which,  with  a  pause  on  the  dominant 
seventh,  leads  to  the  finale  proper.  The  opening  bars  will  be  recognized 
as  almost  identical  with  the  first  two  episodes  met  with  in  the  second  part 
of  the  first  movement.  Immediately  after  the  full  cadence  on  D,  a  new 
subject  is  introduced,  of  which  considerable  use  is  made  subsequently. 
Curiously  enough,  this  theme,  of  one  bar  merely,  is  not  at  all  original, 
being  found  in  the  'Dona  nobis  '  of  Haydn's  Coronation  Mass,  the  resem- 
blance being  further  heightened  by  the  figure  of  accompaniment  for  the 
second  violins.  The  second  subject  also  is  not  original, —  a  rare  thing 
with  Schumann, —  as  it  bears  an  extraordinary  family  likeness  to  a  well- 
known  passage  in  the  larghetto  of  Beethoven's  symphony  in  D.  Another 
hint  from  the  first  movement  of  the  same  composer's  symphony  in  A 
occurs  near  the  close  of  the  first  part, —  a  series  of  dissonances  of  the 
second  resolved  upwards  against  a  bass  rising  diatonically.  Such  coinci- 
dences are  probably  accidental,  or  at  most  due  to  the  unconscious  influence 
of  Beethoven  upon  Schumann ;  and  they  are  mentioned,  not  in  disparage- 
ment of  the  younger  composer,  but  simply  because  they  are  curious  enough 
to  be  worth  noting. 

"  The  first  part  of  this  finale  is  repeated,  like  the  ordinary  first  move- 
ment of  a  symphony,  which  in  its  general  form  it  resembles  ;  and  the  free 
fantasia  which  follows  is  singularly  dry  and  labored,  and  one  of  the  least 
interesting  parts  of  the  work.  Oddly  enough,  at  the  end  of  this  portion  it 
is  the  second  subject,  and  not  the  first,  which  we  meet  with.  The  first  sub- 
ject, in  fact,  never  recurs  at  all.  Did  Schumann  feel  that  he  had  given 
enough  of  it  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  symphony,  or  was  it  merely  a  freak 
on  his  part  ?  After  the  full  repetition  of  the  second  subject,  we  reach  a 
somewhat  long  coda,  in  which  a  new  melody  is  treated.  This,  however,  is 
soon  abandoned.  The  time  becomes  quicker ;  and,  after  a  pause  on  the 
chord  of  the  diminished  seventh  on  G- sharp,  a  short  presto,  with  much 
bustle  for  the  strings,  closes  the  symphony  somewhat  abruptly." 
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OiTOH  Music  Hall, 

YJIPHOIfY    A*  Bwffail,©. 

I1@H1_STIIA  SEASON   OF  1890. 

ARTHUR    NIKISCH,    Conductor. 


Thursday  Evening,  May  22, 

At  8  o'clock. 

PROGRAMME. 

Goldmark        -        -        -        -        -  Overture,  "  Sakuntala " 

Weber    -  -  Aria  from  "  Freischuetz " 

Mme.    STEINBACH-JAHNS. 

Saint-Saens       Two  movements  from  Concerto  for  Violoncello, 
in  A  minor,  Op.  33. 

Allegro  non  troppo. 
Allegretto  con  moto. 

Mr.   ANTON    HEKKING. 
Schumann      -        -  Symphony  No.  4,  in  D  minor,  Op.  120 

Introduction  (Adagio  non  troppo). 

Allegro. 

Romance  (Adagio  non  troppo). 

Scherzo. 

Finale  (Allegro). 

Songs  with  Piano. 

(a)     Rubinstein        ________        "  Es  blinkt  der  Thau  " 

(/>)     Nikisch  __________  « Sehnsucht " 

(c)     Goldmark  -_-_______     "Die  Quelle" 

Mme.    STEINBACH-JAHNS. 

Liszt        _•,.___       Symphonic  Poem,  "  Les  Preludes" 

:  :  :  :  SOLOISTS   :  :  :  : 

Mme.  STEINBACH-JAHNS.  Mr.  ANTON   HEKKING. 

THE    PIANO    USED    IS    A    CHICKERING. 

Historical  and   Analytical   Notes  prepared   by 
G.    H.    WILSON. 


Overture,  "Sakuntala."  Goldniark. 

Appreciation  of  the  story  of  Sakuntala  was  the  means  of  furthering  the 
study  of  Sanskrit  in  Europe.  The  tale,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in 
Hindu  mythology,  as  told  in  the  Mahabarata,  is  as  follows :  "  Sakuntala 
was  the  daughter  of  the  Saint  Viswamitra  and  the  Apsaras,  or  water- 
nymph,  Menaka.  Abandoned  by.  her  parents,  she  was  adopted  by  the 
Saint  Kanwa,  who  brought  her  up  in  his  hermitage  as  his  daughter.  Once 
upon  a  time  King  Dushyanta  went  a-hunting  in  the  forest,  and,  accidentally 
coming  to  the  hermitage  of  Kanwa,  saw  Sakuntala,  and  fell  in  love  with 
her.  He  persuaded  her  to  marry  him  according  to  the  rite  of  the  Gan- 
dharva  marriage,  and  promised  her  that  the  son  she  would  bear  him  should 
be  the  heir  to  his  throne,  and  that  he  would  take  her  home  as  his  queen 
to  his  royal  city.  Kanwa,  who  had  been  absent  while  this  event  happened, 
returned  to  the  hermitage,  and  through  his  divine  knowledge  knew  the 
whole  secret,  though  it  had  not  been  confessed  to  him  by  Sakuntala.  She 
in  due  time  was  delivered  of  a  son,  and  remained  at  the  hermitage  until 
the  boy  was  six  years  old  ;  but,  as  Dushyanta,  unmindful  of  his  promise, 
did  not  send  any  messenger  for  her,  Kanwa  directed  her  to  proceed  with 
her  boy  to  the  residence  of  Dushyanta.  This  she  did ;  but,  when  she 
arrived  there,  she  was  repudiated  by  the  king.  Nor  did  her  speech,  how- 
ever touching  and  eloquent,  move  his  heart,  until  at  last  a  heavenly  voice 
assured  him  that  Sakuntala  had  spoken  the  truth,  and  that  he  saw  before 
him  his  lawful  son.  Thereupon  Dushyanta  recognized  Sakuntala  as  his 
queen  and  her  son  as  his  heir.  The  latter  was  named  Bharata,  and  became 
the  founder  of  the  glorious  race  of  the  Bharatas." 

About  six-and-twenty  years  ago,  a  Saxon  count,  whose  sensibility  would 
be  shocked  were  he  ever  to  read  his  name  in  print,  appealed  to  Rubinstein 
on  behalf  of  a  young  Jew,  needy,  but  highly  gifted,  and  earning  a  scanty 
living  by  copying  music.  The  result  was  that,  through  the  generosity  of 
the  composer,  the  struggling  genius  was  enabled  to  develop  his  powers, 
and  finally  to  produce  two  lyrical  works  which  never  failed  to  draw  large 
audiences  in  more  than  one  German  town,  especially  those  of  Saxony. 
The  young  man's  name  was  Carl  Goldmark, —  thus  wrote  an  enthusiastic 
Dresdener.  Goldmark  is  a  Hungarian,  born  in  1832,  whose  musical  educa- 
tion was  gained  at  the  Vienna  Conservatory.  He  began  by  studying  the 
violin,  but  soon  developed  a  taste  for  composition ;  and  it  is  Goldmark, 
the  composer,  who  is  known  in  two  hemispheres. 

Goldmark  cannot  be  called  a  prolific  composer ;  for,  although,  besides 
his  larger  works,  he  has  written  chamber  music,  overtures,  and  most  de- 
lightfully for  voices,  the  sum  numerically  of  it  all  is  not  great.  More  than 
a  half-score  of  years  passed  after  "  The  Queen  of  Sheba  "  was  composed 
before  "Merlin  "  was  brought  out,  while  the  "Rustic  Wedding"  symphony 
had  been  enjoyed  many  years  in  many  countries  before  Dresden  (in  Decem- 
ber, 1887)  heard  the  one  in  E  flat.  A  Viennese  critic  once  wrote:  "Gold- 
mark's  style  is  about  intermediate  between  that  of  Meyerbeer  and  that  of 
Wagner    in    the    '  Tannhauser '    period.       From    Meyerbeer    and   Wagner, 
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Goldmark  gets  the  passionateness  of  his  song,  his  pompous  effects,  his 
orchestral  gorgeousness,  and  at  the  same  time  a  certain  excess  in  these 
things." 

The  "Sakuntala"  overture  —  more  properly  "symphonic  poem"  —  made 
Goldmark  famous.  It  begins  with  a  slow  introduction,  andante  lento,  suc- 
ceeded by  a  quicker  movement,  in  which  the  violoncellos  and  clarinets  have 
a  subject  moderato  assai.  This  theme  the  composer  makes  much  use  of  as 
the  work  progresses,  Leading  out  of  its  first  statement  is  another  theme, 
begun  in  the  violins  and  oboes,  and  afterward  taken  up  by  the  flutes,  etc., 
and  accompanied  by  the  figure  of  the  one  preceding.  The  introduction  of 
the  second  principal  subject,  in  A  minor,  given  out  by  the  brass,  brings  a 
new  mood,  which  gradually  envelops  the  full  orchestra.  The  "working- 
out"  section,  in  the  key  of  E  major,  is  built  upon  the  melodious  subject 
(oboe  and  English  horn)  which  served  as  pendant  to  the  first  theme.  A 
prominent  harp  part  is  here  introduced.  Extended  treatment  marks  this 
section,  in  which  the  second  principal  subject  of  the  work  appears  in  a  new 
tempo,  quasi  allegro,  fully  orchestrated.  The  period  ends  with  an  espressivo 
dolente  episode  of  a  sentimental  character.  Recapitulation  follows,  in  which 
familiar  matter  receives  varied  treatment.  The  lead  into  the  coda  is  accom- 
plished by  an  expressive  passage.  The  coda  is  long  and  gorgeously  in- 
strumented. 


MME.    STEINBACH-JAHNS. 

Mme.  Magdalene  Steinbach-Jahns  began  her  professional  career  sing- 
ing soubrette  parts  in  the  Opera  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main.  She  next  ap- 
peared in  Danzig,  where  her  remarkable  gifts  attracted  attention,  and 
brought  her  an  engagement  at  the  Leipzig  Stadt  Theatre.  Here  she  soon 
became  the  leading  dramatic  soprano,  and  her  career  was  one  of  extraordi- 
nary success.  Among  her  more  notable  triumphs  were  the  roles  of  Elsa  in 
"  Lohengrin,"  Senta  in  "  Flying  Dutchman,"  Genoveva,  Eva  in  "  Die 
Meistersinger,"  and  Agnes  in  "  Freischiitz." 


Concerto  for  Violoncello  in  A  minor,  Op.  33.  Saint-Saens. 

Allegro  non  troppo. 
Allegretto  con  moto. 
Allegro  non  troppo. 

Camille  Saint-Saens  may  justly  be  called  the  most  cosmopolitan 
French  musician  living.  He  is  the  one  native  of  France  who  is  heard  of 
as  travelling  about  in  England,  Germany,  on  some  artistic  mission  bent, 
while  there  is  a  catholicity  in  his  musical  creed  which  the  average  cath- 
olic Frenchman  does  not  possess.  Sains-Saens  at  seven  studied  the  piano 
with  Stamaty,  and  soon  after  commenced  harmony.  As  a  youth,  he  fort- 
unately was  not  classed  as  a  prodigy,  though  he  was  marvellously  able 
and  very  studious.  In  1847,  when  twelve  years  old,  he  entered  the  Con- 
servatoire, and  to  him  belongs  the  distinction  of  never  having  had  the 
Grand  Prix  de  Rome.  His  first  symphony  was  written  and  performed 
when  he  was  only  sixteen.  In  1853,  he  is  found  hard  at  work  in  the 
routine  of  his  profession, —  teaching,   playing  in  church,  and  composing. 
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Up  to  the  year  1848,  when  he  was  appointed  organist  at  the  Madeleine, 
he  had  made  his  name  respected  as  an  interpreter  upon  the  pianoforte  of 
classic  music.  Resigning  his  post  as  organist  in  1877,  ne  nas  since 
devoted  his  time  principally  to  composition.  "  La  Princesse  Jaune,"  an 
opera  in  one  act,  "  Le  Timbre  d' Argent,"  fantastic  opera  in  four  acts,  both 
early  works,  produced  respectively  in  1872  and  1878  in  Paris,  were  com- 
parative failures.  Affected  by  the  harsh  judgment  of  his  countrymen, 
his  next  operas,  "Samson  et  Dalila"  and  "  Etienne  Marcel,"  were  brought 
out,  the  one  at  Weimar  in  1877,  the  other  at  Lyons  in  1879.  Later 
operas  by  Saint-Saens  are  "Henry  VIII."  (1883)  and  "Proserpine" 
(1887),  both  first  produced  in  Paris :  the  former  has  taken  permanent 
place  in  the  repertoire  of  the  Opera.  A  new  opera  by  Saint-Saens, 
drawn  from  the  same  source  as  Berlioz's  "  Benvenuto  Cellini,"  is  about 
completed.  In  other  forms  of  composition  Saint-Saens  has  written  much, 
the  symphonic  poems  and  pianoforte  concertos  being  best  known. 

For  the  solo  instrument  in  his  concerto  for  violoncello,  M.  Saint- 
Saens  has  written  a  showy  part.  A  certain  unity  is  given  the  work  by 
reintroducing  in  the  finale  the  theme  of  the  first  movement.  Many  evi- 
dences of  the  piquant  French  manner,  and  of  Saint-Saens's  particularly 
clever  gift  in  instrumentation,  abound  in  the  work,  notably  in  the  allegro 
con  moto,  which  takes  the  place  of  the  usual  slow  movement. 


Symphony  No.  4,  in  D  minor,  Op.  120.  Schumann. 

Introduction  {Adagio  non  troppo). 

Allegro. 

Romance  {Adagio  non  troppo). 

Scherzo. 

Finale  {Allegro). 

The  year  1840  has  been  called  Schumann's  "Year  of  Song,"  because 
it  was  marked  by  an  almost  unbroken  series  of  beautiful  lyrics.  It  was 
Schumann's  habit  to  change  suddenly  from  one  form  of  composition  to 
another,  and  to  pursue  the  new  for  a  while  with  great  vigor.  Thus,  in  1841, 
we  find  him  for  the  first  time  essaying  the  symphonic.  Years  before,  when 
a  student  at  Heidelberg,  undecided  between  the  professions  of  law  and 
music,  Schumann  wrote  to  Wieck,  his  former  pianoforte  teacher  and  future 
father-in-law :  "  I  detest  theory  pure  and  simple,  as  you  know,  as  I  have 
been  living  very  quietly,  improvising  a  good  deal,  but  not  playing  much 
from  notes.  I  have  begun  many  a  symphony,  but  finished  nothing,  and 
every  now  and  then  have  managed  to  edge  in  a  Schubert  waltz  between 
Roman  law  and  the  pandects,  etc."  Schumann's  first  published  symphony 
(B-flat),  notwithstanding  "lovely  imperfections,"  marked  in  him  a  great 
advance  in  the  technique  of  composition.  It  was  immediately  followed 
by  the  overture,  scherzo  and  finale,  op.  52, —  which  is  a  symphony  with- 
out a  slow  movement, —  and  the  D  minor  symphony  played  to-day.  Be- 
cause of  his  dissatisfaction  with  the  original  draft  of  the  D  minor  sym- 
phony, Schumann  did  not  immediately  publish  it.  Evidently,  this  dissat- 
isfaction was  a  second  thought ;  for,  on  Jan.  8,  1842,  he  writes  to  a  friend  : 
"The  two  orchestral  works  —  a  second  symphony  and  an  overture,  scherzo 
and  finale — which  were  performed  at  our  last  concerts  were  not  as  success- 
es 


ful  as  the  first.  It  was  really  too  much  for  one  time,  I  think ;  and  then 
they  missed  Mendelssohn's  direction.  But  it's  no  matter.  I  know  they  are 
not  at  all  inferior  to  the  first,  and  must  succeed  sooner  or  later."  The  MS. 
of  the  D  minor  symphony  was  not  published  until  1851.  Meanwhile,  two 
other  symphonies  appeared  in  print, —  the  C  major  and  the  E-flat, —  and 
are  known,  as  is  the  D  minor,  by  the  numeral  of  their  publication,  not  of 
their  composition.  The  changes  Schumann  made  in  the  D  minor  sym- 
phony were  confined  to  the  wind  parts,  excepting  that  a  part  for  the  guitar 
in  the  romance,  which  gave  that  movement  more  the  character  of  a  sere- 
nade, was  rejected  as  of  doubtful  effectiveness  in  combination  with  the 
other  instruments. 

The  distinctive  feature  of  this  symphony  is  expressed  by  its  title 
"  Symphony  No.  4,  D  minor :  introduction,  allegro,  romance,  scherzo,  and 
finale,  in  one  piece."  There  are  no  pauses  between  the  movements ;  and 
there  is  so  pronounced  a  connection  between  them  (see  analysis  to  follow), 
maintained  by  the  recurrence  of  themes,  that  the  impression  of  the  work  is 
that  of  a  single  piece  of  music.  Before  Schumann  examples  of  the  merg- 
ing movements  are  found ;  but  the  bond  between  them,  caused  by  what 
one  writer  has  called  "  a  partial  community  of  theme,"  is  an  invention  of 
his.  Theorists  dispute  its  value";  but  Mendelssohn,  in  his  "Scotch"  sym- 
phony, adopted  it. 

There  follows  an  analysis  by  E.  Prout  of  the  D  minor  symphony :  — 
"  The  principal  subject  of  the  introduction  (adagio)  is  given  out  by  the 
violas  and  'cello.  It  is  very  curious  that  in  only  one  of  Schumann's  four 
symphonies  does  he  begin  with  the  common  chord.  The  displaced  accent 
of  the  commencement  is  an  instance  of  a  characteristic  of  the  composer. 
The  theme  of  the  introduction  is  not  developed  at  any  great  length. 
Toward  its  close,  a  semi-quaver  is  introduced  in  the  first  violins,  which  is 
to  play  a  leading  part  in  the  subsequent  allegro.  Four  bars  before  we 
reach  this  movement,  the  time  is  changed  to  2-4,  and  gradually  quickened 
till  we  reach  the  first  movement  proper  of  the  symphony.  The  principal 
theme  of  this  movement  is,  it  must  be  confessed,  not  a  very  attractive  one. 
The  first  bar  may  be  considered,  so  to  speak,  the  keystone  of  this  move- 
ment. Trite  and  uninteresting  as  it  is,  it  follows  us  relentlessly, —  now 
in  the  bass,  now  in  the  middle,  now  in  the  upper  parts,  now  in  the  pas- 
sages of  imitation,  till,  when  we  reach  the  end  of  the  movement,  we  hardly 
know  whether  to  feel  aggravated  at  its  pertinacity  or  astonished  at  the 
effect  produced  by  such  an  unpromising  subject.  After  a  perfect  cadence 
for  full  orchestra  at  the  fourteenth  bar,  the  customary  passages  of  tran- 
sition to  the  key  of  F  the  relative  major,  in  which,  according  to  rule,  the 
second  subject  should  enter,  are  introduced.  These  are  founded  on 
imitative  passages,  on  a  figure  nearly  representing  the  first  subject ;  and 
a  similar  figure  again  is  met  with  in  the  second  subject  itself.  The  continu- 
ation of  this  subject  is  very  charming ;  and,  from  this  point  till  we  reach 
the  close  of  the  first  part  of  the  movement,  the  interest  goes  on  increasing. 
A  vigorous  forte  for  the  whole  orchestra  brings  us  to  the  usual  repeat  of 
the  first  portion,  and  then  comes  the  most  curious  part  of  this  allegro. 
From  this  point  to  the  end  of  the  movement,  we  find  nothing  but  what  is 
commonly  called  the 'free  fantasia.'  It  would  be  very  interesting  to  find 
out  how  many  of  the  hearers  of  this  symphony  have  ever  noticed  that 
neither  the  first  nor  the  second  subject  ever  recurs  in  the  latter  part.  The 
music  is  almost  entirely  constructed  of  new  material,  to  which  the  opening 
bar  of  the  first  theme  mostly  serves  as  accompaniment ;  and  such  unity  of 
character  is  given  to  the  whole  by  this  means  that  it  is  doubtful  if  one 
hearer  in  a  hundred  has  detected  the  irregularity  of  the  form.     Before 
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quoting  the  two  chief  episodes  on  which  this  second  part  is  built,  a  curious 
orchestral  'dodge'  (if  the  colloquialism  may  be  pardoned)  deserves  men- 
tion. Schumann  wants  an  arpeggio  in  the  bass  of  two  octaves,  in  semi- 
quaver triplets,  beginning  from  the  lower  B-natural.  Such  a  passage 
would  be  impracticable  for  the  ponderous  double  basses;  and  the  low  B  is 
not  in  the  compass  of  the  violoncellos.  So  he  makes  the  former  instru- 
ments touch  the  first  note  lightly,  and  then  joins  the  violoncellos  on  at  the 
D-sharp.  A  similar  passage  is  repeated  in  various  keys ;  and  at  last  we  are 
brought  to  D -flat,  in  which  tonality,  so  remote  from  that  of  the  movement, 
the  first  principal  episode  is  introduced  fortissimo.  We  shall  find  this 
theme  later  as  the  subject  of  the  finale.  After  a  half-cadence  in  B-flat 
minor,  the  whole  passage  is  repeated,  with  some  changes  in  the  modula- 
tions and  entirely  different  orchestration, —  the  bold,  almost  rugged,  sub- 
ject being  now  given  to  the  strings,  and  the  answering  semi-quavers  to  the 
wood  instruments.  A  pause  on  the  chord  of  C,  the  dominant  of  F  minor, 
leads  to  the  second  principal  episode  in  F  major,  of  a  character  as  strongly 
contrasted  with  what  has  preceded  as  can  well  be  imagined.  From  this 
point  to  the  end  of  the  movement,  about  forty  pages  of  the  score,  we  meet 
with  these  two  episodes  presented  in  various  forms ;  and,  near  the  close, 
the  second  of  them  appears  in  quite  a  new  dress,  given  out  in  D  major 
with  imposing  power  by  the  full  orchestra. 

"  The  succeeding  romance  is  the  gem  of  the  whole  work.  The  connec- 
tion with  the  preceding  movement  is  made  by  one  chord.  The  first  allegro 
closes  in  D  major;  and  the  romance  begins  with  the  chord  of  D  minor, 
sustained  by  the  wind  instruments.  This  chord  is  not  the  tonic,  but  the 
sub  dominant  of  the  new  key, —  another  instance  of  our  composer's  habit 
of  beginning  a  movement  out  of  the  key.  The  chief  subject  of  the  romance, 
given  out  by  the  oboe  and  'cellos,  is  simplicity  itself. 

"  The  reader  can  mentally  complete  the  score  by  bearing  in  mind  that 
the  clarinets  and  bassoons  play  staccato  chords  in  unison  with  the  strings. 
At  the  close  of  its  first  statement,  a  short  phrase  is  given  by  the  violas 
against  the  holding  E,  as  a  sort  of  echo,  and  then  follows  a  passage  of  ten 
bars  taken  from  the  opening  introduction, —  a  device  of  Schumann's  for 
giving  unity  to  the  entire  composition ;  after  which  the  first  phrase  of  the 
romance,  given  as  before  to  the  oboe  and  violoncello  in  octaves,  leads  to 
the  middle  portion  of  the  movement.  The  music  suddenly  modulates  into 
D  major.  An  entirely  new  and  most  elegant  subject  is  introduced,  given 
principally  to  the  strings  in  six  parts,  the  violoncello  being  divided  and 
separated  from  the  double  basses  ;  while  a  solo  violin  plays  a  graceful 
variation  in  triplet  semi-quavers  on  the  principal  melody.  After  this  beau- 
tiful episode,  the  first  subject  is  resumed  ;  but  it  is  now  a  fourth  higher 
than  before,  beginning  in  D  minor  and  ending  in  A.  Three  quiet  chords 
of  A  major  conclude  this  lovely  movement,  the  only  fault  of  which  is  that 
it  is  too  short. 

"  The  scherzo  opens  with  a  somewhat  heavy  subject  for  the  full  orchestra 
without  trombones,  which  instruments  are  silent  throughout  the  movement. 
The  strong  accents,  almost  jerks,  on  the  second  beat  of  the  bar  in  the  last 
half  of  the  subject,  produce  a  harsh,  heavy  effect,  quite  incompatible  with 
the  lightness  which  is  generally  associated  with  our  idea  of  a  scherzo.  The 
second  part  is  more  flowing,  and  contains  interesting  passages  of  imitation  ; 
and,  after  the  customary  resumption  of  the  first  theme,  we  find  another 
innovation  of  Schumann's  in  the  form.  The  usual  plan  would  have  been 
to  bring  the  scherzo  to  a  full  close  in  its  proper  key  of  D  minor.  Instead 
of  this,  our  author  for  the  first  time  repeats  the  whole  of  the  opening  six- 
teen bars,  leading  back  to  the  second  part  from  the  half-close  in  A 
major ;    and  it  is  only  for  the  second  time    that  we   find   the  cadence  in, 
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D  minor  which  we  expected  to  meet  at  first.  The  quiet  trio  in  B-flat 
which  follows  is  in  strong  contrast  with  the  robust  and  energetic  char- 
acter of  what  has  preceded,  and  is  most  characteristic  of  the  composer. 
The  modulations  in  the  second  part  of  this  trio  are  highly  effective,  espe- 
cially one  unexpected  transition  to  the  key  of  G-flat.  At  the  close,  Schu- 
mann repeats  the  experiment  he  has  just  tried  with  the  scherzo, —  of  using 
the  half-close  for  the  first  time,  and  reserving  the  full  cadence  till  the  sec- 
ond time.  The  scherzo  is  then  resumed,  after  which  we  meet  with  still 
another  novelty  of  form.  The  trio  begins  once  more ;  and  one  naturally 
expects  that  we  shall  hear  it  all  again,  after  which  a  second  repetition  of 
the  scherzo  will  conclude  the  movement.  This  form  had  been  already 
employed  by  Beethoven  in  his  symphonies  in  B-flat  and  A.  But  Schumann 
does  nothing  of  the  kind.  Half-way  through  the  trio,  the  orchestra  seems 
to  waver.  A  sudden  indecision  seizes  them.  They  go  on  with  the  subject, 
but  in  a  faltering  manner,  and  interrupted  by  short  rests.  The  music  grad- 
ually dies  away;  and  Schumann,  with  his  charming  German  (so  much 
fuller  of  meaning  than  a  mere  diminuendo),  writes  '  immer  schwacher  und 
schwacher '  (ever  weaker  and  weaker)  over  the  parts.  Everything  seems 
coming  to  a  standstill,  when  a  fresh  outburst  of  melody  from  the  wind  in- 
struments leads  almost  immediately  into  the  finale. 

"This  last  movement  is  preceded  by  a  short  introduction,  in  the  very 
first  bar  of  which  whom  should  we  meet  with  but  our  old  acquaintance,  the 
first  bar  of  the  allegro,  accompanied  by  a  tremolo  of  the  strings,  and  holding 
notes  for  the  wind.  A  series  of  short  phrases  for  the  brass,  almost  of  a 
recitative  order,  with  tremolos  still  continued  for  the  violins,  and  the  semi- 
quaver phrase,  which  will  not  be  denied  admission,  form  the  chief  features 
of  this  short  introduction  in  D  minor,  which,  with  a  pause  on  the  dominant 
seventh,  leads  to  the  finale  proper.  The  opening  bars  will  be  recognized 
as  almost  identical  with  the  first  two  episodes  met  with  in  the  second  part 
of  the  first  movement.  Immediately  after  the  full  cadence  on  D,  a  new 
subject  is  introduced,  of  which  considerable  use  is  made  subsequently. 
Curiously  enough,  this  theme,  of  one  bar  merely,  is  not  at  all  original, 
being  found  in  the  '  Dona  nobis  '  of  Haydn's  Coronation  Mass,  the  resem- 
blance being  further  heightened  by  the  figure  of  accompaniment  for  the 
second  violins.  The  second  subject  also  is  not  original, —  a  rare  thing 
with  Schumann, —  as  it  bears  an  extraordinary  family  likeness  to  a  well- 
known  passage  in  the  larghetto  of  Beethoven's  symphony  in  D.  Another 
hint  from  the  first  movement  of  the  same  composer's  symphony  in  A 
occurs  near  the  close  of  the  first  part, —  a  series  of  dissonances  of  the 
second  resolved  upwards  against  a  bass  rising  diatonically.  Such  coinci- 
dences are  probably  accidental,  or  at  most  due  to  the  unconscious  influence 
of  Beethoven  upon  Schumann  ;  and  they  are  mentioned,  not  in  disparage- 
ment of  the  younger  composer,  but  simply  because  they  are  curious  enough 
to  be  worth  noting. 

"The  first  part  of  this  finale  is  repeated,  like  the  ordinary  first  move- 
ment of  a  symphony,  which  in  its  general  form  it  resembles;  and  the  free 
fantasia  which  follows  is  singularly  dry  and  labored,  and  one  of  the  least 
interesting  parts  of  the  work.  Oddly  enough,  at  the  end  of  this  portion  it 
is  the  second  subject,  and  not  the  first,  which  we  meet  with.  The  first  sub- 
ject, in  fact,  never  recurs  at  all.  Did  Schumann  feel  that  he  had  given 
enough  of  it  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  symphony,  or  was  it  merely  a  freak 
on  his  part  ?  After  the  full  repetition  of  the  second  subject,  we  reach  a 
somewhat  long  coda,  in  which  a  new  melody  is  treated.  This,  however,  is 
soon  abandoned.  The  time  becomes  quicker;  and,  after  a  pause  on  the 
chord  of  the  diminished  seventh  on  G-sharp,  a  short  presto,  with  much 
bustle  for  the  strings,  closes  the  symphony  somewhat  abruptly." 
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Symphonic  Poem,  "lies  Preludes."  !Liszt. 

(D'apres  Lamartine.) 

.  This  work,  the  third  of  Liszt's  "  Symphonic  Poems,"  was  begun  at 
Marseilles  in  1845,  and  finished  at  Weimar,  five  years  later.  Its  first  per- 
formance took  place  also  at  Weimar  in  1854.  As  their  generic  name 
implies,  all  Liszt's  compositions  of  the  present  class  have  an  avowed  poetic 
basis.  That  of  the  work  now  to  be  played  is  found  in  a  passage  from 
Lamartine's  "  Meditations  Poetiques,"  placed  by  the  composer  himself  at 
the  head  of  his  score.  The  passage  in  question  may  be  rendered  into 
English  thus :  — 

"  What  is  our  life  but  a  series  of  Preludes  to  that  unknown  song  of  which 
Death  intones  the  first  solemn  note  ?  Love  constitutes  the  enchanting 
dawn  of  all  existence ;  but  where  is  an  experience  in  which  the  first  sensa- 
tions of  happiness  are  not  disturbed  by  some  storm,  the  deadly  breath  of 
which  dispels  its  fond  illusions,  while  blasting  lightning  burns  up  its  altar? 
What  cruelly  wounded  soul,  when  one  of  these  tempests  has  passed  away, 
does  not  seek  to  lull  its  memories  in  the  sweet  calm  of  country  life? 
Nevertheless,  man  cannot  long  resign  himself  to  the  beneficent  insipidity 
which  at  first  charmed  him  in  the  bosom  of  nature ;  and,  '  when  the 
trumpet  gives  the  signal  of  alarm,'  he  runs  to  the  post  of  peril,  what- 
ever be  the  war  that  calls  him  to  the  ranks,  so  that  he  may  recover  in 
combat  full  consciousness  of  himself  and  entire  possession  of  his  powers." 
"  Les  Preludes "  may,  taking  the  composer's  indications  of  tempo  as  a 
guide,  be  divided  into  six  sections :  — 

Andante  (strings,  then  flutes). 

Andante  maestoso  (trombones  and  basses). 

Allegro  ma  non  troppo  (violins  and  'celli). 

Allegro  tempestuoso  (violins  and  horns). 

Allegretto  pastorale  (harp,  then  horns). 

Allegro  marziale  animato  (violins,  then  trumpets). 

These,  however,  are  not  "movements"  in  the  sense  of  the  word  as  it  is 
used  in  connection  with  older  forms  of  art.  According  to  Mr.  C.  A.  Barry, 
who  is  entitled  to  speak  as  an  authority,  they  are  "qualifications  of  the 
constituents  of  a  complete  organism,  comprised  within  the  space  of  a  single 
movement."  Symphonies  proper  are  works  in  several  movements.  Sym- 
phonic poems,  of  the  Liszt  order,  are  works  in  one  movement,  containing 
several  constituents  variously  qualified.  The  writer  just  quoted  also 
remarks  :  "  The  form  which  he  [Liszt]  has  devised  for  his  symphonic 
poems  in  the  main  differs  less  from  the  established  form  than  at  first  sight 
appears.  A  comparison  of  the  established  form  of  the  so-called  classical 
period  with  that  devised  by  Liszt  will  make  this  apparent.  The  former 
may  be  described  as  consisting  of  (1)  the  exposition  of  the  principal  sub- 
jects, (2)  their  development,  and  (3)  their  recapitulation.  For  this,  Liszt 
has  substituted  (1)  exposition,  (2)  development,  and  (3)  further  develop- 
ment, or,  as  Wagner  has  tersely  expressed  it,  '  nothing  else  but  that  which 
is  demanded  by  the  subject  and  its  expressive  development.'  Thus, 
though  from  sheer  necessity  rigid  formality  has  been  sacrificed  to  truthful- 
ness, unity  and  consistency  are  as  fully  maintained  as  upon  the  old  system, 
but  by  a  different  method,  the  reasonableness  of  which  cannot  be  disputed." 
With  regard  to  the  themes  of  "  Les  Preludes  "  and  their  treatment,  it 
must  suffice  to  state  that  the  principal  subject  to  be  metamorphosed 
appears  in  the  opening  andante.  This  is  developed  in  the  andante  maestoso, 
which  also  contains  the  second  subject.  The  remaining  sections  deal 
variously  with  the  themes  thus  set  forth,  ringing  upon  them  ingenious 
changes  which  will  sufficiently  exercise  the  hearer's  powers  of  attention. 
(Compiled  from  "  London  Symphony  "  programme.) 
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ARTHUR    NIKISCH,    Conductor. 

FOURTH    TOUR. 

Friday  Evening,  May  23, 

At  8  o'clock. 

PROGRAMME. 

Liszt        -  Symphonic  Poem,  "  Les  Preludes" 


Mozart    -        -      Aria,  "Thou  may'st  learn  to  hate  me,"  from 

"  Die  Entfuehrung  aus  dem  Serail.'' 

Mme.    STEINBACH-JAHNS. 

Saint-Saens  Two  movements  from  Concerto  for  Violin,  in 

B  minor,   No.  3,  Op.  61. 

Andante  quasi  allegretto. 

Molto  moderato  e  maestoso  ;  allegro  non  troppo. 

Mr.  TIMOTHEE  ADAMOWSKI. 
Grieg    -  -  Suite,  "Peer  Gynt,"  Op.  46 

"  Daybreak." 
*  "  The  Death  of  Aase." 

"  Anitra's  Dance." 

"  In  the  Halls  of  the  King  of  the  Dovre  Mountains." 
(The  imps  are  chasing  Peer*  Gynt.) 

Songs  with  Piano. 

(a)     Rubinstein        ________        "Es  blinkt  der  Thau  " 

(6)     Liszt  __________  « Liebeslust " 

(<-)     Umlauft  __________     "Erwartung" 

Mme.    STEINBACH-JAHNS. 

Beethoven        -        -        -        -         Symphony  No.  5,  in  C  minor 

Allegro  con  brio. 
Andante  con  moto. 
Allegro  (Scherzo). 
Allegro  (Finale). 

:  :  :  :  SOLOISTS  :  :  :  : 

Mme.  STEINBACH-JAHNS. 

Mr.  TIMOTHEE  ADAMOWSKI. 

THE    PIANO    USED    IS    A    CHICKERING. 

Historical  and  Analytical   Notes  prepared  by 
G.    H.    WILSON. 


Symphonic  Poern,  "  L.es  Preludes."  Liszt. 

(D'apres  Lamartine!) 
This  work,  the  third  of  Liszt's  "  Symphonic  Poems,"  was  begun  at 
Marseilles  in  1845,  anc^  finished  at  Weimar,  five  years  later.  Its  first  per- 
formance took  place  also  at  Weimar  in  1854.  As  their  generic  name 
implies,  all  Liszt's  compositions  of  the  present  class  have  an  avowed  poetic 
basis.  That  of  the  work  now  to  be  played  is  found  in  a  passage  from 
Lamartine's  "  Meditations  Poetiques,"  placed  by  the  composer  himself  at 
the  head  of  his  score.  The  passage  in  question  may  be  rendered  into 
English  thus:  — 

"  What  is  our  life  but  a  series  of  Preludes  to  that  unknown  song  of  which 
Death  intones  the  first  solemn  note  ?  Love  constitutes  the  enchanting 
dawn  of  all  existence;  but  where  is  an  experience  in  which  the  first  sensa- 
tions of  happiness  are  not  disturbed  by  some  storm,  the  deadly  breath  of 
which  dispels  its  fond  illusions,  while  blasting  lightning  burns  up  its  altar  ? 
What  cruelly  wounded  soul,  when  one  of  these  tempests  has  passed  raway, 
does  not  seek  to  lull  its  memories  in  the  sweet  calm  of  country  life  ? 
Nevertheless,  man  cannot  long  resign  himself  to  the  beneficent  insipidity 
which  at  first  charmed  him  in  the  bosom  of  nature ;  and,  '  when  the 
trumpet  gives  the  signal  of  alarm,'  he  runs  to  the  post  of  peril,  what- 
ever be  the  war  that  calls  him  to  the  ranks,  so  that  he  may  recover  in 
combat  full  consciousness  of  himself  and  entire  possession  of  his  powers." 
"  Les  Preludes "  may,  taking  the  composer's  indications  of  tempo  as  a 
guide,  be  divided  into  six  sections :  — 

Andante  (strings,  then  flutes). 

Andante  maestoso  {trombones  and  basses). 

Allegro  ma  non  troppo  {violins  and  ycelli). 

Allegro  tempestuoso  (violins  and  horns). 

Allegretto  pastorale  {harp,  then  horns). 

Allegro  marziale  animato  {violins,  then  trumpets). 

These,  however,  are  not  "movements"  in  the  sense  of  the  word  as  it  is 
used  in  connection  with  older  forms  of  art.  According  to  Mr.  C.  A.  Barry, 
who  is  entitled  to  speak  as  an  authority,  they  are  "  qualifications  of  the 
constituents  of  a  complete  organism,  comprised  within  the  space  of  a  single 
movement."  Symphonies  proper  are  works  in  several  movements.  Sym- 
phonic poems,  of  the  Liszt  order,  are  works  in  one  movement,  containing 
several  constituents  variously  qualified.  The  writer  just  quoted  also 
remarks :    "  The   form   which  he   [Liszt]   has  devised   for   his  symphonic 
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poems  in  the  main  differs  less  trom  the  established  iorm  than  at  nrst  signt 
appears.  A  comparison  of  the  established  form  of  the  so-called  classical 
period  with  that  devised  by  Liszt  will  make  this  apparent.  The  former 
may  be  described  as  consisting  of  (i)  the  exposition  of  the  principal  sub- 
jects, (2)  their  development,  and  (3)  their  recapitulation.  For  this,  Liszt 
has  substituted  (1)  exposition,  (2)  development,  and  (3)  further  develop- 
ment, or,  as  Wagner  has  tersely  expressed  it,  '  nothing  else  but  that  which 
is  demanded  by  the  subject  and  its  expressive  development.'  Thus, 
though  from  sheer  necessity  rigid  formality  has  been  sacrificed  to  truthful- 
ness, unity  and  consistency  are  as  fully  maintained  as  upon  the  old  system, 
but  by  a  different  method,  the  reasonableness  of  which  cannot  be  disputed." 
With  regard  to  the  themes  of  "  Les  Preludes  "  and  their  treatment,  it 
must  suffice  to  state  that  the  principal  subject  to  be  metamorphosed 
appears  in  the  opening  andante.  This  is  developed  in  the  andante  maestoso, 
which  also  contains  the  second  subject.  The  remaining  sections  deal 
variously  with  the  themes  thus  set  forth,  ringing  upon  them  ingenious 
changes  which  will  sufficiently  exercise  the  hearer's  powers  of  attention. 
(Compiled  from  "  London  Symphony  "  programme.) 


MME.    STEINBACH-JAHNS. 

Mme.  Magdalene  Steinbach-Jahns  began  her  professional  career  sing- 
ing soubrette  parts  in  the  Opera  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main.  She  next  ap- 
peared in  Danzig,  where  her"  remarkable  gifts  attracted  attention,  and 
brought  her  an  engagement  at  the  Leipzig  Stadt  Theatre.  Here  she  soon 
became  the  leading  dramatic  soprano,  and  her  career  was  one  of  extraordi- 
nary success.  Among  her  more  notable  triumphs  were  the  roles  of  Elsa  in 
"  Lohengrin,"  Senta  in  "  Flying  Dutchman,"  Genoveva,  Eva  in  "  Die 
Meistersinger,"  and.  Agnes  in  "  Freischiitz." 

Concerto  for  Violin,  No.  3,  in  B  minor,  Op.  61.  Saint-Saens. 

Camille  Saint-Saens  may  justly  be  called  the  most  cosmopolitan  French 
musician  living.  He  is  the  one  native  of  France  who  is  heard  of  as  travel- 
ling about  in  England,  Germany,  on  some  artistic  mission  bent,  while  there 
is  a  catholicity  in  his  musical  creed  which  the  average  catholic  Frenchman 
does  not  possess.  Saint-Saens  at  seven  studied  the  piano  with  Stamaty, 
and  soon  after  commenced  harmony.  As  a  youth,  he  fortunately  was  not 
classed  as  a  prodigy,  though  he  was  marvellously  able  and  very  studious. 
In  1847,  when  twelve  years  old,  he  entered  the  Conservatoire ;  and  to  him 
belongs  the  distinction  of  never  having  had  the  Grand  Prix  de  Rome.  His 
first  symphony  was  written  and  performed  when  he  was  only  sixteen.     In 
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1 853,  he  is  found  hard  at  work  in  the  routine  of  his  profession, —  teaching, 
playing  in  church,  and  composing.  Up  to  the  year  1848,  when  he  was 
appointed  organist  of  the  Madeleine,  he  had  made  his  name  respected  as 
an  interpreter  upon  the  pianoforte  of  classic  music.  Resigning  his  post 
as  organist  in  1877,  he  has  since  devoted  his  time  principally  to  composi- 
tion. "La  Princesse  Jaune,"  an  opera  in  one  act,  "La  Timbre  d'Argent," 
fantastic  opera  in  four  acts,  both  early  works,  produced  respectively  in  1872 
and  1878  in  Paris,  were  comparative  failures.  Affected  by  the  harsh  judg- 
ment of  his  countrymen,  his  next  essays,  "Samson  et  Dalila"  and  "Etienne 
Marcel,"  were  brought  out,  the  one  at  Weimar  in  1877,  the  other  at  Lyons 
in  1879.  Later  operas  by  Saint-Saens  are  "  Henry  VIII."  (1883)  and 
"  Proserpine  "  (1887),  both  brought  out  in  Paris,  the  former  having  taken 
permanent  place  in  the  repertoire  of  the  Opdra.  A  new  opera  by  Saint- 
Saens  entitled  "Ascanio,"  drawn  from  the  same  source  as  Berlioz's  "  Ben- 
venuto  Cellini,"  has  just  been  produced  in  Paris.  In  other  forms  of 
composition,  Saint-Saens  has  written  much,  the  symphonic  poems  and 
pianoforte  concertos  being  best  known.  He  has  composed  three  sympho- 
nies, several  cantatas,  and  three  violin  concertos. 

The  violin  concerto  played  to-day  is  dedicated  to  Sarasate.  The  com- 
poser is  particular  to  state  upon  the  title-page  "  Concerto  for  violin,  with 
accompaniment  of  orchestra."  Throughout  this  charming  work  the  com- 
poser is  consistent  in  maintaining  the  prominent  and  subordinate  positions 
respectively  of  the  solo  instrument  and  the  orchestra. 

Suite,  "Peer  Gynt,"  Op.  46.  '  Grieg. 

Daybreak. 

The  Death  of  Aase. 
Anitrats  Dance. 

The  Hall  of  the  Mountain  King. 

Grieg,  like  Chopin,  Dvorak,  and  Tschaikowsky,  gets  his  inspiration  from 
national  sources.  It  came,  however,  with  his  maturity;  for,  though  born 
in  Norway,  his  early  studies  were  conducted  for  the  most  part  in  Germany, 
and  gave  no  distinct  premonition  of  their  future  trend.  Ole  Bull  may  be 
said  to  have  discovered  Grieg ;  for  it  was  he  who,  on  hearing  the  boy  of 
fifteen  play  the  pianoforte,  insisted  that  he  be  sent  at  once  to  Leipzig 
where  he  remained  four  years.  After  Leipzig,  Grieg  visited  Copenhagen, 
then  the  literary  and  aesthetic  centre  of  Scandinavia.  Here,  in  1863,  when 
he  was  twenty  years  old,  began  his  first  serious  acquaintance  with  the  folk- 
songs of  his  people,  from  whose  tender  melancholy  he  has  not  since  been 
parted.  The  influence  and  companionship  of  Richard  Norkraak,  a  com- 
poser of  great  promise,  who  died  young,  must  not  be  overlooked  in.  tracing 
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the  development  of  Grieg  s  individuality.  What  came  of  their  friendship 
Grieg  has  himself  told  :  "The  scales  suddenly  fell  from  my  eyes  when  first 
I  learned  through  him  to  understand  Norwegian  folk-melodies  and  my 
own  nature.  We  united  ourselves  against  the  mingled  Gade-Mendelssohn 
weakly-effeminate  Scandinavianism,  and  struck  out  with  enthusiasm  into  the 
new  pathway  which  the  Northern  school  is  at  present  pursuing."  Nor- 
kraak's  songs,  Kjerulfs  romances,  Ole  Bull's  "Visit  to  the  Sater,"  and  after- 
wards Bjornson's  poems  and  the  dramas  of  Henrik  Ibsen  have  had  an 
ineffaceable  influence  on  Grieg's  music. 

The  dramatic  poem  of  "  Peer  Gynt "  was  written  by  Ibsen  in  1867, —  a 
midway  period  in  the  career  of  one  who  is  now  occupying  a  share  of  the 
cultivated  world's  attention.  This  synopsis  of  the  poem,  or  allegory,  is  pre- 
sented :  "  The  character  of  Peer  Gynt  is  taken  from  one  of  the  Norwegian 
folk-legends.  He  is  a  Norwegian  Faust,  whose  superabundance  of  imagi- 
nation will  bring  him  to  destruction  if  he  is  not  saved  by  a  woman.  Peer 
Gynt  is  a  peasant  lad,  whose  parents  were  once  well-to-do  people ;  but  the 
father  is  now  dead,  and  the  mother  and  son  are  living  in  great  poverty. 
The  lad  is  full  of  great  ideas,  and  has  many  wonderful  plans  for  the  future. 
These  he  confides  to  his  mother,  who,  notwithstanding  his  wild  ways  and 
fantastic  ideas,  believes  in  him.  His  youthful  arrogance  knows  no  bounds. 
He  goes  to  a  wedding  and  carries  off  the  bride  to  the  mountains,  where  he 
afterwards  deserts  her.  During  the  night,  he  wanders  about  and  meets 
with  some  frolicsome  dairy-"maids.  He  harbors  at  last  in  the  hall  of  the 
King  of  the  Dovre  Mountains,  where  he  falls  in  love  with  the  king's 
daughter,  but  is  finally  turned  out  of  doors.  He  returns  home,  where  he 
finds  his  mother,  Aase,  on  her  death-bed.  After  her  death,  he  sails  for 
foreign  climes,  and  lands,  after  the  lapse  of  many  years,  a  rich  man,  on  the 
coast  of  Morocco.  In  one  of  the  Arabian  deserts,  he  meets  Anitra,  the 
daughter  of  a  Bedouin  chief.  She  only  succeeds  in  captivating  him  tem- 
porarily, and  leaves  him.  Peer  Gynt  dreams  about  Solvejg,  the  love  of  his 
youth,  who  has  faithfully  been  waiting  for  him,  and  to  whose  arms  he  at 
last  returns,  old  and  gray." 

The  suite  played  to-day  is  a  reduction  of  the  voluminous  music  Grieg 
composed  for  the  production  of  the  drama  on  the  stage.  The  first  move- 
ment, Daybreak,  allegretto  pastorale,  is  scored  for  small  orchestra.  The 
second,  andante  doloroso,  consisting  of  four  measured  periods  for  muted 
strings,  is  a  funeral  march.  The  third,  tempo  di  mazurka,  is  written  for 
divided  strings  and  triangle.  The  fourth,  alia  marcia  e  molto  marcato,  a 
somewhat  grotesque  march,  is  scored  for  full  modern  orchestra,  and  pict- 
ures the  imps  tormenting  Peer_Gynt. 
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Grieg  is  now  living  in  Bergen,  Norway.  Of  late,  in  company  with  his 
wife,  who  is  a  singer,  he  has  made  a  number  of  professional  tours,  appear- 
ing both  as  pianist  and  conductor.  Last  season  he  was  the  honored  guest 
of  the  London  Philharmonic  Society.  Only  a  few  weeks  ago,  we  hear  of 
him  in  Paris,  where  at  the  Chatelet  Concerts  M.  Colonne  arranged  a  pro- 
gramme consisting  chiefly  of  his  compositions. 

Symphony  No.  5,  C  minor.  Beethoven. 

Allegro  con  brio. 
Andante  con  moto. 
Allegro  {Scherzo). 
Allegro  {Finale). 

The  following  is  a  translation  of  an  analysis  by  Berlioz  of  the  symphony 
in  C  minor:  — 

"  This  symphony,  without  doubt  the  most  famous  of  the  nine,  is  also, 
in  my  opinion,  the  first  in  which  Beethoven  gave  free  rein  to  his  stupendous 
imagination,  and  rejected  all  foreign  aid  or  support  whatever.  His  first, 
second,  and  fourth  symphonies  are  constructed  on  the  old  known  forms, 
more  or  less  extended,  and  infused  with  the  brilliant  and  passionate  in- 
spiration of  his  vigorous  youth.  In  the  third, —  the  Eroica, —  the  limits 
are  no  doubt  enlarged,  and  the  ideas  are  gigantic ;  but  it  is  impossible  not 
to  recognize  throughout  it  the  influence  of  the  great  poet  whom  Beethoven 
had  long  worshipped.  Beethoven  read  his  Homer  diligently,  in  the  true 
spirit  of  the  Horatian  adage, —  Nocturna  versata  manu,  versate  diurna ;  and, 
in  the  magnificent  musical  epic  of  which  we  are  speaking,  whether  it  were 
inspired  by  Napoleon  or  not,  the  recollections  of  the  Iliad  are  as  obvious 
as  they  are  splendid.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  symphony  in  C  minor 
appears  to  me  to  be  the  direct  and  unmixed  product  of  the  genius  of  its 
author,  the  development  of  his  most  individual  mind.  His  secret  sorrows, 
his  fits  of  rage  or  depression,  his  visions  by  night,  and  his  dreams  of  enthu- 
siasm by  day,  form  the  subject  of  the  work ;  while  the  forms  of  both 
melody  and  harmony,  rhythm  and  instrumentation,  are  as  essentially  new 
and  original  as  they  are  powerful  and  noble. 

"  The  first  movement  is  devoted  to  the  representation  of  the  disorder 
and  confusion  of  a  great  mind  in  despair, —  not  that  concentrated,  calm 
despair,  which  appears  outwardly  resigned,  nor  the  stunned,  dumb  distress 
of  Romeo  when  he  hears  of  the  death  of  Juliet,  but  rather  the  tremendous 
fury  of  Othello,  when  Iago  communicates  to  him  the  venomous  calumnies 
which  convince  him  of  Desdemona's  guilt.  One  instant  it  is  a  delirious 
rage  venting  itself  in  frantic  cries ;  the  next  it  is  absolute  exhaustion,  in 
which  the  mind  is  filled  with  self-pity  and  able  to  utter  mere  groans  of 
regret.     Those  convulsive  gasps  of  the  orchestra,  those  chords  tossed  back- 
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wards  and  forwards  between  the  wind  and  the  strings,  each  time  feebler 
than  before,  like  the  difficult  breathing  of  a  dying  man  ;  the  sudden,  violent 
outburst  in  which  the  orchestra  revives,  as  if  animated  with  the  fury  of  the 
thunderbolt ;  the  momentary  hesitation  of  the  trembling  mass  before  it  falls 
headlong  in  two  fiery  unisons,  more  like  streams  of  lava  than  of  sound, — 
surely  a  style  so  impassioned  as  this  is  beyond  and  above  anything  ever 
before  produced  in  instrumental  music. 

"  The  andante  has  some  characteristics  in  common  with  the  slow  move 
ment  of  the  seventh  and  fourth  symphonies.  It  shares  the  melancholy 
dignity  of  the  one  and  the  touching  grace  of  the  other.  The  subject  is 
given  out  by  the  tenors  and  'cellos  in  unison,  with  a  simple  accompaniment, 
pizzicato,  in  the  double  basses.  This  is  followed  by  a  phrase  of  the  flutes, 
oboes,  clarinets,  and  bassoons,  with  its  echo  in  the  violins,  which  returns 
no  less  than  four  times  during  the  movement,  and  each  time  exactly  as 
before,  key  and  all,  whatever  changes  may  have  been  made  in  the  principal 
subject.  This  persistence  in  a  phrase  at  once  so  simple  and  so  profoundly 
melancholy  produces  by  degrees  an  impression  on  the  hearers  which  it  is 
impossible  to  describe,  and  which  is  certainly  more  vivid  than  any  impres- 
sion of  the  kind  that  I  ever  remember.  Beethoven  has  left  a  precious 
record  of  pathos  in  the  fourth  and  last  appearance  of  the  melody,  where, 
by  a  slight  alteration  of  the  notes,  a  trifling  extension  of  the  phrase,  and  a 
management  of  the  nuance  all  his  own,  he  has  produced  one  of  the  most 
touching  effects  to  be  found  anywhere. 

"  The  scherzo  is  an  extraordinary  composition  :  the  very  opening,  though 
containing  nothing  terrible  in  itself,  produces  the  same  inexplicable  emo- 
tion that  is  caused  by  the  gaze  of  a  magnetizer.  A  sombre,  mysterious 
light  pervades  it.  The  play  of  the  instrument  has  something  sinister 
about  it,  and  seems  to  spring  from  the  state  of  mind  which  conceived  the 
scene  on  the  Blocksberg  in'  Faust.'  A  few  bars  only  are  forte:  piano  and 
pianissimo  predominate  throughout.  The  middle  of  the  movement  (the 
trio)  is  founded  on  a  rapid  passage  for  the  double  basses,  fortissimo,  which 
shakes  the  orchestra  to  its  foundation,  and  irresistibly  recalls  the  gambols 
of  an  elephant.  But  the  gamesome  beast  reti-res  by  degrees,  and  the  noise 
of  his  antics  is  gradually  lost.  The  theme  of  the  scherzo  reappears,  pizzi- 
cato, the  sound  diminishing  at  the  same  time,  till  nothing  is  heard  but  the 
crisp  chords  of  the  violins,  and  the  droll  effect  of  the  upper  A-flat  in  the 
bassoons  rubbing  against  the  G,  the  fundamental  note  of  the  dominant 
minor  ninth.  At  length,  the  violins  subside  on  to  the  chord  of  A-flat,  which 
they  hold  pianissimo.     The  drums  alone  have  the  rhythm  of  the  subject, 
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which  they  reiterate  with  all  possible  lightness,  while  the  rest  of  the 
orchestra  maintains  its  stagnation.  The  drums  sound  C,  C  minor  being 
the  key  of  the  movement ;  but  the  chord  of  A-flat,  so  long  held  by  the 
strings,  forces  another  tonality  on  the  ear,  and  we  are  thus  kept  in  doubt 
between  the  two.  But  the  drums  increase  in  force,  still  obstinately  keeping 
up  both  note  and  rhythm.  The  violins  have  by  degrees  also  fallen  in  the 
rhythm,  and  at  length  arrive  at  the  chord  of  the  seventh  on  the  dominant 
(G),  the  drums  still  adhering  to  their  C.  At  this  point,  the  whole  orchestra, 
including  the  three  trombones,  hitherto  silent,  bursts  like  a  thunder-clap 
into  C  major,  and  into  the  triumphal  march  which  forms  the  commence- 
ment of  the  finale.  The  effect  of  this  contrivance  is  obvious  enough  to  the 
ear,  though  it  may  be  difficult  to  explain  to  the  reader. 

"  With  reference  to  this  transition,  it  is  sometimes  said  that  Beethoven 
has,  after  all,  only  made  use  of  the  common  expedient  of  following  a  soft 
passage  in  the  minor  by  a  burst  in  the  major ;  that  the  theme  of  the  finale 
is  not  original;  and  that  the  interest  of  the  movement  diminishes  instead 
of  increasing  as  it  goes  on.  To  which  I  answer  that  it  is  no  reflection  on 
the  genius  of  a  composer  that  the  means  he  employs  are  already  in  use. 
Plenty  of  other  composers  have  used  the  same  expedients ;  but  nothing 
they  have  done  can  be  compared  for  a  moment  to  this  tremendous  paean  of 
victory  in  which  the  soul  of  Beethoven,  for  the  moment  freed  from  its  mor- 
tal drawbacks  and  sufferings,  seems  to  mount  to  heaven  in  a  chariot  of  fire. 
The  first  four  bars  of  the  subject  may  not  be  strikingly  original ;  but  the 
forms  of  the  triumphal  fanfare  are  but  limited,  and  it  is  probably  not  pos- 
sible to  find  new  ones  without  forfeiting  the  simple,  grandiose,  pompous 
character  which  is  native  to  that  kind  of  phrase.  But  Beethoven  evidently 
did  not  intend  to  continue  the  fanfare  style  after  the  first  few  bars ;  and,  in 
the  rest  of  the  movement, —  even  as  early  as  the  conclusion  of  the  first  sub- 
ject,—  he  quickly  passes  to  the  lofty  and  original  style  which  never  for- 
sakes him.  And,  as  to  the  interest  not  increasing  as  it  goes  on,  the  transi- 
tion from  the  scherzo  to  the  finale  is  probably  the  greatest  effort  of  which 
music,  in  its  present  state  of  means,  is  capable,  so  that  it  would  be  simply 
impossible  to  have  surpassed  it." 
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